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SECTION  FOtJRTn. 

filSTORT  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS 
A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTKINES. 

The  same  law  according  to  wliich,  as  wc  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections,  Christianity  proceeded  to  nnfold  and  sliape  itself 
in  the  ontward  life  fVom  within,  will  again  offer  itself  to  our 
notice  in  the  present  section,  where  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace  tho 
progressive  development  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  the  law 
expressed  in  tho  words  wo  have  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this 
Tolome — words  employed  bj  our  Lord  himself  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  his  kingdom  should  be  developed  horo  on  the 
earth.  As  the  fragment  of  leaven  cost  into  tho  large  mass  of 
Bieal  brings  on  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  by  its  own  in- 
herent virtue,  working  through  the  mass,  assimilates  tho  whole 
to  itself;  so  Christianity,  the  heavenly  leaven,  by  the  power  of  a 
divine  lifo,  created  a  ferment  in  human  nature,  which,  from  the 
hidden  depths,  ihe  inmost  recesses  of  that  natnre,  extended  its 
influence  as  well  to  the  facuIUea  of  thought  as  to  the  outward  life, 
striving  to  assimilate,  to  transform,  and  fasliion  the  whole  to  its 
own  likeness ; — an  effect  which  could  only  be  brongbt  about  by 
a  gradual  process  of  development,  and  which  presupposed  mani- 
fold conflicts  with  the  alien  forces  it  was  necessary  to  overcome. 
To  exhibit  tho  workings  of  Christianity,  now  that  they  have  been 
contemplated  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
development  of  Oumght  and  of  knowledge,  is  the  problem  be. 
fore  ua. 

VOL.  II.  A 
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J  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CUBISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 

As  it  is  one  csaential  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  did 
not  deliver  a  new  law  in  a  distinct  set  of  formal  precepts,  nor 
found  a  new  society,  organized  from  witiiout  in  certain  fixed  and 
invariable  external  forms  ;  so  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  com- 
municato  a  rigid  system  of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined 
once  for  all  in  certain  roady-mado  conceptions.  In  both  these 
respects,  the  word  of  the  quickening  Spirit  was  to  find  its  way 
outward  from  within,  just  as  in  the  external  shaping  of  the  life, 
so  also  in  the  coining  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  conceptions 
for  the  understanding.  The  divine  revelalion  was  so  delivered 
and  BO  calculated,  that  its  substantial  contents  might  he  elabo- 
rated and  evolved,  through  the  divinely-enlightened  reason  of 
man,  actuated  by  the  now  divine  life,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
he  became  more  fully  penetrated  by  it,  and  with  the  free  activity 
befitting  its  own  proper  essence.  It  was  not  something  en- 
grafted on  the  difierent  individualities  of  human  character,  and 
still  remaining  foreign  to  them  ;  but  the  divine  matter,  suited  to 
all  the  individualities  of  human  character,  and  in  which  these  in- 
dividualities were  to  find,  not  their  destruction,  but  their  com- 
pletion, was  designed  for  the  very  end  of  being  appropriated  by 
each  in  its  own  way,  and  of  being  developed  by  each  in  the  form 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  its  own  stamp.  As  Christ,  the 
second  man,  the  prototype  of  the  new  regenerated  humanity,  is 
oxaltcd  above  all  antagonbms  of  human  individuality,  comprising 
in  himself  the  original  elements  of  them  all  hanponiously  com- 
bined ;  so  what  in  him  is  one,  must,  in  the  ennobled  human 
nature  proceeding  from  him,  become  individualized.  The  various 
peculiarities  of  character,  destined,  when  animated  by  his  life,  to 
present  different  phases  of  himself,  were  to  co-operate,  each  sup- 
plying what  the  others  might  lack,  to  give  a  perfect  exhibition 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  history.'  And  this  law 
was  verified  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  case  of  those  who  formed 
tlie  necessary  connecting  links  between  himself  and  the  next  suc- 
ceeding evolution  of  the  Church ; — those  organs  and  vehicles  of 

'  I  rsnnot  deDy  myself  tba  plewnre  ot  referriDg  here  to  lliose  beautiful  words  of 
Schleierouicher,  which  express  so  profonod  an  uuderslanding  as  nell  of  the  historical 
development  of  Christiuiity  u  of  the  essaatial  charocler  of  Christ.  "  If  we  contemplHlc 
Christendom  in  its  full  and  complete  sense,  if  we  can  but  for  a  moment  so  fill  the  mind's 
eye  with  tiglit  aud  so  kindlo  thu  liro  of  lore  Id  the  heart,  that,  the  diSerciices  shall  co 
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his  Spirit  to  all  subsequent  ages.  Hence  the  mode  of  appre- 
heuding  and  presenting  that  divine  truth,  which  is  one  in  essence, 
most,  at  this  point,  be  immediately  separated  into  four  grand 
particular  directions,  conetituting  all  together  the  fulness  ot 
Christ ;  as  will  be  erident  by  comparing  the  different  characters 
of  James  and  Peter,  Paul  and  John.  The  spirit  of  Ghriet 
exercised  too  mighty  an  influence  over  these  indindualitics  of 
character,  attracted  and  animated  as  they  were  by  one  and  the 
same  power,  to  leave  it  possible  for  them  to  nnfold  themselves  in 
such  opposite  ways  as  to  exclude  one  another.  Hence  whatever 
was  diverse  ia  them  still  remained  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity, 
in  which  they  were  one.  And  so  on  in  the  future ; — it  rested  on 
the  natural  diversitiea  of  human  character  to  decide,  by  which  of 
these  grand  tendencies  in  the  onginal  presentation  of  Christianity 
each  man  should  be  chiefly  attracted  ;  and  on  which  side,  in  what 
form  of  it,  each  could  appropriate  it  to  himself. 

But  when,  in  the  alter  course  of  development,  the  power  of 
Christ's  spirit  which  thus  subordinated  the  human  element  to 
itself,  no  loiter  predominated,  but  the  human  individuality  assert- 
ed its  own  importance,  then  partial  syfitems  arose,  running 
counter  to  each  other,  which  in  one  way  and  another  did  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth ;  and  it  only  remained  that  the 
progressive  movement  and  purification  of  the  Church  should  cause 
that  unity  to  be  once  more  clearly  apprehended  and  restored  out 
of  these  conflicting  elements. 

In  the  secUons  which  have  gone  before,  we  saw  Chrixtianity 
pressing  into  the  conflict  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  earlier 
world — with  those  of  Paganism  and  Judaism  ;  and  the  strife  was 
not  barely  one  of  open  war,  but  those  principles  entered  into  the 
mode  of  apprehending  Christianity  itself,  threatening  its  corrup- 
tion by  lowering  it  down  to  their  own  standard  and  becoming 
themselves  blended  with  it.  The  same  thing  we  shall  have  to 
observe  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  doctrines.  Just  as 
in  the  progressive  evolution  of  Christian  life  we  saw  Jewish  and 

longer  Bbook  and  repel  ui,  we  shall  not  only  find  in  them  kU,  taken  together,  the  fill- 
nen  of  Chrul,  »  well  u  the  fulneaa  of  the  nndiTided  Spirit  of  Qod,  but  we  bIibU  slua 
ne  therein  the  Kathar  who  haa  revealed  himself  in  hia  8on,  and  take  in  at  a  glance  all 
time  diJTerenl  broken  raja  of  divine  light  as  they  proceed  Ironi  one  central  piiinl." 
Seht^nnncbei'K  Piedij^o,  naue  Ausgabe,  B.  iu.  p.  590. 
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pagan  elements  entering  in  with  a  corrupting  influence,  while  yet 
the  ChriBtian  principle  preserved  itself  pure  in  the  conflict  with 
both  ;  so  we  must  observe  the  same  thing  again  in  the  history  of 
doctrineB,  and  perceive  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
development  of  the  Christian  principle  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in 
dogmatics  and  in  ethics,  both  having  sprung  from  a  common  root. 
How  wherever  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  old  world,  which  at 
first  presented  themselves  in  outward  hostility  to  Christianity, 
became  so  mixed  in  with  its  inner  development  a»  to  lame  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  by  appropriating  to  them- 
selves only  a  part  of  the  whole,  those  appearances  arose  which 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  heresies ;'  though  in  lat^  times 
this  name  was  often  applied  in  a  very  diO'ereot  manner,  being  em- 
ployed by  some  one  dominant  sect, — that  refused  to  recognise  the 
manifold  phases  necessanly  presenting  themselves  in  the  healthy 
development  of  Christian  truth,  and  would  subatitnte  in  place  of 
the  unity,  exhibiting  itself  in  these  manifold  forms,  a  unifor- 
mity that  suppressed  the  healthy  process  of  development, — to 
brand  as  a  morbid  appearance  every  deviation  from  a  mode  of 
apprehending  Christianity  which  claimed  to  be  the  only  valid 

The  multiform  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  heresies  which 
arose  in  this  period,  where  we  may  observe  Jewish  and  Orien- 
tal-Grreek  elements  of  culture  ia  various  combination,  exhibit 
to  ua,  on  one  side,  the  chaotic  heavings  of  a  dismembered  world, 
on  the  point  of  either  plunging  into  dissolution  or  rising  in  some 
new  creation  called  forth  out  of  the  chaos  ;  while  on  another,  they 

'  IliB  word  m'fifii,  in  its  ari^Dkl  sigaifiotiau,  gronndsd  on  ita  stTmology,  hu,  u  is 
vail  known,  no  bad  meaniDg  attiBlied  to  il ;  fast  in  the  philosophical  unu  loqatndi,  it- 
nolea  the  choice  of  certain  principtea  for  tba  whole  reflation  of  life, — some  particular 
OODTictlon  detarmiaiug  the  character  of  the  life.  Hence  it  was  used  (o  designate  the 
different  schools  of  philoBophj,  which  were  divided  each  from  (he  other  by  their  diffet- 
ence  in  reapoct  to  such  convictiona.  Thus  Sextus  EmpirlcuB  givea  as  the  most  general 
definition  of  the  word  :  xiy^  ml  nnrii  ri  ftufifttm  ixif.4iitKtit  tytiyi.  Bnt  where 
the  queation  tnrns  not  on  the  different  opinions  of  men  with  regard  to  important  sab- 
jecU,  bnt  on  truth  communicated  bj-  divine  rBTelation,  whereby  the  foundation  is  to 
be  laid  of  a  fellowship  and  unitj  of  religiona  conTiction,  of  an  all-embracing  church,  the 
word  Mifitii,  as  opposed  to  this  poatulate,  as  denoting  the  preponderance  of  the  eabjeo- 
iJTe  side,  wbereb;  that  higher  fellowship  and  unil7  are  Tiolated,  takes  in  (ho 
associated  idea  of  arbitrar;  human  opinioa,  through  which  divine  truth  becomes  cor- 
rupted ;  and  with  such  an  aaaociatod  bad  meaning  tho  term  aeems  to  be  employed  eveik 
in  the  uihs  loqutndi  of  the  New  Testament. 
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War  witnesB  to  the  mighty  attractire  pover  which  the  appearance 
of  Christ  exerted  on  the  elements  of  this  chaos,  the  powerful  impres-  ' 
eion  which  it  produced,  boUi  attractire  and  repulsive.  Suppose 
the  case  that  nothing  had  come  down  to  us  save  the  knowledge 
of  these  phenomena ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  the  causes  by 
which  they  wore  produced ;  yet  any  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 
rcfiection,  would  feel  constrained  to  recogDise,  in  these  mi^ty 
after-workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  preceded 
them ;  and  doabtlesa  it  wonld  be  possible,  from  studying  the  one, 
to  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other. 

Since  we  must  perceive  in  these  heresies  the  reaction  of  differ- 
ent fundamental  principles,  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world,  which 
had  found  their  way  into  Christianity  itself  and  strove  to  main- 
tiun  themselves  along  with  it,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
subserved  this  important  end ;  namely,  that  the  Christian  mind, 
while  engaged  in  repelling  such  a  reaction,  must,  in  this  opposi- 
tion, still  more  clearly  develope  and  express  itself,  than  it  could 
have  done  if  these  fundamental  principles  had  merely  been  brought 
to  assail  Christianity  from  without.  These  conflicts  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  a  conscious  knowledge,  more  clearly  developed  and 
more  sharply  defined,  of  the  distinguishing  essence  of  Christia- 
nity generally,  and  of  the  substantial  contents  of  its  several 
doctrines. 

In  contemplating  the  oppositions  most  distinctly  marked  in  the 
heresies  of  this  period,  and  the  process  of  development  whereby 
the  Christian  consciousness,  which  was  thus  more  clearly  unfolded, 
came  forth  triumphant  from  these  conflicts,  we  see  those  words 
of  tlie  Christian  philosopher,  which  we  selected  as  a  motto  for  the 
first  volume  of  this  history,  remarkably  verified,  that  all  opposi- 
tions find  themselves  resolved  and  reconciled  in  Christ. 

Since,  then,  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine can  be  rightly  understood  only  by  taking  into  view  its  con- 
flict with  the  heresies,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  these  phenomena. 
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Wbat  tile  two  most  important  tcndoncieB  of  the  heretical 
spirit  were,  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  relation  of 
ChristJanity  to  the  previous  religions  development  of  mankind. 
Christianity  was  the  new  creation,  that  pushed  its  way  out  of 
the  envelope  of  Judaism.  In  common  with  Judaism  it  posaesBed  the 
character  of  a  revealed  religion,  as  opposed  to  the  nature-religion 
of  heathenism ;  it  possessed  the  ground-work  of  the  theocracy, 
and  yet  was  something  entirely  new — a  principle  wliich  aimed  at 
the  transformation  of  everytliing  already  extant.  The  least 
among  those  who  shared  in  the  new  creation  was  to  bo  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  the  dissolution 
and  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  Hence  it  waa  important  to  a 
right  apprehension  of  Christianity,  that  both  these  relations 
should  be  rightly  seized ;  that  it  should  be  seen  how  Judaism  was 
to  meet  with  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity,  but  how,  at  the  same 
time,  united  with  this  fulfilment,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  dis- 
tinct religious  ground  which  Jndaism  had  till  now  maintained. 
It  behoved  tbst  Christianity  should  be  rightly  understood,  both 
in  its  connection  with  the  preparatory  elements  in  Judaism, 
and  also  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism  itself.  Hence  there  could 
arise  contrary  tendencies  of  error,  according  as  either  the  opposi- 
tion was  lost  sight  of  in  the  intimate  connection,  or  the  intimate 
connection  was  overlooked  in  the  opposition.  And  in  these 
main  directions  of  the  heretical  spirit,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to 
trace  the  infiuence  of  two  elements  of  culture  directly  opposed 
to  each  other,  which  weie  attracted  by  Christianity — the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  As  the  new  spirit 
which  Christ  introduced  into  humanity  was  at  first  covered  up  - 
and  hidden  under  the  old  forms  of  Judaism,  from  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  burst  ft-ee  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power  ;  aa 
the  Jews,  from  their  previous  religious  point  of  view,  could  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment, it  came  about,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  wholly 
blended  by  them  with  their  previous  Judaism,  that  they  were 
for  holding  fast,  as  of  perpetual  validity,  what  was  to  he  only  a 
transient  moment, — that  stage  of  the  development  of  Christinnity 
in  which  it  first  appeared  clothed  under  the  forms  of  Judaism. 
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The  free  Grecian  spirit,  on  the  ctb^  hand,  which  struggled 
hardest  against  the  yoke  of  the  law,  being  most  strongl;  attract- 
ed by  that  particular  pbaae  in  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  in 
Christianity  which  was  most  directly  oppoBed  to  the  restraints  of 
Judaism,  would  most  naturally  apprehend  Christianity  simply  as 
a  roli^on  opposed  to  Judaism ;  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
fact  of  their  common  divine  foundation ;  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  thom  as  a  thing  merely  accidental,  and  to  overlook 
the  more  profound  and  necessary  inner  connection,  the  higher 
unity  which  existed  between  the  two  religions.  Indeed  we  may 
perceiTe  the  germ  of  the  opposition  just  described  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Paul — the  opposition,  that  is,  between  those  who  held  to 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  apostles  of  Palestine,  and  those 
who  attached  themselves  exclnsively  to  the  Apostle  Paul, — 
between  those  who  remained  in  bondage  to  the  Jewish  law,  and 
those  who  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher  know- 
ledge.* The  same  opposition  appeared  still  more  strongly  de- 
veloped in  the  age  of  John ;'  and  hence  arose  afterwards  the 
opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Ghiostic  understanding  of 
Christianity.  Where  this  opposition  reaches  its  full  and  complete 
development,  it  is  the  one  which  of  all  others  affects  most  deeply 
the  entire  apprehension  of  Christianity,  extending  alike  to  all  its 
ethical  and  all  its  dogmatic  elements.  The  first  of  these  spiritual 
tendencies  cleaves  to  the  temporal,  earthly  form  of  manifestation 
alone,  without  divining  the  higher  spirit  which  it  embodies  and 
conceals ;  the  other  disdains  that  temporal  form  of  manifestation, 
which  is  the  necessary  medium  for  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit, 
and  would  have  the  spirit  without  this  medium.  The  one  sticks 
fast  by  the  letter,  beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  spirit ;  the  other  believes  itself  competent  to  grasp 
the  spirit  without  the  letter.  The  one  perceives  nothing  in  Christ 
but  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  other,  nothing  but  the  Son  of  God  ; — 
and  BO  the  one  would  have  only  the  human  element  in  Christian- 
ity, without  the  divine ;  Uie  other,  only  the  divine,  without  the 
hnman.  The  last  antithesis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  on  the  essence  of  Christian  morality.  For  as 
tliis  presupposes  the  oneness  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 

'  Seo  my  ApMtol.  Zpitaltor,  Bd.  i.  8.  3H,  ff.  «  U.  Bel.  ii,  8.  5:!2,  ff. 
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MaD  in  Christ,  so  the  refinement  of  the  entire  man,  as  a  form  fur 
the  manifestation  of  tho  divine  life,  ia  its  principio,  flowing  di- 
rectly from  this  presupposition. 

Of  these  two  main  tendencies,  wo  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 
first,  tho  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  tbc  Judaizing  sects. 

I.  THE  JUDATZING  SECTS. 

'Ehifl  main  heretical  tendency,  a,3  may  bo  gathered  from  what 
has  been  said,  is  the  oldest  which  entered  as  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence into  the  developing  process  of  Christianity.  It  fixed  itself 
on  Christianity  at  the  very  spot  of  its  birth ;  for  it  had  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth, ^exhibiting  itself  first,  when  that  which,  in 
its  crudeness  and  imperfection,  constituted  the  first  necessary  link 
iu  the  chain  of  development,  set  itself  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
progressive  movement  which  Christ  aimed  at  and  promised ;  next, 
when  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at  the  beginning  gave 
itself  forth  as  tho  end,  and  asserted  its  own  validity  against  the 
free  development  of  the  spirit  bursting  from  the  covering  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  confined;  finally,  when  the  same  fleshly 
and  contracted  Jewish  senso  which  shewed  its  hostility  to  Chris* 
tianity  at  first  in  decided  unbelief,  received  Christianity,  but 
received  it  after  its  own  fashion,  that  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the 
kernel ;  when  the  same  fleshly  sense  to  which  our  Saviour's  exalted 
language  hod  so  often  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  believed  his 
words  in  part,  it  is  true,  but  again  betrayed  itself  by  misconstru- 
ing tlieir  meaning, — taking  them  according  to  the  sensuous  letter, 
and  not  according  to  their  spirit.  But  still  wo  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  different  gradations  in  this  tendency,  which  varied 
from  a  merely  imperfect  and  subordinate  stage  of  Christian  know-- 
lodge,  to  that  which  may  properly  be  called  heresy. 

Let  ns  recollect  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah was  the  i\indamental  doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Church  arose.  Accordingly,  the  first  Christian  community 
was  formed  of  very  hetero^aeous  materials.  It  was  composed  of 
such  as  differed  from  otiicr  Jews  only  by  the  acknowledging  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah — of  such  as  still  continued  bound  to  the 
same  contracted  Jewish  notions  which  they  had  entertained  before ; 
and  of  such  as,  by  coming  to  know  Jesus  more  and  more  as  the 
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Messiah  in  the  higher  epiritual  sense,  by  Burrcndering  themselves 
with  docility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would,  by  the  invorkiDg  of 
that  spirit,  be  ever  growing  in  their  Christian  knowledge,  and 
becoming  more  completely  freed  from  their  besetting  errors.  The 
heterogeneous  elements  which,  in  the  first  communities  formed 
among  the  Jews,  were  thus  outwardly  rather  than  inwardly  com- 
bined, must  now,  in  the  course  of  the  prt^ressive  development,  be 
thrown  apart  ft-om  each  other.  The  sifting  process  of  history  must 
effect  a  separation  between  those  who  had  really  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  those  who  still  belonged 
more  truly  to  Judaism.  To  this  necessary  eepai'ation  in  the  course 
of  history,  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Corinth,  xi.  19,  and  of  1  John  ii. 
19,  properly  apply. 

As  Christ  himself  had  faithfully  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  so 
the  faithful  observance  of  it  was  adhered  to  at  first  by  all  be- 
lievers, and  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  participating 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  After  the  preparatory  labours  of 
Stephen  the  martyr,  and  other  men  of  Hellenistic  origin  and 
education,  and  of  Peter, — that  which  Christ  intended,  when  he 
said  tliat  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it,  and 
when  he  called  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  that  which  ho 
meant  by  the  worship  of  God,  confined  no  longer  to  particular 
times  or  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  essence  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  which  is  grounded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,* 
was  clearly  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a 
self-subsisting  Christian  church,  wholly  independent  of  Judaism, 
formed  among  the  pagans.  Already  a  schism  threatened  to 
break  out  between  the  two  elements  of  which  the  Christian  Church 
was  composed, — the  prevailing  notion  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  and  which  suffered  the  new  spirit  to  remain  enveloped  in 
the  old  forms  of  Judaism  ;  and  the  independent  Paulino  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  among  the  pagans.  By  the  compromiao 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties  at  Jerusalem,'  this  opposi- 

■  Foltowing  the  PtaliiiE  tnin  of  IhoDght.  As  Chriit  ihe  rUen  poueues  a  life  ex- 
empted from  the  domioion  of  nature,  from  the  vT(i;t:irs  nil  utt/iui,  eg  too  the  apiritiul 
Kfa  of  ihow  who  ore  iinrlualt;  risen  with  him  is  exempted  from  the  domiDion  of  niture, 
tlmir  religioD  ii  *  religion  enuncipkled  from  the  elements  of  the  world,  altogether  free) 
and  theneaforth  bonnd  to  no  outward  eircUMiitanees  whatSTer. 

'  Seo  on  this  sabjeet,  mj  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  Bd.  i.  8.  169,  ff. 
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tion  was  harmoniously  reconciled ;  and  it  was  the  triumph  of  the 
idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  on  the  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  one  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  outweigh  all 
Bubordiuate  differences  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  forma  of  culture. 
But  the  more  decp-acat«d  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  and 
sot  aside  by  this  reconciliation,  brought  about  by  outward  con- 
cessions. The  power  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ci;>les  of  the  more  expanded  viewof  Christianity,  and  his  successful 
and  rapidly-extending  labours  among  the  pagans,  which  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  pharisaic  party  among  the  Jewish  Christians, 
soon  caused  it  to  break  forth  anew.  In  opposition  to  Paul,  whom 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  an  apostle,  whom  they  accused  of 
corrupting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  arose  that  party  of  Jewish 
Christians, — zealots  according  to  tlic  pharisaic  spirit, — which  was 
not  until  afterwards  distinguished  by  a  common  name.  At  the 
time  when  this  opposition  had  become  most  violent,  Paul  was 
removed  from  his  earthly  field  of  labour.  Then  followed  the  con- 
ciliating element  of  the  Apostle  John's  labours  in  Asia  Minor, 
by  which  many  of  the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed ; — but  still, 
the  opposition,  in  those  respects  in  which  it  had  been  most  strongly 
marked,  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  still  find,  among 
the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  which  existed 
in  the  apostolic  age.  This  is  evident  fi-om  a  passage  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho.'  Two  classes  are  here  men- 
tioned,— they  who  in  their  own  practice  united  with  the  faith  in 
Christ  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  without  requiring 
the  same  observance  of  believing  pagans,  whom  they  acknowledged 
rather  as  genuine  Christian  brethren  and  accounted  worthy  of  all 
brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that  they  maintained  their 
original  Christian  freedom," — and  they  who  were  not  content  with 
observing  the  Mosaic  law  themselves,  but  were  for  forcing  the 
pagan  believers  universally  to  the  same  observance,  and  who 
refused  otherwise  to  have  fellowship  with  them ;  thus  proceeding 

'  FA.  Colon,  f.  !C6,  to  nhicli,  in  maiiT  respects  impartinl  paEasge,  ye  shall  have  oc- 
cnsioii  to  advert  agaia  hereafter. 

'.  As  Justin  reports  of  them  in  the  pasuge  «hoTe  retened  to :    Ai'fiiJFTai    tuZii    rsTi 
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on  the  asBiimption,  that  the  believing  pagans,  like  all  others, 
were  unclean,  and  that  without  the  obeervauce  of  the  Mosaic 
lav  no  man  could  be  jnst  before  God.'  The  former  were  the 
genuinely  apostolic  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  remained  true 
to  the  pledge  of  agreement  made  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  latter  belonged 
to  that  party  with  whose  influence  the  Apostle  Paul  bad  so  often 
to  Btrn^le  among  the  communitiea  of  the  pagan  Christians. 

As  tho  destruction  of  Jomsalem  and  the  abolition  of  the  Tcm- 
plc-vorship  could  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  Jews  at  large  in  the 
perpetual  validity  of  their  religious  laws,  so  neither  can  it  he  said 
that  ihe  attachment  of  those  Jews  to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  was  thereby  diminished.  They  regarded  these 
erents,  doubtless,  as  a  divine  punishment,  sent  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  hostile  to  Christ,  and  whoso  wicked  disposi- 
tion had  cansed  bis  death ;  and  many  among  them  were  expecting 
a  glorious  restoration  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  to  the  faithful 
of  the  nation.  Those  that  were  not  finally  drawn  by  their  Jewish 
way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  merely  grafted  a  superficial 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  fall  wholly  back  again  into 
Judaism,* — the  more  genuine  class  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  were 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Soman  war,  could  bare 
DO  sympathy  with  the  fanaticism  which  this  war  brought  along 
with  it ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  admonitory  warning  and 
threatening  words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fail  to  foresee,  in  the 
issue  of  liiis  war,  the  divine  punishment  of  their  perverse  nation 
which  he  had  predicted.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  perhaps, 
that  as  the  prophetic  voice  was  still  occasionally  heard  in  tho 
Christian  assemblies,  some  pious  men  felt  constrained  to  warn  the 
assembled  communities  of  the  approaching  destruction,  and  to  call 
upon  them  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  the  ruined  people,  and 
repair  to  one  of  the  ten  cities  in  Pcrsea,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 


■  Justin's  wordi:  '£i.  Ji  ^  i<ri  r.S  yi,«.,  r»  J^it.';» 

(thfi  rac 

n  of  thfl  Jewa) 

■„  %.»  w~. 

ri«   i,.«;t;««-- 

i^  i«y«{;,,. :;,  «i,  u  lAj,  *^i.rrM,  i  /.i «.«,.,-. . 

,iT.7,  ri, 

T^Bl!™,   ,„l.„- 

'  A  chuge  terj  euily  acoaanted  Tor,  uid  one  nlucli  Justin  notices  iii  tho  passage 
■boTO    refeiTCd  to :    V.iit   if^^ryintr^  imI  Irtyti.nt   TiZtn   inn,  r'n  Xfii-Tii  oi 
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the  Jordan,  known  under  tho  collectiTe  name  of  Decapolie.'  At 
a  later  period  this  community  \b  said  to  have  returned  to  Jeru- 
ealem.  Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  wholly 
composed  of  Christiana  of  Jewish  deacent,  who  were  distingoished 
ftom  pagan  Chrietiaus  by  their  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  though  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  from  this,  that  there 
existed  among  them  no  other  diversities  of  religious  tendency  and 
of  religious  opinion.  Under  Hadriau  a  change  was  for  the  first 
time  produced  by  outward  causes,  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape  in  place  of  ^lat  original 
Christian  Church.  That  emperor  was  induced  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  entirely  from  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  circumjacent  territory.  This  prohibi- 
tion must  have  extended  to  all  native  Jews,  who  had  not  by  their 
whole  manner  of  life  utterly  renounced  their  nation.  The  com- 
munity could  no  longer  subsist,  then,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  this 
place.  Thus  there  was  formed  at  first  in  the  pagan  colonial  city, 
JEWa.  Capitolina,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  a  church  in  which  no  further  trace  was  to  be 
found  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  in  which  Christians 
of  pagan  descent,  and  liberal-minded  Jewish  Christians  who  did 
not  licsitate  to  put  the  pagans  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves 
in  respect  to  all  matters  of  outward  life,  were  mingled  together. 
This  community  had  for  their  presiding  elder  a  Christian  of  pagan 
descent,  whose  name  was  Marcus.*  But  this  change  had  no 
infiuence  on  tho  other  Jewish  Christians ;  and  those  who  perse- 
veringly  distinguished  themselves,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  from  the  Christians  of  pagan  origin,  and  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  them,  would  thus  naturally  become  more  widely  known, 
as  a  distinct  sect  by  themselves.     If  the  story  already  alluded  to, 

'  Eolebini,  t.  iii.  c.  5 :  Kits  mm  xpi'M"  "•'  'iriti  Jtxlf^tic  9/  irtuMXi^iKi 
iMitlivra.  Jo  Epipbaniiu  (de  mensur.  et  pond,  c,  IS),  in  c»Kgentiiig  tradition  hta 
■Irendf  converted  thia  propbedo  utterance  into  a  reTclation  delivered  by  an  angal. 
AVilbout  doubt  thU  whole  account  jpHngg  from  eoioe  earlier  tonrca  ;  perhapa  a  ilat«- 
meiit  of  HegesippDS.     We  have  no  aofficient  reason  for  calling  in  qneation  its  trath. 

>  EosebiuB,  1.  iv.  a.  6.  Sea  also  the  remarkable  irords  of  Sulpiciw  SeveruB,  who, 
sfier  citing  tlie  probibilion  of  tbe  Emperor  Hadrian,  goes  on  to  aay  (hitt.  aaer.  I.  ii.  c. 
31) — Qaod  qnidem  christianai  fidei  profiidebat,  quia  torn  pnne  omnoa  Chriitnm  Damn 
inb  lefpi  obaervBtiane  credebint.  Nimimm  id  DomiDO  ordinante  dispnaitam  at 
legia  aervitiu  a  libertate  fidei  atqno  ecdeaia  toUeretar ;  when  tbia  wiilar  has  perhi^ 
attribnied  loo  much  importance  to  the  erenl. 
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concerning  the  return  of  tho  original  community  jrom  Fella  to 
•TcroBalem,  is  a  correct  one,  or  if  a  great  majority  of  them  at  leaat 
did  not  remain  behind  at  Fella,  the  erent  just  mentioned  vould 
naturally  lead  those  who  held  tenaciously  to  the  Mosaic  law,  to 
separate  themseWes  ftvm  the  mixed  community,  and  repair  once 
more  to  Pella,  where  a  strictly  Jewish  Christian  Church  main- 
tained its  existence  down  to  the  fifth,  century.  Now  it  might 
eadl;  happen  that,  from  a  anperficial  knowledge  or  consideration 
of  the  facta,  some  might  be  led  to  place  tt^ther  in  tho  same 
class  all  these  Jewish  ChristianB  who  agreed  in  obserring  the 
Mosaic  law,  without  any  regard  to  tho  differences  existing  among 
them.  Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Irenasus,  who  first  mentions 
the  name,  they  all  came  to  be  designated  by  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Ebiomtee. 

Id  respect,  first,  to  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  this  appella- 
tion, the  opinion  certainly  must  be  rejected  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  derived  from  the  founder  of  the  sect.  This  hypothesis  ap- 
pears first  in  the  writings  of  the  inaccurate  Tertullian,  who,  in 
bis  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
in  that  language,  took  it  for  a  proper  name;  and  as  other  sects 
were  named  after  Uieir  founders,  supposed  the  same  must  he  true 
of  this  sect  also.  Epiphanina,  who  possessed  the  advantage  over 
Tertnllian,  it  ia  true,  of  bang  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, but  was  however  no  leas  inaccurate,  followed  the  same 
opinion  without  further  inquiry ;  although  he  himself  proposes 
another  derivation  of  the  word,  quite  inconsistent  with  this  hypo- 
thesis, taken  from  its  etymological  Hebrew  Eignification,  with 
which  he  was  doubtless  acqnainted.  Since  the  character  of  tho 
party  designated  by  this  name  was  of  so  general  a  nature,  and 
the  party  itself  embraced  in  it  so  many  different  shades  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  principle  which  they  held  in  common ;  since,  as 
appears  from  what  has  been  said,  such  a  general  ground-tendency 
as  the  one  denoted  by  this  name  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  histori- 
cal coorse  of  development,  to  pass  over  from  Judaism  into  Chris- 
tianity,— the  origin  of  this  party  from  any  single  individual  should 
seem  to  be  a  thing  quite  improbable.  We  might  suppose,  indeed, 
that  this  name  was  applied  first  to  a  distinct  sect  belonging  to 
this  general  class,  and  founded  by  a  man  who  had  some  peculiar 
views  of  bis  own ;  and  that,  at  some  later  period,  it  received  a 
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more  general  application.  But  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for 
any  sucli  supposition.  No  tradition  respecting  the  fonuder  of  a 
sect  by  the  name  of  Ebion  is  supported  on  grounds  of  anthentic 
history.  The  more  accurately  informed  authorities,  snch  aa  Ire- 
nieua  and  Origen,  nowhere  mention  such  a  person ;  and  all  that 
we  find  anywhere  said  respecting  the  pretended  Ebion,  is  of  that 
Tague  and  indefinite  character  which  sounds  saspicious.  Origon 
was  the  first  to  give  the  correct  derivation  of  this  name,  fVom  the 
Hebrew  word  T'^»,  poor.  These  Jewish  Christians,  then,  were 
called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now  arises,  in  what  seme  was 
this  appellation  originally  applied  to  them?  And  with  this  is 
connected  another, — by  whom  first  was  this  appellation  given 
tlieni  %  Upon  the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  reproach 
or  of  praise.  Now  it  appears  evident,  it  is  true,  from  an  expla- 
nation which  Epiphanius  cites  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people 
in  question,'  that,  in  his  time,  the  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an 
epithet  which  they  had  bestowed  on  themselves.  But  although 
the  Ebionites  did  actually  appropriate  and  sanction  the  name,  it 
might  nevertheless  be  true  and  wholly  consistent  with  this  fact, 
that  the  epithet  was  originally  bestowed  on  them  by  their  adver- 
saries ;  while  they  might  afterwards  apply  it  to  themselves,  either 
in  the  same  or  a  different  sense ;  since  what  was  considered  by 
their  opponents  a  term  of  reproach  might  be  regarded,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  as  an  honourable  title. 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  presented  the  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  word,  applies  the  designation,  "  poor,"  to  the  meagre 
religious  system,  the  poverty  of  faith  that  characterized  this 
party,'  In  this  sense,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  pagan  Christians ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  pagan  Chris- 
tians would  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  word  to  express  this  character. 
It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inventors  of  this  name 
were  Jews ;  and  at  the  particular  position  of  these  Jews,  it  might 
be  used  and  understood  to  denote  a  poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking, 
especially  if  this  notion  bo  defined  according  to  the  acute  and  in- 

'  ncrea.  30. 

'  Orig.  in  Mstth,  T,  3i»i.  c.  12.— TJ  «»>.!>  «-  mx'^"'  "('  "■  "'*  'I"'"' 
ri'Tii.  It  wag  hardly  Orlgeu's  intenlion  \a  iJm  place,  to  give  an  etymologic*!  expluia- 
tion;  he  niervly  alluJus,  afltr  his  Jisual  icag,  to  the  mciiningof  the  name.  Yet(c.  C^lii. 
I.  ii.  c.  1)  he  snys  cxprcsaly  ;  'E*»pi^o.  toj  na-ri  li.  U)«;t^Bt  tt-^^i.'h;  tjS  tiftm. 
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geaious  saggeBtion  of  a  distinguished  modern  inquirer  in  this 
department  of  learning ; '  namely,  that  in  the  mouth  of  those  Jews 
vho  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  visible  glory,  it  would  designate 
such  as  could  believe  in  a  poor,  abject,  crucified  Messiah,  like 
Jesus.  Yet  even  this  explanation,  taken  b;  itself,  seems  not  the 
most  simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of  it  himself 
joins  it  with  the  other,  about  to  be  mentioned.  What  objection 
is  there  to  understand  this  word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense, 
as  a  designation  of  the  poorer  claaa  among  the  people  of.JJia' 
natij)B  J  We  know,  in  fact,  what  reproach  was  cast  upon  the 
CLristian  fmth  by  the  hierarchical  party  among  the  Jews,  because 
none  but  those  belonging  to  the  ignorant  and  poorer  class  of  the 
people  would  openly  profess  it  (John  vii.  49) ;  and  the  like  objec- 
tion was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.'  Thus  it  may  bo 
explained,  how  the  Christians  among  the  Jews  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  poor ;  and  this  name,  which  was  employed  by  them 
to  designate  the  Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally 
bo  employed  by  the  pagan  Christians,  without  any  knowlege  of 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  to  designate  that  portion  of  believers 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  observauco  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  When  we  observe  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
the  case  of  another  name  which  was  originally  a  common  appel- 
lation for  all  Christians  among  the  Jews,  the  name  "  Nazarones," 
it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  supposition. 

When  Ebionitism  was  looked  at  as  it  appeared  in  its  extreme 
form,  and  as  it  may  have  been  exhibited  among  the  great  mass  of 
believing  Jews,  it  might  be  sEud  of  it,  perhaps  with  justice,  as 
Origen  expresses  himself,^  that  there  was  little  to  distinguish  its 
adherents  from  the  common  Jews,  who  were  fettered  to  the  mere 
letter.  We  see  in  them  the  natural  descendants  of  those  fierce 
antagonists  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  never  ceased  to  calumniate 
him  as  an  apostate  from  the  law.*  They  disseminated  false  and 
malicious  reports  respecting  the  life  of  this  apostle,  in  order  to 

'  Dr  Oicseler  in  ths  Archir  liir  Bite  and  neuc  Kirchengcschiditc  von  Sliiudlia  uiid 
Tuchlnier,  Bd.  iv.,  2teg  Stiick,  S.  307. 
*  See  the  first  wctioo. 
'  Id  Uatth.  T.  li.  g  12  :  Oi  f.^.n..!  'I.i>!>i«  ■«.'  ••'  ix.Vy  i,„fl(„ri,  i^7~.  'e:<- 

'  Origen  (Horn,  iviil.  tn  Jarcm.  ?  12)  ajys  :  K^  /.Ij;;.  ti.  "Eftu.,;.,  Ti.Vr.wi  ri. 
irimliif  'Inn;  X(,fTM  Xiy-t  iin^ifti-i. 
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attribute  his  abandonment  of  Judaism  to  unworthy  motifca. 
Later  Ebionites,  at  least,  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  was  a 
proselyte  of  heathenish  descent,'  In  ChriBtiauity,  they  saw  at 
best  but  a  perfecting  of  Judaism  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated 
precepts ;  and  it  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  they  explained  to 
themselves,  what  is  to  be  rightly  understood  only  in  itA  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  of  Christianity,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Their  views  respecting  the  work  and  character  of  Christ,  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  the  person  of  its  author,  are  closely 
connected  with  each  other. 

In  both  respects,  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  remained  within 
the  contracted  range  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  point  of  view.  As 
they  could  not  understand  the  specific  difference  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  so  neither  could  they  nuderstaiid  what  it  was 
that  distinguished  the  author  of  Christianity  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  from  the  founders  of  other  religions.  Looking 
upon  him  not  as  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind,  by  whom  every 
other  means  of  justification  and  expiation  had  been  rendered  null 
and  Buperfiuous,  not  as  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  the  divine 
life,  but  only  as  the  supreme  Lav-giver,  Teacher,  and  King,  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  constrained  to  admit  any  higher  views  of 
Christ's  person.  They  were  precluded,  therefore,  on  this  side, 
from  the  possibility  of  understanding  his  discourses.  They  held 
firmly  to  the  chasm,  not  to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  God  and  his 
creation,  wliich  the  stern  monotheistic  system  of  legal  Judaism 
taught  in  opposition  to  the  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  principles 
1  of  nature-religion.  To  Jesus  they  simply  transferred  the  notion 
of  the  Messiah,  which  most  widely  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
,  and  most  perfectly  agreed  with  this  common  principle  of  the 
.  Jewish  system, — that  he  was  a  man  distinguished  above  all  others 
for  legal  piety, — who,  for  tliis  very  reason,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  chosen  as  the  Messiah, — who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any 
special  call  to  the  Messiahship,  as  others,  too,  were  far  from 
divining  any  such  thing  of  him,  until  Elias  re-appeared,  and 
'  VId.  Epipbui.  hsTM.  30,  g  25.  Periiaps  these  Ebionitea  foltowed,  in  this  respect 
atsa,  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  with  whom  Paul  had  to  conlEnd  ;  perhaps  it  is 
to  some  such  malicioDs  pervenion  of  &C1b  this  apostle  has  reference,  when,  in  spnoking 
of  vsrioiu  events  in  big  earlier  life,  he  protests  to  the  truth  of  what  he  dttera,  and  when 
he  places  so  mach  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  his  Jewish  origin,  and  his  education  iu  the 
Pharisaic  schools. 
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rerealed  to  him  and  to  others  hiB  election  to  the  high  ofQce,  when 
he  was  filled  with  divine  power  for  die  exerciBe  of  hia  miasion  a« 
the  Mesaiah,  and  thua  enabled  to  work  miraclea.'  What  was 
generally  believed  of  the  Elias,  these  Ebionitea  transferred  to 
John  the  Baptist  It  waa  first  when  Jesus  came,  with  all  the 
oUiers,  to  John,  to  receire  baptism  from  him,  that  the  miraculous 
phenomenon  occurred,  by  which  the  fact  of  his  electioa  to  the 
Hessiahship  waa  revealed,  and  along  with  which  the  divine  power 
which  be  required  in  order  to  fulfil  his  miasion  descended  on  him. 
An  abrupt  antithesia  waa  thus  formed  between  two  portions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus, — the  period  before  and  tliat  after  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  Sleseiahship ;  so  that  while  the  mere  human  nature, 
to  the  entire  ezclosion  of  everytiiing  supernatural,  was  placed  in 
the  first  portion,  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  supernatural  and 
sensuously  objective  element  was  made  prominent  in  the  event 
which  took  place  at  tlie  very  banning  of  the  second  portion. 
The  fact  of  Chriat's  supernatural  birth  was  particularly  opposed 
to  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and  indeed  this  fact  was  directly  at 
variance  with  tliat  Jewish  ground  of  doctrine  generally,  wearing 
to  the  Jews  a  certun  pagan  aspect,  and  being  placed  by  them  is 
Uie  same  cla^s  with  the  heathen  myths  concerning  the  sons  of  the 
gods.*  Even  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  Ebionites  could  not  find  announced  the  birth  from  a 
virgin.'  In  the  Ebionilic  rerision  of  the  Gospel  history,  which 
sprang  fVom  one  of  the  mun  branches  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Apostle  llatthcw,  the  appearance  at  Christ's  baptism  is  repre- 

■  Tbc  Jaw  Trypbo  in  Jutin,— Di>L  e.  Tiyph.  [.  291,  ed.  CoIod.— eipreaus  lhi« 
oomnMD  Jewish  jioint  of  view,  where  he  requires  of  the  Chrii^uu  to  proye  e  incenung 
JcMU :  'Ori  avTH  ln-i>  •  X^m-ii,  iii  ti  Irrifm  xmi  nXittn  n\initrtmi  mlirh  (im(i- 
i*4mt  nf  imXiyntMi  ii(  ^firrir.  Retpectlng  the  eppeanDce  of  Elia>,  wheroh;  the 
Meerieh  wh  ficit  to  U  nude  known  m  each  to  liimtelf  end  to  otben,  see  f.  268  oom- 
fani  with  336. 

■  See  wbet  the  Jew  TiTpbo  (in  Juitin  U.  f.  291)  UTS  igeinit  this  doctrioe:  Hi 
wtfmrrXfyur  rjA^sti,  fnr  fi4rt  i/uitrt  rtii  'EXXntt  /Mt^mirut  iXiyxnrtu 

*  The  porition  eitnmed  b;  the  Ebionitei  led  to  •  diqinte  eboat  ibe  interpretation  of 
Ihia  end  uTenl  other  prophetic  peeeegei.  'Where  men  were  ii9uel];r  letieEed  b;  lUegari- 
eal  interpretntion,  the  Elnonites,  following  the  Jewiah  doctriuee,  m>;h&ve  entered  more 
itKflj  into  tbe  nn  of  luignage,  into  tbe  connection,  end  the  liiitorical  allngioni,  end 
■U7  hare  soDght  to  shew  how  manj  thinge  which  were  referred  by  Chrigtiin  teichera 
to  tbe  hiitory  of  Chriat,  hed  been  already  accompliehed  in  tlie  EuU  and  appeerencea  of 
earlier  hiatoty.  We  ma;  hence  explain,  perhapa,  what  Irencua  abjecta  to  them  (iil>.  i. 
c  2C)— Que  uitem  aunt  prophetic*,  cnHoeiua  {wt(nfyrin,!)  aiponere  nitantor. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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sented  as  an  altugcther  outward,  Beueible  ercDt,  coDnectcd  witli 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  GhoBt  upon  Christ ;  and  the  appearance 
is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  well  to  lead  himself  to  the  con- 
scionsness  of  his  call  to  the  Messiahship,  as  to  reveal  this  fact 
to  the  Baptist.  This  phenomenon  is  decked  out  vitb  miraculous 
events ;  light  shone  over  the  place,  fire  burst  forih  fi-om  the  river 
Jordan.'  Jemsalcm,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ebionites,  was  still 
the  city  of  God,  the  central  point  of  the  Theocracy.'  They  lived 
in  espectation  of  Christ's  speedy  return,  to  restore  this  city  of 
God,  and  to  re-establish  the  Theocracy  there  in  surpassing  splen- 
dour. All  tlie  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  millennial  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  they  transfen'ed  to  tliis  event.' 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  among  the  Ebionites,  if  wo 
consider  this  name  as  a  general  appellation  for  Jewish  Christians, 
there  must  have  existed  different  forms  and  shades  of  opinion, 
arising  out  <^  the  various  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
points  of  view.  Irensens  waa  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  differences.  But  Origen,  who  was  more  skilled  in  the  accu- 
rate investigation  of  relationships  and  differences,  and  who  bad 
himself  been  a  longer  time  resident  in  Palestine,  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  Ebionites,  a  class  which  denied  tbe  supernatural  birth 
of  Jesue,  and  another  which  admitted  it.*  If  we  duly  consider 
how  obstinately  the  ordinary  Jewish  spirit  must  have  struggled 
agtunst  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  fact,  wo  must  conclude  from 
Origen's  statement,  that  connected  with  this  deviation  from  the 
common  bent  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  were  also  other  differ- 
ences ; .  that  those  who  could  be  induced  to  admit  the  fact  above 
mentioned,  must  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
the  new  creation.     It  seems  implied  that  they  did  not,  like  the 

1  Bee  the  rngment  of  the  Gospel  of  Ihe  Hebrews,  b  Epiph*ii.  Htina  80,  g  13,  and 
Joatin.  Dill,  c  Trjph.  f.  815,  ed.  Calon. 

'  Uierosoljmun  Adaimnt,  quaai  damu  sit  Dei.     IreD.  1.  i.  c.  26,  g  2. 

'  See  in  the  Jevish  Christiui  work,  the  Teiument  of  the  twelve  petrisrchs  (Tesla- 
ment  it,  of  Jndah,  |  23),  the  retom  of  the  seettered  Jews  from  their  ceptivitj;  and 
iu  Testament  tiL  of  Den,  g  G  :  "  Jenualem  ehall  theo  mETer  desolation  no  more,  and 
Tsrael  no  more  be  carried  into  captivity  i  for  the  Lord  ehall  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jemealem,  and  walk  with  men." 

*  Orig.  c  Cell.  1.  t.  d.  61,  where  he  emploja  the  Dims  Ebionites  to  designate  geoc. 
islly  aU  Jewish  Christians  obeerring  the  Mosaic  law  :  Oi  tirrti  'ESmtiuu,  itu  1j>  wuf- 
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oUierB,  in  accordance  vith  tfae  common  Jevish  views,  sepa^rate  the 
dirino  from  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and  suppose  merely  a 
sudden  commencement  of  the  actuating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  hut  that  they  conceited  of  a  certain  co-operation  of  the 
divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  whereby  he  di&ered  in  kind 
from  other  prophets,-— a  certfun  original  actuation  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  under  whose  inflaences  the  human  nature  in  Christ  began 
aa  well  as  continued  to  develope  itself.  Being  less  fettered  in 
this  respect  by  the  Jewish  spirit,  they  may  have  been  so  much 
the  more  free  also  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  Uosaic  law,  insomuch  as  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  position  of  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  believers  from 
among  the  Gentiles.  Thus  we  percrave  that  they  must  have  been 
the  siune  Jewish  Christians,  followers  of  the  apostolic  principles, 
whom  we  saw  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  a  class  of  these 
latter  that  still  remained.  To  the  same  class  belonged  also  the 
people  about  whom  Jerome  took  pains  to  obtain  more  accurate 
iaformation,  during  his  residence  in  those  countries,  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  They  then  dwelt  at  Bercea,  in  Syria,'  and 
passed  by  the  name  of  Nazarenes.  This  name,  tike  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  in  Uie  first  place,  perhaps,  a  common  appellation 
for  all  Christians  among  the  Jews,  so  c^ed  as  sects  that  sprang 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  still  more  common  tiian  the  former  one,  as 
appears  from  Acts  zziv.  5,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  still  later 
times  all  Christians  were  condemned  under  this  name  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues.' 

The  iHafinftiiTft  fp^it  j-f  thyn"  "Nftiinrr""°  was  their  decided  anti* 
l^^gajc  tendency.  They  denounced  the  maxims  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  caused  the  people  to  err  by  their  traditions, 
and  who  had  hindered  them  from  believing  in  Jesus."  In  explain- 
ing Isiuah  nil.  23  (ix.  1),  they  held,  that  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ  in  Galilee  the  Jews  had  been  first  delivered  from  the 
errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  from  the  burthensome 
yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions ;  and  they  interpreted  chapter  ix. 
1  (ix.  2),  as  referring  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by  the 


■  Tid.  Hieronym.  d«  nrii  illiutrib.  c.  S. 

•  Ejwd.  cammmur.  in  luL  1.  u.  o.  6  to  6, 18. 

*  Vid.  Hieronjm.  GommenUr.  in  lui.  I.  ix.  c.  29,  v.  IS,  cd.  Vsllani.  t.  i 
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Apostle  Paul,  to  all  pagan  natJoDB.'  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  they 
differed  entirely  from  those  Ebionites  who  vere  hostile  to  this 
apostle ;  that  they  acknowle^ed  his  call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  were  not  disposed  to  enforce  on  these  latter  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  lav.  Accordingly  ve  find  that  Jerome 
actually  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Ebionites  and  the 
Ebionitamm  socii,  who  considered  all  this  to  be  permanently 
obligatory  only  on  such  as  had  descended  from  a  Jowisb  stock.* 
They  lamented  the  condition  of  their  unbelieTing  people,  and  ear- 
nestly longed  for  the  time  when  these  also  should  tnm  to  believe  in 
the  Lord  and  in  bis  apostles.  Then  they  would  put  aside  all  their 
idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devious  ways  of  sin.  Then 
every  obstacle  which  Satan  had  set  up  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
God's  kingdom  would  be  removed,  not  by  human  might,  but  by 
the  power  of  God;  and  all  who  had  been  hitherto  trusting  to  their 
own  wisdom,  would  become  converted  to  the  Lord.  They  believed 
that  they  found  this  promised  in  Isai&h  xsi.  7,  8.* 

The  view  of  Christ  which,  as  we  were  led  to  suppose,  prevailed 
among  those  whom  Origen  refers  to  the  second  class  of  Ebionites, 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  warranted  to  ascribe  also  to  these  Naza- 
renes ;  for  that  they  did  not  suppose  the  divine  element  in  Christ 
had  its  first  begianing  with  his  inauguration  into  the  Messiahship, 
seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew 
gospel  which  Jerome  received  fVom  them  and  translated  into 
Latin,  did  not,  like  the  gospel  of  the  other  party,  commence  with 
the  inauguration  of  Christ  into  lus  office  as  Messiah,  by  John  the 
Baptist,  but  had  adopted  besides  the  first  chapters,  which  treat 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.*  He  is  described  by  them  as  the  one 
towards  whom  the  progressive  movement  of  the  theocracy  tended 
from  the  beginning ;— as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  earlier  divine 
revelations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  trom  whom,  down  to  this 
time,  only  isolated  revelations  and  excitations  bad  proceeded,  first 

'  Sea  Jerome'a  renwrki  on  thoM  pwugBS,  I.  c.  p.  130,  «d.  V*Uu*i. 
>  L.C.  I.  i.  c.  i.  p.  21. 

*  Sec  Jerome's  remirka  on  thu  passage,  L  c.  p.  425.  lo  the  edition  of  lHutitatj, 
t.  iij.— the  places,  p.  79,  63,  2G0  and  2S1. 

*  Ai  appears  evident  from  Jerome'l  oomineDtar7  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  chapter 
ii.,  at  the  beginning,  whnre  by  tba  ipeum  hebiaicnm  is  donhtleis  lo  be  uodenlood,  ac- 
cording to  the  connection,  the  Hebrew  Oospel  of  the  Naiarene* ;  aUo  feom  the  word* 
which  he  ciue  from  this  Oospel  in  bis  work  de  *inf  illnnrib.  a.  3. 
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ttwai  an  abiding  place  of  rest,  a  permanent  abode.  InaBmuch  aa 
the  Holy  Spirit  waa  the  productive  principle  of  his  entire  natnre, 
and  it  was  first  ft^m  him  that  the.efQciency  of  the  Spirit,  in  shaping 
the  entire  life  of  humanity,  and  forming  other  organs  of  action,  could 
proceed,  he  is  called  theFirst-bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit; — as  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  also  denominated  his  Mother.'  Where  this  gospel  describes 
hov  the  Thole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  his 
baptism,  and  abode  permaneiitly  vith  him,  the  following  words  of 
salutation  are  ascribed  to  the  former :  "  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets 
I  expected  thee,  that  tlion  shouldeet  come,  and  I  might  find  in  Uiee  a 
place  of  rest ;  for  thou  art  my  resting  place,  thou  art  my  first-born 
Son,  who  reignest  for  erer." '  Assuredly,  in  this  representation,  we 
perceive  a  more  profound  Christian  consciousness  rising  above  the  li- 
mited views  of  the  common  Ebionitism.  And  the  appellation,  given 
to  the  Uoty  Spirit,  of  Mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps,  in  some  way, 
stand  connected  with  the  idea  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

It  appears  erident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  although 
sternly  pronounced  Ebionitism  excluded  all  speculations  concern- 
ing the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  yot  still,  where  it  assumed  a 
milder  and  more  liberal  form,  as  it  did  in  the  case  we  have  just 
described,  such  specnlaUons  might  perhaps  also  be  united  with  it. 
Agun,  we  must  not  forget, — what  we  have  more  carefully  consi- 
dered in  ihe  general  introdnclion, — that  at  tliis  period  Judaism 
had  become  decomposed  into  manifold  and  even  conflictang  ele- 
ments ; — and  ttiese  had  become  blended  with  many  tendencies 
foreign  from  original  Judaism.  These,  now,  might  easily  be 
attracted  also  by  Christianity,  and  might  seek  to  appropriate  it 
to  themselves,  after  Uieir  own  way.     If,  at  first,  pharisuc  views 

'  8u  tlM  pasagM  cited  bjJsrome,  in  MioLun  1.  ii.  c.  ?,t.  tl  p.  620  ;  uidbj  Origan, 
t.  U.  Job.  S  S,  in  which  Chriit  ujb— 'A^n  [>xU  ^i  i  /timt  f"i,  ri  Synr  wnS/im,  ir  /uf 
rwr  r(i)^£w  /H*  ■■>  aa^ri)-si  /u  ilf  ri  ifii  ri  fiy*  SuCiif ;  wbsre  it  Buy  be  ■  qnMtign 
whether  tbe  ibanghl  it  merely  expressed  in  >  poetic  fona,  that  Chriat  repaired  thithei 
by  the  impoW  of  lbs  Holy  Spirit,  irbioh  uiimaled  him  in  all  thioga,  or  whether  a  aD- 
pcmatim]  conToyance  ia  meant.  That  the  paaaage  ia  to  be  nndenCood  in  the  fonner  way, 
and  not  literally,  appean  probable  nhen  we  compare  it  with  the  Hmilar  GgoratiTe  node* 
af  eipreanoQ  in  an  orienul  writer.  In  Taberiatanenai*  annalea  regnm  atqne  l^torum 
I>ai,  Tol.  ii.  Pan  i.  Qryph.  lA3b,  fMge  103,  it  i«  uid  by  thaae  whom  Ood  had  convened 
froa  being  enemiea  of  Hahomet  into  aealooa  ad*ocatea  of  bit  eaue  (in  Koaegarten'a 
l^tin  tnnilation  &om  the  Arabic  original) ;  "  Deniqne  Dens  oordibiu  cinoinniaque  noa- 
Iri*  prvheinia,  per  enm  in  viam  rectam  ita  nos  diraiit,  nt  earn  aeqnaMOinr." 

'  Vid.  HieroDTTQ.  in  Isu.  1.  iv.  e.  11,  t.  it  p.  ISS. 
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became  mixed  with  the  apprehension  of  Christianity,  they  were 
afterwardB  followed  by  such  as  were  more  nearly  related  to  Eseen- 
ism,  or  to  the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  Apostle 
Faul  having  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  circle  of  labours,  in 
which  his  commanding  uifluence  opposed  an  invincible  bulwark 
to  all  cormptious  of  Christian  truth,  there  began  to  be  formed, 
£rst  in  Asia  Minor,  such  mixtures  of  doctrine,  the  earliest  exam- 
ple of  which  we  find  in  the  Church  of  Colosse,  in  Phrygia.  Similar 
appearances  we  recognise  once  more  in  a  great  deal  which  Epi- 
phanius  unbraces  under  the  general  name  of  Ebionitism — appear- 
ances which  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  Ebionitism  that  sprang 
out  of  the  common  Fhahsaic  elements,  and  the  origin  of  which 
would  assuredly  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  in 
which  Epiphanias  wrote.  Among  tbe  EbioniteB  described  by 
Epipbanius,  there  wore  those  who  started  from  that  common 
Ebionitic  view  of  Jesus  as  a  man,  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Messiah  on  account  of  his  legal  piety ; — but  then,  whilst  others 
afBrmed  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on 
him  at  his  consecration  to  the  Mcssiahship  by  the  baptism  of 
John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  of 
tbe  spirits  created  by  Gx>d,— a  spirit  exalted  above  all  the  angels,' 
— and  the  latter  was  then  considered  the  true  revealer  of  God, 
the  Messiah  in  the  highest  sense.  Sy  means  of  such  a  separation 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebionitic  element 
might  pass  orer  to  the  Gnostic.  Others  placed  in  connection 
with  Christianity,  that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  ns  under  so 
many  different  forms,  on  which  sometimes  the  Oriental,  sometimes 
the  Hellenic  stamp  predominates,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man, 
Adam  Kadmon,  the  prima]  man.  The  Spirit,  which  is  the  pure 
efflux  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  appeared  first  in  Adam  and  after- 
wards returned  under  manifold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to  hie  fallen 
children, — this  same  Spirit  re-appeared  in  Christ,  to  deliver  the 
last  revelation  to  humanity. 

We  should  not  be  warranted  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  all  the 

>  So  atyt  EpiphuiinB  ;  Oi  pdtitriirn  In  Suv  wmt^  mMr  ytyintf^,  iXXa  Iit.'Wu, 

iri  TtB  inuTtiiiiTt(ii  a-irim/u'iai.  So  Fhilo  deicribe*  the  Logot  M  ui  ifxtyyiiH. 
Cons,  ihc  Jewiih  Bpocrrpbil  irork,  'IivHf  rttrmx'i :  IlfiiTiyntt  nrrii  X'^n  (unftirtv 
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tendflncies  vhich  vere  designated  nnder  the  comtnoa  name  fiC 
Ebionitisin,  the  same  d^ree  of  adheeion  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
There  bad,  in  troth,  been  erolred  among  tlie  Jews  themselTes, 
out  of  the  opposition  to  the  traditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  as 
we  saw  in  the  example  of  Sadducdsm,  tendencies  whose  aim  was 
to  distinguish  the  ori^nal  rdigion  of  Moses  fVom  later  additions. 
This  distinction,  however,  mi^t  assume  different  forms,  as  it 
happened  to  proceed  (torn  different  tendencies  of  mind.  An  en- 
tirely different  character  from  that  which  it  presented  among  the 
Saddacees,  it  most  hare  assnmed  in  those  cases  where  it  started 
from  some  mystico-aecetic  bias,  which,  alien  Axim  the  original 
Hebraism,  had  formed  itself  out  of  that  which  was  the  essential 
element  of  Judaism  as  opposed  to  Fbarisaism  and  Sadduceism,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  spirit.  Out  of  this  sprung 
next  the  idea  of  a  more  spiritual,  primitive  reli^on,  which  had 
been  corrupted  at  some  later  period  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
dements ;  and  among  these  corruptions  was  reckoned  eferything 
that  was  at  variance  with  thi^  mystico-ascetic  tendency.  There 
was  an  Ebionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  Epiphanius,'  which,  reject- 
ing as  well  the  eating  of  flesh  as  the  offerings  of  animals,  ex- 
plained the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as  a  thing  foreign  from  pri- 
mitive Judaism,  and  as  a  corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated 
from  thia  point  of  view,  mnst  have  been  considered  as  a  resto- 
ration of  the  original  Judaism.  From  this  sect  proceeds  a  book 
nnder  the  name  of  Jacob,  dnaiaS/iol  'laxaiZeu,  Steps  of  Jacob 
(probably  intended  to  denote  the  steps  of  initiation,  with  reference 
to  the  true  Gnosis),  in  which  the  patriarch  is  introduced  discours- 
ing against  the  sacrificial  and  Temple  worship.  With  this  ascetic 
tendency  stood  connected  the  rule  which  required  a  totel  renun- 
dation  of  earthly  goods,  complete  poverty,  as  an  essential  part  of 
religions  perfection ; — whether  such  a  tendency  had  already,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Christianity,  sprung  up  among  the  Jews, 
in  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit  in  Judaism, — just  as  the  socie- 
ties of  spiritual  paupers  (the  apoetolici,  the  paupcrcs  de  Lugduno) 
sprung  up  during  the  middle  age,  from  an  opposition  of  this  sort, 

'  Wbether,  M  Epiphuiiaa  illegei,  *  penou  athemise  anknowD,  bj  the  name  of 
Elui,  had  lo  great  influence  in  bringing  about  thia  modiEcalioii  of  Kbianitiim,  we 
mnat  leaye  nndetcroiined.  In  the  formstion  of  ■  reli^aon  tendenoj  of  this  kind,  Teiy 
Utile  depentb,  in  anf  caie,  on  the  pononality  of  an  indiTldual. 
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— or  whether  this  tendency  was  first  called  forth' by  a  partial  and 
imperfect  apprebeneion  of  the  Ghriatian  principle.'  The  Jewish 
Bpirit,  although  this  vas  foreign  from  the  original  Hebraism — yet 
nerertheleas  manifested  itself  in  the  whole  ontword  character  which 
it  gave  to  the  opposition  betwixt  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  as  if  the  two  were  outwardly  divided  in  the 
world,  ajid  the  presait  earthly  world  belonged  wholly  to  Satan, 
whilst  the  future  bad  been  committed  to  Christ.  Hence,  those  who 
would  participate  in  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  must  look 
upon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien  ttom  them,  and  renounce 
every  earthly  possession.  The  members  of  this  sect  were  willing  to 
call  themselves  Ebionites,  as  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  they  traced 
back  this  inherited  name  to  the  circumstance,  that  their  fathers, 
who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jerus^em,  renounced  all  rights  of 
private  property,  and  lived  in  an  unconditional  community  of  goods.* 
The  question,  whether  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  name, 
depends  on  anoUier,  whether  the  name  was  employed  originally  to 
designate  only  a  smaller  portion  of  the  Ebionites,  and  afterwards 
obtained  a  more  general  application,  or  whether  thai  more  general 
application,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  the  earlier  one,  and 
this  interpretation  of  it  first  introduced  at  the  stage  of  the  above 
described  peculiar  modification  of  the  Ebionite  spirit. 

But  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  however,  we  see  a  reaction  of  the 
original  HebVaism  manifesting  itself  in  the  fact,  that  this  sect  com- 
bated the  over-valuation  of  celibacy ;  that  they  were  inclined  to 
prefer  early  marriage,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the 
Jews,  as  being  a  preservative  against  nnchastity.  This  party  must 
therefore  have  been  polemically  opposed  to  those  ascetic  tendencies 
in  the  Christian  Church  which  favoured  the  life  of  celibacy.' 

The  peculiar  Ebionitic  tendency  here  described,*  appears  in  a 

>  S«e  aboTe,  p.  ST6. 

'  This  laadator;  miM  of  the  epithat  -^m,  i>  referred  to  aleo  in  the  words  of  TeaU- 
meatom  Tti.  in  the  Testunents  of  the  twelve  patmrehi  (c.  C),  where  it  is  said  reHpect- 
ing  the  form  of  goTernment  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  the  Mesaiih  ;  'Aym  'IrjiiAl. 
p-«W-.l-'.ir.i.l.  r.r.-.ir,,    -.1    I,    wT^x''f- 

*  Bo  we  niij  remuk  a  aimiUr  opposilioD,  proceeding  from  the  ssme  ipirilnil  bent, 
unong  Iha  ZibiiDB,  or  disciples  of  John. 

*  Epiphaaini  speaks  of  Ihsae  Ebiooitea  as  a  party  atill  exisliiig  in  hta  own  time.  It 
is  GeFUin  that  he  had  derived  the  information  he  gives  ol  oancerning  them,  partly  from 
his  own  persons)  interconru  with  the  sect,  and  partly  from  other  works  of  theirs  besides 
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Terr  remarkable  apocryphal  book,  called  the  ClcmentineB.  or  tixe 
dgfateen  Homilies,'  in  which,  as  it  ia  pretended,  Clement,  de- 
scended from  a  noble  faznily  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
the  church  in  that  city,  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion  and  of 
the  discourses  and  disputes  of  the  Apostle  Peter.*  It  is  some* 
what  difficult,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what  belongs  to  the 
general  tendency  of  that  particular  sect  of  the  Ebionites  which  we 
last  described,  and  that  which  must  be  reckoned  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  author,  as  they  developed  tbemBelves  amid  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  Uie  second  century.  At  all  eventa,  it  may  be 
easily  seen,  how  a  religious  tendency  and  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion mi^t  be  called  forth  in  some  connection  with  these  conflict- 
ing opinions.  When  the  Jews,  Judaizing  Christians,  and  Christians 
of  pagan  descent  were  standing  in  atom  oppcwition  to  each  otlier ; 
when  Judaism,  attacked  in  various  ways  by  the  Gnostics,  was 
placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  the  thought  occurred  to  some 
individual  of  this  particular  Ebionitic  tendency,  to  compoBe  a 
work  that  might  serve  to  reconcile  those  opposite  views, — a  work 
of  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  tendency, — a  noticcabte  pheno- 
menon in  the  ferment  of  that  chaotic  period,  te  which  a  new  breath 
of  life,  setting  everything  in  motion,  had  been  communicated  by 
Christianity,  and  in  which  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  could 
be  fused  together,  what  was  really  profound  meeting  and  mingling 
with  what  was  altogether  fantastic.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  apol<^tic  and  conciliatory  aims  of  this  work,  is  the  idea  of 
a  simple  and  original  reli^on,  proceeding  from  divine  revelation 
.  as  the  common  foundation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The 
'  aupranaturalist  element  of  Judaism  is  here  presented  in  peculiar 
strength.  In  contemplating  so  many  restleas  spirits,  ever  on  the 
search  for  truth  and  tortured  with  doubts,*  so  many  conflicting 

the  ClementineB.  The  Clemen^nea  presuppose  the  existence  of  snch  s  sect, — not  that 
the  uriter  of  thU  irork  ilieold  be  Tegarded  es  the  iDthor  of  such  a  STStem. 

'  -O^x.-^. 

'  I  canool  itaj  mTself  the  pleunre  of  directing  the  *llentioa  of  the  theotogica] 
pgUio  to  ■  WDTk  irhich  we  are  soon  to  expect  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
OUT  joDDg  theologians,  the  candidate  Adolph  Schliemann  of  Rostock, — containing  a 
Ihorongh  inveMigation  into  the  origin,  the  end,  the  pecaliar  religioaa  bent  of  mind,  aod 
the  eompoaitian  of  Ihii  remarkable  book;  acd  intended  also  to  emhrace  a  complete 
eritioal  e«  am  illation  of  all  that  ba*  been  aaid  till  now  OD  this  sahject,  which  of  late  has 
baeii  so  moeh  diseussad. 

■SeoToli.  p.  II. 
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systems  of  the  pbilosopbere,  the  author  is  connnced  of  the  Docessity 
of  a  divine  reT^ation ;  without  which,  man  is  certain  of  nothing  bnt 
the  moat  general  principles  of  morality, — the  conscionsness  that,  as 
no  one  is  willing  to  suffer  vrotig  from  others,  so  no  one  should  do 
wrong  to  others.'  Whoever  seeks  the  truth,  evinces  by  this  very  fact 
that  be  is  in  need  of  some  higher  source  from  which  to  derive  the 
knowledge  of  it.  He  needs  a  criterion  to  enable  him  to  distin- 
guish the  truth ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his 
inclinations : — hence  so  numy  opposite  systems.  "  He  only  wbo  is 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  the  truth,  be  who  has  no  doubts,  he 
who  knows  the  truth  by  means  of  a  higher  spirit  dwelling  within 
himself,  which  is  superior  to  all  nncertainty  and  all  doubt,  obtains 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  can  reveal  it  to  others."  Thus 
the  author  arrives  at  the  conception  of  the  true  prophet,  from 
whose  revelations  all  religious  truth  is  to  be  derived.*  "  Looking 
away  fVom  all  others,  men  should  intrust  themselves  to  the  pro- 
phet of  truth  alone,  whom  all,  however  ignorant  they  may  be,  can 
know  as  a  prophet.  Cfod,  who  provides  for  the  necessities  of  all, 
has  made  it  eajay  for  all,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to 
rec(^;ni8e  the  person  of  such  a  revealer."  "  The  first  prophet  was 
Adam,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed  as  he  was  immediately  by 
the  creative  hand  of  God,  that  which  is  the  immediate  efflux  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  dwelt."  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man, 
is  one  which  the  author  of  the  Clementines  felt  constrained  to 
combat,'  as  blasphemy  against  God.*  "  On  the  man  created  after 
his  own  image,  God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full 
of  the  divinity  of  his  Creator,  and  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all 
things,  he  revealed  to  his  children  an  eternal  law,  which  has 
neither  been  destroyed  by  wars,  nor  corrupted  by  godless  power, 
nor  hidden  in  any  particular  place,  but  may  be  read  of  all  men."* 

>  Ham.ii.  c6:  'AXn/ii'x  M^mnTt  ti  Innrii  In-u,  rXai  wtXirimi /hhii,  •"li  nSrm 

nr  /li  liiV  <!>.Xt>  <>lit(7i  T*i>  ytirn  rafimrii. 
■  Horn.  ii.  c.  9.  •  Horn.  iii.  c  20  sni]  43, 

'  W«  should  ha-re  better  means  of  jndgine  in  whit  wrt  of  connection  this  view  stood 
trilh  earlier  Jewish  doctnaea,  if  ■  Jewiib  work  were  made  knawD,  which  hu  been 
cited  bj  Eisenmenger  (Theil.  i.  Kap.  8,  S.  336),  sis  nisi,  llie^iun'^,  innocence  of 
AduD,  in  which  it  whs  likewise  aueited  that  Adun  noTer  sinaed. 

*   Horn.  viii.  c.   10:    Hifuj   ■Umr  ^{iri>,   iXiir  QierliBps  we  ahonld  read   Ikmi), 
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In  reference  to  tbiB  general  reTelation  of  God,  it  iraa  consiBtent 
with  the  ByBtem,  in  the  Clementines  to  affirm,  "  that  the  appear-, 
ance  neither  of  Jesus  nor  of  MoBca  vould  have  been  necessary,  if 
men  had  been  villing  of  themselves  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  right  (of  what  they  mast  do,  in  order  to  obtain  God's 
faroDT ;  for  ererytbing^  depends  on  works.') "  But  since  tbis 
original  revelation,  which  should  have  been  transmitted,  by  the 
living  word,  from  generation  to  generation,  was  cormpted  over 
and  over  by  impure  additions,  proceeding  from  an  evil  principle 
(a  notion  which  in  this  book  stands  closely  connected  with  its 
perrading  doctrine,  concerning  the  antithesis  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  prindple  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world),  new 
revelations  were  requisite  to  counteract  these  corruptions,  and 
restore  the  matter  of  that  onginal  revelation ;  and  it  was  always 
that  primal  Spirit  of  humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Adam,  which, 
in  manifold  forms,  and  under  various  names,  re-appeared;* — where 
we  have  presented  that  view  of  the  matter, — falling  in  with  the 
eclectic  bent  of  the  period,  but  in  the  £a«t  ever  recurring  from 
the  oldest  time, — which  regarded  all  religions  as  different  forms 
of  the  manifestation  of  one  divine  principle,  or  of  one  l\indaniental 
truth.  Thus,  Moses  constitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion ;  uid  the  religious  law  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the 
new  revelations,  intended  to  restore  the  primitive  truth.  The 
author  of  the  Clementines  joined  himself  to  that  party  of  the 
Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateuch  above  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  alone  passed  with  him  as  a 
book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  be  was  far  from  acknow- 
ledging it  as  such  in  its  whole  extent.  We  see  in  him  the  first 
;  who  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Fentateacb, — being  in  tbis, 
'  as  in  many  other  respects,  a  forerunner  of  far  later  appearances ; 
being  the  first,  indeed,  who  availed  himself  of  many  of  the 
arguments,  which  were  afterwards  again  brought  forward,  inde- 

l.i  rirr  irt*tKfu^ti{,„,  kxxi,  wit,,  i»^,»r^,«.  iini^i,,,.  Wilhonl  donbt  It  was 
the  ■nthor'a  dengn  to  oppOH  this  origiiul,  aniverul,  elernal  Isw,  springing  fnim  the 
raTektloa  of  God'e  Spirit  in  the  first  min,  to  the  Mosaic  law  recorded  in  the  lutler  of 
Scripture,  which,  aa  he  endeavours  to  shew  in  this  work,  must  be  liable  to  all  tliobo 
defect)  from  which  that  higher  Uir  was  exempt. 

*  Rom.  Till.  G.  5  :  Of^i  yi{  it  H-vtimi,  tin  tSc  tw  'Inrw  r*(crrlat  xf''^  ^'<  >'"{ 
if,'  imtn£f  rt  iCViyo  uiTt  Uiitjm. 

'  Horn.  iii.  c.  30  :  'Oi  it/  ifj^Si  mmui  S/tm  rt'i  iufti  <r  f^ffil  i>.'kirrit  rii  a.'i.'is 
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pendently  of  him,  by  later  diapntcra  of  the  genuineness  of  tbis 
work.  He  maintained,  for  instance,  that  tbe  Mosaic  doctrine, 
wbich  was  to  be  transmitted  only  by  the  living  word,  was  re-written 
many  times  over  ;  and  that,  nntil  the  Fentateucb  reached  its  tatsst 
farm,  various  foreign  elements,  conflicting  with  the  truth  revealed 
by  Moses,  were  introdnced,  through  the  influence  of  the  principle 
which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  the  revelation  of  the  godlike.  Thus 
he  could  explain  away  as  interpolations  everything  which 
contradicted  his  own  ascotic  tendency,  and  which  was  made  use  of 
against  it  by  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans  and 
the  Gnostics.  In  those  cases  where  the  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  sought  to  relieve  a  difGculty  by  explaining 
that  the  letter  was  the  mere  envelope  of  an  idea  allegoricaJly  re- 
presented, the  author  of  the  Clementines  would  remove  such  a 
stone  of  stumbling  entirely  away,  by  the  application  of  his 
expurgatory  criticism.  This  he  was  forced  to  do  by  his  chosen 
position ;  for  he  was  opposed  to  all  allegorical  shifts.  He  required 
of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly ;  without 
ambiguity;  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  the  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,' — though 
for  the  rest,  he  indulges  himself  in  extremely  violent  and  tortuous 
interpretations,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

Since  the  author  of  the  Clementines  required  of  the  prophet,  that 
he  should  announce  the  truth  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in  simple, 
clear,  and  nnambignous  langnage,  with  this  requisition  must 
correspond  also  the  notion  he  formed  to  himself  of  inspiration,  and 
of  the  prophet's  mental  state.  He  rejected  the  Platonic  notion  of 
an  MouDiaefiot  corresponding  to  the  /^atia, — of  an  ecstatic  state 
of  the  prophet,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Jewish  Uieology  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  lies  at  bottom  of  the  legend  respecting 
the  ori^n  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  the  case  of  the  true 
prophet,  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  such  state  of 
ecstacy,  in  which,  borne  onward  by  the  might  of  a  higher  actuating 
spirit,  the  prophet  announced  greater  things  than  be  could  him- 
self comprehend.  Such  a  state,  ho  supposed,  did  not  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  divine  Spirit, — for  this  is  a  Spirit  of  quiet  and 
of  order, — but  corresponded  to  the  character  of  tbe  demofiracal 
spirit,  which  is  a  spirit  of  confusion.  Such  states  as  inight  occur 
'  Horn.  iii.  c.  26  ;  "Pnri  Tf.fit»iiiii,  "f  J  kiyu. 
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in  pagan  divination,  and  at  the  pa^an  oracles,  ought  not  to  he 
transTerred  to  the  true  prophet.  If  a  person  is  impelled,  some- 
times by  this  and  at  other  limes  by  that  spirit,  announces  Bomc- 
timea  what  the  divine  Spirit,  and  at  other  times  what  bis  own 
spirit  suggeets  to  him,  then  the  criterion  is  granting,  hy  which  to 
separate  in  his  discourse  the  tme  fkim  the  false.  The  prophet 
who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  religion,  and  from 
whom  men  were  to  learn  to  distingnish  the  genuine  from  the  spn- 
rioDB,  in  the  earlier  records  of  religion,  would  himself  make  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  separation  over  again.  The  author 
of  the  Clementines  had  a  true  perception  of  the  &ct,  diat  notliing 
analogooB  to  the  ecstacy  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ; 
'  that  the  whole  style  in  which  he  expresses  himself  testifies  of  a 
calm  consciousness,  always  clear  as  to  its  own  meam'ng,  always 
self-possessed.  But  as  it  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  many  in  this 
period  to  be  looking  for  the  full  and  complete  everywhere  alike, 
to  allow  of  no  gradn^  transitions  and  intermediate  HtepB,  bo  the 
aothor  of  the  Clementines  requires  in  all  manifestations  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  what  corresponds  to  this  complete  conception  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  iulfilled  in  Christ ;  and  all  else  he  sets  down 
as  belonging  to  false  prophecy.  The  true  prophet  must  he  ever, 
like  Christ,  one  with  himself;  must  have  witli  him  the  divine 
Spirit  at,aU  times  alilie.'  Now,  as  he  conid  not  apply  this  notion 
of  prophecy  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as  he  found 
in  them  a  great  deal  that  was  obscnre,  a  great  deal  expressed 
respecting  the  Hessiali  and  his  kingdom,  which,  literally  undor- 
Btood, — as  everything  announced  by  divine  revelation  should  be 
understood, — did  by  no  meauB  agree  with  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  so  he  looked  npon  all  this  as  a 
mark  of  the  Bpnrious  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  calculated  to 
deceive.  And  so  the  Jews  did,  in  fact,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  astray,  by  this  ambiguous  or  false  matter  in  the  prophets, 
when  they  were  looking  for  a  worldly  Uesaiah,*  and  a  worldly 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  when  they  expected  in  the  Messiah  the 
son  of  David,  not  the  Son  of  God,*  and  hence  did  not  acknow- 
ledge Jenu  as  the  Messiah. 

'  Horn,  Tiii.  f .  11  »nd  12.  »  L.  c.  c.  S2  uid  S3. 

*  Tha*  in  Horn.  xTiii.  c.  13,  the  puuge  Matth.  j 
fo«lioD  to  tbe  Jews,  who  is  tlia  MewUli  hw  tli«  hii; 
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We  may  well  preaume  that  when  men  of  the  peculiar  spiritual 
bent  which  characterised  the  £BscncB,  became  possesBed  of  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  they  would  shew  themBelvea  to  be  opposed,  on  this 
side  also,  to  the  common  Pharisaic  notions,  and  would  shape  the 
idea  in  accordance  with  their  own  mystico-ascetic  spirit.  Such  a 
peculiar  shaping  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  ClementineB,  That 
Ebionite  idea  of  spiritual  poverty,  of  which  we  hare  spoken  above ; 
that  striving  after  emancipation  from  the  world,  which  was  opposed 
to  the  secular  direction  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  great 
body  of  the  Jews,  and  the  traces  of  which  we  p^veive  also  in  the 
Clementines'  aa  the  product  of  such  a  shaping  of  (he  Ebionite 
spirit,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  mode  of  apprehending  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  kin^om.  Opposition  to  the  se- 
cular and  political  element  entering  into  the  notion  of  the  Uessiab 
— -to  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts,  would  necessarily  spring  out  of  it ; 
and  80  we  find  the  case  to  be  in  the  Clementines.  Now  as  the 
author  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  organic  historical  con- 
nection, following  the  taw  of  constant  progress,  in  the  successive 
steps  of  revelation — the  gradual  emei^ng  of  the  idea,  unfolding 
itself  under  the  actuation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal 
envelope — as  he  was  incapable  of  nndcrstanding  this,  he  sees  of 
course  in  everything  that  borders  on  that  secular  form  of  Uie 
idea  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  on  which  the  false  expectation 
of  the  Jews  had  fastened,  the  pseudo-prophetic  element' 

From  these  two  opposite  shapings  of  Ebionhism,  which  may 
be  succinctly  denominated  the  Fhari^ic  and  the  Essenian,'  there 
would  arise,  in  the  next  place,  two  opposite  ways  of  contemplat- 
ing the  Gospel  history, — of  which  the  one  would  seek  to  get  rid 
of  all  incipient  appearances  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  of  every  tiling  that  would  lead  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  higher  nature  and  dignity  there ;  the  other  would 
endeavour  to  expunge  everything  which  represented  bim  as  the 
son  of  David, — the  potentiated  David.*     While  the  great  mass 

I  Horn.  iii.  c  22,  23,  SiC  where  the  conlrut  between  true  andfUse  praphets  u  eelied 
wiLh  reference  to  this  point. 

*  Bj  employing  which  tenn,  however,  we  would  not  be  andentood  la  miinteiD,  thit 
this  putieuUr  shaping  of  Eblanitism  proceeded  directly  Irom  the  wet  of  the  Elnenoi ; 
but  we  regard  Elueniim  aa  being  only  ooe  parlicular  manifeBtation  ofa  religiotta  bent 
of  mind  which  extended  still  brther.    See  vol.  i.  p.  59,  f. 

'  The  author  of  the  Clementino  probably  belonged  to  that  dasa  of  the  Ebionitet  who 
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of  worldly-minded  Jevs  vere  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Jesua  aa 
tbe  Messiah,  because  they  did  not  God  realized  in  him  cTcry  fea- 
ture of  the  Messiah's  image  presented  to  them  in  the  prophets ; 
while  the  CbriBtian  church  teachers,  without  diatinguiBhing  the 
peculiar  poeitions  held  by  the  prophets  in  the  development  of  the 
Theocracy  from  the  more  advanced  position  of  Christiauity,  con- 
trived by  allegorical  shifts  to  introduce  the  fully  developed  Chris- 
tian  scheme  into  the  prophets ;  while  the  opponents  of  Judaism 
among  Uie  Gnostics  laid  hold  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  prophetic  writings,  to  prove  that  an  absolute  oppo- 
sition existed  betwixt  Judaism  and  Christianity ; — the  author  of 
the  Clementines  opposed  to  all  this  another  view  of  the  idea  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  prophetic  gift,  by  which,  while  the  divine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  reli^on  was  upheld,  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  represented  not  as  constituting  any  part  which  be- 
longed to  the  progressive  completion  of  tiiat  religion,  but  as 
something  wholly  alien  from  it.  He  may  have  attached  himself 
to  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  which  exalted  Moses  far  above  the 
prophets,  and  which  placed  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  to  say 
the  least,  far  below  the  Pentateuch.' 

This  view  of  tbe  corrnption  of  the  original  truth,  by  becoming 
int^mixed  with  foreign  elements  in  the  records   of  revelation, 

•ekDowledged  the  iDpernatural  birth  of  Christ ;  for  in  oppoiing  thoge  who  aclinowledged 
tba  prophets  of  the  Old  TeetimeDt,  but  did  not  reckon  Adam  among  Che  propheti,  he 
wfs  (Horn.  iii.  <t.  SO):  "If  one  cannot  diacem  the  hoi;  spirit  of  ths  Msuiah  in  the  mui 
pradooed  immediatelj  by  God's  ereatiye  hand  (rf  iri  x"^'  S""  •"•?•("'""  i^ 
V-'f)'  '■'  !''«'  '■"'  ''  fT't'i  rrmyLn  yiyim^iif  Litis  ij;i(,,  ,i  ri  /.iyrrm 
irituJ  "  It  aeema  implied  here,  (hat  in  Che  hat  form  of  mBnifeatatian  of  iLe  Adam- 
qiirit,  there  must  have  been  swnetbing  analogous  to  the  immediate  eieiciee  of  Ood's 
creative  poirer,  ai  contradisUngnished  from  ordinary  birth,  U  fiuwafii  rrmyirn  (the 
way  in  irhich  the  faUa  prophets  came  into  existence.)  It  is  tras,  the  question  arises 
then,  how  he  represented  to  himself  the  origin  of  others,  whom  he  regarded  no  less  as 
Ibrnu  of  manifestatioa  of  the  primal  spirit. 

*  EpipbaDins  kneir  of  an  Ebionite  party  who  received  the  Pentaleucb  alone  as  the 
diriin  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  did  not  admit  the  anlhority  eren  of  this  in  its 
whole  esleni,  and  irbo  aekDOoledged  Christ  alone  as  a  true  prophet,  and  represented  tbe 
pro|Jkell  of  the  Old  Tutament  as  prophets  endowed  merely  with  human  iDsight,  rnl- 
rtMt  wcfirmt,  mmi  «■  ixUt'mi.  Hcres.  10.  c.  15  et  IS.  A  depreciation  of  the  pro- 
phets springing  out  of  some  snch  Ebionite  principle,  wB  find  described  also  in  the  words 
ti  UetliodiaB,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century — 'E{  I'ti'ni  xninii  tiu( 
rfifinH  iA\ii^mtini.  In  Combafis-  bibliotheca  grttcor.  patr.  anctarinm  uoTiMhniun. 
ParsL  t  113.    Tarii,  1673. 
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stands  connected  with  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  procese 
of  the  development  of  religious  fmth,  and  the  law  obserred  b; 
the  reyelationB  of  God  to  mankind.  That  intermixture  was  de- 
signed, for  instance,  for  the  special  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike 
temper  in  man.  The  consciousneBs  of  God,  love  to  God,  should 
be  so  strongly  developed  in  the  man  of  piety,  ua  to  reject  at  once 
as  spurious  all  those  declarations  at  variance  with  it,  which  have 
become  incorporated  into  the  records  of  religion.  The  criterion, 
accordingly,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  disposition ; — every  thing 
was  to  depend  on  the  cherishing  of  a  disposition  in  which  genuine 
faith  had  become  rooted.'  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  but  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  every 
one  to  be  made  manifest.  Thus  each  man  finds  a  God  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  such  as  he  would  have  him  to  be."'  In  another 
recension  of  this  work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  which  are 
known  to  us  only  in  the  shape  given  to  them  by  the  version  of 
Rufinua,  this  idea  is  also  applied  to  God's  mode  of  revealing  him- 
self in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  entire  life  of  humanity ; 
"  that  which  may  create  doubt  every  where  accompanying  that 
which  leads  to  faith  in  a  divine  providence." '  It  ia  interesting 
to  observe,  how  the  author  of  the  Clementines  was  led  by  bis 
peculiar  cosmological  and  theological  system  to  express,  for  the 
first  time,  that  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  the  profound  Pascal, 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  has  so  beautifully  un- 
folded in  bis  apologetic  "  Thoughts ;" — the  idea  in  which  various 
difficulties,  standing  in  the  way  of  religious  faith,  first  meet  their 
solution,  and  which  points  to  the  true  connection  between  believ- 
ing piety  and  liberal  science. 

Strongly  prominent  as  the  conception  of  outward  revelation,  of 
the  authority  of  a  true  prophet,  is  made  in  the  Clementines,  no 
less  carefully  notwithstanding  is  the  author  of  this  work  on  his 
guard,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  a^nst  giving  a 

'  Aa  la  tbe  end  which  the  introduction  of  tbou  falie  decUntioni  {rCr  ^arf  n/wr 
vifumtSi)  Here  to  subserTB,  the  Homiliea  ay ;  Tmti  'yiyni  xiyf  mmI  *piu,  »■>! 
iktyxHt,,,  r:>n  T>\liir„  tIl  juri  T»  3.«  yt'P'""  ?'*'"•»>«  lx"'>  "'«»  "  "■•t77 
TiF  it(i,  icvT»  «  Mar  mitti  \iyinuti  fti,  fik$-  Afirrih,  iX)iA  >>■))  rin  itX"  i*"<" 
i>ix"l'^    Horn.  ii.  c  33. 

'  Honi.  iTi.  c.  10, 

*  Nihil  omniDO  eat,  qaod  Gdem  provideotue  bciat,  et  doq  bibeat  b  oontrario  *]iud  >d 
inSdeJitatem  puatDni.     lUcagiiilioa.  1.  Tiii.  c.  53. 
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ono-sided  outvjardne$»  to  the  supranaturalist    principle.      The 

fniuTereal  revelation  proceeding  from  Adam  becomes — as  we  see 
— at  the  same  time,  an  inward  one  in  the  conscience.  Erery  new 
revelation,  by  which  the  matter  of  the  first  was  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity,  is  calculated  with  reference  to  the  inward  state 
of  recipiency,  the  inner  consciousness  of  God  and  of  truth.  The 
good  man  dares  to  believe  nothing,  on  whatever  authority  it  may 
be  presented,  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  God  (the  general 
idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation.  The  nature  related  to  God 
is  the  spot  where  the  inner  revelation  of  God  takes  place.  In 
the  truth,  implanted  by  God  in  the  depUis  of  the  human  mind,  all 
other  truth  is  contained; — the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
does  but  bring  this  up  to  consciousness.'  This  revelation  of  God, 
coming  forth  from  within,  is  something  higher  and  more  truat- 
wortby  than  any  revelation  by  visions  and  dreams,  which,  after  all,  is 
something  without  the  man,  and  presupposes  in  him  an  estrange- 
raent  from  the  God  who  stands  to  him  in  so  outward  a  relation.' 

Acc(»^ing  to  the  doctrine  of  this  work,  then,  the  first  &ther  of 
the  human  race  was  moved  by  the  love  of  his  children,  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  to  appear  once  more  on  tho  oarth  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  original 
religion  fVom  the  additions  which  distorted  it.  This  purpose  of 
his  appearance  is  intimated  by  him,  when  he  says,  Uatth.  v.  17, 
<*  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,'  but  to  flilfil."  What 
he  has  destroyed,  then,  cannot  possibly  belong  to  what  he  calls 
the  law,  to  that  primitive  religion.*  He  appeared  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  his  blesaingB  to  his  other  children,  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  of  delivering  to  them  also  that  pure,  primitive 
religion,  which  had  been  constantly  handed  down  by  a  consecrated 
few  among  the  Jewish  people.'  Hence  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
altogether  one  with  tho  pure  and  original  doctrine  of  Moses.  The 
Jewish  mystic,  the  Essenian,  or  any  person  of  that  class,  who 

'  'E.  ^  1.  j^-,  u  9i«  Ti/.,v,  *«(^T-,-«  ««  i..«-,.  i  ixiM.,.,  3..;;  li  x"0 

'  Hum.  ivii.  3  IS :  Ti  rSt  i(yit  l-'  l(m^nj  •*>  lnm»>t,  ri  li  irjJ,  f.'^..  »».,«, 
"'"  "'/* 

'  Tlie  wardi  "  tim  rcfimt"  ue  ftrbitnril;  omUted  here,  because  llie  prophets 
were  not  reeogniaed  b;  the  author. 

'*  HoiD.  iii.  I  51. 
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embraced  Christianity,  v&b  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  docti-ine ; 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  waa  for  him  but  a  confirmation  of  this  ear- 
lier religious  belief;  he  only  rejoiced  to  behold  that  secret  doc- 
trine now  made  the  common  property  of  mankind, — a  thing  which 
before  seemed  to  him  impracticable.  In  Jesus  he  vitneseed  a 
new  appearance  of  that  Adam,  whom  ho  had  constantly  reverenced 
as  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  godlike  in  humanity.  "  None 
but  tlie  father  could  so  love  bis  own  children,  as  Jesus  loved  men. 
His  greatest  sorrow  was,  that  he  must  be  striven  against  by  those 
in  their  ignorance,  for  whom  he  strove  as  his  children ;  and  yet 
he  loved  them  that  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobedient, 
yet  he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed  him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  these  things  he  not  only  did  himself,  as  a  father, 
but  also  taught  bis  disciples  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  conduct 
towards  men  as  their  brethren."' 

Hence,  then,  the  conclusion — "  That  the  same  primitive  religion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Christianity; 
— he  who  possesses  the  former,  may  dispense  with  the  latter ; 
and  he  who  possesses  the  latter,  with  the  former ; — provided  the 
Jew  does  not  blaspheme  Christ,  whom  he  knows  not,  nor  the 
Christian  Moses,  whom  ho  knows  not.  But  he  who  is  counted 
worthy  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  both,  to  find  in  the  doc- 
trine announced  by  both  but  one  and  the  same  truth,  is  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in  God, — one  who  has  found  in  the  old 
that  which  has  become  new,  and  in  the  new,  that  which  is  old ; 
— an  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  passa^  in  Matth.  xiii.  52.*  The 
Jew  and  the  Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  God,  that 
they  have  been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man, — 
repeated  under  difierent  forms,  one  by  Moses,  another  by  Christ, 
— to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will.  After  they  have  obtained 
this,  then,  without  any  help  from  themselves,  that  which  now  does 
depend  on  themselves  is,  to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  all  that  is 
prescribed  by  Moses  or  by  Christ.  It  is  in  this  way,  too,  they 
entitle  themselves  to  a  reward." 

Now  if  we  must  recognise,  in  the  author  of  the  Clementines, 

'  Horn.  iii.  I  19. 

*  Horn.  viii.  §  7 :  Tlxi,'  f  rii  taT^^ia/i;!!  rth  i/t^mfmi  WiytZimi,  i;  mw  i-itr- 
jmXiVi  *•■'  uirit  MtmftyititHs.  •Sr4i  int  (•  9(f  rktiritt  •■T»(iV/iiiT«i,  ri  n  itx'it 
til  »f  Xf"*  »"'  **  """  <rm>.a.M  <i>Hiwr. 
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sfW  this  expositioQ  of  his  system,  the  representative  of  some  Jew- 
ish principle  of  docbine,  peculiarly  modified  by  a  vay  of  thinking 
closely  allied  to  Essenism,  a  principle  according  to  which  theworil; 
of  Christ  is  not  prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point,  bnt  Christ 
is  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  lawgirer,  tlie 
rerealer  of  the  truth  which  had  been  previously  taught  and  trans- 
mitted as  a  secret  doctrine ; — then  it  becomes  evident  in  what  sort 
of  relation,  or  rather  opposition,  be  must  hare  stood  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  Jewish  principle,  apprehended  in 
this  exclusive  and  one-sided  manner,  was  wont  to  express  a  pecu- 
liar hostility  to  this  Apostle ;  we  may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the 
same  hostile  relation  existing  in  the  case  before  us.  It  is  true, 
Panl  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  name  ;-  but  the  author  may  have 
had  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  attack  the  principles  of  the  Apostle, 
without  introducing  his  name ;  and  Uiis  is  the  course  actually  taken 
in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James,  prefixed  to  the  Clementines ;' 
where,  by  the  unknown  enemy,  who  comipted  the  doctrine  harmo- 
nizing with  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  preached  by  Peter,  no  other 
person  can  be  understood  than  Paul.*  Ifit  was  of  any  consequence 
to  the  author  of  the  Clementines  to  cany  out  the  idea  of  his  work 
ia  a  consistent  manner,  without  playing  his  part  falsely,  he  could 
allow  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  present  but  the  germ  of  the  future ; 
and  was  obliged  to  represent  those  tendencies  of  his  own  time, 
which  he  really  meant  to  combat,  as  though  they  had  been  ^rcady 
attacked  in  their  principle  by  the  Apostle  Peter.  Accordingly 
he  asstuls  several  of  the  tendencies  which  first  began  to  appear  in 
the  bud  during  the  second  century,  such  as  Gnosticism,  perhaps 
also  Mootauism ;  but  he  transfers  them  all  to  the  contemporary  of 

'  Tbia  perh&pi  did  Bol  proceed  from  the  ume  aathor  ei  the  CUmentJDfla.  So  iro 
might  coudude  from  [he  fkct,  thit  he  difien  from  the  Clementine*  in  hii  riaw  of  the 
Old  Tcslament  propbets,  inumach  u  thwr  divine  mathority  U  preaitppoaed,  and  only 
the  neecseiljof  hevioK  a  key  to  the  right  luideratandiiig  of  them  vgued  from  tlie  uu- 
lignil  J  of  their  tuKiuge. 

*  It  ie  Terj  evident  that  Peter  allndea  to  what  is  reliCsd  in  the  epistle  of  Pial  to  the 
Oalatiuij,  when  he  wys,  "  1  lea  already  the  beginning  of  the  otU  ;  far  anme  of  the 
Cientilra  hare  rejected  the  diKtrlaea  taught  by  me,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  law, 
haring  adopted  an  inti-Iegal  aod  labuIoDe  doctrine  from  tlie  man  who  ii  my  enemy 

(«-»  ix^fi  Mrtf^4ll  i'ltit  riwM  (a>  f >,M{>SIi|  Vfireai/ilin  lilu'HaA.iai.)  And  thia  is 
■bat  HiTDe  have  undertaken  to  do  oven  during  my  lifetime,  wresting  my  word*  by 
variioa  false  interpretatians,  to  tlie  aabvenion  of  the  law,  u  if  1  also  wera  really,  though 
I  did  not  openly  exprete  it,  of  the  same  opinion." 
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the  Apostle  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  who,  on  a«coniit  of  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  in  the  first  centuries,  was  very  generally  regarded 
as  the  representative  and  forerunner  of  all  the  heretical  tendencies 
of  later  times.  As  Peter  is  the  representative  of  the  pure  doctrine 
of  revelation ;  so  in  his  view  everything  conspired  in  the  person 
of  Simon  Magus  to  denote  the  blending  together  of  all  erroneous 
tendencies  in  one  image,  wherein  the  analo^es  to  individual  ap- 
pearances in  later  timee  cannot  he  distinguished  with  certainty. 
In  tbe  sense  of  the  author,  the  Pauline  doctrine  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  Grospel  to  the  law  belonged,  viUiout  any  doubt, 
among  the  number  of  these.  And  the  remark  is,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, umed  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  Peter  aays  to  Simon 
Magus,  "  Why  should  Christ  have  remained  with  his  disciples 
and  instructed  them  an  entire  year,'  if  one  might  be  formed  into 
a  teacher  by  a  vision  ^  If,  however,  thou  hast  been  made  an 
apostle  after  having  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  momentary  ap- 
pearance, then  preach  his  words,  love  his  apostles,  and  fight-not 
against  me,  who  have  lived  in  his  society." '  There  appears  also 
to  be  some  allusion  to  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Christian  scheme 
against  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  age  of  St  Paul,  when  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  law,  that,  as 
the  appearance  of  falsehood  must  uniformly  precede  the  revelar 
tion  of  the  truth, — Simon  Magus  having  preceded  Peter, — so  the 
false  gospel  must  first  be  spread  by  a  teacher  of  error  (Paul),  and 

>  A  BDppositioD,  of  which  we  find  many  truset  even  in  wriUra  beloDging  to  the  first 
centurf,  and  which  might  haig  ewilf  origioited  in  the  defective  chronological  arToiige- 
meat  of  STeuts  in  the  Qoipel  hiilorj,  u  we  find  it  in  the  iTDoptical  writcni.  Had  the 
anLhor  known,  howerer,  from  the  Qoipel  of  John,  that  the  miDiatiT-  of  Chriat  lasted 
WUfro/ yean,  he  asauTedly  bad  apecial  good  rcaaon  for  putting  down  Hvcro/ yean  in- 
ateadof  one.  We  ahali  find  it  probable,  therefore,  thathemadgna  oaeof  John'aQospel. 
Yet  there  are  to  be  faand  in  the  Clementinea  declarations  of  Chriat,  which  bear  a  cloae 
reaemblanco  to  tbe  altogetber  peculiar  tn>«  "I  Chriat'i  discounei  aa  exhibited  in  Ihia 
goapel,  and  which  appear  so  neariy  the  aame  with  particnlaraayinga  of  Chriat,  which  aie 
nowhere  lo  he  met  with  but  in  this  gospel,  that  ws  cannot  avoid  perceiving  them  to  be 
eaxentiillj  identicaL  We  must  either  inppoie,  then,  that  these  sajiuga  came  la  the 
knowledge  of  the  author  through  lome  other  collection  or  narrative  drawn  from  the 
Ooapel  of  John,  or  that  he  fonnd  in  hia  ilmyyii^n  %mi  '^i^mim  auch  worda  of  Chriat 
taken  from  tradition,  which  John  has  communicated  in  tlio  original  connection  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  The  latter  will  appear  to  have  been  tbe  true  atate  of  the  case,  if  we 
compare  the  form  of  these  sayings,  aa  they  occur  in  the  Ctementines,  with  the  foim  in 
which  we  find  them  in  the  Ooapel  according  to  John. 

1  Horn.  KTiL  S  19. 
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then,  after  tlie  destructioa  of  the  t^nplc,  the  true  gospel  must  be 
secretly  disseminated,  for  the  rectification  of  the  subsequent  here- 
«ea  (in  accordance  with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  characterised 
a  tendency  so  closely  allied  to  Easenism) ; '  and  so  likewise  at  the 
end  of  all,  the  Antichrist  would  precede  the  appearance  of  Christ. 

It  must  have  prored  difficult,  it  ia  true,  for  that  rigid  Ebionit- 
ism  vhich  maintained  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  once  established  itself  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing  among  the  pagans,  to  make  proselytes  from  among 
the  members  of  that  body ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  notwithstand- 
ing, fVom  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  hare  been  cited  above, 
that  such  attempts  still  continued  to  be  made  in  his  time,  and 
not  always  without  success ;  for  he  speaks  of  pagan  Christians, 
who  had  been  induced  to  unite  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
with  the  Christian  faith.' 

Ab  it  would  appear,  then,  from  the  exposition  which  has  been 
given,  that  there  were  various  grades  of  difference  amongst  those 
who  were  inclined  to  the  Ebionite  way  of  thinking,  so  there  were 
also  such  grades  of  difference  amongst  the  pagan  Christians  in 
their  relation  to  the  Ebionites  ;  from  a  mild  and  tolerant,  inter- 
mediate tendency,  to  downright  opposition.  In  these  diversities, 
too,  we  meet  once  more  with  those  various  shades  which  had 
already  b^un  to  appear  in  the  apostolic  age.  On  both  sides, 
error  could  find  some  point  of  union.    That  tendency  which  strove 

■  Horn,  ii  0.  IT  ■.  ntZri-  -^iMi  h!  Ixiut  iimyyi),'n  in  wyitto  riri,  >*!  »'  iSrii 
farm  xMimiprir  tw  ityUv  viwtu  lunyyijuaw  AXuiii  ngu^K  itmrM/tptiirHiM 

*  Juslio'i  worda  are  (1.  c  f.  266)  :  Tivi  1)  rulifihim  tir§Ti  In'  rht  Ujtftn  raXiTUxt 
IHii  TIP  fv>.i/ni  til  ■'(  i-ii  Xfirrh  tiv  Siiv  i/trf^tyUt  lai  nMriftm  Irit  un>.ii/i- 
Cifi.  Ws  take  it  for  gnuted,  in  the  vievr  of  (he  nutter  which  we  bave  given  in  the 
text,  that  (Im  author  ia  here  speaking  not  of  Jeirs  but  of  pagans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Diaconoi  Q  Semiach  in  his  Monograph  on  Joilin  Maitjr  (Theil  ii.  8.  23S,  Anm.  \), 
(transbled  io  Tola.  44  and  45  of  tbe  Biblical  Cabinet),  a  work  distinguighed  for  pro- 
found, eztenaire,  and  candid  inqnirj,  anderatsnda  the  aptbor  u  allnding  in  this  case 
alao  to  Jewa.  Bat  since,  in  the  ptecedbg  puioge,  those  Jewish  Christian!  have  been 
described  who  were  for  constrainipg  the  pagans  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  I  do  not 
■ee  haw  we  can  anppoae  that  Jews  are  meant  again  b;  "  those  who  followed  them,  and 
pained  orer  to  [he  obserrance  of  lbs  law."  The  latter  mnat  Decessarilj  be  a  difTerent 
(dasa  from  the  former,  and  therefore  pagan  Christians  only  can  be  meant.  It  ia  evident, 
tnoreoTcr,  that  Jnstin  does  not  eipreea  himself  with  the  same  mildness  in  speaking  of 
the  latter,  ai  in  ipeaking  of  the  former :  for  with  regard  to  one  class  he  simply  tesljiiva 
bis  disapprobation,  bat  wiib  regard  to  the  others  he  says  doubtfully,  "  he  believes  they 
wonld  iitihapt  be  saved." 
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to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Jewieh  and  pngan  Christians, 
might  be  led  wrong  by  the  habit  of  suirendering  itself  too  much 
to  the  inflnence  of  the  Jewish  spirit ;  the  more  repulsire  tendency 
might  in  this  way  be  pushed  onward  to  an  ultra  Faulinism,  break- 
ing loose  from  Uie  connection  of  all  the  other  types  of  apostolic 
doctrine,  and  gradually  passing  over  into  the  prorince  of  Gnosti- 
cism, These  more  rigid  pagan  Christians,  who  by  no  means 
adhered  to  the  genuine  principles  of  St  Paul,  wo  find  represented 
by  that  class  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  they  pronoanced  the  like 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  who  still  observed  the  Uosaic 
law,  even  those  who  were  not  wishing  to  obtrude  it  on  the  Gentile 
Christians ;  maintained  that  such  could  not  be  saved ;  and  re- 
nounced all  Christian  fellowship  and  all  manner  of  intercourse  with 
them.'  The  milder  tendency  of  the  pagan  Christian  party  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  person  of  Justin  Martyr 
himself.  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
those  Jewish  Christians,  who,  although  they  observed  the  Mosaic 
law  for  themselves,  yet  were  not  for  obliging  the  Gentiles  to  do 
the  same.  He  knew  how  to  overlook  the  weakness  of  a  subor- 
dinate position,*  which  must  present  itself  in  tlie  interval  between 
Judaism  and  Gentilism ;  to  distinguish  an  inferior  and  still  de- 
fective stage  of  Christian  knowledge,  from  the  heretical  element. 
But  even  on  those  Jewish  Christians,  who,  while  they  maintained 
the  abeolute  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  yet  united  with  it  faith  in 
Christ,  he  pronounced  no  anathema  excluding  them  from  saJva^ 
tion,  but  simply  witnessed  that  he  could  not  agree  with  them. 
And,  what  is  still  more,  even  from  the  lasa  excusable  Gentile 
Christiana,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away,  by  the 
decepOvo  representations  of  Judairing  proselyte-makers,  to  adopt 
the  Mosaic  law,  even  from  these  be  ventures  not  to  exclnde  all 
hope  of  salvation ;  he  says,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  their 
faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  He  is  ever  true  to  the  principle 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  the 
sole  ground  of  salvation ;  and  this  faith  he  still  acknowledges  to 
exist,  even  where  it  is  accompanied  with  all  defective  Christian 
knowledge.  So  mildly  did  he  judge  respecting  those  who  were 
still  entangled  in  that  error ;  although  he  must  have  known,  with- 

'    Unll  KHWHrr  ifuXiM,  t  irrU,  *•.'(  tunm  Ti».ii£,TH. 
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out  doubt,  that  they  were  far  removed,  not  only  in  their  riewa  of 
tlie  Mosaic  law,  but  also  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  from  what  he  considered  to  be  Christian  truth.  He 
speaks  expressly,  also,  of  those  who  recognised  Christ  barely  as 
a  man  bom  of  men,'  and  without  adding  any  harsher  word,  he 
simply  says,  be  does  not  agree  with  them,'  because  he  held  only 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  prophets.  He  was  under  the 
necessity  of  apeaking  with  more  sharpness  a^nst  the  Gnostics, 
since  by  these,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  historical  Christ  was  attacked. 

This  mild  tone  of  judgment  with  r^ard  to  tke  Ehionites  by 
no  means  varranta  us,  then,  to  suppose  that  Justin  himself  was 
I  inclined  to  Ebionitism.*     The  very  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
I  himself  wJtb  regard  to  the  Judaizing  Chriatiang,  as  parties  with 
)  whom  be  had  no  sympathy,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  the  Pauline  element  of  his  Theology,*  respecting  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake.     Indeed,  how  could  that  man  be  pos- 
sibly inclined  to  Ebionitism,  who  could  assert  that  Christians  of 
a  more  genuine  stamp  sprang  from  the  midst  of  the  pagans  than 
from  the  midst  of  the  Jews,* — who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  genuine  and  full  understanding  of  Christianity  must  first  pro- 
ceed from  the  pagans  1 

Such  mildness  in  pasaiug  judgment  on  the  different  stages  of 

■  Ed.  Colon,  f.  267.  It  in  theEbionitiB,  wilhoatdoobt,  vhomhehupirticulBrljrin 
view  her«  ;  ■Idiongh  oHiti  ChriBtunii  of  limilor  Tiewa  maj  bs  meint  at  the  ume  time, 
U  we  mMj  ugume  tliat  the  reading  of  Che  muinicTipt  i>  correct  '■  "  Tiiii  iri  rtS  li/ii- 
riftp  yirtBi,"  Yet  taking  into  conBideration,  that  the  phraie  "  u/i(Vi;t>  yiut"  n  > 
designation  of  the  Jewa,  and  that  it  was  obBerred  jual  before,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pre- 
exining  dinae  nature  of  the  Heasiah  waa  one  peculierlj  foreign  to  thoie  o/tktir  race, 
Til.  the  Jaeitk,  we  might  be  led  to  conjectore  that  Justin  expreued  himself  thui ; 
"  Hence  there  ire  man/  of  joor  race  (of  Jeviah  deaceot)  who  do  iadeed  icknowledga 
JeSDS  11  the  Messiah,  but  hold  him  to  bei  mere  man."  We  do  not  venture,  howcTer,  to 
pronounce  the  reading  "  iftiTtfm"  to  be  the  one  neceasaril;  reqaired  by  the  cunlext. 

*  A«  ia  maintained  by  many  in  modero  times.  For  the  history,  and  also  a  thorough 
refutation  of  ibis  opinion,  cooeulC  the  above  cited  work  of  Semisch  (Tb.  ii.  p.  233.) 

*  That  he  never  quotes  St  Paul  by  name,  can  be  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  al- 
tboDgh  we  ihonld  not  b«  inclined,  with  Semisch,  to  aooount  for  ibis  silence  on  the 
groand  thai  the  Dialogue  enm  Trypbone  was  written  eipreialy  with  referenoe  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  elements  derived  from  the  Apostle  Jobn  ilso  in  the  same  work,  illhongh 
John  ii  nowhere  named ;  and  in  geuenl,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old 
TeMimeut,  no  writing  is  cited  by  name  bnt  the  CbnuwNlanw  of  the  Apostles. 

'  Bee  above,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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development  in  ChriBtianity  did  not,  indeed,  last  for  any  lengtli 
of  time.  It  is  only  among  th«  Alexandrian  church  teachera  that 
the  traces  of  such  mildnesB  once  more  make  their  appearance ; 
and  indeed  this  was  a  peculiarity  which  stood  connected  with 
their  whole  tendency  of  mind,  hereafter  to  be  described.  Thus 
Origen'  again  recognises  in  these  Ebionites  weak  brethren, 
whom  Christ  notwithstanding  did  not  reject ;  for  he  was  even  to 
them  the  Uessiah,  from  whom  they  expected  all  their  help, 
although  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  the  son  of  David,  not 
the  Son  of  God.  In  his  fine  allegorical  exposition  of  the  story 
of  Bartimeus,  Mark  x.  46,  he  represents  the  blind  man  who 
accosted  Jesus  as  the  Ebionit«,  and  the  many  who  bid  him  to  be 
silent  aa  the  believers  from  among  the  heathen,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  higher  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  although  the  many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  cries  still  the 
more,  since  he  believes  on  Jesus,  although  he  believes  on  him 
rather  after  the  human  manner,'  and  says.  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me."' 

From  Ebionitism,  however,  we  must  distinguish*  certain  ele- 
ments, possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionitism,  but  involving  a 
grossly  material  view  of  Christianity,  since  they  adhered  to  the 
sensuous  envelope  of  the  letter,  and  failed  of  penetrating  U>  its 
spirit ;  that  materialist  element  of  the  religious  spirit,  in  affinity 
with  the  Jewish  position,  which  betrayed  itaolf,  for  example,  in 
the  anthropo-morphism  and  anthropo-pathism  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning God ;  in  the  low  worldly  views  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
founded  by  Christ  on  earth ;  in  Chiliasm.  A  tendency  of  this 
kind  might  easily  take  its  rise  also  in  paganism,  since  it  found  a 
ready  point  of  union  in  the  sensuous  element  of  spiritual  culture 
generally ;  and  this  would,  of  itself,  stand  forth  prominently  as 
the  first  stage  of  evolution,  until  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
like  the  leaven,   had  more  fully  penetrated  the  entire  mode  of 

'  Mttlh.  f.  xvi,  c.  13, 

'  n.r<««.  /.i.  M  w  'Inrw,,  irf{»r.t»Ti;,.  ii  <t.tT,i^. 

This  theoiy,  in  the  germ,  is  to  bs  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandra  :  oi  nU  nXlw 
vh  luiTA  l3.h,i,  fLi  i\,yn,  Myu  })  •.!••  ly.^wriHi  nf  Sut.     StroiD.  1.  tI.  f.  680. 

*  The  neglect  of  thU  diBtinolioD,  and  the  too  indiacrimiaate  HpplicBtion  of  the  term 
EbionitiBm,  h»e  in  recent  tiinec  given  occuion  to  many  arbitrary  hiatorical  comLiiui' 
lions  and  hyiwlhc Bes. 
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thinking.  Altbongh  we  find  among  Jewish  tendencies  the  first 
traces  of  an  intermixture  of  tbe  theocratic  principles  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  hence  the  transference  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament priesthood  into  the  Christian  Church,'  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  cormption  of  the  great  Christian  principle,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  Church  consti- 
totion,  is  to  bo  traced  ultimately  and  everywhere  to  such  a  source. 
TVe  see  the  opposite  case  to  this  in  the  Koman  Church,  where  the 
developmeiit  of  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeded  in  the  first  place 
from  a  Panline,  Gentile  Christian  principle,'  conid  afterwards, 
through  that  outward  and  formal  notion  of  the  Church  which  found 
its  point  of  attachment  in  the  political  element  of  the  fioman  spirit, 
make  open  room  for  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  element  that  had 
been  vanqnished  by  Paul. 

This  new  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  ChriatiaQ  principles  con- 
tributed to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  that  opposite  tendency  of 
mind  already  described  as  to  its  great  features  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  the  present  section — we  mean  the  Gnostic  tendency — 
which  at  length  must  bring  about  a  total  separation  of  Christianity 
from  its  organic  connection  with  Jud^Rm.  But  Gnosticism  is  one 
link  of  a  greater  series  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  this  period, 
originating  in  the  vast  interchange  among  nations  which  this  age 
witnessed,  the  contact  of  the  East  with  the  West,  and  the  inter- 
mincing  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  spirit, — such  a  series  of 
eveata  as  occurs  in  history  only  at  rare  intervals. 

We  see  bow  Christianity  announces  itself  to  the  East  and  tho 
West  as  a  new  power  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  how  oriental 
and  occidental  minds  are  attracted  by  it,  and  peculiar  combinations 
of  both  are  formed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  a  proof  of 
the  great  energy  with  which  it  be^ns  to  operate  on  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  A  transient  though  stupend- 
ous phenomenon  indeed,  but  premonitory  of  the  enduring  inflnence 
which  Christianity  was  to  produce  in  more  distant  future  timefi. 
This  series  of  phenomena  we  now  propose  more  distinctly  to  consider, 

'  On  thisgniiuid  we  find  ueerted  iilreadf  (in  TeaUment.  iv.  of  Jadu,  c.  21),  Hilde- 
bnnd'i  principle  of  tlii^  auboidination  of  the  kingdom  to  Ihc  priesthood  :  'Of  irifixu 

•  Sea  the  evidence  in  ravour  of  thij  origin  of  the  Eoniaii  Cliuri:1i  in  my  Apostol.  Zeit. 
liter,  Bd.  i.  S.  384  S.    M'e  ih*ll  relam  to  (li«  enbject  once  more  in  another  CDnnecliDii. 
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SECTS  WHICH  ORIGINATED  IN  TUE  BLENDING  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
WITH  ANCIENT  ORIENTAL  VIEWS, 

The  liat  of  these  commenceB  with  the  great  family  of  the  Gnostic 
Beets,  in  which  this  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental  spirit  with 
Christianity  made  its  earliest  appearance.  We  shall  speak  first 
therefore  of  the 

GNOSTIC  SECTS. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ORIGIK  ANB  CHARACTKR  OP  THBflE  SECTS,  ON 
TBBIR  COMMO.V  CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  THE  SPECIFIC  DIPFERKNCES, 
CONSTITOTINQ  TUB  GH0DNB8  OP  THBIR  SUBDIVISION. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  historical  importance  of  this  great 
phenomenon,  we  must  contemplate  it  from  several  different  points 
of  view.  Vfe  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of 
the  aristocratic  spirit,  ruling  supreme  in  the  life  and  making  itself 
felt  in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  old  world,  against  the 
Christian  principle  hy  which  it  was  overthrown,  against  the 
recognition  of  one  religious  faith  whereby  all  the  diatinctions 
hitherto  subsisting  among  men  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  were 
to  be  abolished,  and  all  nnited  together  in  one  higher  fellowship 
of  life.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  culture  had  at  first 
spurned  this  faith  with  contempt,  and  set  itself  in  hostile  opposi- 
tion to  it,  ao  afterwards,  when  Christianity  had  found  its  way 
among  the  educated  men  and  seekers  after  wisdom,  the  same 
principle  was  attracted  itself  on  many  sides  by  Christianity,  and 
sought  to  incorporate  itself  with  it.  To  such  a  tendency  the  very 
name  employed  to  designate  this  phenomenon,  the  Gnosis,  refers, 
which  denotes  the  religion  of  knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as 
opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude  (^iarit  tuv  ■xai.y.Siv.')  We 
have  seen'  how  already  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  such  a  phi- 
losophic system  of  religion  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Flatonism,  which  would  exalt  itself  above,  or  set  itself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency  now  found 
its  way  into  Christianity.  But  in  the  present  case,  Orientalism 
was  added  to  Hellenism, — the  Oriental  Theosophy  to  the  Platonic 
'  See  the  Moonnt  of  the  AleMndriui  theology  in  the  general  Introduction. 
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phiU>»ophy.  As  on  the  practical  side,  in  church  life,  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  priesthood  and  laity  had  insinuated  itself  into 
the  dcTelopment  of  Christianity,  bo  here  ire  perceive  a  similar 
reaction  of  the  anti-christian  principle  on  the  theoretic  side.  As 
■we  find  there  the  antithesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here 
Tfl  find  Uie  antithesis  between  knowers  and  beiievers, — a  hierarchy 
of  another  kind.  Beside  ibat  practical  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  class,  the  other  distinction  established  it- 
self, which  had  grown  up  in  tho  theoretical  domain — the  distinction 
between  the  privileged  natures,  the  men  of  intellect,  whose  vocation 
it  was  to  know,  the  vinu/tarixor,  and  the  rude  mass  of  the  ■\'u-xix<u, 
who  could  not  rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith.  We  may  observe 
uniformly,  that  all  reactions  against  the  Christian  principle  are 
^nt  called  forth  by  occasion  of  some  defective  or  discoloured  view 
of  that_principle,  and  arc  directed  against  this :  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  seo  that  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance.  If  greater  pro- 
minence had  been  given  in  the  Church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  con- 
ception of  faith,  this  reaction,  originating  in  an  over-valuation  of 
knowledge  (that  which  Paul  himself  dceignated  by  the  phrase 
etp'iar  Z,vrili),  might  have  arisen  indeed ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  faith  as  thus  understood,  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  overlooked.  But  this  conc^tion  had  now 
become  generally  very  much  obscured ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was 
to  be  found  cmly  the  notion  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of  trust  on  out- 
ward auUiority,  which  by  itself  alone  could  not  obtain  the  reward 
of  eternal  life,  but  must  have  added  to  it  besides  good  works  actu- 
ated by  love.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good  reason  be  characterized 
as  a  subordinate  position  of  the  Christian  life,  sonetliing  which  was 
more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  ;  and  this  furnished  GnosticiBtn 
with  a  plausible  reason  for  its  depreciation  of  faith.'  Again,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  taken  according  to  that  outward  view 

'  The  Ut«  Dr  Miililer  made  Onoatlciiai  a  precnnor  a!  PTotealintiaia,  and  in  endea- 
fonrin^  to  carry  ont  bis  paiitioo,  made  oHfl  of  many  aT^nmentB  parljaljy  ^nmnded  iq 
trntk  Among  tbeae  half  trutlu  betoDgi  the  roUowing:  that  Gnosdciun,  «o  far  as  iti 
pdemioal  attitude  to  the  domiuaot  diurcb  ii  concerned,  did  ondoabtedly  agree  with 
ProteMaDtiim.  But  there  was  this  difference — that  the  oppoeition  in  the  two  tenden- 
cies, ipnng  out  of  an  altogether  different  poai^ve  principle.  In  Gnosticism  it  originated 
in  a  parel;  theoretical  principle,  a  conception  of  the  Gnoris  which  was  fbreiga  from  the 
gnxnul-poeitioii  of  Chiiatianily  ; — in  Froteatantism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sprang  out  of 
the  Pauline  conception  of  faith,  once  more  rcetoiedand  reinstated  in  its  rights.  Mar- 
don  alone  conttitDtcs  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  more  firopriely  he  styled  a  preenr- 
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of  it,  oft«D  placed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  striving  after 
knowledge;  holding  fast  on  everything  as  positive,  as  given  from 
without,  as  an  ^gregate  of  separate  positive  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts. Bat  in  Christianity,  while  faith  was  the  starting  point,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  principle  of  completion  for  all  that  is  purely  human; 
80  the  craving  after  knowledge  in  religion  was,  without  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  a  strict  conformity  to  nature,  also  to  find  its 
satisfaction.  It  was  necessary,  when  Christianity  entered  into  the 
spiritual  life,  that  out  of  it  should  grow  the  craving  to  arrive  at 
some  clear  conBcionsness  of  the  connection  between  the  truths  com- 
municated by  revelation,  and  the  already  existing  mental  posses- 
sions of  mankind — as  also  of  the  internal  harmony  enlisting  within 
the  sphere  of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  organic  whole.  But 
wherever  such  a  craring,  instead  of  being  met  and  satisfied,  must 
be  violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Gnosis  found 
in  this  some  ground  of  justification.  An  exclusively  tbeoretical 
tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
.   deficiency  of  the  latter  tended  to  introduce  the  former.' 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  antique  prin- 
ciple in  religion  against  the  Christian,  stands  closely  connected 
with  another  point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric 
sacerdotal  doctrine  and  an  exoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and 
between  a  philosophic  religion  and  a  mythical,  popular  faith,  has 
its  necessary  ground  in  the  fact,  that  antiquity  was  destitute  of 
any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to  all  the  stages  of  human 
culture,  for  satisfying  the  religious  want.  Such  a  means  was 
supplied  for  all  in  the  faith  in  great  historical  facts,  on  which  the 
religious  consciousness  of  all  men  alike  was  to  depend.  The 
emancipatjon  of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  ele- 

sor  of  FrateatantiEm.  Thus  Rt  Ibe  basis  of  Ihu  irbole  theory  of  Miihler  lies  the  truth, 
that  Gnatliciem,  in  Bo  iitr  u  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  Jewish  elemeut  that  had  be- 
coni«  mixed  In  with  Chiiptiauitj,  was  a  preoursor  of  ProteBtantitm  ;  Co  which,  however, 
it  must  be  added,  that  u  this  reaction  Id  GDoatioimi  proceeded  from  a  diSerent  princi- 
ple, so  it  was  carried  to  an  eatreme  which  led  to  error  of  anotbor  kind,  Marciaii  con- 
slit  utcs  an  exception  in  the  first  reapect,  not  in  the  last.  Batu  a  Jewiah  clement  mixed 
in  with  Chiislianit;  is  perceived  in  Githolicism,  when  considered  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  OoosCic  elements  might  be  natnnllf  expected  to 
manifest  tbemselies  in  Protestantism,  as  viewed  from  ibe  Catholie  poaition. 

1  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  Ambrosius  le  had  been  conducted  to  a  false  Gnosis  - 
'Air>;iaT*>>  <-{ifCiiH'Ti»  ri  ■(iiVwn,  fell  fii^n  nt  iiijyn  no!  liiKTixiij  rUru.  Grig- 
T.  V.  in  Josnn.  §  4.  t.  i.  p.  172,  ed.  Lominalzach. 
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ments  of  the  world,  of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the 
history  of  worship,  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
vorld,  which  knew  not  God  in  his  toiedom,  was  thereby  secured. 
Now,  as  in  the  history  of  worship  we  observed  a  reaction  of  the 
earlier  principle,  which  wonld  force  back  religion  once  more  nnder 
the  yoke  of  the  elements  of  the  world ;  ao  in  the  Gnosis  we 
obserTe  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  whereby  religion  was  to  forfeit  on 
another  side  the  (Veedom  achiered  for  it  by  Christ,  and  to  be  mado 
again  dependent  on  human  speculation.  Christianity  gave  a  sim- 
ple, universally  comprehensible  word  for  the  solution  of  all  tho 
enigmas  which  had  occupied  all  thinking  minds ; — a  practical 
answer  to  all  the  questions,  with  the  answering  of  which  specula- 
tion had  busied  itself  in  vun.  It  disposed  tho  heart  to  a  tone  of 
feeling,  by  virtue  of  which,  doubts  which  could  not  be  resolved  or 
got  rid  of  by  the  efforts  of  speculative  reason,  were  to  be  practi- 
cally vanquished.  Bat  Gnosticism  would  make  the  system  of 
religion  depend  once  more  on  a  speculative  solution  of  all  those 
questions ;  would  in  this  manner  first  lay  for  it  a  firm  fonndaijon 
and  provide  for  the  correct  understanding  of  it,  so  that  men  were 
in  this  way  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Christianity,  first  to  attain 
that  true  firmness  of  conviction,  which  no  longer  depended  on  any 
external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  systems, 
we  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  prodnct  of  reason  divorced  fVom 
history,  and  resolving  to  draw  tho  whole  out  of  its  own  depths. 
As  we  noticed  in  the  general  Introduction,  men  had  turned  back 
again  from  the  rationalist  principle,  with  which  the  bloom  and 
vigour  of  the  ancient  history  ended,  into  which  Greek  and  Koman 
culture  finally  resolved  itself,  and  had  begun  to  search  after  the 
veeUges  of  the  revelation  of  divine  things  in  higtory.  The  empty 
void  into  which  a  mere  negative  philosophy  merges,  had  taught 
the  human  spirit,  craving  after  the  real  by  virtue  of  an  instinc- 
tive necessity,  to  seek  agiun  after  a  more  positive  philosophy. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  this  way,  the  efforts  of  a  revived  Platonism 
to  explore  and  compare  together  the  theologumena  of  ancient 
peoples,  had  arisen.  The  example  of  a  Plutarch  has  shewn  us 
how  this  tendency,  proceeding  out  of  Platonism  itself,  led  to  the 
fountains  of  the  ancient  East.  Platonism  lumed  to  ineorporaie 
ilatlf,  it  is  true,  with  every  thing  else ;  as  this  indeed  resulted 
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from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Grecian  mind ;  but  itself  pro- 
cared  an  entrance  thereby  for  the  Oriental  spirit,  and  the  latter 
now  revolted  against  all  dominion  of  the  Grecian  spirit  It  was  for 
subjecting  the  Grecian  element  to  ita  own  sway,  and  in  its  lofly 
flights  soared  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  Platonic 
philosophy  had  caused  reason,  confined  wholly  within  itself,  to 
remain  contented.  The  profound  Plotinus  felt  himself  called 
npon  afterwards  to  restore  the  original  Platonism,  as  he  believed 
it  should  be  systematically  nnderstood,  to  its  purity  and  indepen- 
dence. He  most  seek  to  release  the  Grecian  spirit  from  the 
dominion  of  tlio  Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of 
the  old  Hellenic  philosophy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of 
the  Oriental  spirit,  as  he  saw  it  exhibited  in  the  Gnostics.' 

Accordingly  we  may  trace,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  different 
elements,  although  not  blended  togetlicr  after  the  same  manner 
in  all, — elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  of  Jewish  theology,  and 
of  old  Oriental  theosophy ;  and  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  different  religious  systems  of  interior  Asia  might  perhaps 
furnish  many  new  particulars,  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of 
these  systems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  caution  should  doubt- 
less be  employed,  lest,  from  an  agreement  which  might  spring 
from  an  inner  ground,  from  the  same  essential  tendencies  of 
human  nature  which  result  in  like  phenomena  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  conclusion  should  bo  directly  drawn  that  there  had 
been  some  inter-communication  from  without.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  religion  too  material,  too 
earthly,  too  confined,  too  little  theosophic ;— for  how  devoid  of 
spirituality,  how  bald,  how  diminutive  and  empty  must  Judaism 
have  appeared,  indeed,  to  men  of  this  intellectual  bent,  compared 
with  the  old,  colossal  religious  systems  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him 
who  understands  the  great  pm'pose  which  religion  is  designed  to 
answer  in  behalf  of  mankind,  this  same  comparison  which  led 
Ikem  to  despise  Judiusm,  first  discloses  its  full  worth  in  relation 
to  the  religious  development  of  humanity.  Those  ancient  religions 
Boemod,  in  their  enigmatical  shapes,  where  man  is  inclined  to  took 
for  lofty  wisdom  much  more  than  in  what  is  simple,  to  promise 
them  far  greater  insight  into  the  questions  which  excited  their 
inquiries. 
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Among  tbe  old  Orieotal  systeme  of  religion,  Parajsm,  or  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaeter,  had  particularly,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
conrse  of  nations  Through  many  ages,  and  the  power  of  tho 
Doalistic  clement,  which  found  a  point  of  sympathy  and  union  in  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  minds  of  this  period,  acquired  great  credit 
and  influeDce, — of  which  the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselves  an 
evidence.  Yet  this  doctrine  appears  here  not  to  have  been  seized 
in  a  way  suited  to  the  original  spirit  of  Parsism ;  for  tliis  wa«  a 
practical  spirit.  According  to  Parsism,  the  creation  of  the  good 
principle  nniformly  comes  first ;  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
are  everywhere  at  work  in  the  world; — Ahriman  is  but  the  dis- 
turbing and  destrnctivo  principle.  While  the  votary  of  this 
system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on  nature, 
governs  and  directs  its  wild  energies,  and  sets  limits  to  destruc- 
tion, he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Onnuzd  for  the  over- 
throw of  Ahriman.  Bat  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  though  not  in 
all  alike,  this  practical  element,  this  love  of  nature,  retreats  far- 
ther into  the  back-ground.  Another  spirit  has  here  pervaded 
and  remodelled  this  scheme.  The  power  of  the  ungodly  principle 
in  the  world  appears  greater ;  and  hence  arises  the  tendency  to 
represent  tho  spirit  in  affinity  with  God  as  abstaining  from 
nature,  which  is  alien  from  it,  rather  than  as  exerting  upon  it  a 
shaping  and  formative  influence.  We  recognise  in  tho  Gnostic 
systems,  considered  on  this  side,  rather  the  spirit  of  Brahmaniam, 
and  especially  of  Buddhaism, — ^that  longing  of  the  soul  for  re- 
lease fh>m  the  bonds  of  matter  (Uio  world  of  Sansara),  of  nature ; 
— for  reunion  with  the  primal  spirit,  from  whom  all  life  has 
flowed ;  that  striving  after  entire  estrangement  from  human  pas- 
mons,  and  from  all  sublunary  things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  finite  existence.  Though  there  is  no  need  of  looking 
after  causes  In  the  shape  of  external  influences,  to  account  for 
sncb  a  direction  of  minds,  which  might  easily  take  this  peculiar 
tone  from  inward  causes  without  any  impulse  whatever  from 
without ;  and  although  even  such  external  influences  themselves 
conid  not  well  be  comprehended  in  their  signilicanGy  without  that 
point  of  union  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  yet  wo  have  reason,  notwith- 
standing, to  suppose  an  influence  also  of  tendencies  and  ideas 
originating  in  those  remote  countries  of  the  East     New  investi- 
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gations  and  discoveries  have  pointed  out  the  way  througli  which 
BuddhaisDi  might  spread  its  influencG,  even  to  districts  within 
the  compass  of  the  BomaD  empire. 

Although  the  Gnoa^c  systems  contain  elements  which  had  been 
deri?ed  from  various  ancient  systems  of  religion,  yet  thoy  will 
never  admit  of  being  explained  as  resulting  simply  from  the  mix- 
ture or  combination  of  such  elements ; — it  is  a  living  principle 
peculiar  to  themeelvee,  which  auimates  most  of  these  combina- 
tiona.  In  the  first  place,  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced, 
stamped  them  with  an  altogether  peculiar  character ;  for  we  may 
often  observe  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  certain  tenden- 
cies are  imparted  to  a  whole  scries  of  intellectual  phenomena  re- 
sulting from  such  times,  even  where  they  stand  in  no  outward 
contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There  are  certain  ten- 
dencies and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderTul  power  over  every- 
thing belonging  to  such  periods.  At  the  present  lime,  it  was  the 
power  of  the  Dualistic  principle,  which  hannonized  with  the  pre- 
vailing temper  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter  saw  itself 
reflected.'  The  ground-tone  in  many  of  the  more  serious  minds 
of  this  period,  was  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  aspiration 
after  something  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth,  the  felt  necessity 
of  some  new  and  higher  order  of  things.  This  fundamental  tone 
also  pervades  the  Gnostic  systems ;  but  upon  this  feeling  Chris- 
tianity exerted  an  altogether  peculiar  inltuence,  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gnostic  systems  would  have  come  to  an  en- 
tirely different  result.  It  was  the  idea  constituting  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  modified 
this  fundamental  tone  of  those  systems ;  although  they  were 
capable  of  seizing  this  idea  only  on  a  single  side,  and  not  in  its 
whole  compass  and  with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  it. 
When,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  the  amazing  impression  is  de- 
scribed which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  as  revealing  a  new  and  mighty  principle  which 
bad  entered  the  precincts  of  this  lower  world,  this  wa«  but  a  re- 
flex image  of  the  powerful  impression  which  the  contemplation  of  • 

'  JdsC  as  th«  progTenJTe  moremeDt  in  onr  own  time  enibles  lu  to  eipUin  the  power 
wliich  the  Pantheistic  priadple  has  acquired,  so  the  progreiuTe  movement  in  iba  period 
of  nhieh  we  are  speaking,  eaphuns  the  power  of  the  Dualistio  principle. 
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the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  his  dceply-workiag  influence  on  humanity, 
had  left  on  the  minds  of  the  fonnders  of  theno  systems.  It  is 
ovidont  how  all  earlier  institutions  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison 
with  Christianity,  as  nothing ;  how  the  latter  appeared  to  them 
as  the  commencement  of  a  great  revolntion  in  the  lifo  of  the 
race.  The  ideas  of  the  restoration  of  a  disturhed  harmony  of 
the  universe ;  of  the  conducting  of  a  fallen  creation  back  to  its 
original  source ;  of  the  reunion  of  the  earth  with  heaven ;  of  the 
revelation  of  a  higher,  godlike  life  in  humanity,  a  life  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  mere  human  nature ;  of  a  now  process  of  de- 
velopment which  had  entered  into  the  whole  earthly  system  of 
the  world— these  and  such  wore  the  ideas  which,  from  this  time 
onward,  formed  the  central  point  of  these  systems.  The  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  aim  of  these  Gnostics  is,  to  grasp  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  and  the  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  whole  evolution  of  the  universe.  In  that  theo- 
ffonic  and  coetnogonic  process  of  theirs,  in  which  they  go  back  to 
the  original  ground  of  ail  existence,  everything  is  referred  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance.  What 
the  Apostle  Paul  says  respecting  the  connection  of  the  redemption 
with  the  creation,  they  made  the  central  point  of  a  speculative 
system,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  speculatively. 

As  it  respects  the  particular  class  to  which  their  speculations 
belong,  those  Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theoeophiats ; — men  with 
whom,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  the  Oriental  element  had  far 
the  preponderance  over  the  Grecian.  They  differed  radically 
from  the  thinkers  of  the  West.  They  moved  rather  amidst  tn- 
tuitions  and  gyniboU  than  conceptions.  Where  the  Western 
thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an  abstract  conception, 
there  stood  before  the  soul  of  the  Gnostic  a  living  appearance,  a 
living  peraonality  in  vivid  intuition.  The  conception  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic 
everything  became  hypostatized,  which  to  the  Western  thinker 
existed  only  as  a  conception.  The  image,  and  what  the  image 
represented,  were,  in  the  Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often 
confounded  together ;  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  divided  from 
the  other.  Hurried  along  in  spite  of  himself,  from  intuition  to 
intuition,  from  image  to  image,  by  the  ideas  floating  before  or 
filling  his  mind,  ho  was  in  no  condition  to  ovolvc  those  ideas  and 
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place  iiiGm  in  the  cloar  light  of  conscionsncBs.  But  if  we  take 
paina  to  sift  out  the  fundamontal  thoughts  lying  undeveloped  in 
their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our  consciousness, 
we  shall  see,  gleaming  through  the  surface,  miuiy  ideas  which, 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in 
far  later  ages,  to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully 
Cflfried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  through  the  influence  of 
faith.'  Intuition,  anticipating  the  lapse  of  ages,  here  grasped 
in  an  immediate  way  what  the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to 
master  only  after  long  and  various  wanderings  beyond  and  short 
of  the  truth. 

The  questions  about  which  they  especially  busied  thcmselyes 
were  these :  how  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite  ? — how  to  conceire  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ? — how  to 
conceiye  of  God  as  the  author  of  a  material  world,  so  alien  from 
his  own  essence  t — whence,  if  God  is  perfect,  the  imperfections  of 
this  world  1 — whence  the  destructiye  powers  in  nature  ? — whence 
is  moral  evil,  if  a  holy  God  is  man's  creator  t — whence  the  great 
diversity  of  natures  existing  among  men  themselves,  varying;  from 
minds  which  may  properly  be  called  godlike,  to  those  which  ap- 
pear to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  blind  passions,  and  without  the 

.   vestige  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  T 

\  Here  Christianity  separated  entirely  what  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  aud  to  a  merely 
speculative  interest  And  jnst  by  so  doing,  Christianity  pre- 
served religion  from  the  danger  of  confounding  things  divine  with 
the  things  of  this  world, — the  intuition  of  God  ivith  that  of  na^ 
ture.  It  directed  the  eye  of  the  mind  beyond  that  whole  series 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  where,  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
eficcts,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of  another,  to  that  al- 
mighty creative  Word  of  God,  by  which  the  worlds  were  framed ; 
so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear,  Heb.  xi,  3.  The  creation  was  here  apprehended,  as  an 
incomprehensible  fact,  by  the  upward  gaze  of  faith,  which  rose 
above  the  position  of  the  understanding,  the  faculty  which  would 

'  Wo  lupnn,  e.  g.  the  iilcas  lying  at  (lie  root  of  the  eyslems  of  iTioso  Gnostica  win 
ftttaclied  tlicmselrcB  to  JiKlaism,  respecting  the  connec^on  of  (lie  Old  nidi  llie  Niir 
Teslament ;  respecting  Iha  iclalion  of  the  propbolic  clement  in  tbe  Old  Tcsliment  lo 
Clirisliuiltj  ;  tcepecting  inapinlion,  uid  tlic  orgsuic  coun«ctioa  in  liistorj-  generally. 
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derive  all  things  from  one  another,  nhich  would  explain  every* 
thing,  and  hence  denies  all  immediate  truth.  This  one  practi- 
cally important  truth  the  Church  was  for  holding  fast  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  from  nothing ; — taking  her  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ancient  tnew,  which  would  condition  God's  act  of 
creation  hy  a  previously-existing  matter ;  and  which,  in  an  an- 
thropopathic  manner,  conceived  of  Him,  not  as  the  free  self-suffi- 
cient Author  of  all  existence,  but  as  the  fashioner  of  a  material 
already  extant.  The  Gnosis  would  not  acknowledge  any  such 
limits  to  speculation.  It  would  explain,  clear  up  to  the  mental 
vision,  how  God  is  Uie  source  and  ground  of  all  existence.  It 
was  thus  obliged  to  place  in  the  essence  of  God  himself  a  process 
of  development,  through  which  God  is  the  ground  and  source  of 
all  existence.  From  overlooking  the  ncffative  sense  of  the  doc- 
trine concermhg  the  creation  from  nothing,  it  was  led  to  oppose 
against  it  the  old  principle,  "  Nothing  can  come  oat  of  nothing." 
It  substituted  in  place  of  this  doctrine,  the  intuiUve  idea  of  an 
cfiux  of  all  existence  out  of  the  supreme  being  of  the  Deity. 
This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits  of  being  presented  under  a 
great  variety  of  images ;  under  the  symbol  of  an  evolution  of 
numbers  out  of  an  ori^nal  unity ;  of  an  eradiation  of  light  from 
an  original  light ;  of  a  development  of  spiritual  powers  or  ideas, 
acquiring  self-subsistence ;  of  an  expression  in  a  series  of  syl- 
lables and  tones,  dying  away  gradually  to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  answers  to  an  obscure  presenti- 
ment,— deeply  seated  in  the  human  soul, — of  tho  positive  element 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  negative  definition  of  the  creation  from 
nothing ;  and  in  this  proscntimcat  it  found  a  foothold ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  occasion  for  a  host  of  speculations,  by  which 
men  would  easily  bo  led  further  astray  from,  and  in  effect  would 
entirely  lose  sight  of,  the  practically  important  ends  of  religious 
faith. 

According  to  this  view,  God  was  represented  as  tha  self-in- 
cluded, incomprehensible,  and  original  source  of  all  perfection.' 
From  this  incomprehensible  essence  of  God  to  finite  things,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  an  immediate  transition.     Self-limita-- 

'  The  Unbllioroable  Abju  i0i*n),  aooording  Ut  TalentJD*,  sxatted  above  all  poui- 
Iiilit/ of  dcsigiulioD, — of  whom,  properly  Bpeaking,  nothiog  mu  b«  predicated; — th* 
i%*r.,i^H.,  of  Uuilide^  the  J>  of  Philo. 
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Hon  ia  the  starting  point,  whence  a  communication  of  life  on  the 
part  of  God— the  first  paesing  into  manifoBtation  of  the  liiddcu 
Deity — begins;  and  from  tliis  proceeds  all  further  self-developing 
mnnifeBtation  of  tho  divine  essence.'  Nov,  from  this  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  life  are,  in  tho  first  place,  evolved  the  manifold 
powers  or  attributes  dwelling  in  the  divine  essence,  which,  antil 
that  first  self-afiirmation,  were  all  hidden  in  tho  abyss  of  that 
essence;  each  of  which  attributes  presents,  on  one  particular 
side,  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  to  each  of  which,  in  -this  view, 
are  applied  the  appropriate  titles  of  God.'  Tliese  divine  powers, 
evolving  themselves  to  self-subsistent  being,  aro  hence  tho  genni 
and  principles  of  all  further  evolntion  of  life.  The  life  contained 
in  them  developes  and  individualizes  itself  more  and  more ;  and 
in  auch  a  way,  that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life 
are  ever  sinking  lower,  tho  spirits  ever  becoming  feebler,  tho 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series.  Here, 
we  mnst  admit,  the  Gnosis,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  incom- 
prehensible, falls  continually  into  anthropopathism,  and  without 
being  aware  of  it,  transfers  to  the  eternal  the  relaUons  of  time. 

But  supposing  the  origin  of  a  purely  spiritual  world  in  affinity 
with  God  might  tbtis  admit  of  being  explained,  that  the  ovolutioo 
of  dificrent  grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  v^orld  might  thus 

ibe  made  clear  to  tho  imagination ; — yet  how  explain,  by  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  tho  starting  into  existence  of  tlie  eensible  world ; 
how  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  ?  Even  with  regard  to  this  last- 
mentioned  problem,  the  rock  on  which  speculation  has  so  often 
split,  injuring  in  no  slight  measure  the  attribute  of  God's  holi- 
ness, and  the  freedom  of  rational,  accountable  beings,  the  Gnosis 
was  for  giving  speculation  an  unbounded  range.  If  God  lias  be- 
stowed on  man  a  free  will,  and  if  this  free  will  is  the  cause  of 
evil — said  the  Gnostics — its  canse  reverts  back  to  God  him- 
self.    They  would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permis- 

'  A  •'(■Jth  lETaVfl.J'if  laoTiZ,  Ihe  trfSm  inTa>.BTTii  t>v  3w,  iypOit«tic»lly  ro- 
prtsrnted  Id  a  >«>(  or  Xij'ii. 

*  Hence  the  diSerent  meanings  given  by  the  Gnoglics  to  the  word  sUi,  irhich,  La- 
eidcs  its  prlmitiTe  signiGcalioD,  etemili/,  is  used  bj  (h«m  to  denote  sometimes  the  Eler. 
nd/,  as  a  distingaishingBttribnte  of  the  Supreme  I'ssence,  sometimes  those  original 
divine  pnweis  above  deoeribed,  sometlmea  the  irhole  omaDition-irorld  =  trXiifi/im,  «» 
contrsditlingnished  from  tlie  temporal  world.  Id  (he  losl-mentioDeil  scote  it  is  em- 
ployed bj  Heraclean.     Orig.  T.  xiii.  id  Joann.  c.  II. 
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eion  and  causality  on  the  part  of  God.'  We  see,  in  fuct,  how  it  ia, 
that  if  spoculation  is  not  content  to  acknowledge  evil  as  a  fact, 
as  the  act  of  the  creaturely  will  forsaking  its  natural  dependence 
OD  God,  and  to  be  explained  from  no  other  cause  or  quarter  ;  if 
epeculation  must  explain  evil  or  its  origin ;  then  it  must  be  driven 
either  to  violate  God's  holiness  and  deprive  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective  signilicancy,  thus  undermining 
the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  as  to  their  essence,  by  tracing 
back  the  causality  of  the  latter  to  God,  which  doctrine  does 
indeed  lie  involved  in  Fantbeism ; — or  else  it  will  limit  God's 
almighty  power,  by  supposing  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent 
ground  of  it  beyond  the  divine  control ;  which  is  done  by 
Dualism.  Yet  Dualism  is  driven,  notwithstanding,  to  the  very 
thing  which  it  chiefly  labours  to  avoid.  The  idea  of  ovil,  which 
it  would  firmly  maintaJn,  it  must  really  sap  at  the  root,  inasmuch 
as  it  imputes  it  to  an  outward  cause,  and  makes  of  it  a  sclf-sub- 
sistent  nature,  working  with  necessity ;  and  thus  it  must,  at  the 
aamc  time,  involve  itself  in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  an 
independent  existence  out  of  God ;  therefore,  since  absolute  inde- 
pendence (ascity)  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  a  God  who  is  not 
God,  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks,  the  Gnostics 
foundered  on  the  last. 

They  deemed  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion that  of  Dualism,  and  sought  to  explain  by  the  commixture 
of  two  hostile  kingdoms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite 
principles,  the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  contains.  And 
this  hypothesis  opened  a  wide  field  for  their  speculations  and 
their  fanciful  images.  At  this  point  were  evolved  two  different 
modes  of  contemplation,  which  still,  however,  in  these  times 
of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism,  do  not  stand  so  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  often  come  in  contact  and  commingle  at 
various  intermediate  points ; — and  in  the  end  they  are  found 
to  be  baaed  on  the  same  fundamental  idea,  though  conceived  on 
the  one  side  under  a  more  speculative,  on  the  other,  under  a 
more  mythical  form.  In  one  of  these  general  schemes,  the  ele- 
ment of  Grecian  speculation,    in  the  other,    that    of  Oriental 

^       '  Tj  ^a  nj^Xpti  iJrilr   iVni,  (licit  uiual   motto  in   oppoiing  the  doctrine  of  tiM 
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intnition,  chiefly  predominates ;  and  bcncc  these  difTcrcnt  modes 
give  rise  to  the  distiaction  of  an  Alexandrian  and  of  a  $^>an 
GnoBiB  (which  latter  was  particularly  modified  by  the  influence  of 
rarsism) — in  so  far  as  these  two  forms  of  Gnosis  msiy  be  opposed 
to  each  other  in  abstracto,  without  any  reference  to  the  cases 
wbere,  in  tlie  varied  phenomena  of  these  times,  they  are  found  to 
intermingle.  In  the  former,  (he  Platonic  notion  of  the  uXu 
predominates.  This  is  the  dead,  the  nnsubstantial— the  boun- 
dary that  limits  from  without  the  evolution  of  life  in  that 
step-wise  progression  whereby  the  perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself 
into  the  less  perfect.  This  uXi),  again,  is  represented  under  various 
images — as  the  darkness  that  czists  idoug  with  the  light; 
as  the  void  (xitu(i.a,  xtt6y)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life ;  as  the  shadow  thr.t  accompanies  the  light ;  as  the 
chaos,  the  stngsant,  dark  water.  This  matter,  dead  in  itself, 
possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  active  power,  no  nisvs.  As  life 
of  every  sort  is  foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  the 
divine.  But  since  the  divine  evolutions  of  life  (the  essences 
developing  themselves  out  of  the  progressive  emanation)  become 
feebler  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the 
series ;  since  their  connection  with  the  first  becomes  more  loose 
at  each  successive  step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step  of  the  evolution 
proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which  cannot  retain 
its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of  life,  and  sinks  tVom  the 
world  of  .^ne  down  into  the  chaos ; — or — which  is  the  same 
notion  somewhat  differently  expressed — a  drop  from  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void.'  Now 
first,  the  dead  matter,  by  commixture  vrith  the  living,  which  it 
wanted,  receives  animation.  But  at  the  same  time  also,  the 
divine  living  particle  becomes  corrupted  by  mingling  with  the 
chaotic  mass.  Existence  bocomes  multiform ;  there  springs  up 
a  subordinate,  defective  life.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  new 
world ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
world  of  emanation.  But  since  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chaotic  principle  of  matter  has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there 
arises  a  pure  active  opposidon  to  the  godlike — a  barely  negative, 
blind,  ungodly  nature-power,  which  obstinately  resists  all  plastic 
influence  of  the  divine  element:  hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit 
■  AccaHmg  to  Oie  icIiMnea  of  tlie  Ophitea  ud  at  Budaaanea. 
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of  the  uXq  (of  the  mtu^ta,  v^.ix6t),  Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked 
men,  in  all  of  whom  no  reasonable,  no  moral  principle,  no  principle 
of  a  rational  will,  but  blind  possiona  only  hare  tbe  ascendancy. 
There  is  the  same  conflict  hero  ob  in  the  scheme  of  Platonism, 
between  the  soul  nnder  the  guidance  of  divine  reason,  the  roZt,  and 
tbe  soul  blindly  resisting  reason,' — between  tho  vgon/cc  and  the 
ifayxti,  the  dirine  principle  and  the  natural. 

As  Monoum  contradicts  what  every  man  should  know  immo-' 
diately — tho  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousnesB ;  so  Dual- 
ism contradicts  tho  essence  of  reason,  which  demands  unity. 
Motunsm,  shrinking  from  itself,  leads  to  Dualism ;  and  Dualism, 
springing  from  the  desire  to  comprehend  ererything,  is  forced  by 
its  very  striving  after  this,  through  the  constraint  of  reason,  which 
demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  duality  to  a  prior  unity,  and 
resolve  it  into  this  latter.  Thus  was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its 
Dualism,  and  obliged  to  affirm  the  same  which  the  Cabbala  and  tho 
New  Flatonism  taught ;  nsjuely,  that  matter  U  nothing  ehe  than 
the  neceaaary  bounds  *  between  being  and  not  being,  which  can  be 
conceived  as  having  a  subsistence  for  itself  only  by  abstraction ' — 
as  the  opposite  to  existence,  which,  in  case  of  an  evolution  of  life 
from  God,  must  arise  as  its  necessary  limitation.*  In  some  such 
way,  this  Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monoism, 
and  so  into  Pantheism. 

The  other  scheme  accommodated  itself  more  to  the  Farsic  doc- 
trine concerning  Ahriman  and  his  kingdom ; — a  doctrine  which  it 
would  bo  natural,  especially  for  those  Gnostic  sects  which  originated 
in  Syria,  to  appropriate  to  themselves.  This  theory  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  kingdom  of  eril,  or  of  darkness, 
which,  by  its  encroachments  on  the.  kingdom  of  light,  brought 
about  a  commixture  of  tho  light  with  the  darkness,  of  the  god- 

'  See  PUto  leg.  lib.  i.  p.  87-91,  v.  ii. ;  ed.  Bipont  Plutarch.  QnieiL  PUtoaiae, 
qn.  ir. 

■  Afl  it  were  the  oatei  ibell  of  existeDce,  rtfhj, 

*  Bj  ■  y.i-yH  •i/xi  kCCordlDg  to  the  New  Flatonials. 

*  Tbiu  the  Gnostici  ia  Irenieui,  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  ue  orefnl  to  deTenil  ihemsalTe*  tgiinit 
tho  charge  of  DuaUain  :  CoQtinere  omDU  petrem  omniam  et  extn  PieromA  esse  nihil, 
et  id,  quuJ  eitrA  et  quod  iatus,  diccro  toa  secnndnm  tgaidoncm  et  i^iuraiiliaoi,  ud  nan 
*eciinduni  lucalom  diitantiam.  The  lowet  oiwtloD  wu  oomprehended  in  the  Pteionu, 
v«tut  in  luuic-i  ntfcaluo. 
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like  with  the  ungodlikc.  Different  as  these  two  modes  of  con- 
templation maj  appear  in  description,  yet  we  may  recognise  in 
them  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  all  cases  vherc  the 
latter  mode  of  contemplation  becomes  somewhat  more  speculatiTe, 
it  passes  into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  Manicheism,  which, 
more  than  any  other  Gnostic  system,  wears  the  stamp  of  the 
Parsic  religion  ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  former  mode  of  con- 
ception assumes  a  more  poetic  dress,  strives  to  present  itself  more 
vividly  to  the  ima^nation,  it  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  latter;' 
and  this  it  might  do  sometimes  with  the  disUnct  conaciousnesa, 
that  the  whole  was  but  a  symbolical  dress,  whereby  abstract  con- 
ceptions were  to  be  rendered  more  vivid  to  the  imagination.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker,  Flotinus, 
who  was  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of 
principles  beginning  at  a  certain  point,  in  the  place  of  a  develop- 
ment going  on  with  immanent  necessity,  from  first  to  last,  even  to 
the  extreme  bounds  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Flatonists  there  were  those  who  supposed, 
that  along  with  an  unorganized,  inert  matter,  the  substance  of 
the  corporeal  world,  thore  existed  from  the  beginning  a  blind, 
lawlcBB  motive  power,  an  ungodlike  soul,  as  its  original  moving 
and  active  principle.  As  the  inorganic  substance  was  organised 
into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Deity,  so  by 
the  same  power,  law  and  reason  were  communicated  to  that  tur- 
bulent, irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of  the  uXq  was  trans- 
formed into  an  organized  world,  and  that  blind  soul  into  a 
rational  principle — a  mundane  soul,  animating  the  universe.  As 
from  the  latter  of  these  proceeds  all  rational,  spiritual  life  in 
humanity;  so  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is  irrational,  all 
that  is  under  the  blind  sway  of  passion  and  appetite — all  malig- 
nant spirits  are  its  progeny.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  this 
■^uyii  aXoym,  brooding  over  chaos,  would  coincide  with  tlie  idea  of 
a  Satan  originally  presiding  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness.' 

'  As,  for  eismple,  when  Plotinus  reprMenls  mutter  aa  being  seiietl  with  s  longing 
Oder  light  or  the  Boul,  and  describes  haw  it  darkens  the  lighl  in  attempting  la  embrace 
it.    Plolin.  in  Ennaas.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  U :  "TXn  ruf.Zrn  rjim.Tir,  mi.'  >»>  iux^u,  ««) 

'  Sea  Plutarch,  do  aninui  Procroat.  8  Tinuea,  particularly  c.  9.    Opera  od.  Iluttcn. 
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Tn  the  system  of  the  Sabteans,  or  disciples  of  John,'  which  was 
allied,  beyond  doubt,  by  derivatioD,  with  the  Syrian  Gnosis,  there 
does  appear  indeed  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, with  its  own  powers ;  but  this  has  no  influence  on  the  higher 
kingdom  of  light.  The  thought  conceived  by  one  of  the  genii 
belonging  to  the  world  of  light,  of  separating  himself  fWim  the 
great  primal  Fountain,  for  whose  glory  all  creatures  should  exist, 
and  of  establishing  a  separate  and  independent  world  in  chaos — 
wa«  the  ori^nal  cause  of  the  intermingling  of  the  two  kingdoms — 
the  beginning  of  the  visible  world,  which  is  founded  on  territory 
won  fW>m  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from  chaos  ;  and  vfaich  now 
the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any  encroachment  on  their 
province,  seek  either  to  wrest  away  and  bring  into  their  own  pos- 
session, or  else  to  destroy.  When  the  genius  who  belongs  to  the 
third  grade  in  the  evolution  of  life,  when  Abafur  reflects  himself 
on  the  dark  water  of  chaos,  there  Bpnngs  up  from  his  image  an 
imperfect  genius,  formed  out  of  the  mixture  of  this  light-nature  with 
the  substance  of  darkness,  and  destined  to  s  gradual  transfiguration. 
This  is  Fetahil,  the  world-builder,  from  whose  awkwardness  results 
all  the  imperfections  of  this  world.*  Also  in  the  system  of  the  Syrian 
Bardcsanea,  matter  is  represented  as  being  the  genitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  ia  evident  enough  here,  how  the  modes  of  conception 
peculiar  to  the  Syrian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  pass,  on  tliis 
side,  over  into  each  other.     It  might  also  admit  of  a  question, 

'  Thii  sect  of  the  Eahitans  ((Saimrrai'  from  9ss\  Kai»rcnn»,  Mandeam  {accord- 
ing to  Norberg,  from  s-r-.  /tM/fri/oT  ymrTiKii),  evideiUlir  took  ite  origin  from  ihoso 
disdjilca  of  John  (bo  BapiisI,  who,  contrsr)'  lo  tho  spirit  and  intonlion  of  their  master, 
adopted,  after  his  marlj-rdoai,  a  course  hostile  to  Chrlslianil/.  We  find  traces  of  them, 
mixed  up  with  fabulous  matter,  in  the  Clementines  ind  in  tlie  Kecogaitioues  Ctemcnlis, 
perhaps  also  in  iha  n/(i;iCairTirTiu;  and  ■ynf.iXsiiii  of  Ucgisippux;  eee  V.  Watch,  de 
SolMtia  conimcDl.  Sob.  Reg.  Goil.  t.  iv.  Part,  pliilol.  From  this  eprnng  up  aflcrviarda 
B  sect,  whose  sjstcm,  farmed  ant  of  (ho  clcinenls  of  ait  older  eastern  ttiaoaoph/,  has  an 
important  conuectian  with  the  hislorj  of  the  GnoNS.  A  critical  examination  of  their 
moet  important  religions  book,  published  \iy  Is'orlerg,  the  Liber  Adami,  may  Turnish 
mnch  adJitionaJ  information  on  this  sabject.  See  a  niview  of  this  work  by  Ocacaiua, 
in  the  Jenaischen  Literatnr-ZeilQDg,  J.  ISIT,  No.  48-51,  and  (Kleuker's  ?]  review  in 
the  Giiltingichcn  Anieigen. 

■  Tbo  idea  here  maj  be  compared  whaWy  with  ibc  Opbilio  idea  of  the  Ophiomarpliua 
(■ee  below},  alihough  the  latter,  in  iho  Ophitic  sjstem,  appears  posscased  of  a  malig' 
nant4iature  ;  and  yet  tho  Ophitic  system,  so  far  as  it  concerns  iu  speculalive  ideas,  is 
ia  very  maiij  respects  nearly  related  to  Iho  Alexandrian  ■yslem  of  V'alcnlinua. 
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porhapa,  whether  we  can  properly  speak  of  a  Gnosis  originally 
Alexandrian  ;  whether  Syria  is  not  tlie  common  homo  of  every- 
thing that  goes  under  this  name, — whence  it  was  merely  trans- 
planted to  Alexandria,  ia  which  latter  place  it  reccired  a  peculiar 
stamp  from  the  Hellenic,  Platonizing  tendency  which  there  pre- 
vailed. At  Alexandria,  such  a  Gnosis  could  easily  find  many 
points  on  which  to  attach  itself,  in  a  certain  Jewish  ideal  philo- 
sophy of  rcli^on  already  existing  there ;  but  in  this,  however,  the 
Platonic  and  Western  element,  which  confined  itself  more  strictly 
to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  directly  hy;>ostatizc  the  idea 
into  intnitioas,  too  strongly  predominated  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  resulting,  without  the  influence  of  the,  pure  Oricntaiisin  from 
Syria,  in  the  pecnliar  character  of  the  Gnosis. 

It  might  be  thought  that  this  twofold  theory  would  have  resulted 
in  a  corresponding  difference  of  practicat  spirit.  As  the  Syrian 
theory  supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which  was  one  and  tho 
same  with  the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  made  the  renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and  its  hostile 
productions  the  great  point  in  its  system  of  morals.  Since,  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  considered  matter  in  tho 
light  of  au  unorganised  substance,  and  the  divine  as  the  forming 
principle  of  matter,  we  might  suppose  that  it  would  adopt  no  such 
negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be  inclined  rather  to  make  the  active 
melioration  of  the  world,  by  tlie  power  of  the  divine  element,  the 
principle  of  its  moral  system.  This  conjecture  woQid  bo  rondcred 
still  more  probable  by  comparing  several  of  the  Alexandrian  with 
the  Syrian  systems. 

But  wo  must  see,  as  we  enter  moro  deeply  into  the  matter,  that 
the  difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  bo  much  grounded  in 
the  difiercnco  of  these  principles,  as  it  is  true  that  a  different 
shaping  and  application  is  given  to  tho  principles  themselves, 
by  virtue  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  bents;  and  that  all  the 
principles  derived  from  other  quarters  receive,  through  the  general, 
intellectual  bent  which  appropriates  them  to  itself  and  the  pecu- 
liar spiritual  temperament  of  this  period,  an  application  which 
needed  not  necessarily  to  Sow  from  them,  by  themselves  consi- 
dered, yfe  have  seen,'  indeed,  how  Dnalism,  in  its  primitive 
form  among  the  Fersians,  by  no  means  carried  along  with  it  the 

'  See  ■bove,  p.  55. 
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tendency  to  an  ascotic,  inactiTc  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but 
liow  an  actiTC  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  plastic  influence  on  tho 
outward  world,  in  tho  conflict  for  tho  kingdom  of  light,  developed 
itself  therefrom.  And  yet  the  same  principle  receivGd,  through 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  in  this  period,  another 
application.  But  in  Flatonism,  two  points  of  view  wcro  proposed, 
and  its  practical  influence  was  conditioned  by  the  predominance  of 
tlic  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  side,  Flatonism  represented  tho 
Boul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world  ;  it  made  the  ideas  actual- 
ize themselves  in  becoming,  stamp  themselves  in  tho  uM.  The 
self-manifestation  of  these  ideas,  striving  to  overpower  the  uXjj, 
should  press  forward  to  meet  their  kindred  spirit,  in  its  contem- 
plation of  the  world  in  all  its  aspects, — in  all  appearances  of  the 
beantiful  and  good.  Through  the  symbols — though  inadequate 
to  the  original  type — of  the  ideal  harmony  of  tho  universe  in  the 
sensible  world,  the  recollection  of  the  original  Former  himself  was 
to  be  called  up  in  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  higher  world, 
and  the  craving  after  this  awakened  within  it;  by  means  of 
this  contemplation,  the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged. 
But  on  the  other  side,  Flatonism  taught  that  there  was  a  resis- 
tance of  the  Sf.1)  against  these  ideas,  which  was  not  to  be  entirely 
vanquished ;  it  presented  to  consciousness  that  opposition  be- 
tween the  idea  and  the  manifestation,  which  could  never  be  over- 
come. According  to  this  view,  evil  ia,  in  this  world,  a  neccs- 
Bary  antithesis  to  good.  This  is  inseparable  from  tho  relation  of 
the  idea  to  the  uJ^ij ;  and  hence  it  is  only  by  contemplation,  rising 
to  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  oppo- 
sition, which  must  always  necessarily  continue  to  exist  in  this 
lower  region.  At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  tho 
aristocratic  principle  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken,  took  that  direction,  by  virtue  of  which  tho  contem- 
plative life  was  exalted  far  above  the  practical ;  as  in  like  man- 
ner, this  defect — though  more  or  less  tempered,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  Christian  principle — cleaves  to 
the  Gnostic  systems  generally.  Now  in  proportion  as  the  one  or 
tho  other  of  these  sides  of  the  Flatonio  theory  predominated, 
there  came  to  be  united  with  Flatonism,  either  a  more  practical 
esthetico>artistic,  or  an  ascetic,  contemplative  tendency.  Fla- 
tonism contains  within  it,  con»derod  on  that  first  side,  the  genuine 
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principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of  etLics ;  but  in 
order  to  t)ie  actualization  of  what  lies  within  it,  it  is  requisite, 
that  tlie  other  aide  should  retreat  into  the  back-ground.  This 
Dualism  must  be  practically  annulled;  a  means  must  be  given 
of  reconciling  the  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifes- 
tation, and  this  could  be  mediated  only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  Thus  Flatonism  points  away  to  Christianity, 
through  which  alone  the  ethical  problems  grounded  in  the  Platonic 
ideas  could  be  actually  realized. 

Now  the  spiritual  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  those  Gnostic  systems,  out  of  which  sprung  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  the  predominant  Oriental  principle  of  utter 
estrangement  from  the  world  and  from  all  human  affections,  tended 
to  give  prominence  to  one  of  those  sides  and  to  repress  the  other ; 
and  the  same  thing  indeed  is  manifested  in  the  ethics  peculiar 
to  the  later  Flatonism  generally,  if  we  except  Flotinus.  One  of 
these  Gnostics,  Marcion,  united,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  uM>  x-  tendency  in  other  respects  altogether  foreign 
from  Flatonism. 

The  most  essential  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems,  and 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of  their 
distribution,  is  that  which  arises  from  their  different  degrees 
of  divergence,  in  respect  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Gnostic  view  of  the  universe,  from  the  purely  Christian 
view.  It  is  the  Dualistic  clement  carried  out ; — by  virtue  of 
which  those  oppositions, — which  Cliristianity  exhibits  as  con- 
flicting with  the  original  unity  in  creation,  as  having  first  origi- 
nated in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  the 
redemption, — these  oppositions  are  considered  as  original,  grounded 
in  the  very  principles  of  existence ; — hence,  also,  as  being  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  redemption  itself; 
— the  oppositions  between  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invi- 
sible order  of  things ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and 
the  divine.  This  opposition,  so  apprehended,  must  be  extended 
moreover  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  creation,  to  nature, 
and  history.  Where  this  opposition  generally  was  seized  in  its 
most  sharp  and  decided  form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than 
an  absolute  opposition  also  between  Christianity  and  the  creation 
— between  nature  and  history.     Christianity  must  make  its  ap- 
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pearance  as  an  altogether  sudden  thing,  as  a  fragment  disconnected 
from  CTcrything  else,  a«  something  comiug  in  wholly  withont  ex- 
pectation. According  to  this  view,  no  gradual  developnient  of  the 
Theocracy,  as  an  organically  connected  whole,  could  bo  admitted. 
The  connection,  also,  must  he  broken  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  And  all  this  becomes  concentrated  in  the  form  of  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to  the  Supreme, 
perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  ^ons.  Everything  depends,  then, 
on  the  circumstance,  whether  an  absolute  opposition  was  mode  to 
exist  here,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some  sort  of  mediation.  It 
'  is  manifest  how  deeply  this  difTerence  must  afiect  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  province  of  morals  and  religion. 

In  the  following  respect,  all  these  Gnostics  agree;  they  all 
held,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  a  world  consisting  of  the  pure 
emanation  of  life  from  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the 
divine  essence,'  far  exalted  above  the  outward  creation  produced 
by  God's  plastic  power,  and  conditioned  by  a  pre-existing  matter. 
They  agree  moreover  in  this,  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Father 
of  that  higher  world  of  emanation,  to  be  the  immediate  author  of 
tkU  lower  world,  but  maintained  that  the  lower  crcition  pro- 
ceeded from  the  World-former  (ivi^ifusyit),  a,  being  of  kindred 
nature  with  the  universe  formed  and  governed  by  him,  and  far 
inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  the  Father  of  it.  But  hero 
arose  a  difference  among  them ;  for  while  they  all  maintained  the 
fact  of  such  a  subordination,  they  did  not  agree  in  their  concep- 
tions as  to  the  particular  mode  of  its  existence.  Some,  taking 
their  departure  from  ideas  which  had  long  prevailed  among  cer- 
tain Jews  of  Alexandria  (as  appears  from  comparing  the  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  Hiilo),  supposed 
that  the  Supreme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by  minis- 
tering spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the  head  of  these  angels  stood 
one,  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of  all ;  hence  called  the 
opificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demiurge  they  com- 
pared with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of  Plato  and 
the  Platonicians,'  which,  too,  according  to  the  Timseus  of  Plato, 
strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Reason,  in  that  which 
is  becomiitff  and  temporal.    This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the 

'  rlt-=»  nVr,  *  Tlie  3ii;<-i{«  ^w,  tbe  Sit;  yttnri,. 
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Supreme  God  ob  this  lover  etago  of  existence.  Ho  acts,  aot 
independently,  bat  merely  according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him 
by  the  Supreme  God ;  just  aa  the  plastic,  mundane  soul  or  tho 
Platonistfl,  creates  all  things  after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  com- 
municated by  the  Supreme  Ileason  (wCf.')  But  these  ideas 
transcend  the  powers  of  his  own  limited  nature.  lie  cannot  under- 
stand tliom  ;  he  is  merely  their  unconscious  organ  ;  and  hence  is 
unable  himself  to  comprehend  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  tho 
work  which  he  performs.  Aa  an  organ  nnder  the  guidance  of  a 
hi^er  inspiration,  he  reveals  what  exceeds  his  own  power  of  con- 
ception. And  here  also  they  fall  in  with  the  current  ideas  of  tlio 
Jews,  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had  revealed  himself  to 
their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  wito  scrTcd  as  ministers  of  hia 
will.  From  them  proceeded  the  giving  of  the  iaw  hy  Moses.  In 
the  following  rospuct,  also,  they  considered  the  Demiurge  to  he  a 
represent Litivo  of  the  Supreme  God ; — aa  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  are  portioned  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels, 
so  the  Jewish  people,  considered  aa  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
are  committed  to  the  especial  care  of  the  Demiurge,  as  his  repre- 
sentative.' lie  revealed  also  among  them,  in  their  religious  polity, 
as  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  those  higher  ideas,  which  himself 
could  not  understand  in  their  true  aignificancy.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, like  tho  whole  creation,  ivas  the  veiled  symbol  of  a  higher 
mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  however,  they  carefully 
diatinguiahcd,  after  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  between  the 
great  mass,  who  are  barely  a  representative  typo  of  the  people  of 
God  (the  Israelites  according  to  the  flesh,  the  'iffjaii?.  aluSrirCt, 
xara  adgxa),  and  the  smaller  number,  who  became  really  conscious 
of  their  destination  as  the  people  of  God  (the  soul  of  this  mass, 
the  spiritual  men  of  Fliilo ;  the  'lirfaqA  ^tij/i,a.rix6(,  khitS;  ;  tho 
truly  consecrated  race,  living  in  the  contemplation  of  God ;  the 
anilg  o^un  roi  'iti* ;  the  Tyiu/iiaTinoi,  ■yvuarixa!,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  4'i'X""">  '^"^"°''-)  ^be  latter,  with  their  sensual  minds, 
adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perctaved  not  that  this  was  barely 

'  Tha  I  tm  titr,— «n  snlithesis  W  the  yttnwit,  the  Sii,  ytjiri,  of  FUlo,— the 
ra(a^uyiim  of  the  Diviac  Keason  hypoBtl^scd. 

»  Aocording  te  tlie  Aleimdrine  voraion  of  DenteroD.  xiiii.  8,  9  :  'Oti  J.i^ijifi.  ■ 
S-^i*rn   Xt'ii,  I«-Twi»  i(m  itmt  aaTi   ifititit   i'yyiXn'   But,  mmi  lyttUn 
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a  symbol,  and  therefore  entered  not  into  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bol,' Thus  those  seosual-minded  Jews  knew  not  the  angel  by 
whom  God  revealed  himself  in  all  the  Theophanics  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  knew  not  the  Demiurge  iu  his  true  relation  to  the 
hidden,  Supreme  God,  who  never  reveals  himself  in  the  sensible 
world.  Here,  too,  they  confounded  type  and  archetype,  symbol 
and  idea.  They  rose  no  higher  than  to  this  Demiurge ;  they 
held  him  for  the  Supreme  God  himself.  Those  spiritual  men,  on 
the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  divined  the  ideas 
veiled  under  Judaism ;  they  rose  above  the  DemiuTge  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  God ;  they  are,  therefore,  properly  his  true 
worshippers  (^igairtZrai).  The  reli^on  of  the  former  was  grounded 
barely  on  a  faith  of  authority ;  the  latter  live  in  the  contemplation 
of  divine  things.  The  former  needed  to  be  schooled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  the  Demiurge — by  rewards,  punishments,  and  threats ; 
the  latter  need  no  such  means  of  discipline;  they  rise  by  the 
buoyancy  of  their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  Is  only  a 
fountain  of  blessedness  to  those  that  are  fitted  for  communion  with 
him  ;  they  love  him  for  hia  own  sake.' 

When  now  these  Jcii-ieh  thcosophiata  of  Alexandria  had  come 
over  to  Christianity,  and  with  this  new  i-eligion  had  united  their 
previous  ideas,  they  saw  tlie  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
pletely unveiled  by  Christianity,  and  the  highest  idea  of  the  whole 
creation  brouglit  clearly  to  light.  The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  of  all  human  development,  now  for  the  first  time 
became  clear.  As  far  as  the  Supreme  yEon'  who  appeared  in  tlie 
person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above  the  angels  and  the  Demiurge, 
so  far  does  Christianity  transcend  Judaism  and  the  whole  earthly 
creation.  The  Demiurge  himself  now  perceives  entering  into  his 
province  a  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of  things,  and  serves 
henceforth  as  lis  self-conscious  organ. 

If  the  law  was  called  by  Jcnnsh  theologians  a  law  dispensed  by 

'  TStuB  in  llie  epUtlf  OKrx&eii  to  Banabai,  it  !a  ssMrlcd  by  a  modersto  Gnostic,  who 
bad  u  yet  by  nu  means  ntlaincil  to  [hat  higher  Gnosla  which  resulted  fcom  IheoiiituTC 
of  Ilia  AlciandriuD  idealiam  with  Sjiiun  Ihcosophy,  that  the  Jews  Imd  sltogclher  mia- 
nndcntood  tiie  ceremonial  law,  in  observiiii;  it  oulwarJIy,  inatetid  of  seeing  in  it  nn 
allegorical  representalioD  of  anivcraal  religion  and  moral  truths.  The  Gnous  furnished 
tlie  key  which  iirst  unlocbed  this  its  Irae  meaning, 

<  liea  abava,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  etc,  respecting  the  two  religious  positions  aecordins  to 
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angels,  with  a  view  to  mark,  ia  this  way,  its  divine,  aa  opposed  to 
a  merely  human  origin — this  designation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployed in  the  apostolic  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting 
forth  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, — of  exhibiting  the 
former  as  the  absolute  religion,  for  which  all  the  earlier  fragmen- 
tary revelations  of  the  divine  councils  only  served  to  prepare  the 
way.  The  all-embracing  revelation  of  God  in  the  Son,  through  whom 
God  himself  enters  immediately  into  fellowship  with  the  creature,  is 
opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated  by  the  instrumentality  of  indi- 
vidual angels — individual  godlike  powers.  By  the  manifestation 
of  the  comprehending  whole,  every  thing  partial  is  rendered  super- 
fluous.' The  inventions  of  the  Gnostics,  in  which  the  whole  matter 
is  spun  out  into  a  mythical  form,  turn  on  this  profound  idea. 

lu  what  the  Gnostics  who  adopt  tliis  point  of  view  say  about 
the  relation  of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  domi- 
nion, to  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  ideas,  in  themselves  profound.  They  endeavour  to 
express  how  the  whole  was,  at  least  in  idea,  in  the  genu,  implanted 
in  the  original  creation,  which  was  to  be  actually  realized  and  ful- 
filled only  by  Christianity ;— how  reason,  attaining  first  through 
Christianity  to  the  full  and  clear  consciousnesa  of  the  ideas  incor- 
porated in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was  to  express  these  in  an 
actual  manifestation ; — a  great  and  fruitful  thought,  which,  ob- 
scurely divined  by  the  Gnosis,  waited  to  receive  its  clear  and  dis- 
creet exposition  from  a  future  science,  striking  root  in  Christianity. 
The  Gnosis  bore  within  it  the  germ,  first  presented  as  a  poetic 
intuition,  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as, 
before  their  coming  over  to  Christianity,  had  not  been  followers  of 
the  Moeaic  religion,  but  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed 
to  themselves  an  Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  Judaism  as 
to  all  popular  religions,  like  that  of  which  we  find  the  remains 
in  the  books  of  the  Saba^ans,  and  of  which  examples  may  still  be 
found  in  the  East,  among  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos.  They 
regarded  the  Demiurge  with  his  angels,  not  simply  like  the  for- 
mer class,  as  a  subordinate,  limited  being,  but  as  one  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.     The  Demiurge  and  hia  angels  are 

'  SuoIIeb,  ii.;  Epliei.  iii.  10;  and  the  words  of  Christ  lo  NBtliBiKdl. 
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for  cstabliBhing  their  independence  within  their  limited  Bphore. 
They  would  tolerate  no  foreign  dominioa  within  their  province. 
Whatever  higher  existence  has  descended  into  their  kingdom, 
thoy  seek  to  hold  imprisoned  there,  so  that  it  may  not  ascend 
again  above  their  narrow  precincts.  Probably,  in  this  systeui, 
the  kingdom  of  the  world-forming  angela  coincided,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful  star-spiritB,  who  seek  to 
rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  beguile  him  by  various  arts  of  decep- 
tion,— and  who  exercise,  a  tyrannical  sway  over  the  things  of  this 
world.'  The  Demiui^  is  a  limited  and  limiting  being ;  proud, 
jealous,  revengeful ;  and  this  his  character  expresses  itself  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  proceeded  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  so  many  qua- 
lities attributed  to  God  which  were  anthropopatiiic — so  much 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  with 
moral  perfection,  it  would  indeed  have  been  natural  for  these 
Gnostics,  had  they  lived  in  a  different  spiritual  atmosphere,  to 
consider  all  this  as  the  result  of  human  error,  whereby  the  true 
idea  of  God  had  become  vitiated.  But  to  refer  this  to  a  subjec- 
tive cause,  and  explain  it  psychologically,  lay  altogether  remote 
from  their  habit  of  contemplation.  To  them  Judaism  no  less 
than  paganism  appeared,  aa  opposed  to  Christianity,  something 
too  positively  real  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  in 
any  such  way  as  this.  They  fancied  in  the  life  of  nations  they 
could  trace  the  influence  of  self-suhsistent  spiritual  powers,  who 
controlled  the  general  consciousness.  What  St  Paul  says  of  the 
principalities  and  powers  (Agx'^Ts  and  i^ouelaif),  they  referred 
to  these  agents.  As  in  paganism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the 
demons,  so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge. 
And  BO  while  they  acknowledged  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  true,  tiiey  were  led  to  transfer  whatever  appeared  to 
them  defective  in  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
Demiurge  himself.  The  reflected  image  of  this  being  they  saw 
in  the  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted  to 
his  service.  Even  in  nature,  where  they  beheld  the  dominion  of 
*  Accord!ng1j,  ID  the  lyitem  of  thMe  8alMesn<i,  the  seven  starspiriCa and  tlie  tirelvfl 
lUr-spiriu  of  th«  Zoduu,  irho  ipmng  from  an  irregular  conaectioD  belween  the  cheated 
Fetahi]  titi  the  apirit  of  daihaeaa,  play  an  imponanl  pait  in  eTerjching  that  is  bad.  To 
ibiir  deceptive  arts  the  ■'*''™'^"f  traced  the  origin  of  tfaoie  detested  ruligions,  Jadaiam 
and  Chriatiaiiit;^. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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an  iron  necessity,  governing  by  invariable  laws  and  »«paring  no- 
thing, tliey  believed  the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed  througli  Christ, 
vas  not  to  be  found.  They  saw,  manifesting  itself  there,  a  plaatie 
power,  indeed,  but  inadequate  to  master  its  material,  to  subdue 
the  destructive  agencies  which  rcdstcd  its  efforts.  They  beheld 
the  old  chaos  once  more  breaking  loose ;  the  wild  energy  of  the 
uXti,  revolting  without  control  against  the  dominion  which  the 
formative  Power  would  exercise  over  it, — casting  off  the  yoke 
imposed  on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun.  Thus  they 
recognised  here  a  powerful,  indeed,  bat  not  all-powerful  Dcmi- 
nrge,  against  whose  supremacy  the  5Xf|,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  was  ever  rebelling.  The  samo  jealous  being, 
limited  in  his  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  whom  they  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  they  imagined  they  saw  in  nature.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  pccniiar  views  lay  the  truth,  that  even  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Old  Testament,  religion  could  not  as  yet  ho 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  principle  which  ruled  iu  the  ancient 
world ;  although  a  higher,  tbeistic  clement  was  here  revealed  in 
opposition  to  that  principle.  This  could  bo  hrought  about  only 
by  the  redeeming  power  of  the  Gospel.  These  Gnostics  jndged 
thus : — the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  love,  who  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  bas  revealed  himself 
in  this  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  seeds  of  life,  scatr 
tered  among  men,  the  germination  of  which  the  Demiurge  strives 
to  check  and  suppress.  The  perfect  God  is,  at  most,  known  and 
worshipped  in  mysteries  alone  by  a  few  spiritual  men.  Now  this 
God,  tlirough  his  highest  ^on,  let  himself  down  at  once,  without 
any  foregoing  preparation,  to  this  inferior  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindred  spiritual 
natures  which  are  here  held  in  bondage.  Christianity  finds  nowhere 
in  the  whole  creation  a  point  of  entrance,  except  in  those  theoso- 
phic  schools  wheie  a  higher  wisdom,  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines, 
has  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 

This  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems  was  one  of  great 
importance,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  as 
an  organ  of  the  supreme  God,  and  his  representative,  the  fashioner 
of  nature  according  to  his  ideas,  the  guiding  spring  of  the  histori- 
cal evolution  of  God's  kingdom,  might,  consistcutly  with  their 
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pccaliar  principles,  expect  to  find  the  manifeBtation  of  the  divine 
element  in  nature  and  in  history.  They  vere  not  necessarily 
driveQ  to  an  nnchriatian  hatred  of  the  world.  They  conld  admit 
that  the  dirino  element  might  ho  revealed  even  in  earthly  rela- 
tions ;  that  everything  of  the  earth  was  capahle  of  being  refined 
and  ennobled  by  its  inflnence.  They  could,  therefore,  he  qnito 
moderate  in  their  ascetic  notions,  as  wo  find  the  case  actually  to 
hare  been  with  regard  to  many  of  this  class ;  although  their 
notion  of  the  EXt)  continually  tended  to  the  practically  mischievous 
result  of  tracing  evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  and  al- 
though their  over-valuation  of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might 
easily  prove  unfavonrable  to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  other  kind  of  Gnosis,  which  represented  the  Creator 
of  tho  world  as  a  nature  directly  opposed  to  the  supreme  God  and 
his  higher  system,  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  wildly  fanatical  and 
morose  hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways ;  among  the  nobler 
and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excessively  rigid  asceticism,  by  an 
anxious  concern  to  shun  all  contact  with  the  world^-though  to 
fashion  and  mould  that  world  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Christian 
vocation.  The  morality  in  this  case,  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
could  be  only  negative,  only  a  preparatory  step  of  purification  in 
order  to  the  contemplative  state.  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred 
of  tho  world,  coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  load 
to  wild  enthusiasm  and  a  bold  contempt  for  all  moral  obligations. 
The  principle  once  started  upon,  Uiat  the  whole  of  this  world  is 
the  work  of  a  finite,  nngodlike  spirit ;  that  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  revelation  of  divine  things ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who 
belong  to  a  far  higher  world,  are  here  held  in  bondage;  these 
Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  everything  external 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  inner  man, — nothing  of 
&  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed  ;  the  outward  man  may 
indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation.  The  most 
direct  way  of  shewing  contempt  and  defiance  of  this  wretched, 
hostile  world  was,  not  to  allow  the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in 
any  situation.  Men  should  mortify  sense  by  braving  every  lust, 
and  still  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unruffled.  "  We 
must  conquer  lust  by  indulgence,"  said  these  bold  spirits ;  "  for  it 
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is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  luat  who  knowa 
nothing  about  it  by  experience.  The  greatness  lice  in  not  being 
overcome  by  it,  when  clasped  in  its  embrace."'  Though  the  re- 
ports of  enemies  ought  not  to  bo  used  without  great  caution  and 
distrust — and  we  should  never  forget  that  such  witnesses  vere 
liable,  by  unfriendly  inferences,  or  the  misconstruction  of  terms, 
to  impute  to  such  sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false — yet  the  cha- 
racteristic maxims  quoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the  coincident 
testimony  of  such  men  as  Irenieus  and  Epiphanius,  and  of  those 
still  more  unprejudiced  and  careful  inquirers,  the  Alexandrians, 
places  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  they  not  merely 
expressed,  but  even  practised  such  principles  of  conduct.  Be- 
sides, that  enemy  of  Christianity,  tho  Neo-Platonic  philosopher 
Porphyry,  corroborates  this  testimony  by  citing  from  the  mouth  of 
these  persons  maxims  of  a  similar  import.'  "  A  little  standing 
pool,"  said  they,  "  may  be  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean,  which,  conscious  of  its  own  im- 
mensity, admits  everything.  So  little  men  are  overcome  by  eat- 
ing ;  but  he  who  is  an  ocean  of  ttrength  (i^ouela,  probably  a  cant 
term  of  theirs,  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  St  Paul's  lan- 
guage, 1  Cor.  viii.  9;  vi.  12)  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled." 
Not  only  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and  more 
recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos,  and  even 
among  tho  rude  islanders  of  Australia,  instances  may  be  found  of 
such  tendencies  which  defied  all  moral  obligations — tendencies 
that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  mystical  elements,  or  it  may 
bo  from  some  subjective  caprice  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
positive  law.  In  the  connection  of  the  present  period,  the  false 
striving  of  the  subjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  after  breaking 
loose  from  all  the  bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  whereby  tho  world  had 
been  hitherto  kept  together,  is  quite  apparent.  And  this  aim 
and  tendency  might  seem  to  have  found  a  point  of  union  in  that 
unshackling  of  the  spirit,  so  radically  different  in  its  character, 
which  Christianity  brongjit  along  with  it. 

This  difference  shews  itself,  again,  in  the  views  entertained  of 
particular  moral  relations.  The  Gnostics  of  the  last-mentioned 
class  either  enjoined  the  life  of  celibacy,  or  expressed  their  ab- 

>  Clemeoa  Stronuit.  lib.  tL  f.  411.  *  Do  aUtineDtU  earn,  lib.  i.  J  ^0,  et  uq. 
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hoiTcnce  of  marriage  as  being  ao  impure  and  profane  connection, 
or  elee— on  the  principle  that  vhatcver  pertained  to  sense  was 
indifferent,  and  that  men  needed  but  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by 
despising  his  stringent  laws — they  justified  the  gratifying  of 
every  lust.  Those  of  the  first  class,  on  the  contrary,  honoured 
marriage  as  a  holy  estate ;  and  on  this  subject  also,  found  in 
Christianity  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a  revelation  introduced 
into  the  Demiurge's  world,  as  the  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things ; 
and  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower 
world  as  a  symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  to  trace 
the  manifestation  of  the  same  supreme  law  in  various  gradations, 
at  different  stages  of  existence,  saw  in  the  relation  of  marriage, 
as  elsewhere,  the  type  of  a  higher  relation  pervading  every  stage 
and  degree  of  existence,  IVom  the  bighest  link  of  the  chain  down- 
wards. Wo  may  here  observe  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  the 
first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  under- 
stand  in  a  scientific  way  the  true  significance  of  marriage,  in  its 
cosncction  with  the  laws  of  the  universe — a  point  which  the  mind 
of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Symposiuni ;  but  which 
conld  not  be  truly  reached  and  adequately  presented  until  Chris- 
tianity had  led  men  to  recognise  the  unity  of  God's  ima^  in  both 
the  sexes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common 
type  of  humanity  residing  in  that  unity. 

The  difference  bettveen  these  two  teTviemnes  of  the  Gnostic 
prinaple  was  strongly  manifested,  again,  in  the  different  ways  of 
contemplating  Christ's  person.  All  Gnostics,  it  is  true,  were  in 
a  sense  agreed  in  this  respect ;  that  as  they  distinguished  the 
God  of  heaven  from  the  God  of  nature,  and  hence,  too,  separated 
beyond  necessity  the  invisible  from  the  visible  world,  the  divine 
from  the  human, — so  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Yet  as  in 
the  first  of  these  cases  we  remarked  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  predominant  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic  systems, 
80  we  may  observe  an  important  difference,  too,  in  the  case  last 
mentioned.  We  find  here  an  essential  gradation  in  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ. 
Some  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  real,  and  as  possessed  of 
a  certain  dignity  of  its  own ;  yet,  as  they  ma<le  two  gods  of  the 
one  God  of  heaven  and  of  nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of 
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the  latter  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  organ  of  the  former ;  so 
they  divided  the  one  Christ  into  two  Chiists — a  higher  and  a 
lower,  a  heaTonly  and  an  earthly  Christ — the  latter  serving 
merely  as  the  organ  of  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by  an  original 
and  inseparable  union  with  him,  but  in  such  sense  that  the  for- 
mer first  onited  himself  with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the 
Jordan.  But  the  other  species  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all 
connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men ;  representing,  as 
it  did,  the  God  of  Christ  and  of  the  Gospel  as  a  Afferent  being 
from  the  God  of  nature  and  of  history,  must  necessarily  do  away 
the  connection  of  Christ's  appearance  with  nature  and  with  bis- 
tory.  The  notion,  so  pleaung  to  tbe  fantastic  taste  of  the  East,' 
and  which  bad  long  obtained  currency  among  the  Jews,  that  a 
higher  spirit  has  the  facultyof  representing  himself  to  the  outward 
eye  in  various  forms,  deceiving  the  senses,  though  in  themselves 
without  substance,  was  applied  to  Christ.  One  entire  and  import- 
ant part  of  his  earthly  existence  and  of  hie  personal  being  was 
criticised  away ;  his  whole  humaniti/  was  denied,  and  whatever 
appertained  to  Christ's  human  appearance  represented  as  a  mere 
deceptive  show,  a  mere  vision.'  Yet  we  can  in  nowise  agree  with 
those  who  hold  that  Socetism  was  only  one  form  in  which  a  decided 
tendency  to  idealism  and  rationalism  manifested  itself — a  form 
peculiarly  modified  by  tLe  prevailing  notions  of  the  age ;  so  that 
tbo  DocettB,  had  they  lived  at  some  other  period,  would  have  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  historical  Christ  a  mere  ideal  one.  We 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  proper  essence  of  the  heretical 
tendency  trom  the  symptoms  through  which  it  expressed  itself. 
Docetism  may  bo  tie  result  of  very  difiercnt  tendencies  of  mind 
— a  tendency  to  supranatUTalisni,  or  a  tendency  to  rationalism. 
There  might  be  united  with  it  an  interest  at  bottom  to  give  all 
possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element  in 
Christ's  appearance.  Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real, 
though  not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of  Christ  to 
humanity.     Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  this  view,  to  huma- 

'  W«  have  outy  to  thinh  of  the  Hindoo  Haia,  and  tbe  boat  of  ladian  mjfthz. 

*  JnBt  aa  Philo'a  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  tbeophanics  led  to  the  views  entertained 
hj  one  Jewish  sect  respecting  tJie  angelaphiniea,  noticed  in  Jnetin  M.  Dial.  e.  Tryph. 
See  vol.  I.  p.  67. 
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nity,  as  a  source  of  diriue  life.  He  presented  IiimBelf  eensibly  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  not  in  his  true,  divine  natore,  but  only  bo  aa  to 
be  percciTed  by  them,  yet  without  coming  himself  ioto  any  con- 
tact with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil  of  sense.  His  appearajice  waa 
something  truly  objectire;  but  the  sensible  form  in  which  this 
was  apparent  to  men  was  merely  aubjective.  This  was  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  men,  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  could 
come  into  any  contact  with  a  nature  so  divine.  A  mode  of  appre- 
hension turned  excIusiTcly  in  the  direction  of  supranaturaliam, 
mi^t  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
natural  element  in  Christ.  But  und^  this  form  of  Docetism  might 
bo  lurking,  also,  a  tendency  which  would  have  resulted  in  an 
entire  evaporation  of  Christianity,  in  turning  the  life  of  Christ 
into  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spiritual  communication  fVom  God,  in 
substituting  the  idea  of  God's  redeeming  power  in  place  of  the 
historical  Redeemer;  in  a  word,  there  might  eventually  spring 
out  of  a  tendency  of  this  sort,  an  opposition  to  historical  Chris- 
tianity-^and  that  this  did  actually  come  about,  will  be  shown 
hereafter  by  apectfic  examples. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked 
into  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it  all  there,  since  they  were  only  on  the  search  for 
points  of  coincidence.  Trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  higher 
spiritual  nature,  which  was  to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they 
gave  themselves  but  little  concern  about  the  letter  of  the  religious 
records.  In  all  cases,  they  were  for  expiainbg  outward  things 
from  within — that  is,  from  their  intuitions,  which  were  above  all 
doubt.  They  disdained  the  helps  neceasary  to  unfold  the  spirit 
contained  nnder  the  cover  of  the  word ;  they  despised  the  laws'  of 
thought  and  of  language,'  and  were  thus  exposed,  in  interpreting 
the  records  of  religion,  to  all  manner  of  delusion ;  while  they  had 
power  also  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as  they  were 
themselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and  symbolical 
representations.  Understanding,  for  instance,  the  term  "  world," 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  and  the  same 
sense,  neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the  objective  from 
the  subjective  world,  they  could  easily  demonstrate  the  position, 

'  Orlgen,  in  Philoul.  c  14,  sheva  how  mach  tha  Gnoslics  wore  strengthaned  in  their 
errors  in  biblical  interpretation  by  the  iy^tlm  rit  Xi^-n't.  ,, 
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that  the  whole  eaxthly  creation  betrays  defects,  and  could  not  liar& 
proceeded  from  the  Supreme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  for 
whose  simplicity  and  profonnd  practical  meaning  they  seem  to  have 
been  endowed  with  no  sense,  were  specially  welcomed  by  them, 
because  iu  these,  when  the  point  of  comparison  was  once  dropped, 
an  arbitrary  interpretation  had  the  fullest  scope.  The  contro- 
versy excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary  biblical  interpretation  of 
the  Gnostics,  had  one  good  effect,  in  turning  the  attention  of  their 
opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammaticaJ  method  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  establish  the  first 
hermcneutical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  examples 
in  Ironseus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  was  allowable,  and  might  even 
be  necessary  to  guide  the  multitude,  was  a  principle  inbred  into 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  justification  of 
falsehood,  therefore,  could  not  be  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  uncon- 
ditional obligation  of  truthfulness,  arising  from  the  fact  that  alt 
are  aUke  rational,  all  created  alike  in  the  image  of  God,  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind 
except  by  means  of  Christianity ;  so  it  was  erer  found  to  be  a 
consequence  of  tlie  reaction  of  that  old  aristocratic  spirit  with 
which  Gnosticism  waa  connected,  that  the  principle,  Falsehood  is 
lawful  for  a  good  purpose,  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means  of 
the  opposition  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical  and 
spiritual  men,  they  could  defend  the  practice  of  descending  from 
one  of  these  positions  to  the  other,  and  of  saying  what  was  false 
to  men  of  the  lower  stage,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
ctive  the  pure  truth.  This  principle  influenced  their  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  were  the  inventors  of  the 
exegctical  theory  of  accommodation.  Many  among  them  asserted 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  expressed  themselves  dificrently, 
according'to  the  different  standing  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
They  accommodated  themselves  to  these  diSerent  positions ;  to 
the  natural  men  (the  ^^X'"*')'  those  who  stood  on  the  gronnd 
of  blind  unconscious  faith — faith  on  outward  authority  and  on 
miracles  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish  prejudices),  they 
spoke  only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  iu  truth  the  limited  capacities  of 
these  men  were  unfitted  for  anything  higher.  The  higher  truths 
from  the  world  of  .i^ons,  and  relating  to  that  world,  they  had 
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commanicated  to  none  but  a  smalt  circle  of  the  initiatetl,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  higher,  spiritual  nature  (^ivii.a.Tixni),  were  capable 
of  understanding  such  truths.  But  in  all  other  cases,  thoy  had 
eimplj  hinted  at  these  truths  in  isolated  figures  and  symbols, 
intelligible  to  such  natures  alooe.  That  higher  wisdom  tbey  had 
spoken,  as  Paul  declared,  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  only  in  the  living  word, 
among  such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  wa«  only  by  the  living  vord, 
within  the  circle  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  to  be  continually 
handed  down.  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  therefore, 
was  the  only  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition  of  Scripture. 
Though  other  church  teachers,  whom  the  spirit  of  Flatoniam  had 
too  strongly  influenced,  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  aristo- 
cratic element,  yet  the  clear  and  earnest  Christian  spirit  of  Ireueeus 
took  a  bold  and  decided  stand  against  it.  "  The  apostles,"  he 
said,'  "  who  were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the  erring,  to  restore  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  sick,  assuredly  did  not  accommodate  them- 
selves  to  the  existing  opinions  of  their  hearers ;  but  spoke  to  them 
according  to  the  revelation  of  truth.  What  physician  who  desires 
to  heal  the  sick  will  yield  to  the  whims  of  his  patient,  instead  of 
prescribing  to  him  so  as  to  effect  his  cure  1  The  apostles,  those 
disciples  of  truth,  are  strangers  to  all  deception,  because  deception 
has  nothing  in  common  with  truth,  any  more  than  darkness  has 
with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is  himself  the  truth,  for  that  very 
reason  could  not  deceive." 

Others,  relying  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to 
subject  the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  instrucUons  of  the  apostles  alone, 
to  get  at  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ ;  for,  sold  they,  the  apostles 
themselves  were  still  sbmewhat  fettered,  with  the  rest,  by  psychical 
or  Jewish  opinions.  The  spiritual  man  (the  Pneumaticus)  must 
sifl  the  "  natural"  from  the  "  spiritual"  in  their  writings.  Or 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish  in  Christ's  discourses  what 
had  been  spoken  by  the  natural  Christ,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed  through  him  by  the  divine 
"  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet  reached  its  fiill  development,  bnt 
still  fluctuated  between  the  province  of  the  Demiurge  and  the 
"Pleroma;"*  and  what  had  been  spoken  through  him  by  the 
supreme  Nns  out  of  the  Fleroma.' 

'  Lib.  iii.  c  &.      '  The  Sophia,  Acbomolli ;  wi  bulaw.     '  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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It  is  eaBj  to  see  that  under  this  tfaeoeophic  etyle  of  intuition 
and  expression  ia  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  strifes  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Clirisiianity  of 
history.  The  view  of  a  certain  oppositioD  betwixt  the  idea  and 
its  manifestation  in  primitive  Christianity  itself — of  a  perfectibility 
of  Christianity,  by  reason  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that 
which,  in  its  first  form  of  manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the 
pure  evolution  of  the  idea — is  here  lying  at  bottom.  In  the  per- 
son of  Christ  himself,  a  distinction  is  made  between  what  belongs 
to  the  idea,  and  what  belongs  to  the  vitiating  element  of  the  tem- 
poral appearance ;  between  the  truth  which  he  uttered  by  immediate 
inspiration,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior  standing  ground 
of  reflection  disturbed  by  temporal  ideas. 

These  Gnostics,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  separate  themselves  firom  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and 
establish  distinct  communities  of  their  own.  They  were  satisfied 
that  the  psychical  natures  were  unable,  fh)m  their  lower  station, 
to  understand  Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  which  had 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Church,  that  they  could  reach  nothing 
higher  than  the  blind  faith  on  authority ;  that  they  were  utterly 
destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the  higher  spiritual  intuition ;— they  were 
not  for  disturbing,  therefore,  these  common  followers  of  the  Church 
in  their  quiet  faith ; '  they  were  for  uniting  with  the  ordinary  con- 
gregations, and  establishing,  in  connection  with  them,  certain 
theosophic  schools,  certain  Christian  mysteries,  into  which  all  those 
persons  should  be  admitted  ia  whom  they  discovered  that  higher 
faculty  which  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained  that 
they  were  refused  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and 
that  they  were  called  heretics,  though  they  concurred  in  everytliing 
which  the  Church  taught,' 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  Church  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design  of  introducing  within  it  such  a  distinction 
of  two  different  positions  in  religion  1  The  essence  of  the  Church, 
which  admits  no  such  opposition,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a 
a  faith  uniting  all  hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a-highcr 
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life,  the  peculiar  character  of  Chriatianity  itaelf,  would  haxe  been 
thereby  destroyed.  Christianity,  as  wo  have  seen,  coald  let  itself 
down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  position  of  the  mind,  it  could  wrap 
itself  in  a  Jewish  drees,  and  could  be  thus  propagated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  men  who  must  be  trained  to  Christian  ^eedom  by  a 
gradual  process.  The  essentials  of  the  Church  would  still  be 
retainedi  though  in  a  fbnn  inadequate  and  coming  from  the  reac- 
tion of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  derelopment.  But  had  the 
Chnrch  allowed  room  for  the  introduction  within  its  bosom  of  such 
an  opposition,  it  must  have  forfeited  its  rcry  essence  and  existence. 
Hence  the  spirit,  which  throws  off  what  it  finds  no  way  of  digesting, 
and  assimilating  to  its  own  nature,  united  together  men  of  the  most 
opposite  theological  tendencies  in  a  common  resistance  against  this 
reaction  which  threatened  directly  the  very  life  of  the  Church  itself. 
Gnosticism  had  a  twofold  conflict  to  sustain ;  a  conflict  with 
the  Christian  principle  asserting  its  own  independence,  and  an- 
other with  Flatonism.  Flotinas,  who  in  no  part  of  his  works 
openly  attacks  Christianity,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
standing  forth  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  since  in  their  spe- 
culations they  pretended  to  outstrip  Flato  and  the  old  Greek 
philosophy.'  He  eridently  does  them  injustice  when  he  asserts, 
that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  in  ideas  borrowed  from 
Flato,  and  partly  in  new  inventions,  hatched  up  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  system  of  tJieir  own,  but  destitute  of  truth.*  Their  op- 
position to  Flatonism  was  in  no  sense,  assuredly,  a  capricious, 
far-soD^t  thing,  a  mere  striving  to  out-do  antiquity ;  but  it  was 
one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  religions  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  started,  —  as  indeed  Flotinus  himself 
evinces  by  his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those  principles, 
whether  regarded  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  Oriental 
thcosophic  element  entering  into  them,  the  Gnostics  were  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  they  found  in  Flato  intimations  of  the  truth 
indeed,  but  not  the  true   light  which  could  explain  the  history  of 

'  Ha  uoiuea  them  of  pervarting  Plato's  doctriuet,  and  of  Kekiog  to  place  them  in 
an  BD&ToaTabU  light ;  'Of  ■(*■•!  /tir  rit  nini  ^vtiw  MKranuiiitrKi,  Imiuii  !i  imi  »> 
dlXai  »>^Hi{i«  itIfSi  fii.  They  RboDld  not  it  rf  rthi 'EXXnim,  timri^ut  »! 
K^.'^u,  Ti  mirS,  1.  r-jrrdn.  *u(k  riT,  iluwwi  r,,,:..  Ennead.  ii.  1.  ix.  See  alto 
PotfhjTj'a  life  <rf  Ploiiniu,  e.  16. 

'  'Ohmt  yif  Mnif  ri  fiit  «■{>  riS  nkirmi  irximvi,  ri  }1  In  ■■irin^ni,  "» 
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the  TuiiYerse,  To  Plotjnus,  beyond  qnestion,  this  new  tendency, 
regarded  from  his  own  point  of  view  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  must 
have  seemed,  both  in  respect  to  what  was  true  and  what  waa  false 
in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  cnlture,  a  doctrine  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  sober  discipline  of  the  Greeks.  He  looked 
uponjt  as  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  taken 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating arguments  from  reason,'  On  one  side,  the  opposition  of 
the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnosis,  in  Plotinns,  is  directed 
against  Christianity  itself,  against  the  Ckrialian  element  admitted 
by  the  Gnostics ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  coincident  with  the  op- 
position which  would  arise  out  of  the  Christian  principle  itself 
against  the  Gnosis ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  what  Ploti- 
nns says,  from  this  point  of  view,  with  the  similar  strictures  made 
by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  ieleological  point  of  view. 
Though  this  might  have  found  its  place  in  the  original  Platonism, 
which  was  not  rigidly  pursued  out  to  all  its  consequences,  yet  by 
the  more  severe  and  systematic  deduction  of  the  Meo-Platonic 
Monoism,'  it  is  wholly  cxchided.  Nothing  is  admitted  here  but 
the  immanent  necessity  of  the  conception,  in  its  evolution  from 
the  Absolute  to  the  extreme  limit  of  all  being.  The  teleological 
element  in  the  action  of  spiritual  powers,  which  the  Gnosis  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  substitution  of  this  transitive  action  in  place 
of  the  immanent  necessity  of  a  process  of  development,  could  not 

'  WheuPlotinaSMys,— that  the  sncieQts  Ikvo  advaDceJ  many  better  things  on 
Bpiritusl  matKn,  will  be  readilf  >een  by  sucli  u  have  Dot  been  carried  iwaj  by  the 
delnsion  now  epre&dmg  amoDg  men  (isTs  ft4  li^rnTuftitm  vit  liri/iiiv»  n'l  ittfrnnui 
iriiTiir),  llie  qnestion  corner  up,  irhethcr  by  (hia  irani  is  to  be  undergtood  the  spread- 
ing GdosIs,  orthofllill  more  widely  spreading  Chrisliauity.  If  the  latter,  then  this  would 
be  the  only  pasaage  in  which  he  attacks  ChriBtianily ;  and  it  is  eingular  that  he  ahonid 
do  BO  bat  once,  and  then  in  a  manner  ao  ragne  and  indefinite.  We  shonld  have  to 
ascribe  it  to  his  indulgence  towards  s  religions  conviction  which  vay  luve  had  ila  fol- 
lowers among  his  immediate  friends.  Polemical  alluaions,  hearing  against  Christianity 
generally,  have  been  fonnd  also  by  Crcnzer  in  his  roview  of  the  edition  of  Heigl,  in  the 
Stndien  uud  Kntibeo,  1834,  ii.  and  by  Baur,  in  hia  investigations  of  this  book  ot  Flo- 
tinDB,  in  his  work  on  the  Gnosis,  p.  418,  etc.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  tbe  Ull«r,  in 
believing  that  all  the  passages  coDlain  such  allusiocs  in  which  he  wouid  trace  them. 

'  So  I  think  I  may  call  (he  system  of  Plotinns,  notwithstanding  his  doclrins  of  the 
Sxn,  which,  however,  has  no  positive  existence,  but  only  forms  the  boundary  of  atl 
being. 
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but  appear  to  Plotiaus  an  anthropopatbic  vitiation  of  the  <itnr&, 
inaemuch  as  it  transferred  tho  notion  of  the  end  and  the  thereby 
determined  beginning  of  an  action,  taken  from  human  and  tern- 
poral  relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond 
these  categories.'  Accordingly,  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  that 
tiiey  should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human 
artisl  to  his  work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  Ms  own 
glory.'  But  those  Gnostics  whom  we  described  as  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  would  by  no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison  and 
analogy.  They  understood  how  to  make  a  very  good  use  of  them 
on  the  principles  of  their  own  scheme,  by  which  they  sought  to 
shew  how  the  highest  stage  of  being  symbolized  itself  in  -all  the 
succeeding  steps. 

Again,  to  PlotiDus,  who  had  assumed  the  immanent  necessity 
of  the  process  of  cosmical  CTolution,  in  which  every  thing  occupied 
the  precise  place  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  part,  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Gnostics  bestowed  so  much  labour, — bow  to 
account  for  what  is  defective,  how  to  account  for  evil — appeared 
quite  as  absurd  a^  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that  question. 
Tho  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have  appeared  to  him  in 
the  same  light,  on  the  principles  of  bb  own  monoistic  scheme  of 
the  universe. 

He  says  of  tiie  Gnostics,  that  they  strove  to  rise  above  reason, 
and  on  tliat  very  account  fell  into  Mn-reason;' — a  proposition, 
however,  which,  understood  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Plotinug,  strikes  not  barely  against  the  fantastic  specnla- 
tion  of  the  Gnostics,  but  also  against  the  Ghristian  notion  of  re- 
velation, and  against  the  Christian  idea  of  dirine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinua'  objection  to  the  Gnostic 
principle  would  bear  also  against  the  Christian  doctrine.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  a  very  absurd  thing  in  the  Gnostics,  that  they  presumed 
to  exalt  themselves  above  tho  great  heavenly  bodies, — that  they 
called  Omr  oton  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and 
divine ; — while  in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the 
presence  of  a  soul  acting  without  disturbance  according  to  inva- 
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liable  laws,  they  could  Bce  nothing  but  perishable  matter.'  To 
Flotinus  the  bouI  of  man  appeared  vaatly  inferior  to  the  soul, 
alvays  like  itself  and  exalted  above  all  change  and  all  passion, 
which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly  bodieB. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  vhich  Plotinua  brought  against  the 
Gnostics,  was,  in  one  viev  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged  on  the 
eido  of  paganism  generally  against  the  entire  Christian  scheme, 
yet  in  another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the  arrogance  and 
superciliousness  of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in  them  nothing  like 
humility,  he  might  coincide  with  the  Christian  principle  itself. 
"  Men  without  understanding,"  saya  he,  "  follow  alW  such  dis- 
courses, in  which  they  are  told  all  at  once,  You  shall  be  not  only 
better  than  all  men,  but  even  than  all  gods ;  for  prido  is  a  mighty 
principle  in  men,  and  ho  who  before  thought  meanly  of  himself, 
and  took  liis  place  with  ordinary  mortals,*  b^ns  to  be  elated, 
when  he  hears  it  said.  You  are  a  son  of  God,  but  the  others,  whom 
you  admire,  are  not  such.  What  they  hayo  received  from  the 
fathers,  what  they  reyerence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine.  But  you 
are  higher  than  the  very  hearens,  and  that  although  you  have  done 
nothing  at  all.'"  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  boasting  of  their  loftier  pn«umattc  origin  and  nature,  Tro- 
nseuB  also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,*  "  Whoever  gives  himself 
into  their  hands  is  puffed  up  at  once ;  thinks  himself  neither  in 
heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and 
struts  about  full  of  pride."  We  see  here  the  unspcculative  church 
father  and  the  pagan  philosopher  perfectly  agreed  in  attacking 
the  spiritual  prido  of  the  Gnostics.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
Flotinus  would  not  be  obliged,  on  his  own  position,  to  judge  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  of  the  Christians,  who  gloried  in  having 
become,  through  grace,  tlie  children  of  God,  and  despised  the  reli- 
^OD  and  cultlire  handed  down  to  them  from  the  fathers — whetlicr. 


'jSi  vnT  fiii  mivZf  ^«;^n'  aA«MIT#p  len,}  Siikj  Xiyttr  Mai  rnr  T*r   fMV>.OTMTMr  ivffir- 

r^Jrifii  Tariiiti  •■}  plrfiH  m*i  liiarnt  <<,ii;<  In  virtue  of  tbis  coDtbiaaHon  of 
eneons  predicates,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  t!te  Ti>ini,><  refers  here  to  mcannEss  of 
on,  and  that  this  passage  cannat  hereclioned  nith  those  in  wbicli  ahil  is  intended 
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in  writing  that  passf^,  he  was  not  thinking  at  the  same  time  of 
the  Cfaristians  as  a  hody. 

FlotinuB,  who  does  not  distingnlBh  the  several  parties  of  tlio 
Gnostics,'  thinking  of  those  among  tliem  that  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme 
God,  and  between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  tlieir  doctrine  led 
to  the  same  practical  result,  as  did  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  which  denied  eTerjtJung  divine,  and  made  pleasure  the 
highest  good.  For  were  it  true  that  this  world  is  utterly  estranged 
from  everything  godlike,  so  that  the  latter  cannot  roreal  or  rea- 
lize itself  in  it,  men  might  safely  conclude  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  they  could  out  of  pleasure  and 
profit ;'  and  so  they  would,  did  not  their  own  moral  nature  teach 
them  better  than  such  a  system.'  To  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, too,  he  very  jnstly  traces  the  great  defect  in  all  their  sya- 
tems,  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  morality,* — 
and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks  :  "  To  say,  '  Look  away  to 
God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you  are  taught  how  you 
may  bo  able  to  look  away  to  him;  for  what  hinders  one,  you  might 
say,  from  looking  to  God,  though  one  should  neither  abataia  from 
pleasure,  nor  moderate  one's  anger ;  since  surely  men  may  think 
of  God's  name,  at  the  same  time  that  they  abandon  themselves 
to  their  passions.     Virtue,  which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end 

'  Baar  bu  ■ckoDwledged  Ihli.  Sec  hii  work,  juat  niant[oned,  p.  446.  In  reaped  to 
tlie  Iheoretical  put,  thcapscnUtive  vieir  of  theauiveise,  lIib  majoril;  of  theRlluBionsin 
thia  book'tre  donbcleaa  to  the  great  Valenliniiin  branch  of  the  GdoMic  tjstesa.  In  thin 
I  agree  with  Binr.  In  reipecl  to  the  practical  part,  the  attack  Beems  to  be  directed  Tor 
the  moat  part  against  the  iheer  i)ii(i^()c  and  uitinomian  views.  In  fact,  Forphjr/,  the 
diadple  of  I'lolinoB,  combat*  this  tendsDOj  in  hia  work  on  "Abatinenca  from  animsl 
food."  I  can  find  nothing  Id  the  book  wbich  mii;  not  be  soBBcienllr  well  eiplaiaed  on 
thia  hTpothesia, — nolhiDg  wliicb,  la  Banr  suppose*,  could  refer  directlf  to  the  aect  of 
MartioD.  In  reference  to  the  tatter,  PlotiDna  would  not  have  passed  over  without  anj 
natiM  the  ttiiotlf  moral  iptrit  which  pervaded  the  sect.  The  pre-eminently  practical 
tendency  of  MaroioD  wai  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  any  coUinon  between  thia 
school  and  the  New  Plitoniats.  Bat  it  is  noticeable  that  Porphyry  names  no  one  of 
Ibe  Gnoatica  who  ia  known  to  na,  bat  others  who  are  quite  unknown.  Of  the  works, 
too,  which  are  aud  toluTe  been  the  fniitof  immenee  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Gooslica 
nenlioDcd  by  bim,  we  know  nolhing.  Perhaps  we  might  obtain  more  accurate  infor- 
mation about  an  aate-Christian  Gnosia,  if  these  works  were  incur  bands. 

■  -lu  f.>|li>  XMHif  irroV.  M  iftili  i*i(X:"- 

'  e;  /tifi,  tj  fitu  ij  sin:  ({i/rT*.  I'n  ri,  xi-y—  rtittn.    • 
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and  dwells  in  the  soul  with  wisdom,  this  enables  one  to  see  God. 
But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  is  named,  it  is  only  an  empty 
name." 

The  most  conTenient  baais  which  can  be  adopted  for  a  classi- 
fication of  the  Gnostic  sects  is  suggested  by  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  more  important  differences  which  obtained  among 
them ;  that  is,  they  may  be  referred  to  different  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  given  to  a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of  Dualism ; 
according  as  they  represented  the  Demiurge  as  a  being  alto- 
gether alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God,  or  only  as 
subordinate  to  him,  and  acting  even  in  the  ante-Christian  period 
as  his  uncoasciouB  organ ;  according  as  tbcy  acknowledged  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, 
between  God's  revelation  in  nature,  in  history  and  Christianity, 
— the  anion  of  the  Old  and  New  TcstainentB  as  belonging  to  the 
same  whole  of  the  theocratic  development,  or  denied  all  this,  and 
admitted  of  nothing  but  an  opposition  in  these  several  respects. 
In  short,  wo  may  divide  the  Gnostic  sects  into  two  classes ;  one 
attached,theotheropposed,  to  Judaism.  If  we  may  not  always  find 
the  antithesis  so  sharply  defined  in  fact  as  it  is  presented  in  our  con- 
ception of  it,  but  shall  observe  many  shades  of  transition  from  the 
stiff  and  r^d  to  the  more  pliable  and  flowing  forms  of  doctrine,  yet 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  lime  of  ferment  and  confusion—the  same  thing,  in  fact,  which 
occurs  in  other  well-founded  instances  of  opposition.  It  fWnishes  no 
ground  of  objection,  therefore,  against  the  correctness  of  ourdivision. 

As  the  first  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christia- 
nity arose  from  its  birth-place  in  Judaism,  the  same  was  true  also 
of  the  Gnosis ;  though  subsequently  the  latter  developed  itself 
into  a  tendency  directly  opposed  to  Judaism.  We  observed,  in 
fact,  among  the  Judoizing  sects  themselves.  Gnostic  elements 
which  were  to  be  traced  to  mystical,  theosophic,  and  speculative 
tendencies  existing  among  the  Jews.  Hence  many  phenomena 
may  present  themselves,  which  would  leave  ub  at  a  loss  whether 
we  ought  to  reckon  them  to  Judaizing  or  to  Gnostic  sects ;  and  as 
they  are  phenomena  belonging  to  the  boundaries  of  both,  and  con- 
stituting transition  points  between  them,  we  may  be  in  one  sense 
right,  whether  we  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  to  the  beginning  of  tho 
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deTelopment  of  the  OnoBtic  sects.  But  wherever  a  phGnomcuon 
presents  itself,  which  in  spirit  and  character  belongs  to  a  funda- 
mentally Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  though  it  may  be  seen  to  con- 
tain  individnal  elements  of  Gnosticism,  yet  we  shall  be  obliged, 
notwithstanding,  to  refer  it  to  the  former  system.  Wherever  cer- 
tain tendencies  or  ideas  predomiaate  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  a  period,  they  withont  fail  become  mixed  np  with  everything 
which  in  any  way  presents  a  possible  point  of  union  for  them,  even 
tliough  in  other  respects  of  a  quite  opposite  tendency.  This  holds 
good  of  the  reli^ous  tendency  which  shews  itself  in  the  Clemen- 
tines.* Although  it  must  be  conceded,  that  individual  ideas, 
closely  related  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  yet 
the  striving  after  a  simplification  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and 
Christ ;  the  purely  Jewish  conception  of  •xierii ;  the  prominence 
given  to  outward  works,  Ibe  assertion  of  their  meritorionsness,  and 
the  predominant  tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, — all 
which  the  Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  a  psychical  tempera- 
ment, incapable  of  receiving  the  Gnosis — all  this  is  too  character- 
istically distinctive  of  the  Jewish  fundamental  position  as  opposed 
to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave  it  a  moment  doubtful,  in  which  category 
vc  have  to  place  this  phenomenon,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  attitude  against  Gnosticism,  of 
which  Simon  Magus  appears  in  this  work  as  the  representative. 
We  must  place  the  tendency  of  the  Clementines,  as  not  belonging 
itself  to  Gnosticism,  but  as  representing  the  extreme  Jewish  posi- 
tion, over  against  the  system  of  Marcion.  The  esCrcmo  point  of 
Judaism,  most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitic  heresy,  we  con- 
sider to  be  this :  the  Clementines  recognise  in  Christianity  nothing 
that  u  new  ;  Christianity  ia  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure  religion 
of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  main  question  in  the  CtcmentincB  relates 
to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic,  primitive  religion,  and 
Judaism  is  stript  entirely  of  its  prophetic  element,  wo  see  in  it 

'  I  mutt  expUin  myself  on  this  point  wheia  I  Jiffer  from  Dr  B«nr.  The  wsy  ia 
Khich  we  differ  in  oar  (Uilribntioo  of  the  Gnostic  Mcla,  ia  eonnected,  indeed,  nilh  the 
difference  existing  between  ns  in  the  mode  o( apprehending  tbeenlireEjitem  ofGDOsti- 
eiam ;  and  this  diSerence,  again,  with  tlis  Timdamental  differonce  in  oar  ihoolngieal 
principlea.  I  havo  not  ihousht  it  proper  to  enter  anj  Ikrthei  into  the  polemics  of  the 
qnestion,  ioasmueh  aa  the  poanda  (at  my  owa  developmeut  o[  iha  subject  lie  in  that 
d>:iulopmc»t  itself. 

VOL.   II,  F 
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rather  a  precursor  of  Mohammedanism,  than  a  form  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Gnoeticism. 

But  while  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  this  division  of  the 
GnosticB  into  two  main  classes,  wo  Dtay  at  the  same  time  conceive 
of  a  twofold  modification  of  the  second  anti-Judaistic  tendency. 
Either,  e,  g.  Chrisldanitf  was  presented  in  direct  opposition  to 
Judaism ;  but,  in  compensation,  brought  into  so  much  the  closer 
connection  with  Paganism,  though  not  with  the  mythological,  but 
speculative  element  of  Hellenism ;  or  else  Christianity  was  severed 
from  all  comiectioti  whatever  vrith  earlier  systems,  so  that  it  might 
appear  in  its  complete  elevation,  its  eclipsing  glory,  above  all  that 
vent  before  it, — so  that  it  might  be  free  fVom  all  liability  to  cor- 
ruption by  elements  from  a  preceding  stage  of  culture.  The  first- 
mentioned  modification  of  Gnosticism,  inasmuch  as  it  brings 
Cliristianity  into  union  with  paganism  much  more  than  with  Ju- 
daism, must  lose  sight  of  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed 
to  that  of  natnre-roligion,  and  hence  must  prove  most  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  Christian  element.  The  second  modifica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  comes  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of 
Gnosticism  itself,  by  which  it  is  on  one  side  attracted,  through  the 
purely  Christian  interest,  although  miaapprehended,  which  ani- 
mates it.* 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
several  Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classification 
which  appeared  to  us  the  most  proper  one,  we  shall  speak  first  of 
those  Gnostic  secU,  which,  attaching  ihemselvea  to  Judaism,  held 
to  a  gradual  development  0/  the  theocracg  among  manlcind  from 
an  original  foundation  of  it  in  the  race. 

PARTICULAR  SECTS. 
I.  GNOSTIC  SECTS  ATTACHIHO  TBKUSELTES  TO  JUDAISM, 


Cerinthus. — Cerinthus  is  best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
intermediate  link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects. 

'  1  readily  adknowleige,  with  tluiJcs,  that  I  ihoold,  pBrhapi,  not  hsTa  come  to  ihii 
new  modificition  ol  the  diiision  offered  in  mj  genetio  deTelopmcnt,  and  in  the  tint 
edition  ormfCharch  Uiaioij,  without  the  impulse  givca  me  bj 
oluiification  bj  Dr  Ueur. 
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To  him  tie  remark  just  made  applies  in  all  its  force,  that  it  may 
bo  disputed,  whether  he  onght  to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latt«r 
clasa  of  these  sects ;  since  in  him,  as  has  heen  shewn  already, 
elements  of  Ebionitisra  and  of  Gnosticism  are  both  found  united. 
Hence  even  among  the  ancients,  opposite  reports  from  opposite 
points  of  view  could  arise  respecting  his  doctrine,  according  as 
men  gave  prominence  only  to  Uie  Gnostic  or  only  to  the  Juddzing 
element;'  and  hence  the  dispute  on  this  point  could  be  kept  up 
even  to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus  is 
the  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism  ;  for  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  extreme  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
when  the  tendencies  allied  to  Essenism  were  now  following  out 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  which  first  mixed  itself  with  Christianity. 
As  in  tiie  epistles  which  St  Paul  wrote  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment, we  already  find  indications  of  the  first  appearance  of  such 
a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question  the 
tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  disciples  of  tho  Apostle 
John  himself,  on  the  credit  of  which  Irenieus  certifies  that  Cerinth 
was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was  combated  by  him.  ' 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theodorotus  reports,*  that 
he  began  in  Alexandria,  received  hia  first  impulse  tVom  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  drew  from  thence  the  germs  of  his 
doctrine,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  only  at  a  some- 
what later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinth,  when  he  places  a 
boundless  chasm  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here  comes  in 
tiie  hypothesis  of  numberless  intermediate  beings  or  angels, — 
lower  and  higher  orders  of  spirits — to  fill  up  this  chasm.  In  truth, 
the  doctrine  about  the  different  classes  of  angels  assumed  in  tho 
later  Jewish  theology  a  very  important  place.  By  the  instrumen- 
tality of  such  angels,  he  taught  God  created  this  world ; — for  it 
seemed  to  him  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  ho 
should  come  into  any  immediate  contact  with  a  world  so  foreign 


'  To  (he  GiuMtic,  bj  Ireuciu,  in  irhoM  uoouut,  howeTsr,  the  Jpdaiziiig  element 
ooculoiullj  ihipei  tfaroagh ; — to  the  Jadaiting  element,  by  the  preabyter  Ciius,  at 
Bome,  uid  DionTiioa,  tuibop  of  AleiuidrU,  id  their  reports  preserred  to  us  bf  Euwhiiu. 

■  Uttrat.  bb.  ii.  3. 
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from  biB  Gsaence.'  At  the  bead  of  these  angels  bo  placed  one,  vho 
in  his  whole  activity  at  this  stage  of  existence,  in  his  relation  to 
this  lower  world,  was  to  repreeeDt  the  Supreme  God,  and  without 
knowing  him,  serre  as  an  instrument  of  his  will.'  Cerinth  held  to 
the  representation  that  the  Mosaic  law  waB  given  by  the  ministry 
of  angels ;  and  this  representation  he  employed  in  the  way  already 
noticed,  to  explain,  consistently  with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism, 
its  subordinate  character.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  rest,  he  may  have  regarded,  perhaps,  distinctively,  as  tlio 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  being  through  whom  the 
Supreme  God  revealed  himsolf  to  them.  Above  him,  the  Jewish 
people,  at  least  as  a  body,  never  could  rise ;  although  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,  the  spiritual  nucleus  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people,  formed  an  exception.  Men  believed  they  possessed 
and  worshipped  in  bim,  the  Supremo  God  himself.  A  like  dis- 
tinction, indeed,  had  been  also  made  by  Philo.  From  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  who  were  destined  to  represent  objectively  tho 
typo  of  God's  people,  but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  know- 
ledge of  God  as  he  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in 
Ids  works  generally,  or  in  his  Logos;  or  who  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and  whose  God  woe  the  Logos, — 
from  this  common  mass  of  tho  Jews  he  distinguished  those  who  had 
soared  beyond  all  that  is  indirect  and  positive,  to  tbe  region  where 
the  spirit  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Absolute,  the  wv 

'  riiilo,  too,  thoaghl  it  necMsarj  to  diitingaish,  in  tbe  nttnre  of  man,  the  bigh«r 
elrment,  proceeding  immadiatclj  Trom  God,  and  tbe  lower,  wbicb  ne  formed  by  inferior 
BpiriU — Tid.  de  mondi  opiScio,  §  24  ;  and  this  notion  Guda  soniething  to  fix  itielf  on  in 
riulo  (TimuaL  I.  ix.  p.  330,  ed.  BipouL),  where  he  sayi  the  eternal,  tho  godlike  in 
Ditn,  proceeda  from  the  Snprema  God  himself,  the  mortal  from  the  aubordinato  goda, 
— to  them  iraa  to  lie  aacribed  the  Hittir^  dmrii  rfirafninir.  The  doctrine,  ton, 
Bftenrards  further  piosecntod  and  matured  hj  the  Qnoatica,  as  ire  shall  aee,  reipscting 
the  different  elemeota  in  human  nature,  which  iprang  in  pari  from  the  finpreme  God, 
and  partly  from  the  Demiuree,  might  lean  on  the  wme  buia- 

'Thna  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  Cerinth,  aa  exhibited  by  Irensaa,  lib.  i.  c,  2S  : 
"  Non  aprimo  Deo  factum  eaaemnndum  docnit,  sed  avirCats  qaadam  ralde  separata  et 
distante  ab  ea  principalitale,  qus  est  auper  nniversa  el  ignoranle  ■Dm,qDi  eat  super  omnia, 
Dcum."  It  is  poaaible,  indeed,  that  Ireneeus  tranaferred  to  the  doctrines  of  Cerinth  the 
chnrsctcr  of  tho  later  Gnosis,  with  which  he  vaa  more  Eimiliar,  and  thoa  attributed  la 
Cerinth  what  really  did  not  belong  lo  him.  But  il  is  at  leait  in  perfect  keepiug  with  tho 
whole  copneetion  of  bis  system,  and  linda  confirmation  when  we  compare  it  with  other 
Gnostic  syatems,  to  suppose  tliat  he  conceived  one  at  the  uigela  to  be  ruler  aver  this 
stage  oC  existence,  and  tliercfore  designated  him  joriicularly  as  the  fonaer  of  the  world. 
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or  the  It  itself — in  other  words,  those  whoso  God  is  tho  Supreme 
God  himself.'  In  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where, 
after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  introduced  as  speaking  himself, 
Gen.  xxxi.  13,  Philo  supposed  he  found  presented  that  suhordinato 
position  or  stage  of  religions  development,  at  which  the  angel, 
through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is  considered  to  be  God  him- 
self; or  to  which,  rather,  God,  revealing  himself  in  the  form  of  an 
aagel,  lets  himself  down ; — since  in  becomiug  all  things  to  all,  he 
becomes  a  man  to  men,  exhibits  himself  in  the  likeness  of  man  in 
condescending  to  meet  them  at  their  own  position.  These  arc  the 
ones  who  confound  God  as  he  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  with 
God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  essence ;  like  persons  who  imagine 
that  in  the  reHected  imago  of  the  sun  they  have  its  essential 
nature  itself*  Such  representations  the  Gnostic  theories  may  have 
originated ;  although,  by  holding  fast  to  the  aide  of  fact  and 
reality,  they  differ  iVom  the'  common  Alexandrian  theology,  in 
which  the  Platonic  and  ideal  elements  much  more  predominate. 

The  Gbristology  of  Cerinth  is  based  on  the  common  Ebionite 
way  of  thinking.  Ilis  notions  respecting  Jesus  up  to  the  time 
of  his  inanguration  to  tho  office  of  Messiah,  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  as  we  found  among  that  class  of  Ebionitcs  who  denied 
the  supernatural  conception  of  Christ.  In  common  with  these, 
ho  traced  back  all  divine  attributes  in  Christ  to  that  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  accompanied  his  baptism.  Tho 
Holy  Spirit,  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah  (the  mu/ia 
Xiisrau),  as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself  (i  ana  Xiiarit.) 
By  this  Spirit  Christ  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
God,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  It  was  the  same  who 
through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  who  bestowed  on 
Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles.  The  lower, 
earthly  Messiah  (i  xdru  x^iurif),  the  man  Jesus,  was  only  the 
vehicle  and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ,  who  wrought  in  him. 
If  Christ,  the  cruciScd,  proved  a  stono  of  stumbling  to  those  Jews 

Lt^  >II«gor.  I.  iii.  S  73.    See  abov«,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

•Gen.  Xlii.  13:  "Oti  rit  iyyiXiu  rim  IWrj^i,  irm  r^  itmti;  ti  ^(raCilw., 

«;C*r  «  ii-H  «>■  J(.«/..t«  ™  3*-..  aiTn  3.r.  ;{i*.,  .St*,  m!  TkT  r,i  Sm  unitii 
nr  Syy.XH  mini  kiyn  it  >»"'  tmnmSm.     De  MUuiu,  1.  i.  g  11. 
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who  cODCeived  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  the 
common  political  spirit ;  the  same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in 
Cerinth,  only  under  another  form,  corresponding  to  the  theoso- 
phical,  Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinth  had  ao  conception 
of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  the  extreme 
of  self-humiliation.  lie  was  for  no  other  Messiah  than  one  who 
should  manifest  himself  ia  splendour ;  for  no  other  than  a  glori- 
fied Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Cerinth,  is  superior  to  all  suffering ;  he  withdrew  from  the  man 
Jesus  when  he  was  given  up  to  the  pains  of  death.  The  very 
fact  of  his  suffering  proves  that  Jesus  had  been  forsaken  by  that 
higher  spirit,  superior  to  all  pain ;  for  had  he  remained  united 
with  that  spirit,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  overcome  by 
force,  nor  subjected  to  suffering  or  death.  Accordingly  it  is 
probable  that  Cerinth  attached  no  importance  to  this  suffering,  as 
connected  with  the  work  of  redemption  ;  yet  possibly  ho  may  have 
regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  that  piety  and  devotion  to  God  by 
which  Jesus  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  reward.  In  con- 
sistency with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he  must  now  have 
supposed  that  the  higher  Christ  united  himself  again  with  Jesus, 
who  had  shewn  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  snpreme  God  under 
all  sufferings,  that  by  him  he  was  awakened  from  death,  and 
exalted  to  heaven.  But  we  have  no  information  as  to  tlie  farther 
development  of  his  ideas.  According  to  a  report  of  Epiphanius. 
he  denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
80,  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  would  have  to  be  conceived, 
perhaps,  somewhat  after  the  following  way :  The  higher  Christ 
was  not  again  to  unite  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  until  be  should 
establish  him  a  victorious  sovereign  over  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  with  him  awaken  all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph. 
The  report  of  Epiphanius,  however,  is  not  to  bo  trusted ;— for  as  he 
went  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Apostle  Paul  bad  everywhere  t« 
encounter  the  followers  of  Cerinth,  it  fs  possible  he  may  have 
been  led,  by  some  passages  in  the  15tb  chapter  of  the  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion  which  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

Cerinthus  agreed  with  the  Ebionites,  again,  in  miuntaining 
that  the  Mosaic  law  continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  binding 
on  Christians.     He  may  have  held,  perhaps,  that  by  the  heavenly 
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Christ,  Judaism  in  its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  yet  clear  even 
to  the  angels  vho  gare  the  law,  the  'lnudai'e/iit  tviu/iarix6i 
(heavenly  things  typified  by  the  earthly)  had  been  rcTealed  first ; 
' — tiiat  the  earthly  shadow,  however,  would  still  continue,  until 
the  triamphant  ushering  in  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  tbe 
beginning  of  the  new  and  heavenly  order  of  things.  Bat  since 
Epiphanius  says  of  him,  that  he  adhered  in  part  to  Jndaism — and 
it  is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented  anything 
precisely  of  that  sort' — we  may  conclude  that  Cerinth  did  not 
look  upon  everything  in  Judaism  as  alike  divine;  but  that,  in 
some  sort,  like  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the 
Jewish  mystic  sects,  he  distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its 
later  corruptions,  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation 
of  only  that  part  of  the  ceremoniaJ  law  which  he  reckoned  to 
have  belonged  to  the  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  transition  between  the 
earthly  and  the  new,  heavenly  and  eternal  order  of  the  world,  Ce- 
rinth,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  placed  a 
happy  p^iod  of  a  thousand  years,  when  Jesus,  having  triumphed, 
through  the  power  of  the  heavenly  Christ  united  with  him,  over 
every  enemy,  would  reign  in  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central 
point  of  the  glorified  earth.  It  was  inferred  from  Fs.  xc.  4,  too 
literally  understood,  that  as  a  thousand  years  is  with  God  as  one 
day,  the  world  would  continue  in  its  then  condition  for  six  thou- 
sand years ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of  tbe  world, 
would  follow  a  tboQsand  years  of  Sabbaths  (of  uninterrupted 
blessedness)  on  the  earth,  when  the  righteous  should  be  delivered 
from  all  their  cimflicts.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether 
he  entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  millennial 
Sabbath,  as  Caios  and  Dionysius  imputed  to  him.  Such  views 
would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his  system  as  a  wliole.  He 
apokeof  a  wedding  feast — an  image  then  commonly  employed  to 
signify  the  blessed  union  of  the  Messiah  with  his  people;'  but 

'  nftrixi"  *9  'UiHitief^  ■<■■  ftifn.  It  ma^  be  affirmed  irilb  certuatj,  thU 
Epphuiiua  meant  lodeaota  ia  this  wa;  a  partial  abaerTonce  of  tbe  Moaaio  ritea.  Aa 
it  wu  hia  object  bete  to  diatinguish  CeriDth  from  Carpoaratce,  who  n^ected  Jndaiam, 
the  phrase  might  be  nnderatood  ata  partial  Tecogoition  of  Judaism  aa  a  divine  inatitu- 
tiua — partial  lo  iar  at  leaat  aa  he  made  angels  onlj  its  authora. 

*  The  Gnaalica  also  described  the  blessedneai  of  the  muftariMtl,  irhen  received  into 
the  Pleroma,  audw  the  image  of  a  wedding  featt,  of  a  marriage  between  the  *mrif  and 
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any  one  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  figupatiye  language  of  the 
East,  and  who  interpreted  his  language  under  the  bias  of  un- 
friendly feelings,  might  put  a  wrong  construction  on  each  images. 
DionysiuB  says,  that  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  offerings,  he  was 
only  seeing  to  palliate  bis  gross,  seasnal  notions.'  B«t  what 
was  his  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  t  If  Cerinth  really  tan^t 
such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm,  we  should  in  this  see  something 
80  wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  so  strongly 
preponderating  on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with  Uie  Jndaista  rather 
than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides. — From  Cerinth  we  pass  to  Basilides,  vho  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  Alexandria  was  the  principal  seat  of  bis 
activity  ; — tfae  stamp  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  culture,  both  in 
him  and  in  his  son  Isodoms,' — whose  name  denotes  his  Egyptian 
origin, — is  too  strongly  marked  to  be  mistaken.  Bot  the  account 
given  by  Epiphanius,  that  Syria,  the  common  birth-place  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  land  of  Basilides,  is  not  in 
itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain.  The  doctrines 
of  emanation  and  Dualism  formed  the  ground-work  of  his  system. 
At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanation  he  placed  that  unrevealed 
God,  who  is  infinitely  exalt«d  above  all  representations  and 
names.'  The  medium  of  transition  between  this  incomprehensible 
first  ground,  and  all  the  following  evolution  of  life,  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  same  into  its  several  self-indiridualizing  powers, 
which  are  so  many  names  of  the  Ineffable.  Man  can  conceiTe 
God  only  after  the  analt^  of  his  own  mind ;  and  this  analogy  is 
bottomed  on  an  objective  truth,  since  the  mind  of  man  is  God's 
image.  On  this  rests  the  truth  lying  at  the  root  of  the  intellectual 
process  throngh  which  we  arrive  at  the  formation  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  truth  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  these  individual  attributes  themselves.  But  the  Gnostic, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  trans- 

the  nfi*,  tbe  Bpiritiul  nttare*  and  (he  kng^le  (see  beloir.)  Thna  in  Heracleaa, 
"  i$irmiir>i  i  ft  y*tt^,"  riled  hj  Orig.  in  Jwuin,  t.  i.  g  14. 

'  EuKb.  hist,  cccka.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 

'  Thenune,  tiawever,  i«  a  singular  one  fortlieton  ofapenon  of  Jewish  deMenl. 

•  -O  i«T..;^-,T«,  iff„.,. 
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ferred  tliia  to  the  evolution  of  objective  cxiatencc  from  the  divine, 
primal  essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life,  he  conceived, 
it  was  nece&eary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in 
himself  should  unfold  himself  into  the  several  attributes  which 
express  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  ;  and  in  place  of  abstract 
notional  attributes,  unsuited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  he  aubstituted 
Ihnng,  eelf-subeUtent,  ever  active,  hypostatised  powers :  first, 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  spirit  (»ouc),  the  reason  (\6yoi),  the 
thinking  power  (ffji^nc),  wisdom  (aeipitt) ;  next,  might  (bhya/j.ii) 
whereby  God  executes  the  purposes  of  his  Trisdom ;  and  lastly 
the  moral  attributes,  independently  of  which  God's  almighty 
power  is  never  exerted :  namely,  holinesa  or  moral  perfection 
(Sixamaivv)  where  the  term  is  to  be  nnderatood  according  to  its  Hel- 
lenistic and  Hebrew  meaning, — not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of 
onr  word  righteowsneee.'  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward 
tranquillity,  peace  (fjf^tn),  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged,  can 
esist  only  in  connection  with  holiness : — and  this  peace,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  divine  life,  concludes  the  evolution  of  life 
within  God  himself*  The  number  seven  was  regarded  by  Basi- 
lides, as  it  was  by  many  theosophista  of  thia  period,  as  a  sacred 
nnmher ;  and  accordingly  those  seven  powers  (auna/iE/j),  together 
with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they  were  evolved,  constituted 
in  his  acheno  the  T^um  iyitat,  the  first  octave,  or  root  of  all  exiat- 
ence.  From  this  point,  the  spiritual  life  proceeded  to  evolve  it- 
self farther  and  farther,  into  numberless  gradations  of  existence, 
each  lower  one  being  ever  the  impression,  the  antitype  (AvrlTi/rot) 
of  the  hi^er. 

We  perceive  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of  Gnosti- 
cism, that  one  law,  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  application, 
pervades  all  the  stages  and  kinds  of  existence,  so  that  everything 
from  highest  to  lowest  ia  produced  by  a  uniform  law ; — those 
general  laws  of  the  universe,  alter  the  knowledge  of  which  science 
in  its  more  profound  investigations  feels  itself  impelled  to  struggle, 
although  the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of 

'  It  is  remarkable  thai  BMilidea  emplojed  the  nord  tixMiuin,  according  to  the  Ilel- 
laniitic  and  HebTew  ouge,  to  denote  mDial  perfection  ;  while  the  other  Onoetics,  eape- 
oially  thoae  at  the  tecond  cbu,  a>ed  thia  word  to  denote  a  moral  qnalitj  only  in  which 
tltBre  iru  more  or  lees  of  defect, — the  notion  of  justice  or  righteooBneai  in  its  more 
rcMricted/ence.     (Bee  below.) 

'  In^.  lib.  i.  c.  34 ;  lib.  ii.  c.  16.    Clem.  Btrom.  lib.  it.  t.  539. 
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the  problem,  must  be  reBeired  for  the  intuitjon  of  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  It  ia  the  Htri?ing  to  find  the  nnity  again  in  the 
endless  multeity;  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  «vXi>TM'iuX«t  mpia 
in  its  k-r'kirtii,  from  the  mirror  of  its  self-manifestation. 

Might  we  safely  judgo  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basilideans 
as  they  are  presented  by  Irenaaus,  and  from  tho  Basilidean  gems 
and  amulets,  respecting  tlie  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it 
would  appear  that  Basilides,  holding  to  seven  homogeneous  natures 
in  each  gradation  of  the  spiritual  world,  supposed  that  there  vere 
three  hundred  and  aixty-fiTe  such  regions  or  gradations  of  the  spi- 
ritual world,  answering  to  the  days  of  the  year.  This  was  expressed 
by  the  mystical  watch-word  dC|dgaf,  formed  after  the  Greek  mode 
of  reckoning  numbers  by  the  alphabet.' 

Within  this  emanation-world,  each  was  precisely  what  it  onght 
to  be  at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  fVom  the  mixture  of  the  godlike 
and  the  nngodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  must  be  reduced  again 
to  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tLat  at  this  point  a  hiatus  exists  in  the 
accounts  we  have  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  The  question  here 
arises,  whether  he  followed  Me  t^or^  which  attributed  this  mixture 
to  a  falling  down  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering  chaos, 
or  the  one  which  supposed  a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and  traced 
the  mixture  to  an  encroachment  of  this  kingdom  on  the  realm  of 
light. 

After  what  has  been  said,  however,  in  our  introductory  remarks, 
no  very  great  importance  can  be  attributed  to  this  difference,  so 
far  as  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  particular  shaping  of  the 
system.  In  an  ancient  writing  of  the  fourth  century,'  some  ex- 
pressions are  quoted  from  a  work  of  Basilides,'  in  which  the  sub- 

'  It  nu7  be  that  this  Unn,  which  denotea  the  whale  enuD>tian-worM,  w  sn  sTolDlian 
oflha  Bupreme  Euence,  had  some  other  meaniug  besides;  but  every  attempt  to  eipUiu 
it  woold  be  arbitnrr,  eince  there  are  no  certain  data  extant  on  which  to  proceed. 

*  The  diipntation  of  Archelani  and  M'aai,  preserved  lo  as  io  the  Latia  tiaiuilation,  c. 
55.     In  Fabricins'  eilitioii  of  the  works  of  Uippalylne,  t  193. 

'  Gieseler,  it  U  true,  inireviewofhig(6tudiennDdKritikeD,  J.  I3S0,  S.  397),  has 
denied  that  Baailidea  the  Gnoslic  is  here  intended.  Bat  1  must  agree  with  ISanr,  who, 
in  his  work  oaths  religious  Byatem  of  the  Manicheani,  p.  85,  pronDoncea  the  argamenta 
of  Oieseler  not  aatisbatory.  The  quatificalion,  "  Baailidea  antiqaior,"  can  hirdlj  be  an. 
deratood  to  mean  that  a  different  person  from  that  Baailidea  who  had  some  time  before 
been  mentioned  (c.  3S,  f.  175)  in  connection  with  Mardon  and  Valeuline,  waa  intended  ; 
for  the  alluiion  to  a  peraon  who  had  been  named  ao  far  back  ii  too  remote  ;  it  muet 
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jcct  of  disconrse  relates  to  a  poor  and  a  rich  principle ;  the  nature 
of  the  poor  being  represented  as  one  which  haa  enperrened, 
obtrnded  itself  upon  things,  as  without  root  and  without  place.' 
These  very  obBcnre  and  enigmatical  words  are,  indeed,  only  a  frag- 
ment. But  if  we  take  into  considra^tion,  that  in  this  whole  work 
of  Baailides,  or  at  least  in  the  portion  to  which  this  sentence  forms 
the  introduction,  the  subject  relates  to  the  antagonism  of  a  good 
and  evil  principle,  and  that  afterwards  the  toanifestly  Zoroastriaa 
doctrine  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman  is 
alluded  to,'  it  will  appear  probable  that  those  obscure,  introductory 
words,  are  only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two  principles. 
The  good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  cril  principle  the  poor  element. 
The  being  "  without  root  and  place,"  cbiu-acterises  the  abBolutenesa 
of  the  principle  that  emerges  all  at  once,  and  mixes  itself  in  the 
evolution  of  existence.  Probably  the  poor  was  attracted,  by  a 
craving  of  need,  toward  the  riches  which  were  presented  to  view, 
and  which  excited  in  it  an  irresistible  longing  to  abstract  some- 
thing for  itself.  Probably  Basilides  would  next  proceed  to  cite 
tho  Persian  doctrine  as  corroborative  of  his  own  dualistic  theory. 
It  comports  with  this  riew  of  the  matter  if,  as  is  stated  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  it  be  true  that  he  deduced  the  foreign  element 
which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man,  from  a  mixture 
of  these  principles.'    If  the  charges  which  Cement  of  Alexandria 

neceouilj  lure  been  more  Mrongl;  marked.  The  "  attliqiaor"  m*7  be  rer;  well 
Bodenlood  u  referriag  lo  the  age  of  Builidea  as  compared  with  that  of  Mani  \  and 
the  "  qvidam,"  used  mth  regard  to  a  person  who  bad  been  already  named  with  olhen, 
doe«  not  strike  me  as  so  •nay  sjogular,  especiallj  in  encb  a  style  of  writing.  But  bow 
can  anch  itighl  reasons  warrant  ns,  when  ererjihing  else  petfectlj'  agrees  wilb  tbe 
Builides  known  lo  us,  to  Ba|ipose  another  living  at  the  same  period,  who  also  most 
ha*e  taught  dualistic  doctriues  7  The  tractatus  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probablj  the 
same  work  with  the  iiiynnxii,  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers. 

'.Per  parrnUm  (here  there  is  probablj'  a  &be  traniUtion  or  a  blse  reading)  divitia 
et  pauperis  naturam  sine  ntdice  et  sine  loco  rebns  snpervenienlem  undo  pallulareiit 

*  QiuB  de  bonis  et  malis  etiam  barbari  inqnisivemnt.  Hero  tbe  barbari  are  the 
PenLaos,  for  (ha  doctrine  immediatelj  died  is  DTidenll;  the  pure  Paraic  doctrine.  The 
aame  form  of  presentation  may  perhaps  be  reoognised  also  in  tbe  manner  in  which 
laidoms,  ihe  loa  of  Baiilides,  refers  eerlun  enigmatical  expressions  of  Pherecidei 
Byrioa,  lo  ■  oope  ctretcbed  ont  in  Ihe  starry  bnavens  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bulwark 
opposed  to  tbe  kingdom  of  darkness.  Vid.  Gemcns  Strom.  L  ri.  f.  611 ;  Orig.  c. 
Cels.  I.  tL  e.  4S  ;  Fherecydis  fngmenta,  pig.  46,  ed.  Btan. 

'  Ti^mx,,,  ,kI  riyxofi  itx-"-  Clemens  Strom.  I.  ii.  t.  408.  Oieseler,  in  the 
rtriew  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  p.  84,  baa  preferred  Ihe  ligniGcation  of  the  word 
ifX'*''''  "  original," — wluch  ^gnificalion,  indeed,  etymologically,  it  nnqaestionably 
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brings  against  Basilides,  that  he  defied  the  deTil,  might  have  refer- 
ence to  his  Dualism,  this  would  f^imish  a  certain  proof  that  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  about  Ahrimftn ;'  but  this  accuaatioD  is  not 
to  be  «o  understood.  It  is  to  be  considered  a^  merely  hypothetical ; 
the  arbitrary  deduction  of  an  inference  from  an  assertion  of  Basi- 
lides, which  does  not  belong  here,  but  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter.' 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  was 
obliged,  according  to  this  system,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the 

kdmits  of, — tai  be  leten  what  u  here  uid  to  the  fall  tad  its  cousequcncea.  He  snp- 
poaei  "  that  Builides,  iccarding  to  bis  rigid  theorj  af  God's  jmtice,  oonid  not  dloir 
tbkt  bamuiBoiiU  irere  thrown  into  these  boadlof  matter  withaDtpreTionignilL"  But 
neither  indeed  would  deriving  the  distiu'biDoe  of  tbe  divine  ia  indiTiduatg  from  the  &11 
agree  with  the  theory  of  justice,  apprehended  in  tbis  rigid  sense.  According  to  this 
theory,  on  the  contnij,  each  must  alone  for  his  own  sin.  And  even  if  Basilides  tanght, 
as  Qieseler  assome',  that  the  divine  germ  of  life  beoame  mixed  with  a  dead  matter  (Sx*), 
TSt  nothing  is  gained  in  this  waj  which  eonld  avail  anything  in  carrjing  oat  the  rigid 
theory  of  jostice.  The  sonls  wonld  still  contJoDe  to  sofier  in  consequence  of  an  inevit- 
able misclianee ;  unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  first  mixture  of  tbe  spirit  with  matter 
vras  connected  with  guilt,  and  refer  this  mixture  itsolf  to  a  primitive  fall  in  the  world 
of  spirits.  But  even  in  that  ease,  what  was  at  Gnt  conoeeled  with  guilE,  wonld,  in  its 
consequences,  bo  to  the  souls  afterwards  produced,  only  an  inberitcd  misfortoDe.  A 
theory  of  joatiM  so  rigid  and  narrow  must  generally,  if  it  supposes  a  cosmical  and  bic- 
torically  cohering  process  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions.  It  may  be  oonceived,  perhaps,  that  Banlides  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  en 
original  miitoie  of  principles  as  the  canseot  all  other  disturbaaces,  and  then  still  held 
fast  to  the  principle,  that  all  suffering  is  in  some  way  or  othera  correlative  of  subjective  sin. 

Now,  though  the  word  i(X'*"  ""S  undoubtedly  «ignily  the  original,  yet  die  manner 
in  which  the  words  ifxi,  kiyn  ifx<"ti  /""fX''*>  "i^  employed  in  the  Alexandrian 
use  of  the  language,  is  more  favourable  to  my  own  view  of  the  sense,  and  the  «onne«- 
lioii  of  the  words  aeems  to  me  to  favonr  it  likewise  ;  for  eiy^vni  signifies  a  oonfuud 
mixture,  and  this  requires  some  determination.  Now,  lehal  it  is  that  is  mixed  toge- 
ther, the  word  ifX''^  shews—it  is  a  mixing  together  of  principles.  Doubtiess  I  must 
admit  that  tbe  words  need  not  necessarily  designate  a  Gonfusion  or  intermingling  of 
the  potencies  of  light  with  a  self-active  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  but  that  they  may  also 
denote  the  miitnce  of  the  fallen,  divine  germ  of  life,  with  a  dead  CXn.  Bnt  we  cannot 
allow  there  is  any  force  jn  the  argnment  of  Gieseler,  that  if  Basilides  had  entertained  a 
theory  closely  related  to  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  Oooetism  would  have  been  the 
necessary  result.  We  have  already  aaserted,  and  must  agun  repeat,  that  by  such  rea- 
•onmgs  greater  importance  is  ascribed  to  tbis  difference  than  really  belongs  to  iL  Just 
as  in  the  original  Parsism,  such  a  mixture  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman  vrith  the  king- 
dom of  light  might  be  supposed,  and  liU  world  derived  therefrom,  without  yet  making 
tbe  evil  principle  in  the  world  of  sense  so  radical  a  one  as  it  is  preauppoaed  to  be  by 
Docetism  ;  wMIe,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  would  be  possible  to  start  from  the  notion  of 
tbe  Ikt,  and  yet  be  led  to  Docetism,  as  the  example  of  Marcion  teaches. 

1  Clem.  Strom.  I.  iv.  f.  &0T  :  e>/.ff>..  ri,  i.it,Xn. 

■  Here  I  must  allow  Gieseler  to  be  right,  and  retract  my  fonncr  view  of  the  matter. 
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goodlike,  to  accomplish  the  ideas  of  the  divine  viadom, — of  tho 
law  which  regolatea  the  entire  evolution  of  life ;  since  the  kingdom 
of  evil  is,  in  itself,  nothing — the  godlike  is  the  real ;  the  element 
destined  to  tiiumph  b;  its  own  nature. 

Light,  life,  soul,  goodness,  on  the  one  hand — darkness,  death, 
matter,  evil,  on  the  other — these  were  the  corresponding  members 
of  the  antithesis,  vhich,  according  to  Basilides'  system,  extends 
through  tho  whole  progressive  course  of  the  world.  Everywhere, 
as  rust  deposits  itself  on  the  surface  of  iron,  darknesa  and  death 
cleave  to  tiie  fallen  seeds  of  light  and  life  ;  the  evil  to  the  good ; 
the  vngodlike  to  the  godlike  ; — while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  original  essence  should,  in  this  way,  ever  be  destroyed. 
It  must  only  purify  itself  by  degrees  from  the  for^gn  dross,  in 
order  to  gain  once  more  its  original  splendour ; — ^just  as  the  iron 
needs  to  be  cleansed  from  its  rust  in  order  to  recover  its  higher 
lustre.'  Such  a  process  of  purification  he  considered  to  be  tho 
whole  course  of  the  present  world — which  was  formed  for  this  end, 
namely,  to  separate  the  godlike  fl-om  all  foreign  mixture,and  conduct 
it  hack  to  its  kindred  element,  to  a  reunion  with  its  original  source. 

In  the  system  of  Basilides  we  find  contradictory  elements.  On 
the  one  hand  there  prevails  in  it,  by  virtue  of  tho  Dualism  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  necessity 
determining  the  fate  of  souls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of  justice, — 
a  justice  which  accurately  weighs  the  amount  of  merit  and  de- 
merit ;  and  to  the  notion  of  a  free  will,  which  conditions  the  whole 
development  and  destiny  of  man.  As  in  man's  life  on  earth, 
each  moment  stands  connected  with  the  one  which  preceded  it, 
and  is  thereby  determined,  according  to  the  difiereut  application 
he  may  give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so  in  Basilides'  scheme,  tho 
life  of  each  indiridual  man  on  earth  stands  Connected  in  the  great 
refining  process  of  the  universe,  with  the  preceding  series  of  exist- 
ences.    Each  one  brings  evil  with  him  ont  of  some  earlier  state 

>  Builidea  ttyt  ^lia  of  ill  suffering  of  ihe  blleii  lighl-nalnre  genenll]'.  "  Pain  nud 
■Diielj  depout  themselvea  odtwirdly  aa  tliiD^,  like  tbe  rust  on  iron"  (■  n>j(  lu  J 
f ifw  i<rirp/tS,i!n.  itTi  Wfrny/iar,,  ■[  1  .'ii  •■•  *.K(».)  Slrom.  I.  if.  f.  509,  ».  In  all 
tbia  we  MO  the  ipirit  «f  the  original  Zoruastriin  doctrine  £ir  more  clcirlf  expreescil 
tlun  iti  the  gloomj  Dnalum  of  other  Gnoatice,  where  the  Zoroastrian  doclrincs  appear 
■a  if  modified  bj  a  tone  of  mind  which  did  not  spring  from  that  lystem. 
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of  esiBtcnce  ;  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  himself  from  it 
in  the  present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again,  in  this  earthly 
life,  depends  his  condition  in  a  auhsequent  stato  of  existence-  In 
this  sense  Basilidea  explains  the  words  of  Moses,  respecting  retri- 
bution until  the  third  and  fourth  generation.'  Thus  it  is  certain 
that  the  transmigration  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  he  did  not  extend  his 
doctrine  about  the  transmigration  of  souls  still  further ;  whether 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  soul  migrated  also  into  the  bmte 
animal  kingdom.  This  might  seem,  indeed,  to  jar  with  the 
Tkeodicee  above  noticed,  which  sprang  out  of  the  strict  notion  of 
justice;  but  the  words  of  Basilidea  himself*  express  such  a  doc- 
trine, when,  in  explaining  Bom.  vii.  9,  he  says :  "  I  lived  once 
without  the  law  ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this  human  body,  I 
lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to  the  lav ;  in  a 
brute  body."  There  is  evidently  pr^upposed  here  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  organism  of  the  brute  body,  which  still 
holds  the  consciousness  of  reason  enthralled,  into  the  organism  of 
the  human  body,  in  which  it  attains  to  iree  development,  and 
hence  to  the  consciousnoss  of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
closely  connected,  too,  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides. 
From  the  kingdom  of  evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  caji  pro- 
ceed— it  is  only  like  the  rust  which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All 
that  issues  from  the  realm  of  light  is  life  and  soul.  From  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself  in  with  the  products 
of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  only  springs  which  holds  enthralled 
the  light  and  the  germs  of  life, — the  souls  everywhere  scattered, — 
which  does  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves.  It  is  the  bond 
of  matter.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  also  in  the  brute 
kingdom  a  soul  oppressed  and  confined  by  elements  belonging  to 

'  Tho  proof  of  thi>  is  to  be  fonnd  in  tlia  irords  of  (La  XHjmoI.  Anatol.  in  Clement 
i>(Aleundiia,ed.Pms,  1641, r.  794:  t;  »■»  i4ra,l,ii  irl  Tflr^i  tmi  nrdfrg,  y„ii,. 

here  speaking  0dl7  of  the  followers  of  Basilides,  and  imong  those  there  were  some  who 
departed  far  Irom  the  spirit  and  principles  of  their  muter.  But  the  connection  in 
inbicb  this  doctrine  stands  vith  bis  principles,  evinces  that  it  mast  be  actually  con- 
sidered as  bftTing  originated  with  liiin. 

'  Preserved  by  Origon  in  the  filUi  book  of  his  Commentary  on  Romsns,  T.  Iv.  opp. 
r.  549. 
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the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  this  wo  should  have  to  rcconcilo 
with  his  principle,  already  stat^,  respecting  justice  and  divine 
retribution,  in  the  following  manner.  As  long  as  the  soul  is  kept 
confined  in  that  lower  kingdom  of  nature,  it  lies  prostrated  under 
the  destiny  of  that  mixture,  under  the  power  of  the  nature  which 
fetters  it ;  but  when  it  once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the 
rational  principle,  or  of  its  light-nature,  or  when  it  has  once 
passed  over  into  the  human  organism,  the  law  of  rigid  justice 
begins  to  apply  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  free  rational  beings 
thus  produced. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead 
nature.  What  is  dead  has  no  existence  for  itself;  it  is  only  that 
which  oppresses  actual  life,  till  the  reaction  of  the  latter  becomes 
strong  enough  to  burst  the  enveloping  rind.  Thus,  throughout  all 
nature,  he  perceives  a  life  striving  after  release  from  the  bonds  of 
matter,  in  a  progressive  movement  towards  freedom,  fVom  the 
mineral  kingdom,  upward  through  the  different  stages  of  nature 
to  man.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of  Basilides  were  based  on  his 
cosmogonic  doctrine,  when  proceeding  on  this  principle  of  the 
identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,'  he  announced  the  law  :  "  Love 
must  embrace  all,  because  all  things  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to 
all, — all  things  arc  closely  akin  to  all."*  And  so,  in  the  purify- 
ing and  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  there  prevails  a  twofold 
law ; — the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution  from  below 
upward  to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  from  man  onward ; 
from  this  point,  progress  and  regress,  bliss  and  vrretcbedncss,  are 
conditioned  on  fVoe  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  place  which  the  Demiurge 
occupied  in  the  systems  of  die  first  class  of  Gnos(jc  sects,  applies 
to  ihat  angel,  who,  Basilides  supposed,  was  set  over  tbo  entire 
earthly  course  of  the  world,  over  the  whole  purifying  process  of 
nature  and  history.  This  being  he  denominates  the  ruler 
(j  Stix^y.)  This  Archon  does  not,  according  to  his  doctrine,  act 
in  bis  government  of  the  world  independently  and  arbitrarily ; 


■  The  worda  of  Builidei,  u  ibaj  >te  Tound  in  Clement,  Strom.  I.  t!.  f.  508  :  t;  li 
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but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from  the  overruling  proTidence 
of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  factors  meet  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of 
BasilidcB  coaccming  providence ;— but  the  factor  from  which 
everything  eventually  springs  and  on  which  cverytliing  depends, 
though  through  numberless  intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme 
God  himself.  From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  develope  themselves,  and 
which  conditions  all  influences  by  which  (hey  are  capable  of  being 
affected — the  law  containing  in  itself  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  docs  nothing  more 
than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which  is  already 
grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inherent  law  and  the  implanted 
power,  in  the  individual  beings  themselves.  He  works  on  all  in 
obedience  to  this  law  of  nature  derived  from  the  Supremo  God, 
and  calls  forth  what  is  deposited  and  prepared  in  these  laws  of 
nature  into  action ; — and  in  this  guiding  activity  of  his  he  acts 
simply,  though  unconscious  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme 
God.  "  Although  that  which  we  call  providence,"  says  Basilidcs, 
"be^ns  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  im- 
planted in  the  nature  of  things  at  the  same  time  with  the  origin 
of  that  nature,  by  the  God  of  the  universe." ' 

Wo  see  how  Basilidcs  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  two  opposite  ways  of  conceiving  the  divine  government  of 
the  world : — that  which  represented  God  as  operating  only  in  a 
transitive  manner  upon  things  without  himself;  and  the  other, 
the  Neo-Platonic,  which  used  the  word  providence  to  denote 
simply  an  eternal,  immanent  necessity  in  the  universe,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  invariable  laws.  Although,  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  approaches  to  the  Nco-Platonic  view,'  yet  he  adopts 

'  Clemena.  Strom.  1.  it.  1. 509 :  'M  w;S,im  )i,  ■.'  ul  ii*-!  (not  iri,  bocauss  this  iropulK 
prooeedi,  indent,  from  him,  bnt  ia  to  be  deriTed  from  aoother  n  the  firat  c»u»o),  nZ 

yiusu  r(ii  rcZ  Til  Sxmi  Siiu.  It  is  true  Clement  does  not  cite  these  words  directly  ta 
the  Ungusge  of  Builidea.  Bnt  u  he  is  treating  of  him  in  this  whole  passage,  and  is 
the  expression  £ix-'  i"  pecnliar  to  Builides,  it  scarcelj  admits  of  donbt  that  Clement, 
who  is  bent  on  rafuting  Basilides  on  his  own  prineiplea,  makes  uso  of  his  own  words. 
'  Vid.  Plotin.  Ennrad.  iii.  I.  ii.  at  the  beginning:  "Ea-il  h  ri  iii  jk!  ti  tlrm  /li 
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nothing  bnt  what  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theistic  view  of  the 
world ;  and  in  him  wo  find  fresh  coDfirmation  of  what  we  have 
before  said  respecting  the  relatioD  of  Gnosticism  to  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philoBophy.  Tho  recognitioD  of  a  personal  God,  whose 
a^ncy  is  continually  and  orerywhere  concerned  in  the  erolutJon 
of  the  uniTerse,  and  the  tcleological  moment,  closely  connected 
tlierewitb,  distinguish  hia  fundajnental  position  from  tliat  of  Nco- 
Flatonism.  Hence,  too,  the  commnnication  of  sometbing  higher, 
of  Bometbing  above  nature  and  above  reason,  fiuds  place  in  bis 
system  ;  while  to  Plotinns,  on  the  other  band,  that  which  is  above 
reason  must  appear  contrary  to  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  Basilides'  doctrine  respecting  the  angels, 
the  different  grades  of  the  spiritnal  world  respecting  the  process 
of  purification,  and  the  training  of  incorporated  souls,  is  that  of 
fais  son  Isidorus,  which,  perhaps,  wo  may  properly  refer  back  to 
the  father, — that  every  aool,  on  becoming  incorporated  in  a  body, 
is  attended  by  an  angel,  possessing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar 
nature,  to  whom  is  committed  the  guidance  of  its  particular  pro- 
cess of  purification,  and  of  its  particular  training ;  and  who,  pro- 
bably, after  its  separation  from  the  body,  was  supposed  to  accom- 
pany it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  conditioned  by  its  conduct 
on  earth — in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit,  which  everywhere  ac- 
companies its  kindred  soul.  Such  a  spirit,  according  to  Isidorus, 
was  the  demon  of  Socrates.' 

It  appears  evident,  from  what  baa  been  said,  how  far  Basilidcs 
was  from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism ;  how  for  he  was  from 
countenancing  an  unchristian  contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  tho 
world ;  how  his  system,  perhaps  led  those  who  studied  it  to  re- 
cognise the  revelation  of  one  God  in  the  creation,  to  observe  the 
connection  subsisting  between  divine  things  and  natural,  between 
grace  and  nature.  His  aim  was  to  make  men  conscious  of  the 
unity  of  God's  revelation  in  nature  and  in  history, — to  lead  them 
"  to  consider  the  whole  vnivene  aa  one  temple  of  God."  The 
TheodUee  was  vrith   him  a  point   of  the   greatest  importance. 

'  leidonu  citei,  io  the  first  book  of  his  eipautioa  of  the  prophet  Parchor,  *o  called, 

■  doctriaa  of  this  sort  tiqght  hj  the  mcicnla,  iB  one  of  the  loltier  traths  received  by 

'AfirrH-iXfif   tm'ifurt   mtxt^'^"  *''T*r   ifi^wtvt    XiyiJ   rtna/tatrmtr  mirtit    iTAftf   T» 

Xp'"  *'*<  I'rw/uTvriBf.  Wiiliout  doubt,  from  sonio  irriting  fakelf  itlribated  to 
Ariitotle.     Strom.  1,  vi.  f.  611. 

VOL.  ir.  U 
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Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  Frovidcnce,  stood 
more  firmly  fixed  in  bis  mind  than  all  things  else.  Wlienevcr,  in 
contemplating  the  course  of  the  world,  difBcuIties  presented  thcm- 
aolvca  to  his  mind,  leading  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  his  last  word 
ever  was,  "  I  will  assort  anything  sooner  than  I  will  allow  a  com- 
plaint or  a  slur  to  be  cast  on  ProTidence," ' 

From  BaBilides'  theory  of  the  Archon  in  bia  relation  to  the 
Supreme  God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  bis  opinion  was  of  Ju- 
daism, and  of  its  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Jews  are,  it  is 
true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  significancy  of  their  religion  and 
of  their  national  destination,  that  consecrated  people  of  the 
Supreme  God,  from  whom  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed ;  but  in  actual  manifestation 
thoy  appear  only  as  a  people  deroted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes  the  highest  potence  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  regarded 
him  as  the  Supremo  and  only  God.  It  was  the  spiritual  men 
alone  among  the  Jews,  they  who  constituted  the  spiritual  Israel, 
that  became  actually  conscious  of  that  ideal  significancy,  and  in 
whom  it  attained  to  its  realization.  These  alone  soared  beyond 
the  Archon  himself  to  the  presentiment  of  the  Supreme  God,  re- 
Tealing  himself  through  the  other,  as  his  unconscious  instrument. 
They  onfy  could  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas  inspired  by  the 
Supreme  God  in  the  Archon,  which  the  latter  reveals  under  the 
cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself.  These 
ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom  they  were 
exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  and  drapery  answering  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting  link 
betwixt  this  mediated  and  veiled  rerelation  of  the  Supreme  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  his  immediate  and  unveiled  self-mani- 
festation in  Christianity.  Accordingly  Basilides  says,  "  Moses 
erected  but  one  temple  of  God,  and  thus  proclaimed  one  universo 
of  God," '     By  this  was  hinted,  as  we  find  it  somewhat  similarly 

•  nS,  Ip:  /..**«  i  -«"  ri  »;■•"'  if*-     Strom.  1.  iv.  f.  506. 

>  'Eh  1'  •!•  iVvi  i3;v»>liil  Tiu  9liv  fiitiyiti  rl  Ji/r/ut  KmnyylAl,      Stroni.  1.  7.  f. 

C83,  D.  We  perceive  here,  both  in  the  thoDgliC  and  the  eipreuion,  the  elements  of 
ui  Alexindrian-Jewisli  educatioa.  Fhilo  uid  Joiephiu  alio,  both  coaairler  the  temple 
m  I  tpubol  of  the  world,  and  cMry  the  image  into  further  detwis.    Philo  a-iji  ftnmf- 
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esprcsBed  in  Philo,  the  universality  of  the  reference,  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Judaism.  Basilides,  however,  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures  besides,  which  arc  unknown 
to  us— predictions  of  a  certain  prophet  Parchor,  and  revelations 
passing  nnder  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  such  writings  were  forged  by  him  or  his  school.  Pro- 
bably they  were  works  handed  down  from  more  ancient  times 

works  which  he  used  in  good  faith ; — monuments  of  some  older 
ante-Christian  source  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Guosis. 
Perhaps  he  believed  that  in  these  documents  ho  found  a  still 
clearer  exposition  of  tbe  loftier  truth  transmitted  In  the  form  of  ~ 
secret  doctrines  than  he  could  find  in  the  canonical  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  might  easily  explain  it  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, bow  a  people  who  had  no  recipiency  for  such  ideas  would 
naturally  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  containing  this 
higher  truth,  and  so  rijccted  them. 

We  perceive  here  such  an  element  of  universality  ;— and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  confine  tbe  tradition  of  the 
higher  truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the 
Jewish  people,  but  supposed  that  he  found  indications  of  the 
same  truth  beyorid  the  limits  of  that  nation.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  as  a  testimony  of 
the  truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  the  tradition  of  the  higher 
wisdom  from  Ham,  not  from  Shem,  indicates  perhaps  ihat  he 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  tradition  which  was  not  Hebrew. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who  by 
the  Greeks  were  called  barbarians,  above  the  Greek  philosophy 
itself.'  Yet  it  is  certain,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Isidoms, 
already  cited,  that  he  sought  also  in  the  Greek  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  whether  it  was  in  their  genuine  works  or  in 
spurious  writings  attributed  to  them,  the  vestiges  of  that  higher 
wisdom.  In  the  passage  from  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Parchor,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth,  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  were  not  derived  however 
from  a  common  inward  source,  a  reaction  of  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple against  paganism  in  the  more  eminent  men,  but  from  a 
source  without    themselves,    a   tradition   received  from   another 

'  GiviDg  ihis  turn  to  PUWs  eiprefiiuon,  ~EX).n>i[  aii  ■r«iji(. 
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quarter.  Yet  the  caloi  and  considerate  Bpirit  of  this  school, 
and  its  more  favourablo  judgment  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  are 
evinced  b;  the  fact,  that  Isidorus  does  not  fasten  in  this  case  on 
the  Jewi^  fables  respecting  the  fallen  spirits  who  had  iutercourso 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  diffused  the  higher  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  the  pagan  world ;  but  upon  the  leas  fantastic, 
although  not  historical  hypothesis  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish 
theology,  according  to  which  the  Greek  philosophers  had  borrowed 
such  doctrines  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  through 
the  medium  of  Egypt.  "  And  let  so  one  belioTe,"  says  Isidore, 
"  that  what  we  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  elect 
had  been  declared  before  by  some  philosophers ;  for  it  ia  no 
discovery  of  tlieirs,  but  they  have  taken  it  from  the  prophets  and 
appropriated  it  to  themselves,  and  united  it  with  their  own 
pretended  wisdom.'"  It  is  clear  from  this  what  a  low  estimate 
was  placed  by  this  school  on  the  Hellenic  philosophy  as  compared 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  with  the  ancient  wisdom  of 
the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek  philosophora  as  men  who 
merely  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  philosophizing.*  He 
acknowledged  in  tbe  Greek  philosophy  no  original,  but  only 
derivative  truth,  and  that  alloyed  by  foreign  corrnptions. 

But  the  doctrine  above  noticed,  concerning  a  guardian  angel, 
commissioned  to  attcud  on  every  soul,  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  consider  the 
pagan  nations  to  be  deserted  and  left  destitute  of  all  divine 
influences  and  providential  care.  As  he  made  a  guardian  angel 
attend  on  each  individual  soul,  he  would,  perhaps,  following  the 
analogy  of  this  theory,  have  angels  placed  as  rulers  over  the 
several  nations.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideans  of  the  West, 
with  whom  IrensuB  became  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  appre- 
hended the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded 
something  else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the 
Elohim  of  othei'  nations,  he  considered,  probably,  as  national 

'  Km  ni.Tn  tSirif,  !  ftuftii  Ji.n  t'tn,  ™.  Ux>ji»>,  riZn  xjii/fuft^t.  irdfx'if 
ivi  Tirft  pXiiifKt,  III  y*(  Irrir  «i™.  iil;f|/u.  ni  H  s-fifvrai  tftiifirmfurti  rfsrS- 
«!<»•  rf  fti  l>rMfX"ri  ht'  uiTiii  nff.  Strom.  L  tI.  f.  641.  I  Dow  bolieve  the 
kttBT  ezprossioD  ahoold  be  nadenload  aa  neatar,  "  the  wisdom  which  dim  not  exist 
with  thom,"  I.  e.  their  pretended  wisdom.  The  verb  rfttrilirm  eeenu  to  me  beat 
luiled  to  this  rendering  of  nfS. 

»  Tii(  »{«•■«■  »|U/«H(  fA/f,^,!:     Strom.  1.  vi.  f-  Ml. 
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gods,  juat  as  he  supposed  the  Archon,  who  stood  at  their  head, 
to  be  the  particular  god  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  ia  evident  that 
in  entertaining  snch  a  theory  of  the  Elohim,  he  might  lean  for 
support  on  sereral  passages  in  the  Alexandrian  Tersion  of  the 
Bible, — that  he  appropriated  to  himself  an  idea  that  faa4  long 
heen  extant.' 

Thus  there  ruled  over  mankind  those  subordinate  powers,  to 
whom  men's  consciousness  was  subjected ;  no  one  could  release 
himself  wholly  from  their  spoil,  from  the  spell  of  the  cosmic  prin- 
ciple. There  existed,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  unconscious 
nnion  with  the  Supreme  God  and  the  order  of  world  which  stood 
in  relationship  with  him.  The  natures  which  bore  within  them 
the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  him,  remained  fettered  and  confined 
within  the  province  of  the  Archon. 

Without  question,  Basilides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  ante-Christian  period, 
and  especially  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of 
Christ ;  without  question,  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  that  op- 
pressive weight  lying  on  the  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  noblest  natures,  of  that  unconscious  crayiilg  after  a 
release  of  the  spirit ;  and  from  this  vantage  ground  he  might 
come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to  perceive  its 
necessity.  If  he  apprehended  it  only  on  a  single  side,  yet  it  had 
a  necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  it,  the  separation  be- 
twixt the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  of  the 
world  must  over  continue  to  exist.  The  spirits  destined  for  the 
highest  stage  of  being  must  eVer  remain  confined  in  their  de- 
pressing thraldom.  They  might,  indeed,  through  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  metempsychosis,  rise  trmn  one  higher  step  to 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ;  but  they  could  not,  in 
conformity  with  the  longing  implanted  within  them,  attain,  over 

'  B«sideH  the  puugo  ilrcadir  cited  on  p.  62, — !□  (he  ouna  Bong  of  Moaei,  Denl. 
XKxii.  43,  are  tfae  words,  not  found  in  ihfl  Hebrew,  which  the  trmahitor  liu  added  on 
the  groond  of  some  euch  th^iy :  jcoJ  v^srifknTraTarrar  cvrv  nvrif  £yyi».ai  ditv,  coin- 
pand  with  r.  8.  All  the  Elohim  ihit  presided  over  the  other  nations,  are  called  upon 
to  da  homi^  to  Ood's  people.  What  the  nation!  were  to  do,  and  what  the  puwera 
rating  OTsi  them  do,  ia,  according  to  thia  acheme,  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  former 
U  dcriTed  from  the  latter.  Comp.  Fs.  leTti.  7,  where  the  Aleundriana  tmnalate 
D^hbji  by  Syyi>.ti,  and  beyond  qneMioD  had  in  mind  aoeh  powera  *a  the  catioiul  godi 
were  aapposcl  to  be. 
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and  beyond  this  kingdom  and  tho  Arclion  himself,  to  fcIIo\yship 
with  the  highest  order  of  the  world,  and  to  the  clear  conecious- 
ncsa  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  higher  nature, 
unless  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his  divine  life  near  to 
their  kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first  set  the  latter  into 
activity.  And  whilst,  by  the  act  of  redemption,  the  spiritual 
natures  were  exalted  to  the  highest  position,  its  influence  is  made 
to  extend  also  to  the  subordinate  stages  of  existence ;  harmony 
is  everywhere  restored,  each  order  of  being  attains  to  its  natural 
destination. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilidcs,  in  bis  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the 
Jewish  position,  yet  on  the  other,  like  Gerinthus,  he  agi-eed  en- 
tirely with  the  Ebionites,  in  supposing  a  sudden  entrance  of  the 
divine  nature  into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  admitting  of  no  such  thing 
as  a  God-man,  in  whom  from  the  first  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  wore  inseparably  united.  He  supposed  at  bottom,  it  is 
true,  a  redeeming  God,  bnt  no  redeeming  God-man.  The  man 
Jesus  was  not  in  his  view  the  Redeemer ;  he  dificred  from  other 
men  only  in  degree.  Basilides  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
even  that  he  possessed  absolute  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  bis  view, 
was  merely  the  instrument  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  humanity,  and  of  entering  into 
it  with  an  influential  agency.  The  Hedcemer,  in  tho  proper  and 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  was,  as  be  supposed,  the  highest  ^on' 
sent  down  by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption. 
This  being  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in 
the  Jordan. 

Now,  although  BaaQides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Naza* 
retb  to  be  the  Kedeemcr,  but  held  that  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  need  of  redemption,  yet  he  cannot  be  accused  of  holdiug  that 
tho  redemption  was  simply  an  ideal  thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a 
great  historical  fact.  Far  indeed  was  it  from  him,  as  may  be 
gatlicred  from  what  has  been  said,  to  suppose  that  any  being 
enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon,  could  release  him- 
self. There  was  required  for  this  an  objective  fact,  the  actual 
entrance  of  that  might  from  a  higher  world,  the  nut,  into  tho 
'  Or  iiBi,  who,  inasnincli  aa  he  ministers  for  the  wIvadoD  of  maDldnd,  is  called 
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world  of  eartlily  manifeBtation,  which  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus.  This,  according  to  Basilides,  was 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  created  unirerse,  from  which 
everything  that  succeeded,  to  the  final  end  of  the  perfectly  restored 
harmony  of  the  aniverse,  must  proceed.  The  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  Jeeus,  testifies  of  the  impression  which 
this  fact,  and  the  public  ministry  of  Cluist  following  thereupon, 
had  left  by  tradition  on  the  minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites 
on  this  point  the  following  words  coming  from  the  Basilidean 
school :'  "  When  the  Archon  himself  heard  the  word  of  the 
communicated  Spirit*  (the  Spirit  sent  from  above),  he  was  amazed 
at  what  he  heard  and  at  what  he  beheld,'  the  joyful  anaunciation* 
being  wholly  unexpected  to  him  ;  and  his  amazement  was  called 
fear,*  the  beginning  of  Visdom, — of  a  wisdom  which  discriminated 
the  difierent  classes  of  men,  perfected  all,  and  restored  the  original 
harmony ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from  one  another 
not  only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world  (to  his  own  kingdom), 
but  also  the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures  superior  to  the  Archon's 
kingdom)  from  them,  and  released  them  from  his  bann  (or  con- 
ducted tbem)  to  the  God  who  is  over  all."' 

■  Clemena  Siromat.  lib.  ii.  C  375. 

*  We  maj'pretame  tlw  irord  a  meant  whioh,  tuoarding  to  the  Nuuene  Ootpol  fioa 
■boTB,  p.  31),  ibe  Uoly  Gboat  a  wid  U>  have  spoken  to  Christ  at  the  motneDt  at  ilia 
descent  gpon  bim. 

'  The  glorified  appearance  in  which  Christ,  -when  Doited  with  this  eiahed  being, 
preieuted  himaelf  lt>  the  Arohun ;  or  the  sight  o(  the  miracnloiu  doTe,  which  was  a 
■jmbol  of  ibe  Sprit,  which  had  come  down  from  on  hi(jh  ;  or  tlie  miraculnas  ^ipear- 
uces  accompuTing  the  baptism  of  Chriat,  according  la  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionices. 

*  The  annunciitioti  of  tba  Spirit  being  called  ■  iUyyiXj^  for  the  Sfx"',  it  is  erideni 
that  he  did  not  Tield  to  the  higher  power  mere!/  from  constraint ;  but  hia  first  amaze- 
ment waa  converted  into  rererential  joy.  The  prospect  of  being  one  daf  released  from 
tbo  embarraMing  gorenimeDt  of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natnrcs  shoold  have  attained 
to  their  deatined  glory,  and  of  entering  into  rest  with  hit  own, — to  which  expectation 
of  the  Demiarge  ibe  OnMtics  referred  such  passages  aa  Rom.  viii.  30,  SI— VJd.  Orig. 
T.  L  in  Josnn.  g  34 — oonM  h«  no  otherwise  than  joyfnl  to  him.  Comp.  Didascil. 
AnatoL  opp.  Ctem.  f.  796,  D.,  wbers  the  blessing  nhich  tlie  Demiurge  iiroiioimces  on 
the  Sabbath  it  adduced,  to  shew  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  him, 

■  TliusPs.cxi.  10,  "The  fearof  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wiidoin,"niia  interpreted. 

*  AirJt  lit  ttx"ra  ln<»uH<ra  ri.  fdrir  T.;  3-«ji.i..^1hi«  <ntii^Tii,  iKrhtynta 
rf  Siri^T,  «(■  (lw.1«.  iUyyt\.rfLi>»  ..1  ri,,  U--li&.  .ir.i;  fiin  .!,««,.  ij^J, 
yiti/mn  rtfim  fuAtmfimTiitii  n  «^  JibijituSi  m)  riXiBTiaif  »!  irmtrmmritit, 
ti  fif  /li'tT  T(i  lir^ii,  ■>.>■  aai  rn  iwXrytn  iiUMfiin,  i  Iti  win  rfntifiru  (this  then 
would  be  the  j^j^vt.)  Assuming  rf  to  be  the  correct  reading,  1  have  rendered  as  in 
the  text :  in  this  ciae,  the  Supreme  Ood  most  be  nnderstood  to  be  denoted. 
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Thos  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world  above  himself. 
He  is  redeemed  from  his  confinement.  He  attains  to  the  conscioos- 
tiess  of  &  superior  power,  which  rnles  over  all,  and  which  he  him- 
self, without  being  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving.  He 
sees  himself  released  from  the  mighty  task  of  goTcming  the  world, 
which  until  now  he  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for 
which  his  powers  had  not  proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thus  far 
cost  him  so  much  pains,  and  he  still  could  not  succeed  in  reducing 
the  conflicting  dements  in  the  course  of  the  world  to  order,  he  now 
beholds  a  power  adequate  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  reduce 
all  oppoeites  to  unity.  Basilides,  partly  from  a  more  profound 
insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  of  history, 
partly  from  those  effects  of  Christianity  which  were  before  his  own 
eyes,  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  future,  foresees  what 
stuffto  excite  fermentation,  and  what  separation  of  elements,  would 
be  introduced  by  it  into  humanity.  Ho  perceives  how  the  recipient 
minds  among  every  people,  fVeed  from  the  might  which  held  thdr 
consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from  all  creaturely  dependence, 
and  raised  to  communion  with  their  origisal  source,  would  become 
united  with  one  another  in  a  higher  unity.  All  these  effects  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  imagination  as  an  impression  made  on  the 
Archon  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Ccrinth, 
attributed  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  Most  probably  he 
agreed  also  with  the  latter,  in  supposing  that  this  Genius,  at  the 
time  of  the  passion,  left  the  man  to  himself,  whom  he  before  used 
as  his  instrument.  The  sufierings  of  Christ  could  not,  according 
to  the  system  of  Basilides,  have  the  lea^t  connection  with  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  for,  according  to  his  narrow  conception  of 
justice,  ^c  divine  justice  docs  not  allow  that  one  being  should 
innocently  suffer  for  another ;  it  requires  that  the  sin  of  each 
individual  should  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded  not 
only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  sufferings  of  each 
individual  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced 
the  theory  which  Christ  (John  ix.  3  ;  Luke  xiii.  2)  condemned  : 
"  Each  individual  suffers  cither  for  actual  sins,  or  for  that  evil  in 
his  nature  wliich  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of 
existence,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual  mani- 
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feBtation.'"  Thus  it  was  by  pointing  to  this  latter,  that  he  vin- 
dicat«d  ProTidcnce  in  respect  to  the  suffering  of  cLildrcn.  When 
pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  from  the  suffering  of  tnen  of 
acknowledged  ffoodnesB,  he  might  undoubtedly  appeal,  and  with 
good  reason,  to  the  general  fact  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature, 
and  reply  :  "  Whatever  man  you  can  name  to  me,  he  is  still  a 
man.  Ctod  alono  is  holy.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean  1     Not  one ; "  Job  xiv.  4. 

But  the  case  was  different  when  this  proposition  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he  ts  the  Bedeemer, 
must  he  pare  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directly  accuses 
Basilidee  of  carrying  the  proposition  even  to  this  extent.  In 
tJtoee  words,  which  Clement  cites,  this  surely  is  not  necetBarily 
implied.  He  merely  sayff:  "  If,  however,  yon  let  this  whole  in- 
Testigation  go,  and  endeavouF  to  bring  me  into  difficulty  by  ad- 
ducing the  casG  oi  certain  persona  ;  if  you  say.  Then  Ae  has  sinned, 
for  he  has  suffered,"  &c.  It  might  be  held  that  Basilides  is  simply 
speaking  hero  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  holiness ;  and  Clement 
took  the  liberty  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  'Bai  in  the  first  place, 
the  objection  which  Basilides  supposes  to  be  made  agdnst  his 
position,  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning,  if  it  were  not  de- 
signed to  be  understood  precisely  in  tie  sense  above  given  ;  and 
ne^t,  this  wide  extonsion  of  the  proposition  stands  intimately 
connected  with  his  theory  concerning  the  relation  of  suffering  to 
sin,  and  with  his  theory  of  the  divine  justice,  and  of  the  process 
of  purification  to  which  every  nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Archon  is  subjected.  The  Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom 
certainly  needed  redemption  himself,  and  conld  only  be  made  par- 
taker of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heavenly  redeeming  spirit.  To 
render  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  before  all  others  that  needed 
redemption,  and  of  being  employed  as  the  instrument  for  diffusing 
abroad  the  influences  of  the  redeeming  Genius  to  others,  it  was 
sufficient  if,  as  the  most  excellent  and  the  purest  of  men,  who  had 
advanced  the  farthest  in  the  work  of  purification,  he  possessed  . 
the  mininutm  of  sinfulneBS.     Here^indced  the  objection  might  be 
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urged  agaiast  the  BasilideaRsyBtem,  which  certainly  must  have 
BuppoBed  that  aomo  proportion  existed  betwixt  the  degree  of  sin 
and  the  degree  of  punishniGnt — how  then  rcconcilo  so  great  suf- 
furing  with  the  smallest  d^^^  of  sinfulneas-T  But  here,  probably, 
OB  we  may  infer  from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom,  he  could  be  at 
no  loss  for  an  answer  :  "  The  consciousness  of  serving  a«  an  in- 
strument for  the  highest  and  holiest  cause  of  humanity,  aud  of 
suffering  in  this  mission  (perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory 
into  which  be  was  to  enter  through  suffering),  so  sweetened  the 
pain,  as  entirely  to  remove  the  sonso  of  sufiering." 

In  accordance  with  the  some  principle,  he  denied  the  doctrine 
of  justification  in  the  sense  of  Paul.  He  admitted  no  such  thing 
as  objective  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  forgiveness  of  sin, 
in  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin. 
Every  sin,  whether  committed  before  or  after  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer, or  baptism,  must,  according  to  his  scheme,  bo  in  like 
manner  expiated  by  suffering.  This  was  a  necessary  law  of  the 
government  of  the  universe,  which  could  in  nowise  be  dispensed 
with.  The  only  exception  he  makes  is  in  the  case  of  sins  of  igno- 
rance, or  nnintentional  sins ; '  but  unfortunately  his  explanation 
of  expressions  so  vague  and  undefined,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Perhaps  he  intended  only  sins  of  ignorance  not  involving  guilt, 
'  which  had  been  committed  in  a  state  of  consciousness  obstructed 
by  some  involuntary  confinement — analogous  to  the  state  of  the 
rational  principle  held  restrained  in  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  justification  {&ixalidiri(,  Sixaictunt),  is  meant 
an  inward,  subjective  condition  of  being  made  just,  sanctification 
by  the  communicating  of  a  divine  life ;  such  a  doctrino  had  a  very 
important  and  necessary  place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Baeilidenn  school 
there  are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed. 

AVhat  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  this, — that 
he  did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis  as  the  highest  stage  in  religion,  to  the 
tihtj;, — to  faith ;  but  valued  faith  itself  as  the  highest  quality. 
Yet  ho  distinguished  in  the  latter  a  series  of  higher  and  lower 
degrees,  corresponding  to  the  different  grades  of  perfection  which 
different  souls  are  destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual 

>  M»>(  »[  ijiiiv.'iw  ml  »<■'  iyni^'  ifUrtM^     Strom.  1.  \v.  f.  536. 
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vorld  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  eupposcd,  in  fact,  as  we  have 
remarked,  a  Berios  of  grades  in  the  liigber  world  of  spirits,  of 
which  one  continually  Bymbolized  the  other.  Divine  germs  of  life 
from  all  these  grades  had  become  mixed  with  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. Christianity  is  the  sifting  principle,  whereby  the  spiritual 
natures  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world 
are  separated,  are  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own  proper 
essence,  and  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  it  into  action,  and  x>f 
rising  to  that  region  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  which  they  belong 
by  virtue  of  this  their  proper  and  essential  being,  which  before  had 
remained  undeveloped.  By  means  of  Christianity,  men  arrive,  in 
this  manner,  at  the  different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by 
their  peculiar  natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of 
which  he  ia  capable.  At  the  entrance  of  the  redeeming  spirit 
into  the  world,  the  Archon,  in  a  word,  received  the  aofiia  puMxgi- 
rtjTixr!.  Now  that  by  which  this  process  of  separation  actually 
takes  place  in  the  different  natures,  and  by  which  each  individual 
is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the  higher  world  which  corre- 
sponds to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  faitli.  In  this  way  we  must 
understand  the  Basilidean  school,  when  they  taught  that  "  faith 
and  election,  both  taken  togothcr,  constitute  one  thing,  answering 
to  each  of  the  several  grades  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  faith 
of  each  individual  nature  ic  this  world  exactly  corresponds  to  its 
supramnndane  election."* 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  conclude, 
that  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  be  found  it  exist- 
ing with  the  majority  in  the  Church,  met  with  moi%  favour,  and 
experienced  greater  justice,  from  him,  than  it  usually  did  from 
other  Gnostics.  These  ordinary  believers  he  recognised  as  Chris- 
tians, members  of  one  Christian  community ;  and  he  distinguished 
in  this  regard  only  different  stages  of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith 
he  considered  the  common  foundation  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
supposed  only  that  besides  this,  which  was  common  to  all,  there 
were  different  degrees  of  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing  the  ■Jtl(n-n,  considered  as  fwth 
grounded  on  outward  authority  and  cleaving  altogether  to  things 

ii.  r.  363. 
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sensible,  cxclusivel;  to  the  psychical  class.  He  understood  faith 
to  be  in  its  essence  an  inward  principle.  Faith,  according  to  his 
apprehcDBion,  is  a  conviction  that  springs  from  the  contact  of  the 
spirit  with  the  godlike,  from  the  attracUve  power  exercised  by  the 
higher  vorld  orer  its  kindred  spirit.  The  spirit  has  revealed  to 
it  that  higher  region  of  esistcnce,  whence  it  came  and  to  trbich  it 
belongs ;  and  it  feels  itself  drawn  towards  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  snperflnous. 
The  spirit,  in  this  case,  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its  own 
essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.'  The  soul  assents  to  that 
which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is  not  pre- 
sented to  it  under  any  form  of  sense.*  Although  the  elect  live  on, 
as  strangers  in  the  world,  yet,  through  the  buoyancy  of  faith,  they 
pcrceire  the  reality  of  the  things  of  that  higher  world  which  beam 
on  them  from  afar.  But  to  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  each 
individual's  faith  must  correspond  also  the  peculiar  standing 
ground  of  his  hope — the  conviction  that  he  shall  actually  enter 
into  that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been  already  united  by 
faith ;  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  those  blessings  which 
faith,haB  laid  hold  on.' 

Now  if  wo  perceive  something  of  the  Paulino  spirit  in  the  pe- 
culiar prominence  which  Basilidcs  ^vcs  to  the  idea  of  faith,  yet 
presently  we  see  him  again  departing  widely  from  the  Apostle 
Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the  essence  of  faith  rather  in  an  in- 
tuitive than  in  a  practical  and  ethical  element ;  making  it  proceed 
rather  from  an  intuition  of  the  spirit,  than  from  a  determination 
of  the  will  cohditioning  the  direction  of  the  heart;  and  it  is  easy 
to  sec  how  this  difierence  is  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  his 
fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  bronght  against  the  Gnostics 
generally,  that  they  neglected  ethics,  cannot  be  justly  applied  to 
the  school  of  Basilides ;  for  Isidorua  composed  a  system  of  ethics, 
from  which  unfortunately  hut  a  very  few  words  hare  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

■   Tk  i^HfiXTH  >»ir>J>.'<Tw  li/.ttuvtK  MimXiii-u  inTixji.     Strom.  1.  ii.  f.  363. 

'  Faith  IS  a  ^fx^t  ffvyuMTMStfit  *^t  v  ^S*  f-n  xi,«Jtr«r  itlginrif  iii  ri  fik  wm^nu* 
L.  c.  f.  371. 

s  K.Tii>.\ni...  .T...  TJi  \ti,T.M  l\rn,  ».'  fSr  >.Vt>->  n.  J.;><i>.  L.  c.  f.  363. 
Tl]«re  u  ■  remuUkble  coinoidenCfl  between  the  deiiuitioni  of  Ikith  b;  Baulidea  and 
Hup)  «  St  Victore. 
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The  moral  m/stem  of  Baeilides  is  to  be  gathered  fVom  his  Gos- 
mogony.  AsBUiniiig  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles,  and  consi- 
dering the  deTelopment  of  the  human  race  as  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation, which  was  to  he  carried  onward  to  its  end  by  Christianity, 
lie  mast  necesearily  hare  made  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
moral  system  to  be  this — namely,  that  the  godlike  nature  of  man 
should  be  purified  tlrom  tbe  foreign  elements  adhering  to  it,  and 
approach  continually  nearer  to  its  free  deTelopment  and  actaTity. 
Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a  microcosm — carrying  within 
himself  opposite  elements  from  two  opposite  kingdoms.  In  the 
elements  foreign  to  bis  higher  nature,*  are  reflected  the  difierent 
properties  of  tiie  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; — 
hence  the  temperaments,  desires,  and  passions  which  correspond 
to  these  difierent  properties  (for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive 
nature  of  the  ape,  the  murderous  disposition  of  the  wolf,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond,  &c.) ; — tie  collective  sum  of  all  these  effluxes 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds,  forms  the  blind, 
irrational  soul,'  which  constantly  threatens  to  check  and  disturbs 
the  activity  of  man's  godlike  nature.  Tbe  Isidoms  above  men- 
tioned thought  it  of  great  importance  to  secure  this  doctrine 
against  tlie  objection  or  the  misapprehension,  that  its  tendency 
vas  to  destroy  moral  freedom,  and  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  all 
wickedness,  as  if  it  resulted  IVom  the  irresistible  influence  of  these 
foreign  mixtures.  He  appeals,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  godlike  element.  "  Having,  by  tbe  rational  prin- 
ciple within  us,  so  much  tbe  advantage,  we  ought  to  appear  as 
conquerors  over  the  lower  creation  within  us."*  "Let  one  but 
have  the  tinlt,"  says  he,  "  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 
one  will  acquire  the  power."*  But  this  earnest  will,  this  true 
love  for  goodness,  is  for  the  most  part  the  only  thing  wanting. 
"  We  say  indeed  with  the  montb  we  will  not  sin.  But  our  soul 
has  the  inclination  to  sin.  A  person  in  this  condition  is  restrained 
only  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  ho  is  destitute  of  love." 

It  might  easily  bo  inferred,  from  tbe  whole  connection  of  the 

'  AppeudtigM  of  matter,  i-^irsfTivuTa. 
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Basilidean  ayetem,  that,  in  giving  so  high  a  place  to  the  faculty 
of  will,  leidorus  would  by  no  means  ascribe  to  it  an  independent 
Bclf-Bufficiency,  aor  deny  the  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of 
grace.  By  his  theory  of  redemption,  he  acknowledged  it,  in  effect,  . 
to  be  necessary  that  the  godlike  in  human  nature  should  receive 
its  .true  freedom  and  power  of  right  action  by  means  of  its  union 
with  the  higher  source  of  dirine  life.  How  earnestly  beat  he  was 
on  reminding  men  of  their  need  of  help,  is  shewn  by  the  advice 
which  he  gives  to  a  person  suffering  under  sorere  trials, — words 
which  prove  at  the  same  time  how  far  he  was  from  cherishing  a 
speculative  pride,  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  en- 
joyed by  the  Christian  communities.  He  exhorts  the  individual 
not  to  retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask.  the  Christian  brethren  for 
their  intorcoijsions,  to  seek  in  titeir  society  the  strengthoning  of  his 
diviue  life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find  confidence 
in  fellowship  with  the  invisible  saints.  Ho  says  of  one  in  this 
condition,  "  Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  his  brother.  Let 
him  say,  I  have  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  I  can  suffer  no  evil.'" 
If  a  person  tbus  afflicted  felt  himself  too  much  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  temptation,  he  should  say  to  his  Christian  brother,  "  Lay 
thy  hand  on  my  head  (give  me  thy  blessing),  and  he  would 
receive  spiritual  and  sensible  assistance"  (feel  himself  relieved  in 
spirit  and  body.)'  What  importance  he  ascribed  to  prayer,  is 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  he  distinguishes  the  different  moral  states 
of  the  soul  by  the  different  character  which  prayer  must  assume 
according  to  those  states — that  is,  according  as  one  feels  con- 
strained to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for  new 
assistance  for  the  impending  conflict.' 

The  Basilideans  were  far  from  being  given  to  extravagant 
ascetic  notions.  We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of  ap- 
prehending the  dualistic  element,  which  came  so  very  near  to  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  would  by  no  means  lead  nccoasarily  to 
a  decided  and  morose  asceticism.  They' allowed  a  value,  it  is 
true,  to  the  unmarried  life,  as  a  means  which  would  enablo  one  to 
occupy  himself  undisturbed  by  earthly  cares,   solely  with  the 

w»/i7t.     Strom,  t.  iii.  f.  127. 

>  ThU  is  clear  frau  laidore's  worde  -'  'Oro)  ti  li  lirrfim'm  nv  ii'i  BiVnni  ivriZi. 
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affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they  regarded  this  as  a  thing 
of  which  all  were  not  capable,  and  which  was  not  advisable  for 
all.  They  recommended  marriage,  &&  a  mcana  of  subduing  tho 
eensuouB  tmpulges,  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  suffer 
many  temptations.  At  the  ground  of  this  view  of  marriage,  there 
lies,  it  IB  true,  a  very  low,  a  mere  negative  and  scosuous  notiop  of 
the  institution ;  and  hence,  indeed,  the  exaggerated  worth  as- 
cribed to  celibacy.  We  do  not  perceive'  here  the  more  profound 
and  positive  view  of  the  marriage  estate,  as  a  realization  of  the 
moral  idea,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  good  of  humanity  :  a 
loftier  conception,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becomes 
faintly  visible  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis. 

We  must  notice  finally,  one  other  remarkable  phenomenon.  In 
the  .Bs^il'dean  doctrine,  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  of  a 
relationship  with  certain  Ebionite  elements :  accordingly  it  agreed, 
in  preference  for  the  Apostle  Peter,  with  the  Christians  of  that 
party.  And  yet,'  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  Basilides  acknow- 
ledges tho  authority  also  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  of  his  attributing  so  much  authority  to  the  words  of  this 
apostle,  recorded  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans;*  as  well  as  from 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  «o  apparent  in  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  essence  of  faith  and  concerning  marriage.  We  henco 
perceive  then,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood  by  no  means  in 
such  a  relation  to  each  other,  as  never  to  admit  of  being  united 
in  the  phenomena  of  these  times. 

Valentine  and  his  school. — Next  after  B^ilides  we  place 
Valentine,  who  appeared  nearly  at  tho  same  period,  though  some- 
what later.  To  judge  fh>m  his  Ucllenistic  style  of  expression  and 
the  Aramsean  words  that  occur  in  his  system,  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  It  is  said,  he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian  ;*  and  it  may 
bo  safely  presumed  that  he  received  his  education  likewise  at 
Alexandria.  Thenco  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to 
have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  which  gave  him  opportunity 
to  expound  and  promulgate  his  doctrines  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  his  fundamental  ideas  he  agrees  with  Basilides ;  but  difiers 

'  The  Builideuii  traced  back  their  Gnosis  to  OUncias,  it  pretcoded  ioterpretcr  in 
the  MTTice  of  Peter.     Strom.  1.  vVi.  f.  764. 
*  See  »bovo,  p.  94. 
'  According  to  the  report  of  Kpiphanius. 
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from  him  in  hia  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  and  in  tho  imaginative 
dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.  But  as  the  doctrines  of  the  found- 
era  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  of  their  later  followers,  from  whom 
these  doctrines  received  some  peculiar  modification,  were  never 
carefully  distinguished ;  and  as  moreover  many  cognate  doctrines, 
which  sprang  from  a  common  source,  became  intermixed  with  tho 
Valentinian  system  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  with  cer- 
tainty, from  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those  doc- 
trines which  belong  properly  to  Valentine  himself,  the  author  of 
the  school. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  tho  chain  of 
being  the  primal  Essence,  which  ho  denominated  the  Bythos 
(tho  abyss,  where  the  spirit  is  lost  in  contemplation.)  This  term 
by  itself  makes  it  evident,  that  fie  conceived  under  it  something 
different  from  the  Absolute  of  the  Nco-PIatonic  philosophy,  tho 
absolutely  simple.  Tho  word  leads,  without  doubt,  to  the  pre- 
supposition of  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  this  same  infinite, 
transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first  place, 
a  self-conception  (a  xaTaXa-iCaytn-iaurov),  a  self-limitation,  in  case 
anything  was  to  como  into  existence.  The  Neo-Flatonic  Ir  with- 
draws itself  from  all  possibility  of  comprehension,  on  acconnt  of 
its  absolutely  simple  unity ;  but  the  primal  essence  of  Valentine, 
on  account  of  its  transcendent  fulness  of  life.  The  Bythos  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  something  directly  opposed  to  tho  Absolute  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  It  may  doubtless  have  happened,  that 
with  many,  the  former  idea  poised  over  into  tho  latter ;  and  in- 
deed Valentinians  are  cited,  who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  some- 
thing exalted  above  all  opposition,  of  which  even  existence  could 
not  be  predicated ;  the  Absolute,  identical  with  Nothing.' 

What  Basilides  denominates  the  iuvA/nii  (powers),  are  in  the 


'  IrenRUB,  who  stitea  the  diflerent  opinioiu  of  theValeutiuUns  reapsctiDg  (he  Bjthos, 

obserTIM  ;  Oi  ^i>  ).«(  «Jt«  S^ayu  Xiyium,  fiirt  a^^lm.  fiirl  SiiXliat,  ^nVl  ■Jj.f  />Tii 
■ri.  Iren.  i.  1,  >t  the  end.  Tho  disciples  of  such  Gnostics  wonld  loar,  id  their  ipecu- 
lAtiona,  ibovs  ttioir  maitcr, — would  ascend  to  >  primtl  ground  still  more  aimple, 
Ircnieua  citiu  one  of  this  description,  whom  he  not  DD&ptlf  describee  u  iitH>-iritit  ■■! 
ymrTiMiirifir  iTisTiiri^inf,  who  kaew  how  to  distingnisli  betireen  tho  ^•mthi,  the 
liiTHi,  and  the  ii,  and  wis  in  the  bsbit  of  uying  of  every  priiicipU,  so  I  oame  it.  In 
Ibis  Ircnieua  Ends  good  mailer  of  ridicule;  u/Hkiyniu  in  nirit  iu/t^m  tUuxi  rf 
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syatem  of  Valentine  the  ^odb.'  The  ides  is  peculiar  to  him,  that 
as  ID  the  primal  source  of  all  existence  (the  Bythos),  the  fuluoss 
of  all  life  is  still  undeveloped,  so  with  the  development  of  life  from 
him,  members  were  formed,  standing  as  complements  one  to 
the  other,  predominantli/  creative  and  predominantlif  receptive 
jEous,*  masculine  and  feminine,  by  whose  mutual  inworking  the 
chain  of  unfolding  life  progressively  adrsnces.  The  feminine  goes 
to  integrate  the  masculine,  and  both  constitute  the  Fleroma  (rh  ■ 
■rX^gw,«a)  ;*  and  so  also  the  complete  series  of  .^^ns,  as  one  whole, 
as  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  flowing  out  from  the  Bythos, — 
which  whole  again  constantly  requires  fructification,  so  to  express 
it,  from  the  same  source,  stands  to  it  in  the  feminine  relatioa,— was 
called  the  Fleroma.  The  hidden  essence  of  God,  no  being  can  com> 
prebend;  itis  the  absolute  aTvaianii'.  Hecan  be  known  only  so  far 
as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  or  ^ons. 
The  several  Moita  are  various  forms  of  manifestation,  phases, 
names  of  him  who  in  hb  hidden  being  is  incomprehensible,  inef- 
fable, cxalt«d  above  all  possibility  of  conception  or  representation,* 
even  as  that  first  sclf-maoifestation  of  the  Hidden,  the  Uonogenea, 
is  called  distinctively  the  invi^ble  name  of  the  Bi/thog  (that 
whei^n  the  Bythos  has  conceived  himself,  the  Tgiirot  xard^fitror, 
the  )taraXij4'«  '■au  Ayir^rou.)  It  is  a  profound  idea  of  the  Valen- 
tinian  system,  that  as  all  existence  has  its  ground  in  the  self- 
limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the  existence  of  all  created  beings  de- 
pends on  limitation.  While  each  remains  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  individuality,  and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its  own  proper 
place  in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  can  be  fitly  adjusted  to 
one  another,  and  the  true  harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of 
unfolding  life.  But  as  soon  as  any  being  would  overstep  these 
limits,  as  soon  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  Crod  in  that 
manifestation  of  himself  which  God  makes  to  him  at  his  own  proper 
position,  boldly  attempts  to  penetrate  into  his  hidden  essence. 


'  Far  the  eiplination  af  this  word,  see  above. 

■  Asinkll  ihe  rest  of  creidon,  which  preienU  ■  sfnibalar  thai  highesl  order  of  the 
■m'lTerae,  this  twofold  wriea  of  Ikctora  may  be  (raced. 

*  Which  word  th«ae  Theoaophen,  who  usuredlj  oeTcr  thoDght  of  adheriog  atrictl/ 
to  the  gramioatical  significatiDn  of  their  terms,  nnderalood  perhaps  at  one  and  the  sam« 
lime,  iu  an  actiTe  aod  pauive  sense  :  ri  r>.fi(iZ'  and  rJ  <r>.i,(iCfiirar. 

*  Hie  MoBt  are  fuffmi  rtS  ^n,  m/uti  rif  itmi/tdtTn. 
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snch  a  h&ag  runs  the  hazard  of  plunging  into  nothing.  Instead 
of  apprehending  the  Real,  he  loses  himself  in  the  Unsuhstantial. 
Horns  (S^ti),  the  genius  of  limitation,  of  the  finite,  the  power  that 
fixes  and  guards  the  bounds  of  individual  existence,  restoring  tfaem 
Thererer  they  hare  been  disturbed,  occupies  therefore  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  system  of  Valentine ;  and  the  Gnosis  here,  so  to 
epeak,  bears  -witness  against  itself.  The  ideaa  of  Honu  and  of 
the  Redeemer  must  of  necessity  be  closely  related  in  the  Valen- 
tinian  system ;  as  the  forming  and  redeeming  of  existence  are 
kindred  conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  ia  respect  to 
both  occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  fact,  Horns 
was  also  called  by  many  Xurgiir^t  and  aur^g,  Reedeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme,  according 
to  which  the  Horns  was  regarded  as  only  a  particular  mode  of  the 
operation  of  one  redeeming  spirit ;  just  as  the  Valentinian  system 
gave  different  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different 
points  of  bis  activity  and  his  different  modes  of  operation  extend- 
ing through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  trans- 
formed these  different  modes  of  operation  into  so  many  different 
hypostases. 

In  the  Valentinian  doctrines  concerning  this  Horns,  there  are 
lying  at  bottom,  profound  ideas  on  the  process  of  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  general  and  in  detail ;  important  in  their  bearing 
on  Christian  ethics,  and  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  great 
facts  of  history.  Valentine's  school  perc^ved  that,  in  the  process 
of  development  of  the  divine  life,  two  moments  must  concur,  a 
negative  and  a  positive,  both  standing  necessarily  connected  with 
each  other, — the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality  from 
the  foreign  elements  by  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  into  which 
it  tiireatened  to  become  dissolved — and  the  establishment  of  the 
purified  individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its 
assumption  of  its  own  nature.  Two  operations  were  ascribed  to 
the  Horns ;  the  negative,  by  virtue  of  which  he  defines  every 
existence  within  itself,  separates  and  keeps  away  from  it  every 
foreign  element;'  and  the  posittvff,  by  virtue  of  which  he  fixes, 
moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar  essence,  those  that 
have  been  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by  which  that  essence 
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-WM  disturbed.'  The  first  operation  was  to  be  designated  pre- 
eminently by  the  name  Sgat,  the  second  by  the  term  ffmujis.  In 
this  latter  appellation  there  is  evidently  an  alluBion  to  the  aigni- 
fications  cross,  stake,  palisade.  Those  two  appellations,  however, 
may  perhaps  not  always  have  been  so  sharply  discriminated;  since 
araugif  with  the  sigoificatioa  cross  might  in  fact  also  be  a  sym- 
bol of  the  separating,  destroying  energy  of  tie  Horus.*  Where 
Christ  says,  "  I  am  not  come  U>  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but 
the  Bword,"  they  found  the  description  of  that  nc^tive  energy  of 
the  Horns,  which  separates  from  one  another  the  gedlike  and  the 
nngodlike.  And  where  John  the  Baptist  announces  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  Christ,  with  the  fan,  and  with  the  fire  by  which  the  chalT 
should  be  consumed,  it  was  considered  by  the  Valentinians  ob  a 
description  of  this  activity  of  the  Horns  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  world,  representing  how  he  would  destroy  all  the 
iXi),  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ  says, 
"  1^0  man  can  bo  my  disciple,  nnless  he  takes  up  his  cross  and 
follows  me,"  they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power,  symbo- 
lized by  the  cross,  whereby  each  individual,  becoming  purified 
from  what  is  foreign  to  him,  and  attainiiig  to  a  self-subaistent 
shaping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own  individuality,  and  to  a  well- 
defined  impression  of  this  individuality  refined  by  a  godlike  life, 
first  becomes  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.' 

While  Basilides  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element  with 
matter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  on  the 
kingdom  of  Li^t,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to 
a  disturbance  ori^nating  in  the  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  Binking 
down  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter. 
Like  Basilides,  he  acknowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  divine 
wisdom  in  the  world  ]  but  here  also  the  lower  is  only  a  eymhol  of 
the  higher.  It  is  not  the  divine  wisdom  itself  which  is  the  soul 
of  this  world ;  not  the  .^on  aapla,  but  its  immature  birUi,  which, 
before  it  can  reach  its  maturity,  needs  to  pass  through  a  gradnaj 
development.     The  idea  which  lies  at  bottom  here  is,  that  in  the 

■  The  i.t(yiim  i)e<mjiii  »!  fTi,frT,xti. 

'  Clemant  af  Aleusdria  ilso  emplo}^  the  crou  u  >  BjnibDl  of  the  divine  power, 
whereb;  the  loul  is  nude  free  from  the  elements  of  tbe  world,  from  ■enSDoDt  luati. 
'AiriXim  «J  iwrritm  ■■!  ififirmi  i  mtfii  nviaiiii,  uid  on  this  is  fonnded  ths 
ii»ir»#.(.    Stram.  lib.  iL  f.  407. 

*  Iran.  lib.  i.  0.  3,  §5. 
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world  we  are  presentod  with  a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  going 
on  to  unfold  itself ;  that  through  the  appearauc«  of  ChriBt  and 
throngh  the  redemption,  this  manifestation  Srat  attains  to  its  end ; 
that,  contemplated  in  this  connection,  the  world  presentB  the  imago 
of  the  divine  wiBdom  in  its  proceas  of  development.  Accordingly 
that  Mon,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices, — when  everything  has 
heen  made  clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ, — to  find  that  it  has 
recovered  its  lost  idea  (ft^/Mjn:) — since  now  the  manifestation 
corresponds  to  the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former 
to  immediate  vision.  A  symbol  of  this  was,  in  bis  opinion,  the 
woman  who  lighted  a  candle  to  seek  after  the  lost  picco  of  silver, 
and  fimUly  after  the  house  had  been  swept,  rejoices  to  find  it, 
Luke  XV.  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  «Evm  and  a  xdni  n^la, — the 
Achamoth,'  This  lattw  is  the  mundane  soul,  fVom  whose  mixture 
with  the  uXn  springs  all  living  esistence,  in  numberless  grada- 
tions; higher  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from  contact  with  the 
uXi],  lower  ID  proportion  as  it  is  drawn  downward  and  aflectcd  by 
matter.  Hence  arise  the  <Ar«e  ranks  or  orders  of  existence:  1.  The 
divine  germs  of  life,  supper  by  their  nature  to  matter,  and  akin  to 
the  •»f IS,  to  tho  mundane  sou),  and  to  the  Fleroma, — the  Bpiritual 
natures,  fumic  mtu/uirixa! ;  2.  The  natures  originating  in  the 
life  that  has  been  divided  by  the  mixture  of  tho  uXn,  the  psychical 
natures,  ^vms  -^v^ixai;  with  which  begins  an  altogether  new 
ordw  of  existence,  an  image  of  that  higher  mundauo  system,  in  a 
subordinate  grade;  and  finally,  3.  The  ungodliko  nature,  which 
resists  all  amelioration,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy — 
the  nature  of  blind  appetency  and  passion.  Betwixt  ^I  those 
natures  sprung  from  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  (which  flows 
out  from  the  Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  Mods) — from 
the  Pleroma  down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into  hu- 
manity, the  scattered  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  its  maturity  in  this 
earthly  world — there  are  only  differences  of  degree ;  but  betwixt 
those  three  orders  of  existence  there  is  an  etsenlial  diSerence  of 
kirtd.  Hence  each  of  these  orders  must  have  its  own  independent 
governing  principle ;  though  every  process  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment ultimately  leads  back  to  the  Bythos,  who,  through  the  media- 
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tion  of  these  manifold  organs,  correBponding  to  the  nnmberlees 
gradations  of  exietcnce,  influences  all,  and  whose  law  atone  is 
enpreme.  He  can  nerer  himself,  howeTer,  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  what  is  alien  from  his  essence.  Accordingly  th^^ 
must  appear  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence  which  inter- 
Tenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  ungodlike,  the 
material,  a  being' — as  the  type  of  the  highest — who,  while  be- 
lieving that  he  acts  independently,  mnat  yet  subserve  those  gene- 
ral laws,  from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted,  in  realizing  the 
highest  ideas  to  the  bounds  of  matter.  This  being  is  to  the 
physical  world  what  the  Bythos  is  to  the  higher; — with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  he  inToIuntarily  acte  aa  the  instrument  only  of 
the  latter.  This  is  the  Demiurge  of  Valentine.  Moreover,  the 
Hyle  has  its  representative  principle,  through  which  its  activity 
is  exerted ;  but  a  principle  which,  by  its  nature,  is  not  formative 
and  creative,  hut  only  dethntcHve ;  namely,  Satan.'  1.  The 
nature  of  the  wcu/tarixSy,  the  spiritual  order,  is  to  be  essentially 
in  relationship  wiUi  Ood  (the  i/ttDvain  rjs  dijs) ;  hence  the  life 
of  unity,  the  undivided,  absolutely  simple  (outla  iwx^,  fLomiid^f.) 
3.  The  essence  of  the  -^vj^ixtl  is  separation,  division  into  multi- 
plicity, manifoldness ;  but  which  subordinates  itself  to  a  higher 
unity,  whence  it  admits  of  being  derived,  first  unconsciously,  then 
consciously.  3.  The  essence  of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom 
is  the  direct  opposite  to  all  unity ;  separation  and  disunion  in 
itself,  without  tbe  least  recipiency,  without  any  point  of  coales- 
cence whatever,  for  a  unity;  with  the  striving  to  dissipate  all 
nnity,  to  extend  its  own  inherent  disunion  to  everything,  and  to 
rend  everything  asunder.'  This  principle  has  no  power  to  fix,  to 
assert  anything,  but  only  the  power  to  deny ;  it  is  unable  to 
create,  to  produce,  to  form,  bat  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.* 
The  first  of  these  grades  constitutes,  by  its  nature,  imperishable 
life,  the  essential  dipia^tla  ;  the  -^uxif^*,  on  the  other  hand,  stands 
midway  betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable — the  soul 

>  The  Mttirni. 

■  Aa  UendeoD  defioea  him  :  /^(v  I>  JXk  ri,  Exm.  Vid.  Orig.  in  Joum.  T.  uii. 
$16. 

■  The  lirim  rtXnixMi,  tint  seeks  to  MtimiUle  ever;  thing  to  itielf. 

*  Thu  defined  by  HeracleoD,  who  ujs :  Oi  yiitf  rumiri  ritm  rp  lavran  fim, 
ftiftwMi  }«(  («i  if*>JtiHtra  rtit  \i^>.^fl'm  lU  uin.  Orig.  io  Jouui.  T.  xi. 
t20. 
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of  nature  being  mortal,  and  capable  of  being  made  immortal 
odIj  through  a  higher  informing  power.  The  -^u^ixti  attain  to 
immortality,  or  they  fall  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according  aB 
they  yield  themselves  by  the  bent  of  their  will  to  the  godlike  or 
to  the  ungodlike.  The  essential  being  of  Satan,  as  of  tlie  iiXu,  is 
death  itself,  annihilation,  the  ncgatioa  of  all  existence, — which  in 
the  end,  when  every  existence  that  has  been  rent  by  it  shall  have 
developed  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and  become  sufficiently 
established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of  the  Posi- 
tive, and  having  attracted  within  its  sphere  all  kindred  ungodlike 
natures,  resolve  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The  essential 
being  of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  outward ; 
an  activity,  not  of  one  thing  outwardly  on  another,  but  one  which 
has  no  obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  life  and  agency  exalted  above 
the  antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essential  being  of  the 
vM  is,  in  itself,  considered  the  rest  of  death  ;  but  a  spark  of  life 
having  fallen  into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogon 
of  life,  it  became  a  wild,  aelf-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  Satan,  its  representative,  to  whom  was  attributed,  and 
as  well  to  all  men  akin  to  him  by  their  nature,  no  rational  con- 
EciousnesB,  no  self-determining  will,  but  only  a  blind,  wild  impul- 
sive nature,  only  desire  and  passion.'  When  be  looked  at  Uie 
crimes  committed  among  men,  which  filled  him  with  abhorrence, 
this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  present  itself  to  a  man 
like  Valentine.'  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge  and  his  subjects 
the  Pgyckia,  is  the  propensity  to  create,  to  produce  without  them- 
selves— a  busy  activity.  They  would  always  be  doing,  without 
really  understanding,  as  is  common  with  such  busy  natures,  what 
they  are  about,*  without  being  really  conscious  to  themselves  of 
the  ideas  that  govern  them.* 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  important 

'  HertKleon  tt.jt:  TitiiiCtXtr  ^  Ij^nt  9/Xii/u,  ixi.'  Wifanm.  Orig.  in  Joann. 
T.  II.  g  20. 

'  Notice  Ihe  remarktble  miDner  in  which  ■  Valentinim  expresses  himieir  on  this 
pnDt  in  the  diilogne  on  Free  Will,  mribed  to  Metbodins.  Gallsnd.  Bibl.  psCr.  T.  iii. 
r.  763.  Conaolt,  howerer,  on  this  tract,  the  investig*tionl  in  mj  "  Genetic  develop- 
inent  of  the  Gnostic  sjstenu,"  p.  205. 

*  For  evidenoe,  tee  Heneleon,  Orig.  in  Joann,  T.  xiii  c  16,  26,  SO,  51,59;  T.  ii. 

0.20. 
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in  the  Yalentiman  than  in  the  Basilidean  ejateia,  forming  pro- 
perly its  central  point;  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  crea- 
tion and  of  redemption  in  this  Bcheme.  It  was  yet  more  the  aim 
and  effort  of  this  system  to  comprehend  tlte  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  connection  of  the  onirersal  process  of  development ; — 
as  to  go  back  to  the  first  germ  of  disharmony  in  the  unirerse,  so 
also  to  point  oat  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  its  primal 
gronnd.  It  must  be  allowed  ^a  was  so  done  that  the  specnla- 
tire  interest  was  continnally  flying  more  and  more  beyond  the 
practical.  As  a  process  of  unfolding  life  perrades  every  region 
of  existence,  and  as  the  disharmony  which,  in  its  germ,  began  in 
the  Fleroma  itself,  extended  itself  trom  thence  still  more  widely; 
so  the  whole  mundane  course  can  only  then  attain  to  its  end, 
when  harmony  has  been  restored,  as  in  the  Pleroma,  so  throngh 
all  the  grades  of  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  Heroma 
must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other  gradations  of  being.  Inas- 
much, then,  as  the  work  of  redemption  takes  place  in  diflerent 
gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is  here  carried  out  in 
different  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly  it  is  the  same 
agent  of  the  manifestation  of  the  hidden  God,  the  same  ^ent 
through  whom  the  life  that  flowed  out  from  Ood  is  again  reunited 
with  him,  who,  working  progressirely  onward  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  presents  himself  under  different  hypostases, 
according  as  he  accomplishes  his  work  at  different  stages  of 
existence.  Thus  it  is  the  same  idea  which  is  represented  in 
a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a  Soter.  The  Soter  is  the 
Redeemer  of  the  entire  world  without  the  Pleroma ;  and  hence  also 
its  former ;  where  we  must  take  into  view  what  has  been  said 
already  respecting  the  twofold  activity  of  the  Horns.  By  the 
process  o{  forming,  the  higher  element  is,  in  the  first  place,  freed 
from  its  adherent  matter,  eroWed  from  aa  unorganized  formless 
existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form.  By 
the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  mature 
full  development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness.  Kedcmption 
completes  the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine  life  of  the 
Pleroma  concentrates  and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter,  and  through 
him  works  farther  onward  to  individual  shaping,  to  the  sowing 
of  the  spiritual  natures,  afSning  to  the  Pleroma,  in  the  world,  and 
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their  maturation  to  perfected  existence.  The  Clirist  of  the 
Pleroma'  is  the  working,  the  Soter  without  the  Pleroma,  the 
recipient,  forming,  perfecting  principle.' 

The  Sot«r  first  proves  hia  redeeming,  formative  power  on  that 
yet  immature  mundane  soul,  originating  in  the  Pleroma ; — tho 
same  power  which  was  afterwards  to  be  extended  to  the  kindred, 
spiritual  natures  that  sprang  out  from  her,  the  common  mother 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  tho  lower  world  (see  above.)  The  Soter 
is  properly  the  former  and  ruler  of  the  world,  aa  he  is  its  redeemer ; 
for  the  formation  of  the  world  is  in  truth  the  first  heginning  of 
the  process  of  derelopment,  wliich  can  bo  brought  to  its  full  com- 
pletion only  throngh  the  redemption.  The  Sotcr,  as  the  inward 
actuating  principle,  inspires  in  the  mucdane  soul,  destined  to 
reunion  (syzygia)  with  him,'  the  plastic  ideas ;  and  she  com- 
municates them  to  the  Demiurge,  who  conceives  that  he  acts 
independently.  The  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated  and 
impelled  by  the  might  of  those  ideas  in  forming  the  world.  Thus 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia 
or  the  Soter,  as  the  artists,  but  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Demi- 
urge is  employed  only  as  an  instrument.  Since  every  picture, 
howerer,  is,  from  its  nature,  but  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  prototype,  and  can  be  really  understood  only  by  him  who  haa 
the  intuition  of  the  tatter,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is 
but  an  imperfect  rcproaentation  of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  lie  only 
who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  revelation  of  the  invisible  divine 
essence  within  himself,  can  rightly  understand  the  world  as  a 
symbol  or  picture,  and  the  Demiurge  as  a  prophet  of  the  Supreme 
God.  The  inner  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  -mu- 
(tarnuii,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  credential  for  the 

>  Id  Ihs  ri^H  ^twir^r.,. 

*  So  SKjt  Henuleon  of  the  Soter  in  hig  TeUtion  (□  Christ.  The  former,  he  obierrel, 
recdvea  the  diTida  seed,  jet  nndeTeloped,  out  of  the  Plerom*  from  the  l»tter ;  and 
g^vea  it  the  6nt  ibspiog  townrds  determmate,  individusl  eiistfiace,  thf  ir[9>Tii>  fi^ft- 

Orig.  in  Jouin.  T.  ii.  e.  15.  To  hnag  ta  light,  to  shape,  Co  individualize,  are,  with 
tba  Onoatica,  equivalent  notioos.  The  uDdetermiDed,  unorganized,  answers  in  the 
ipiritua]  province  to  tbe  ilXa.  Accordinglj,  in  the  VaUntinian  fragmentH,  in  IreuBBua, 
lib,  i.  c.  8,  §  4,  to  the  rtiCi>,>.ii>  rrif/mriKHi  rh'  i\K'  ritim  is  opposed  (he  fuffiSt, 
fur-iut,  fancZt.  Christ  seatlers  the  aeed,  the  Soter  gathers  the  harvest.  Oiig.  in 
Joann.  T.  xiii.  p.  48. 

*  Kim  rf'm,  Achainoth. 
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Detniorge,  as  Ood's  representatiTe.  Valentine  himself  exprcsBea 
tlie  matter  thns  ;'  "As  the  picture  falls  below  the  living  cotmte- 
nance,  so  does  the  vorld  fall  belov  the  living  Ood.  Now,  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  picture  t  The  majesty  of  the  countenance,  which 
furnished  the  painter  with  his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glori- 
fied by  the  revelation  of  its  name ;  for  no  picture  has  been  invented 
as  a  sclf-snbsistent  thing  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to 
an  original  type.)  But  as  the  name  of  that  which  is  represented 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  picture,  so  the  im<isible  idea  of  God 
(his  invisible  essence  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  which  is  related 
to  God)  contributes  to  the  verification  of  the  copy." 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  was  to  be 
revealed  in  this  world ;  the  being  who,  through  the  inrisible  reve- 
lation of  God  in  himeelf,  was  to  mediate  the  connection  betwixt 
the  copy  and  the  prototype ;  accordingly,  to  supply  what  waa 
lacking  to  the  world  m  itself  towards  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Being.  That  man  occupies  this  important  position  in 
creation,  belongs  among  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Yalentinian 
system.  Humanity  and  the  revelation  of  God  are  conceptions 
which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other.  Hence 
the  primal  man  makes  his  appearance  as  one  of  the  vEons ;  and  in 
another  Valentinian  representation  it  is  expressed  thns :  "  When 
God  willed  to  reveal  himself,  this  was  called  man."*  But  in  respect 
to  this  point  also,  we  must  distinguish  what  the  Demiurge  intended, 
Mid  what  he  was  necessitated  to  do,  in  an  uncojisciona  manner,  as 
the  instrument  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world.  He  combined 
with  his  angels  in  a  higher  ctherial  region,  paradise,  the  third  or 

■  Strom,  t.  It.  f.  S09:  'a*-i«>  U<tt».  I,  umiy  nS  ;£>t«  <r^fi^>v,  ruKr,,  K,tm, 
i  nirfft  rti  %£fTti  kHui  (which  name,  ■coording  to  irhat  we  hive  Blrcadv  abaerved, 
i*  ■  diaLlnctlve  i{ip«llitioa  of  tho  Bapreme  God  himselT.)      Tii  u>  mlriii  rii  ciaJnt; 

mrtiS  ( I  DndeiMuid  thin  u  nferring  to  his  own  niiine,  which  iru  to  be  revealed  by 
the  cTsition),  ti  -yif  au/itTuwi  lufiAi  ^•{fii'  i>.^  ri  m/tn  (the  Dime  u  it  rereili 
itwlf  immediatel;  id  tbd  higher  gelT-coiuciousiiesa,  or  in  the  ipiritDsl  aatures),  liriif- 
(-rt  ri  i*Ti(t,fi*  I'  *;i>i*ii-  tvifyii  li  (*!  ri  ».C  Si.E  iifartr  lU  -r.'sr,.  r.£  wiwX.^ 
ftiin.  (This  ia  nithoDt  doubt  the  neater  =  wXir/in.)  It  msy  be  (hat  Valentine  bera 
ooaoeived  the  Demiarte  and  the  world  fomed  by  him,  as  oonBtlliidag  one  image  of 
the  Supreme  God,  analoBOoa  to  the  Siii  ytmrii  oi  Plato,  in  the  same  way  as  Philo  in 
■iia>7  pUoM  aoitn  (ogether  the  Lo|Da  and  the  world  animated  by  him.  Yet  tbia  does 
not  necessarily  appear  rrom  bis  language  in  this  instanee. 

■  'On  WiXnnt  ••■il)iE«  mM;  wr.  Mf^„  Ui^^/n.     Inn.  lib.  i.  c.  13,  g  3. 
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fourth  heaven,'  to  create  man  as  their  common  image.  This  being, 
as  lord  of  the  vorld,  was  to  represent  the  Demiurge  in  it.  Bnt 
here,  also,  the  latter  acted  ta  the  instrument  of  a  higher  order  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  b^  the  Soter  and 
the  Sophia.  Unknown  to  himself,  some  of  the  seed  of  the  divine 
life  was  communicat«d  to  him  from  the  Pleroma,  and  this  passed 
over  from  him  into  man.*  Thus  was  revealed  in  the  appearance 
of  man  that  prototype  of  the  heavenly  man  from  the  Pleroma ;  and 
tho  being  who  was  to  represent  only  the  crowning  point  of  the 
cosmical  principle,  exhibited  in  his  appearance  tokens  of  something 
far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  his  angels  were  seized  with  amaze- 
ment when  they  beheld  a  strange  and  higher  power  enter  their 
kingdom  ;  for  they  had  not  as  yet  attained  to  tho  conscious  recog- 
nition of  diat  higher  order  of  the  world,  and  to  a  tree  obedience 
to  it.  This  could  be  brought  about  only  by  the  redemption.  Thus 
they  were  astounded  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened  to  esalt 
itself  above  themselves.  As  Valentine  beheld  the  same  law  pei^ 
Tading  every  grade  of  existence,  ao  he  supposed  he  fonnd  this  faet 
recurring  in  every  caae,  where  men,  animated  by  the  inspiration 
of  lofty  ideas,  while  endeavouring  to  represent  them  in  their  works, 
produce  effects  not  anticipated  by  themselves,  and  are  astonished 
at  their  own  productions ;  like  the  artist,  who  having  formed  the 
image  of  a  god,  ailerwards  falls  down  and  worshi[M  it  Valentine 
thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point :  "  Just  as  fear  seized  the 
angels  in  the  presence  of  that  form  when  it  expressed  something 
greater  than  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  creation,  because  a 
seed  of  the  higher  essence  had  been  invisibly  imparted  to  it,  so 
also  among  the  generations  of  men  in  this  world,  their  works 
became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very  authors ;  as  statues,  pictures, 
and  everything  wrought  by  human  hands  with  any  sort  of  refer- 
ence to  the  name  of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had  been  formed  to 
represent  the  name  of  man,  excited  the  fear  of  the  primal  man,  as 
if  the  latter  existed  in  him."* 


>  Bee  those  Gnoatio  excerpta  of  the  Diduckl.  Anatol.  or  enlJns  iwiri^ml,  opp. 
Clement,  f.  797,  B.  :  'Artfmrti  U  rf  irafuJl/n  rf  nn({rfi  lifmnf  tiifute(yl7rmi,  tnd 
Jren.  Ub.  i.  c  5,  f  2. 

'  'Er^ir  i  'Ali^  iiiXut  mirf  iiri  ni  rtf!iu  hrrmfU  rt  rwif/AM  ri  •^■■/isniui. 
tHilucal.  Autol.  f.  797. 
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The  coamical  principle  mnst,  then,  endeavour  to  assert  itself, 
in  its  self-subsistonco  and  dominion,  against  the  danger  with  which 
man,  bearing  witness  of  the  supramundane  essence,  threatened  it. 
The  Deminrge  and  bis  powers  contbine  to  hold  man  in  subjection, 
to  suppress  in  him  the  conscionsnesB  of  his  higher  nature.  They 
plunge  bim  from  the  psychical  region  of  the  third  heaven  into 
the  world  won  from  the  Hyle  and  buiit  on  its  verge,  and  they  en- 
viron his  psychical  nature  with  a  body  formed  out  of  matter.'  But 
that  this  should  so  happen  did  not  proceed  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he  must  act  as  the  instrument 
of  that  higher  wisdom ;  in  carrying  out  his  own  will,  he  must 
EubserTe  the  end  of  a  higher  will ;  the  principle  of  divine  life  was 
to  penetrate  through  all  the  grades  of  existence,  extend  itself 
even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle,  enter  into  the  realms  of  death 
itself,  in  order  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  waa  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

That  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large,  becomes  actually 
realized,  then,  by  those  only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher 
germ  of  divine  life  springing  from  what  had  been  invisibly  com- 
municated to  the  Deminrge  (the  higher  spiritual  natures.)  They 
are  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  entire  huma- 
nity. The  soul  (4"^>i)  is  but  the  vehicle  of  the  ^rviufMnxtt,  to 
enable  the  latter  to  enter  into  the  temporal  world,  in  which  it 
must  unfold  itself  to  maturity.  When  this  end  is  attained,  the 
spirit,  which  is  destined  only  for  the  life  of  intuition,  will  leave 
behind  this  vehicle  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and  every  spiritual  na- 
ture, as  the  recipient,  feminine  element  in  relation  to  the  higher 
spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  intimate  union  (Syzygia)  with 


incffiiumZ'fiu',  iStm  (here  Ihe  apodoaie  begins),  uu  l>  rxTi  yiwaui  rSt  mrpimStit- 
t(iiwtn  fiCw  rk  tfym  t«>  iit^rtn  thi  rtinien  \ymr4,  tin  tiifiitnt  ■■!  iiii-i(  us) 
wirrtit  (hen  an  il  hu  doabtleu  alipped  out,  or  wmtt  i  aaj  b«  the  reading),  ml  x''t'i 
inurit  III  Sf/m  Si»J-  ii'i  ji(  infim  aiffwriii  w3.^r/ili  'Aiifi  fittt  nfifx*'  w(inwH 

'  The  eoau  of  ikin,  the  x'''''"'  )i;/^r<<"  of  QeneBis,  which  were  ci>minODl7  so 
nndentood  by  the  Tbeotophiiti  afthij  period.  ThiuireniiiBt  lappl;  tho  hiitm  which 
Lm  come  down  to  n«  in  Vilentine'i  ij^teia,  when  it  i*  uid  at  the  conoliuiDn  of  the 
•bOTO^ted  pawage,  "  The  aogeli  would  hire  speedily  destroyed  their  work ;  " — or  we 
mnst  iDppeae  that  lentenoe  waa  hypothetical,  i.  c  they  would  have  destroyed,  anleaa 
they  had  b««n  pT«T«nl«d  in  an  inTinble  manner  by  a  higher  powttr. 
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ite  correlative  angelic  nature  ia  the  Pleroma.  Only  the  Ugher 
faculty  of  immediate  intuitioii — thia  is  Valentine's  meaning — will 
then  be  actire ;  all  those  powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the 
soul  which  had  been  directed  to  the  temporal  and  the  finite,  as 
the  faculty  of  reflection,  of  which  the  -i/uxn  is  according  to 
Valentino's  notions  the  comprehending  sum,  will  then,  in  the 
Pleroma,  entirely  fall  away.' 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the  godlike  on  everything, 
CTcn  while  those  that  are  afiected  by  it  arc  unable  to  understand 
it  or  explain  it  to  themselves — is  a  favourite  idea  of  Valentine's. 
The  Demiurge  is  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  scattered 
among  the  Jewish  people,  without  knowing  the  reason  of  it. 
Hence  he  made  of  such,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  prophets  particularly  wore  able  to  point  forward  to 
that  higher  order  of  things,  which  was  first  to  enter  into  humanity 
through  the  Sotcr.  According  to  the  Valentinian  theory,  there 
was  a  fourfold  principle  at  work  in  the  prophets:  1.  The  psy- 
chical principle,  the  humanly  lunited,  the  soul  left  to  itself;  2. 
The  inspiration  of  this  ■4/u;^i!,  which  proceeded  from  the  Demi- 
urge's influ6aeo  upon  it;  3.  The  ■gnu/i,a.Tix6»,  or  spiritual  ele- 
ment, loft  to  itself;  4.  The  pneumatic  inspiration,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  informing  Sophia.'  By  this  theory,  and  the 
application  of  these  four  principles,  Valentine  could  distinguish 
in  the  writings  of  tlic  prophets  different  utterances  of  higher  and 
lower  kind  and  import,  and  a  difi'erent  higher  and  lower  sense  of 
the  same  passages.  1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The  isolated  pro- 
phecies of  events,  which  the  Demiurge,  who,  though  not  omni- 
scient, yet  glanced  through  an  enlarged  circle  of  the  future,  could 
communicate, — the  prodictiou  of  a  Messiah  likewise  proceeding 
from  him,  hut  still  enveloped  in  the  temporal,  Jewish  form — the 
prediction  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Demiurge  meant  to  send  him — 
a  psychical  Messiah  for  the  psychical  natures,  the  ruler  over  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  3.  The  ideas  touching  on  the  Christian 
economy,  and  pointing  to  that — the  transfigured  Messianic  ele- 
ment, set  forth  with  more  or  less  of  purity,  according  as  it 
had  proceeded  barely  from  the  higher  spiritual  nature,  or  from 
the  immediate  inflncnce  of  the  Sophia.     This  new  might  lead  to 

'  Comp.  Arislot  da  uiimA,  lib.  iii.  e.  5.  '  Vid.  Ireo.  lib.  i.  c  7,  (  3  et  4. 
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remarkable  ioTcstJgatJonB  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  Divine 
and  the  Hum&n  in  the  prophets,  and  to  fVuitTuI  results  connected 
with  the  exposition  of  their  writings.  We  here  obecrve,  emcr^ng 
for  the  first  time,  a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration—a striving  to  bring  the  religions  and  scientific  interests 
to  harmonize  with  each  other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Valentine  acknowledged  the 
rays  of  higher  truth  to  exist  barely  among  the  Jcwb,  whether  he 
confined  the  spiritual  natures  to  the  Jews  alone,  or  whether  he 
admitted  that  they  were  difiused  also  among  the  heathens.  True, 
he  held,  according  to  Heracleon,'  the  Jews  to  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge,  the  pagans  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of 
Satan,  and  the  Christians  to  the  people  of  the  Supreme  God ;  hut 
this  does  not  prove  Uiai  he  meant  to  exclude  everything  of  a 
higher  nature  from  the  pagans ;  for  he  supposed  there  existed  in 
Judaism — althou^  he  assigned  it  pre-eminently  to  the  Demiurge 
— scattered  examples  of  the  higher  pneumatic  element ;  and  al- 
though  he  assigned  Christendom  to  the  Supreme  God,  yet  he  saw 
even  among  Christians  a  large  class  of  psychical  natures.  He  is 
speaking,  then,  of  the  predominant  and  prevailing  character 
only ;  and  so  might  rec(%nise  even  among  the  pagans,  notwith- 
standing the  predominantly  Hylic  element  in  paganism,  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  Pneumatic.  He  was  indeed  compelled  to  do  so  by  his 
own  principles ;  since  the  higher  spiritual  life  (the  ■xytuij.aritiii), 
was  to  pass  through  every  grade  of  existence  to  the  bounds  of 
matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  destrnction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  CXn.  What  Valentine  says,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  respecting  tJic  power  of  art  employed  in  represcntiDg 
the  im^es  of  the  gods,  allows  us  to  infer,  that  he  judged  the 
polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the  ordinary  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits ;  that,  resting 
on  Acts  xiii.  23,  he  believed  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  this  sys- 
tem indications, — corrupted  though  they  might  be  through  the 
predominance  of  the  material  principle, — of  an  unknown  God, 
extending  his  uncotaprehended  inSuence  over  all.  Accordingly, 
Valentine  actually  alludes,  in  the  preserved  fragment  of  a  homily,* 

'  Orig.  in  Jutao.  T.  xiii.  c  16.  *  Clem.  Stroai.  1.  vi.  f.  641. 
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to  the  vestiges  of  truth  dispGrsed  also  in  the  vritings  of  the 
pagans,  wherein  the  inward  nature  of  God's  spiritual  people,  of 
the  vnu/LitrixDl,  scattered  through  the  human  race,  reveals  itself: 
"  Much  of  that  which  is  written  in  the  books  of  pagans,  ia  found 
written  in  the  Church  of  God ;  this  common  truth  is  the  word  out 
of  the  heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ; — it  iB  the  people  of  Uie 
beloved  (i.  e.  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the  sign  of  the 
Soter's  scattered  community,  of  the  imii,(M<rixfli),  who  are  loved  by 
him  and  lore  him  in  return." 

The  Soter,  who  fVom  the  beginning  has  directed  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  dvelopment  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  that  fell  fWtm  the 
Fleroma  te  form  a  new  world,  the  invisible  former  and  ruler  of 
this  new  world, — he  must  now  enter  at  last  himself  immediaiely 
into  the  mundane  sphere,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  act  of 
redemption, — which  he  had  originally  accomplished  on  tlie  mother 
of  all  spiritual  life,  the  world-soul,  the  Sophia, — 1«  all  the  spiri- 
tual life  that  has  flowed  from  her,  and  thus  carry  the  entire  work 
to  its  completion.  Everything,  down  to  the  Hylic  element, 
struggling  against  all  existence,  was,  each  after  itt  own  degree, 
capable  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter  must,  therefore,  in  order 
to  place  everything — as  well  the  psychical  as  the  spiritual  natures, 
— in  training  for  that  stage  of  the  higher  life  of  which  each  is 
capable,  enter  into  union  with  all  these  gradations  of  existence. 
Besides,  in  following  the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature, 
he  could  only  enter  into  union  with  the  spiritual  nature,  and  into 
that  only  in  connection  with  a  soul  (4"'7^^)  ii^  ^^^  world  of  time. 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  must  always  be  conditioned  by 
the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  world  to 
God,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  man.  In  both  these  respects 
this  system  set^  clearly  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and 
that  too  in  its  true  import,  aa  a  grand  kistorieal  fact,  tlie  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  restore  harmony  between  the  different  grada- 
tions of  existence,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  separated  the  world 
and  heaven  from  each  other,  and  to  raise  the  Pneumatic  natures, 
who  never  could  have  attained  by  themselves  alone  to  the  full 
consciousness  and  the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  nature,  to  fel- 
lowship with  the  higher  world  intimately  related  to  their  own 
essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence  grounded  in  the  separa- 
tion hero  supposed  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  and 
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that  of  tlie  Supremo  God,  that  all  in  this  world  could  not  be 
eqnally  adapted  for  the  benefits  of  redemption  and  equally  pene- 
trated by  its  principle.  Certain  antitheseB  were  here  assamcd  to 
exist  in  human  nature  itself,  vhich  excluded  the  possibility  of  a 
nniform  appropriation  of  this  nature  in  its  completeness  by  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redemption.  In  diis  system,  the  purely  Human 
(the  psychical  nature)  was  too  far  separated  from  the  properly 
IMrine  (the  pneumatic  nature),  the  oneness  of  Grod's  image  in 
man  too  feebly  recognised,  to  allow  of  the  full  and  adequate  appre- 
hensioD  of  the  historical  Christ  finding  admission  into  the  rea- 
lization of  the  original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antitheses  wbich 
made  their  appearance  in  the  cosmology  and  the  anthropology,  as 
originally  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  man,  must 
also  betray  their  presence  once  more  in  the  Christology.  We 
cannot  allow  that  the  tendency  of  the  Valentinian  system  bore 
towards  the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  prototypic  or  ideal  Christ,  and 
towards  making  the  Christ  of  history  a  barely  accidental  point  of 
attachment  for  this  idea ;  but  in  this  respect  we  can  say  nothinff 
more,  than  that  his  principles  admitted  only  of  a  one-sided,  muti- 
lated apprehension,  as  well  of  the  prototypic,  as  of  the  historical 
Christ.  The  fundamental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  word,  to 
the  reaction  of  the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  world  in  conceiv- 
ing of  the  godlike,  as  being  the  superhuman.  Though  ValenUne 
could  attribute  to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  signifi- 
cancy  than  Basilides,  still  he  could  nerer,  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples, recognise  in  him  the  full  significancy  of  the  human  element 
in  connection  with  the  dirine,  never  understand  their  true  nmon 
in  him,  nor  even  allow  the  Human  itself  to  be  altogether  human ; 
for  there  was  still  somewhat  in  the  human  that  belonged  only  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  uXu. 

The  Demiurge  bad  promised  his  people  a  Redeemer,  a  Uessiali, 
who  should  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hylic  power, 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  his  own 
kingdom,  rule  in  hia  name  over  all,  and  bless  those  that  were 
obedient  with  all  manner  of  earthly  felicity.  He  sent  this  Mes- 
siah, who  was  the  express  image  of  the  Bemiurge,  down  from 
his  heaven ;  but  this  exalted  being  could  enter  into  no  union 
with  matter.  Seetined  to  bring  about  the  annihilation  of  the 
material  element,  how  could  he  indeed  assume  any  part  of  it  to 
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himself  t  With  the  material  body,  he  had  been  ander  the  iiecesait<r 
of  aaBumiDg  alao  its  kindred  material  spirit  of  lifo,' — that  fountain 
of  all  corrupt  appetites  and  desires ;  and  how  could  he  be  the 
Hodeemer,  if  the  principle  of  evil  were  present  in  his  own  nature  t 
The  Demiurge  formed,  then,  for  the  psychical  Messiah,  a  body 
composed  of  the  finest  etherial  elements  of  the  heaven  from  which 
he  was  sent  down  into  this  world.  This  body  was  so  wonderfully 
constituted,'  that  it  could  bo  visible  to  outward  sense,  and  submit 
to  all  sensible  actions  and  affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  earthly  bodies.'  But  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this — that  tbe  psychical  nature, 
descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  the 
etherial  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same  region,  waa 
ushered  tuto  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  only  as  a  chan- 
nel of  conveyance.*  Yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  even  the  work  assigned 
him  by  the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  power  to  vanquish 
tic  kingdom  of  the  liJ^ij.  The  Demiurge  acted  here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  simply  in  unconscious  subordination  to  the  Soter. 
The  latter  had  decreed  on  the  time  when  he  would  unite  himself 
with  this  psychical  Messiah,  as  his  instrument,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  work  ordained  and  promised  by  the  Demiurge,  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  the  Demiurge  himself  had  divined ;  to 
found  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  far  loftier  description,  the 
true  character  of  which  had  been  only  intimated  in  the  snblimest 
descriptions  of  the  prophets,  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had 
been  unable  to  understand. 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the  desti- 
nation that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter,  meanwhile 
displayed  (Vom  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetic  holiness.  By 
virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  body,  he  could  exercise 
an  extraordinary  control  over  matter.  He  ate  and  drank,  it  is 
true,  like  others;  letting  himself  down,  in  this  respect,  to  human 
infirmity.  But  yet  he  did  so  without  being  subject  to  like  affec- 
tions as  other  men.     He  did  everything  after  a  godlike  t 


■  The  ^tij^n  iIXi>H.  ■  'e;  >;.»j^;>[. 

■  l£^a  in  ni  AfmftSi  i^t-^im  tirint.     Theodot.  Didural.  Aoktci). 

*  'Dt  ilk  raXn'ttf.  '  Qem.  Strom,  lib.  iii.  t.  451. 
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At  bis  baptism  in  ihe  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  rcceivo  from  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Detuiurge's  representatire,  hia  solemn  consecration 
to  the  office  of  Messiah,  the  Sotor,  under  whose  iDviaiblc  guidance 
everything  had  been  so  directed,  entered  into  union  with  him, 
descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  A  s  to  the  question,  whether  the 
psychical  Messiah  possessed  with  his  soul  also  a  pneumatic  element, 
so  that  the  mnu/ta  descended  at  the  same  time  with  the  soul  as  its 
vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  itself  in  this  world,  and  then 
serving  as  an  instrument  of  the  descended  Soter,  or  whether  the 
Suter,  on  his  first  entrance  into  this  world,  took  fts)m  the  Sophia 
a  spiritual  nature  as  his  vehicle,  bo  that  he  might  be  capable  of 
uniting  himself  with  a  human  natnre,  and  thns  the  higher  pneumatic 
principle  was  first  communicated  to  the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurge 
at  his  baptism.  As  to  this  point,  there  might  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools  themselves.' 

According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  Basilidcs, 
the  appearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and  his  union 
with  the  psychical  Messiah,  must  constitute  the  principal  thing  in 

'  The  luicr  aeemt  to  ba  Ihe  view  expreucd  in  a  pi^sige  of  Hendeoo,  Ong.  T.  vi. 
SiS,  Gnb«  Spicelflg.  T.  il.  p.  89,  in  which  pusige  I  once  auppowd  (»e  tny  Genetldcha 
Knlwickelung,  p.  149),  though  erroDeoDalf,  I  bnd  found  the  doctrine  of  >  pioperinor- 
oaCion  o(  the  Soter,  and  of  fais  union  with  the  hnmui  uture  fram  ita  first  deTelopmenL 
HcntcIsoQ — on  John  i.  37 — correct];'  expluns  (lie  unse  of  tlie  puu^  iu  tlio  Gnt 
pUce,  ttlei  bia  usual  nuDiier ;  namelj,  that  "  Joha  Bcknowlcdged  himaelf  unnorthj  to 
perTarm  even  the  nieaneat  aervice  for  the  Redaemer,"— nod  then  procoeda  arbitrarily 
tc  imply,  in  theae  aim^e  woids,  a  higher  aenw,  in  accordance  with  hii  own  theosophia 
ideaa :  Ou<  i-yii  iS/u  Smurii,  Im  V  i/i't  HiTl>.^n  liiri  /iiyUtvi  ■■•  tifim  iiiSf,  it  inJnfn, 
rtfi  h  lyi>  Xiyn  arilwiai  ill  liri/i^  lirji  h^yiritriat  i  iriXim  i-bi  ■rij)  *irXi  ttitnt- 
fiimt.  We  can  hirdl)'  nnderstud  by  "  the  fleah  "  here,  which  the  Soter  look  on  him 
when  be  deicended  from  the  bigber  region  bordering  on  the  <rki(tr/tM  and  the  rini 
fiirimttit  the  body  of  the  piychical  Meaaiah,  formed  by  a  epecial  iino^'s  ;  for  [he 
■objoct  of  diacourae  bare  ia  undoubtedly  the  Soter,  wbo  revealed  bimaelf  to  John  at 
the  bapusm ;  and  thla  Soter,  at  all  eventa,  united  himaelf,  accoiding  to  the  ValenciDiau 
theory,  not  with  the  body,  but  with  the  ptydiical  ilaiiah,  teho  una  dolhed  icitA  thia 
body.  ConiequBntly  John,  Iicre  representing  the  peraon  of  the  Demiurge,  could  not 
have  thiu  cipreaaed  hia  wonder  at  this  wonderful  body,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
Demiarge  himaelf.  But  llie  Valentlnians  were  nacd  to  denominata  erery  oulwonl 
envelope,  ei'ery  veAicle  of  a  superior  heing  that  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence, 
■  rifi.  The  Sophia  gave  Ibe  Soter  a  rri(itM  rriv/ixTiiih,  that  Bo  with  this  vehicle  he 
might  descend  to  the  earth,  and,  through  ita  medinm,  enter  into  union  with  the  V"%^. 
liVe  have  the  evidence  of  tbia  ia  the  commencing  worda  of  the  Didascal.  Aualol.  which 
areas  follows  i  *0  T{>/fa),i>  etficiit  ri  ».iyi  (equivalent  to  the  Soter),  it  nf/a  ii  tii*. 
ftmtmn  tw'^im,  tiiit  rTtiin/iim  nanxyn  i  turiSr.  It  was  of  thia  wonderful  econu- 
my,  then,  that  llcravlcou  wiu  apeakiug. 

VOL.  11.  I 
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tLe  work  of  redemption.  He  agreed  with  Basilides  aleo  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Soter,  at  the  passion,  led  the  psychical  Messiah  to 
himself;  and  this  passion,  as  it  did  not  light  on  a  matorial  body, 
capahle  of  suffering,  but  on  a  psychical  one,  could  uot  possibly  be 
regarded  by  him  according  to  its  full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  moiie  of  contemplating  Christ's  pas- 
sion, the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case  of  the  Valentinian  Gnosis, 
oxorcised  no  such  important  influence  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gnosis 
of  Basilides ;  and  that  the  Valoitinians  were  far  better  prepared 
to  understand  the  significancy  of  this  passion  for  the  Christian 
ponsciousnesa.  A  power  for  the  overcoming  of  evil  and  for  the 
purification  of  the  nature  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed  to  the  sufier- 
ings  of  the  psychical  Christ.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  become 
acquainted  with  the  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that  the  eame 
law  must  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  different  stages  of  existence, 
in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  The 
cross,  as  we  have  already  obseryed,  was  considered  in  this  system 
a  symbol  of  the  might  that  purifies  a  nature  from  foreign  elements, 
and  leads  it  as  well  to  self- confinement  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
proper  nature,  as  to  fixedness  and  constancy  there.  Now,  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the  actiTity  of  this  power  in  this 
lower  world.  The  manner  in  which  the  psychical  Messiah  was 
stietched  on  the  cross,  and  with  this,  over  the  lower  creation — 
exhibited  himself  sharing  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity — is  a 
symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act,  where  the  Soter  received  the 
suffering  Sophia,  stretched  over  her  the  Slauros,  purified  hor  from 
every  foreign  element,  and  conducted  back  her  dissipating  exist- 
ence witliin  its  proper  confines,  A  similar  operation  is  now 
imaged  forth  hy  this  act  of  the  psychical  Christ,  where  that 
which  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the  highest  region  ia 
brought  about  in  the  psychical  world.  Even  considered  by  itatlf 
alone,  this  reprcGentation  cannot  he  an  idle,  fruitless,  barely 
symbolical  thing,  but  there  must  be  connected  with  it  the  like 
influence,  only  after  a  manner  corresponding  to  tliia  particular 
stage  of  existence.  Hence  Horacleon  could  say,  that  by  the  cross 
of  Christ  all  evil  was  consumed,'  and  that  his  passion  was  noces- 
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jsajj  in  order  that  the  Church,  cleansed  from  the  inSuence  of  the 
material  spirits,  may  bo  converted  into  a  house  of  God.'  Accord- 
ingly, he  spoke  of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
through  which  the  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  divine  life, 
in  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Church,  is  mediated.'  By  the 
words,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  psychical 
Christ  commended  to  the  care  of  the  HeaTcnly  Father  the  Tnufj-a- 
Tixin  trripia,  which  was  now  forsaking  him,  tliat  it  might  not  bo 
kept  back  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  rise  free  to  the 
upper  re^on ;  commending  to  him  also  by  the  same  act  all  spiri- 
tual natures  who  were  represented  by  the  one  united  with  himself. 
The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to  the  Demiurge,  who  transfers  to 
him  the  sovereign  power  and  government,  to  be  administered  in 
his  name  ;  and  the  pneumatic  Mesaiah  to  the  Soter,  whither  all 
the  redeemed  spiritual  natures  will  follow  him. 

The  point  of  chief  importance,  the  main  thing  in  the  redemptive 
work,  BO  far  as  it  concerns  spiritual  natures,  is  the  redemption  of 
which  man's  nature  waa  made  to  participate  by  its  union  with  tlie 
Soter  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  bo  repeated  in  the 
case  of  each  individual.  Of  the  sanctifying  effects  flowing  from 
inward  communion  with  tho  Redeemer,  Valentine  speaks  as  follows : 
"  There  is- one  good  Being,  whose  free  manifestation  is  his  revela- 
tion by  the  Son  ;  and  through  Mm  alone  could  tho  heart  be  made 
pure,  after  every  malign  spirit  ha4  been  ejected ;  for  many  are 
the  spirits  that  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heart,  and  allow  it  not 
to  be  pure.  Each  of  these  is  busily  employed  in  his  own  work, 
while  they,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefully  dcflle  it.  And  it  Eccnis 
to  me  to  fare  with  such  a  heart  much  as  with  an  inn ;  for  the  inn 
is  worn  and  trodden  to  pieces,  often  filled  with  dirt,  being  the 
haunt  of  riotous,  licentious  men,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  place, 
ainco  it  is  none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  tho  heart ; — until  it 
receives  the  heavenly  grace,  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode 
of  many  evil  spirits.  But  when  he  who  only  is  good,  when  the 
Father  adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  1io)y  and  resplendent  with 

or  effluxM  from  nwtter,  whcrebj  God'*  temple  in  hamdajt?  beoune  delileil),  irii  ir±»> 
nl>  ■*>;«.    Orig.  in  Joanu.  T.  z.  c.  19. 

'  From  the  tjpic»lnie»niiis  of  the  paschal  inpp^r.  a»>iM»  jtii  *■;  wHii  in  iurifii 
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light ;  iind  accordingly,  he  who  possesses  eucL  a  heart  b  pronounced 
blessed,  for  he  shall  see  God.'" 

The  YaJentiniaiiB  were  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that 
Christianity  eyen  here  on  the  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  in 
this  life,  the  fellowship  with  heaven.  This  conscionsness  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  Yaleutinian  form  of  intuition  :  "  Erery  pneumatic 
soul  having  its  other  half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely, 
its  attendant  angol),  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  united,  it 
receives  power  through  the  Soter  to  enter  into  this  union  (Syiygy) 
spiritually,  even  in  the  present  life.'" 

But  it  is  quite  evident  of  itself,  that  the  Valcntinians  must  hare 
distinguished  the  effects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption,  in  their 
relation  to  the  two  positions  of  the  Fneumatici  and  the  Fsychici. 
The  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is  released  from 
thedominionofthe  hylic  principle,  and  receives  power  to  withstand 
it.  The  pneumatical  man  is,  through  communion  with  the  Soter, 
incorporated  into  the  Fleroma,  attains  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  nature  affining  to  the  latter  and  exalted  above  the  kingdom  of 
the  Demiurge,  and  is  empowered  to  develope  it  free  from  the 
restraints  by  which  it  was  before  shackled.  He  is  released  from 
the  cramping  power  of  the  Demiurge. 

The  two  classes  differ  from  one  another,  in  their  way  not  only 
of  arriving  at  Christianity,  but  also  of  appropriating  and  appre- 
hending it.  The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the  faith  by  causes 
out  of  tiiemselves,  by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  by  miracles ;' — 
so  the  stage  of  progress  which  they  never  go  beyond,  is  that  of 
faith  on  grounds  of  historical  authority.  They  are  not  capable 
of  the  intuition  of  Ifie  truth  itself.  It  is  to  such  Christ  speaks 
in  John  iv.  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
faith  does  not  arise  out  of  the  things  of  sense ;  they  are  seized 
immediately,  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature,  by  the  intrinsic 
might  of  the  truth  itself ;  feel  themselves  immediately  drawn  away 
to  that  which  is  in  afBnity  with  their  essential  being  ;*  and  in 
virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the  truth,  their  fiiith  is  supe> 
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rior  to  all  doubt.'  Their  vorsliip,  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  ib  the  true  "  reasonable  service  of  God." 

The  origin  of  the  Christian  life  being  thus  different,  the  posi- 
tion in  thftt  life  is  diSerent  also.  Here  arises  the  distinction  of  a 
psychical  and  a  pneumatical  Christianity.  By  those  of  the  one 
class,  only  the  psychical  Christ  is  recognised ;  those  of  the  other 
rise  to  the  divine  Soter  in  him.  In  the  one  position,  men  rest 
aatisfiod  with  historical  Christianity ;  in  the  other,  they  grasp  it 
in  its  connection  and  coherence  with  the  whole  theogonic  and  cob- 
mogonic  proceBs.  While  Christ  is  acknowledged  by  those  that 
belong  to  the  first  class,  only  in  consideration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary works  by  which  he  was  accredited  as  a  divine  teacher,  and 
what  he  revealed  is  received  on  his  authority ;  by  those  of  the 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity,— the  necessity  grounded  in  that  process, — is  understood; 
and  on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conrictjon  raised  above  all  doubt. 
To  the  psychical  class,  Paul  says  that  for  them  he  knew  nothing, 
and  could  preach  nothing,  save  CSirist  crucified;'  that  he  could 
not  announce  to  them  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  is  hidden 
even  from  the  Demiurge  and  his  angels.  In  accordance  with  these 
different  positions,  Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  tlie 
Christian  consciousness ; — as  indeed  the  angels  themeelves,  on 
acconnt  of  their  different  natures,  do  not  all  behold  alike  the 
countenance  of  the  Father.*  The  recognition  of  a  necessary  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ's  person  and  work, 
grounded  in  these  different  stages  of  religious  development,  is  a 
truth  lying  at  tJto  root  of  these  Valcntinian  doctrines. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward  church 
— those  by  whom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the  forming  prin- 
ciple of  humanity.*  By  them  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  trans- 
figuration  of  the  entire  eartjily  world,  and  for  the  final  destruction 
of  everything  material  and  evil ; — an  event  that  shall  ensue,  when 
matter  shall  have  been  deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  it  had 

'   'H  ^l.ajt;.TK  lal  t.TiiWniil  ry  f""  ■»T*t  iri'fni.      L.  C.  §  10. 

'  Diducal.  Aoatol.  concerning  *  twarold  mode  of  prMching  bj  tha  Apaille  P«iil. 
In  referenot  to  lbs  payihioul  men  :  'e«b(i{i  rh  »•«;«  j-i>iirJ.  lai  va/vrii. 
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seized  on,  aad  these,  purified  of  their  dross,  ehall  bave  attained 
to  the  (level opm cut  corresponding  to  their  rascntial  being.  So  was 
it  neceasarj  that  the  divine  life  should  be  mei^ed  in  tbc  world  of 
death,  in  order  that  tliat  world  might  be  orcrcome.  Valentine 
addresses  tlieae  spiritual  men  as  follows :  "  Ye  are,  from  the  be- 
^nning,  immortal,  and  children  of  eternal  life ;  and  ye  were  willing 
to  apportion  death  among  yon,  that  you  might  swallow  up  and  de- 
stroy it,  and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might  die-  For 
if  ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
material  world),  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are  masters 
and  lords  over  tho  creation,  and  over  all  that  is  perishable.'" 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Yalentinian 
tendency,  vitiated  by  a  certain  theosophic  pride,  and  an  element 
of  Oriental  austerity,  yet  there  gleams  through  these  words  a  con- 
sciousness  of  what  Christ  intended,  when  he  called  tho  bearers  of 
his  word  and  spirit  the  salt  of  the  earth, — of  the  high  calling  and 
place  in  the  world  of  those  who  truly  displayed  the  image  of 
Christ,  and  in  whom  the  idea  of  Cliristianity  was  realized ;  who 
were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  midst  of  an  impure  world,  and 
connected  with  it  by  numberless  gradations,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  gradual  purification. 

When  now  the  end  for  which  ttieae  spiritual  men  prepared  the 
way  should  be  attained,  the  Soter,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  material  world,  should  be  united  in  one  "  ayzygia"  with  tho 
Sophia,  tho  matured  spiritual  natures,  paired  with  their  respec- 
tive angels,  should  under  him  enter  into  the  Fleroma,  and  the 
psychical  minds  occupy  under  the  Demiurge  the  last  grade  of  the 
spiritual  world ;' — for  they  too  should  receive  the  measure  of  feli- 
city answering  to  their  peculiar  nature.  The  Demiurge  rejoices 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Soter,  through  whom  a  higher  world,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger,  has  been  revealed  to  him ;  and 
through  whom  also,  relieved  from  his  t4>ilsomo  labours,  he  is  en- 
abled to  enter  into  rest  and  enjoy  an  echo  of  the  glory  of  the 
Pleroma.     He  is  tho  friend  of  the  bridegroom  (tho  Soter)  who 

■aI  til  ff'tii  irini.     Slrotn.  1.  ir.  f.  509,  B. 
*  The  Tirw  liitiTnTH. 
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stan^eth  and  bearcth  him,  and  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  tho 
bridegroom's  Toice — rejoiceth  at  the  conenmmation  of  the  espou- 
BaJs.'  John  the  Baptist  spake  these  words  (John  iii.  29)  as  a 
repreaentative  of  the  Demiurge. 

DisTisouisuED  Men  delonoing  to  the  school  op 
Valentine. — Among  the  men  of  Valentine's  school,  Hcracleon 
was  distinguishcil  for  his  cool,  scientific,  reflective  bent  of  mind. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  considerable 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserred  by  Origen ;'  perhaps, 
also,  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Of  the 
latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  esposition  of  Luke  xii.  8,  has 
been  preserred  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.'  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John  must  have 
been  pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  gospel  Heracloon  brought  a  profound,  religious  sense, 
which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning,  together  with  an  nodcr- 
standing  invariably  clear  when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  specu- 
lation. But  what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  necessary 
means  for  evolving  the  spirit  out  of  the  letter,  the  deficiency  in 
which  among  the  Gnostics  generally  has  been  already  made  a 
subject  of  remark.  Hcracleon  honestly  intended,  indeed,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  to  derive  his  theology  from  John.  But  be  was 
entirely  warped  by  his  system ;  and  with  all  his  habits  of  thought 
and  contemplation,  so  entangled  in  its  mesh-work,  that  he  could 
Dot  move  out  of  it  with  freedom,  but  spite  of  himself,  implied  its 
views  and  its  ideas  in  tho  Scriptures,  which  be  regarded  as  the 
fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 

In  proof  of  what  baa  been  said,  we  will  consider  Heraclcon's 
interpretation  of  that  noble  passage  containing  our  Saviour's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the  simple  facts  of 
the  history,  Heraclcon  could  not  rest  content ;  nor  was  he  satis- 
fied with  a  calm  psychological  contemplation  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  in  her  relation  to  the  Saviour.     Hia  imagination  imme- 

'  The  union  or  the  Suter  wilh  the  Sophin,  of  the  angels  w'lh  the  apiritiul  natures  in 
die  Pleraini. 

'  in  liii  Tumis  on  Jclin,  io  wliicli  he  friquuntl;  hu  rerertQce  to  the  cipoaUioiu  ot 
neraclcon. 

'  BlroiD.  1.  It.  f.  603. 
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diately  traced  in  the  woman  who  was  so  attracted  by  tlic  words 
and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all  spirittial  natures,  thnt 
are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and  hence  this  history  must  reprc- 
Bent  the  entire  relaUon  of  the  vttu/tarixol  to  the  Soter,  and  to 
the  higher,  spiritual  world.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  must  have  a  double  sense, — that  of  which  she  waa  herself 
conscious,  and  that  which  she  expressed  unconsciously,  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  class  of  the  -rviu/tanxoi ;  and  hence  also  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  a  higher 
and  a.  lower.  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  fundamen- 
tal idoa  contained  in  the  Saviour's  language;  but  be  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  principal  point,  by  looking 
after  too  much  in  the  several  accompanying  circumstances.  "  The 
water  which  our  Saviour  gives,"  says  he,  "is  from  hia  Spirit  and 
his  power.  His  grace  and  his  gifts  are  something  that  never  can 
be  taken  away,  never  can  be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those 
who  have  any  portion  in  them.  They  that  have  received  what  is 
richly  bestowed  on  them  from  above,  communicate  of  the  over- 
flowing fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the  everlasting  life  of  others 
also."  But  then  be  wrongly  concludes,  that  because  Christ  in- 
tended the  water  which  be  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  symbolical  sense.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism,  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature — an  image  of  its 
perishable,  earthly  glory.  The  words  of  the  woman — "  Give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw," — ex- 
press the  burthonsome  character  of  Judaism,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing in  it  anything  wherewith  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  that  nourishment  when  found.'  When  our  Lord 
afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her  husband,  he  meant  by  this 
her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  angol  belonging  to  her;* 
— that  with  him  coming  to  the  Saviour,  she  might  from  the  latter 
receive  power  to  become  united  and  blended  with  this  her  des- 
tined companion.  And  the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  earlhly  bus- 
band,  since  he  was  aware  that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the 
spiritual  sense,'  the  woman  knew  not  her  husband* — sbo  knew 
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nothing  of  ibe  angel  belonging  to  her;  in  the  literal  sense,  she 
was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  con- 
nectioD."  The  water  being  the  symbol  of  the  dirinc  life  commu- 
nicated by  the  SaTiour,  Heracleon  went  on  to  infer  that  the 
water-pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  spirit  for  Vas  divine  life 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  water-pot  behind  with 
him  ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour, 
in  vrhich  to  receive  the  living  water  alio  came  for,  she  returned 
into  the  world  to  announce  that  Christ  was  come  to  the  psychical 
natures.' 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  lie  distinguishes  him- 
self by  his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the  depth  in  the 
simplicity,  he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial  taste  of  Origen,  who 
finds  fault  with  him  for  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  not  penetrat- 
ing more  deeply  into  the  spiritaal  sense.'  Explaining  the  words 
of  Christ  in  John  iv.  34,  he  says :  "  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father ;  for  this  was  to  him  his  non- 
riahment,  liis  rest,  and  his  power.  But  by  bis  Father's  will  he 
meant,  that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Father  and 
be  blessed.  And  accordiugly,  this  discourse  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  belonged  to  the  meat  of  the  Son.'"  On  John  iv.  35,  he 
says :  "  Christ  speaks  here  of  the  sensible  harvest,  which  was  yet 
four  months'  distant;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  harvest  of 
which  he  disconraes  was  already  present  in  reference  to  the  souls 
of  the  faithful."* 

As  the  Gnostics  took  ground  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  they  nnifonnly  set  up  the  principle 
that  everything  spiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner  life  and 
temper,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  which  severed  good  works 


'  W«  muit  allow  Hencleon  the  justice  U>  icknaiiledge,  that  Origen  wronglj  Bccnsea 
bim  here,  u  In  mai\j  pUeea,  of  eoDtradlcling  himaelf;  for  how,  uja  Origen,  could  the 
Bunaritu  woman  annaonce  Chiiat  to  others,  when  aha  had  left  behind,  with  him  from 
whom  ahe  bad  parted,  the  recipient  organ  af  divine  Ufa  ?  But  EeracleoD  was  perfedlj 
cooaiatent  here  : — in  applying  the  aliegorf,  the  notion  of  "leaving  behind,"  go  br  aa 
apace  wal  concerned,  did  not,  in  fact,  enter  his  mind. 

*  'Eri  Tic  y.il>-i  (/>i"i,  >>>i  •"•lum  miri,,  iriyirt*:     Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  liii.  §  41. 

*  It  il  deserving  of  notice,  haw  Origen  eensnres  Heraclson  on  account  of  this  sotuid 
CxposilioD  :*0«i;  ••^'7»  rafi!t  r*trl  ifStimi  km)  rmru'ii  l^Aif/n  in)  ^ttrnt/Uttii. 
L.  c.  S  38. 

*  L.  eg  41. 
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from  this  connection,  and  attributed  value  to  them  separately.  It 
was  Buch  a  reaction  of  tho  Christian  spirit  among  the  Gnostics 
that  declared  itself  against  the  exaggerated  estimate  placed  on 
the  opus  operatum  of  martyrdom,  whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
deiiying  of  man  waa  promoted  among  the  multitude,  and  spi- 
ritual pride  and  false  security  among  the  witnesses  of  the  faith 
themselves.  We  have  earlier  remarked,  that  Basilides  resisted 
this  excessive  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  martyrdom,  though  in  connection,  in- 
deed, with  false  premises  from  his  system.  But  the  way  in  wldch 
Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions  of  martyrdom  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  such  errors.  His  only  coucwn  was  to  shew 
that  the  witness  of  Christ  should  not  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  out- 
ward thing,  but  bo  found  in  connection  and  in  unity  with  the 
entire  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  "  The  multitude,"  eaye  he,* 
"  regard  confession  before  the  civil  authority  as  the  only  one ;  but 
without  reason.  This  confesdon,  hypocrites  also  may  lay  down. 
This  is  one  particular  form  of  confession ; — ^it  is  not  that  univer- 
sal confession,  to  be  laid  down  by  all  Christians,  and  of  which 
Christ  is  here  (Luke  xii.  8)  speaking ; — the  coufoasion  by  works 
and  actions  that  correspond  to  the  faith  in  him.  This  universal 
confession  will  be  followed  also  by  that  particular  one,  in  the  hour 
of  trial  and  when  reason  requires  it.  It  is  possible  for  those  who 
so  confess  him  in  words,  to  deny  him  by  their  works.  They  only 
confess  him  in  truth,  who  live  in  his  confession ;  in  whom  he 
himself  also  confesses, — having  received  them  to  himself  as  tkeif 
have  received  him  to  themselves.'  For  this  reason,  he  can  never 
deny  himself."* 

We  may  mention  further,  Ptolemceus,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  work  of  Irenasus  (which  was  aimed  chiefly  against  his 
party),  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  Valentine's  principles. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Tcrtnllian  is  correct  in  saying 
that  Ptolemffius  differed  from  Valentine  principally  in  represent- 
ing the  Mona,  whom  the  latter  regarded  as  powers  residing  in 
the  divine  essence,*  more  under  the  form  of  hypostases ;  at  least 
'  In  the  frnement  above  eited,  of  lits  comineiitaT<r  on  Luke. 

'  Which  mual  take  pUce,  if  such  u  sUud  ia  thii  conucctiuD  with  him,  caold  be 
brought  to  deny  him. 

'  Xominibiu  et  niimeris  leonnni  di.itinttiit  in  (Xiraonklcs  siibalmitiu,  qmu  ViilenliniiB 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  wks  a  distinction  of  so  much  im- 
portance,— since,  in  every  case,  the  representations  which  the 
Gnostics  framed  to  themaelvcs  of  the  ^ods  were  at  a  far  remove 
from  abstract,  notional  attributes,  and  must  have  bordered  closely 
on  hypostases. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ftolemieus,  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times, — his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  win  over  to  the  Yalentinian  principles,' — shews  that 
ho  was  well  qualified  to  present  his  views  to  others  in  the  least 
exceptionable  form.  As  the  individual  to  whom  he  wrote  belong- 
ed in  all  probability  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  particularly 
necessary  for  him  to  remove  tho  o^ence  she  could  not  fail  to  take 
a.t  the  opposition  beltueenkw  views  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  at  the  position,  that  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
creation  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Supreme  God.  To 
meet  the  first  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition, 
which  through  a  succession  of  witnesses  had  come  down  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  by  which  all  doctrine 
ehonld  be  settled.  By  the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  eso- 
teric one,  which  being  himself  deceived,  he  traced  to  some  reputed 
disciple  of  the  apostles  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  words  of  Christ, 
he  could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system  by  the  Gnostic  mode  of 
interpretation.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  may  well  suppose  he 
would  exhibit  his  principles  in  their  mildest  possible  form,  to 
gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  yet  among  the 
initiated.  But  still  wo  find  nothing  in  what  he  advances,  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  Yalentinian  principles.  He  combats  two 
opposite  errors — the  error  of  those  who  held  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  works  of  an  evil  being, 
— and  the  error  of  those  who  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  the 
Supreme  God.  One  of  these  parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because 
they  know  tho  Demiurge  alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom 
Christ,  who  alone  know  him,  first  revealed ;  the  other,  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  such  an  intermediate  being  as  the  Demi- 
urge. Ftolemseus  probably  would  say,  thou,  that  the  first  error 
was  entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity  continued  still  to 

in  ipu  Bnomu  divinitatis,  Bt  lenaoi  et  ftdfechis  el  matna  inclasfral.  Adv.  Yalentinian. 
c.  4. 

*  Epiphan.  hterei,  33,  g  ft. 
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be  Jews ;  tlie  socond,  by  those  who  had  passed  at  once,  without 
any  medium  of  transition,  from  the  serrice  of  matter  and  Satan 
in  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Qod  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  from  having  made  this  immense  leap  in  their  knowledge 
and  religion  at  once,  supposed  there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the 
nature  of  tilings.  "  How  can  a  law  that  forbids  sin,  proceed  from 
the  eril  being  who  is  at  war  with  all  moral  good  1"  he  asks ;  and 
says  he,  "  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  in  the  mental  eye  alone, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  body,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the 
providence  of  its  maker." 

Immovably  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  sprung 
from  an  evil  being,  he  was  also  firmly  convinced  that  its  author 
could  not  be  the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Saviour  was  first  enabled 
to  reveal.  His  essence  is  only  goodness ;  Christ,  indeed,  called 
him  the  being  who  alone  is  good.  As  it  seems,  Ftolemaeus  con- 
sidered punitive  justice  to  be  something  irrecoacilable  with  this 
perfect  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represented  justice,  in 
the  more  limited  sense,  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  De- 
miurge, as  marking  a  stage,  lying  in  the  middle  between  evil  and 
perfect  goodness.  He  distinguished  justice  in  tkia  sense  fVom 
justice  in  the  highest  sense,  which  coincides  with  perfect  good- 
ness.' That  which  is  intermediate,'  he  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  kingdom,  fie  professes 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  one  primal  Essence,  the  One  Father 
who  is  without  beginning,  from  whom  all  existence  springs,  and 
on  whom  it  depends, — a  being  who  wouid  shew  himself  to  be 
greater  and  mightier  than  the  evil  principle.  He  writes  Flora,  to 
give  herself  no  uneasiness,  if  it  should  appear  strange  to  her, 
that  from  a  perfect  primal  essence  should  proceed  two  alien  na- 
tures, tliat  of  the  perishable  essouce,'  and  that  of  the  Demiurge, 
occupying  tlie  intermediate  position,  inasmuch  as  the  good,  from 
its  very  essence,  must  produce  only  what  is  like  itself;  "for," 
he  adds,  "  you  shall  come  to  know  the  beginning  aud  origin  of 
this  also  in  its  proper  time."     If  Ftolemceus  was  not  here  accom- 

'  The  pTW)f  is  in  what  PtoIeTnsna  bbjb  concemiiig  the  Demiarge:  'llw  Xtxt'i' 

"  The  fiirn,  answering  to  the  rirn  /titimrH  in  Vilenllne'a  iTitein. 

^  'Dip  fltfi,  the  Ski. 
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modating  himself,  for  the  occaaion,  to  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
or  representing  his  own  in  a  milder  form,  with  a  view  gradually 
to  lead  on  his  pupil  etill  farther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him 
also  among  the  Gnostics  before  described,  who  reduced  Dualism 
back  to  an  original  Monoism ;  for  according  to  this  view,  he  must 
have  been  anxious  to  point  out,  how  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  as  a  subordinate  stage  of  existence  in  the  general  pro- 
cess of  unfolding  life,  but  also,  how  at  length  the  uX>i  must  exist 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antithesis  necessary  to  a^i- 
pear  once  and  to  be  overcome.' 

Agreeing  entirely  with  the  Yalentinian  notion  of  inspiration, 
according  to  which  all  waa  not  regarded  as  alike  divine,  bnt  a 
co-operation  of  different  factors  was  supposed  in  the  origination  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ftolemeue  diBtinguished  several  elements  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  TestamGut.  He  divided  the  religious 
polity  of  Moses  into  three  parts.  1.  That  which  proceeded  from 
the  Demiurge.  2.  That  which  Moses  ordained  under  the  impulse 
of  his  own  reason  left  to  itself.  3.  The  additions  made  to  the 
Uosaic  lav  by  the  elders.*  The  Saviour,  as  he  maintained,  plainly 
dietjnguished  the  law  of  Uoses  from  the  law  of  God  (of  the  Demi- 
urge), Matt.  xix.  6,  &c.  Yet  again  he  excuses  Moses,  and  en- 
deaTOurs  to  shew  that  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the 
I>emiurge  is  only  in  appearance; — he  merely  yielded  through 
constraint  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  a  still 
greater  evil.  What  came  from  the  Demiurge  he  divides  again 
into  three  parts,  1.  The  purely  moral  portion  of  the  law,  unmixed 
with  any  thing  evil,  which  was  called  distinctively  the  law,  in 
reference  to  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law  but  to  fulfil ;  for  as  it  contained  nothing  foreign  from  Christ's 
nature,  it  only  required  completion.  For  example,  the  precepts. 
Thou  fihalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  were  com- 
pleted in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger,  and  impure  desires. 
2.  The  law,  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  evil,  as,  for  example, 

'  Ferlups  Secnndus  *1to  belonged  to  the  party  who  iDp)io«ei]  evil  to  be  a  ncceewry 
momentam  in  tba  proceu  of  development,  if  he  di>lin|;iiuhcd  in  the  Gnt  Ogdoad  a 
rlr(iii  li^d  and  a  rir(^i  i(impi,  calling  the  Snt  light,  and  tbe  second  darknees. 
Ttd.  Irao.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  §  2. 

*  Ptolemcni  uinmea  that  iIig  renUtenvh  did  not  come  from  Moaea.  tie  soppoied, 
probaU;,  witb  the  ClemeatineA,  that  when  tbe  law  «a*  vrillen  down  from  oral  Iradi- 
tioD,  manj  fbretgo  addition!  oT  the  elden  caate  to  be  mixed  in  with  it. 
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that  which  permitted  retaliation,  Levit.  xs.iv.  20  ;  xx,  9.  "  Eren 
he  who  retaliates  wron^  for  wrong,  ia  none  the  less  guilty  of  in- 
justice, since  ho  repeats  the  same  action,  the  order  only  being 
revcracd,"  Yet  he  recognised  here,  a«  in  the  ca*o  of  Moses  just 
stated,  a  paedagogical  element.  "  This  command,"  says  he,  "  was, 
and  [lerhaps  still  continues  to  be  a  jtiet  one,  gircn  ia  considera- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  thcwe  who  received  the  law,  not  without 
overstepping  the  pure  law.  It  is  alien,  however,  from  the  essence 
and  from  the  goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ; — perhaps  ^ree- 
able  to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge ; '  but  more  probably  extorted 
from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and  commands 
it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be  surprised  by  a 
sort  of  Jieceeiiili/."  The  Bemiurge,  he  would  say,  was  not  wanting 
in  the  will,  but  in  the  power  to  vanquish  evil.  This  part  of  the  law, 
as  contradicting  the  essential  character  of  the  Supreme  God,  is  now 
wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  that  Ftolemasus 
must  have  looked  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  the  murderer 
as  only  a  second  murder.  The  state  generally,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  which  represents  retributive  justice  as  altogether  foreign 
from  the  Supreme  God,  can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  And  it  follows,  that  those  who  had  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the  genuine  Gnostic  Christians, 
must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust.  We  here  see  betrayed 
again,  a  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these  Gnostics,  which 
defect  had  its  ground  in  their  speculative  theology ;  since  the 
former  could  never,  according  to  tho  latter,  become  the  animating 
principle  of  a  state — the  possibility  was  never  given  to  it  of  he- 
coming  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Wo 
grant  there  was  this  of  truth  also  lying  at  the  bottom,  that  no 
civil  laws  and  civil  constitutions  can  be  derived  immediately  out 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  3.  Tho  typical,  ceremonial  law, 
which  (see  above)  contained  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual  things, 
— the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  concerning  circumcision,  con- 
cerning the  Sabbath,  the  passover,  and  fasts.  "  All  that  was 
merely  type  and  symbol,  became  altered  after  the  truth  appeared. 
Tho  visible  and  outward  observance  was  abolished.  It  passed, 
however,  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which  tho  names  are  the  same,    - 

>  I  have  tniiuUted  ucordiiig  to  a  correctioD  o(  the  tait  (L  c.  c.  3),  which  ae«i]ie4 
(o  uic  oeceMary :  'rm  nirf  ■■nXl.ii>.».     Ths  •  need  only  be  iltsred  Id  ti. 
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but  the  things  are  altered.  For  it  is  the  Suriour's  command,  that 
we  also  should  present  our  offerings ;  not  offerings,  however,  of 
beasts  or  burning  incense,  but  the  spiritual  sa^riflec  of  praise  to 
God,  and  giving  thanks  to  his  name — of  doing  good  and  commu- 
nicating to  our  neighbours.  It  is  bis  will  also  that  we  be  circum- 
cised ; — not  however  with  the  outward,  bodily  rite,  but  with  the 
spiritual  circumcision  of  the  heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  that  we 
should  keep  the  Sabbath,  for  he  would  have  us  rest  from  doing 
evil ;  also  that  we  should  fast, — not  however  with  bodily  absti- 
nence, hut  with  spiritual,  which  coDBiats  in  abstaining  from  ail 
sin.  Yet  the  practice  of  outward  fasting  also  ia  observed  by  our 
people ;  for  it  may  be  somewhat  profitable  to  the  soul,  when  per- 
formed rationally, —not  from  imitation  of  any  one,  not  from  cus- 
tom, not  from  regard  to  the  day,  as  if  otie  day  were  specially 
designed  for  it — hut  to  remind  us  of  the  true  fast,  that  those  who 
are  as  yet  unable  to  keep  the  latter,  may  still  bo  led  to  keep  it 
in  view  by  the  outward  fasting."  Ftolomieus  was  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of  tho  Cliristian  position, 
superior  to  all  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order  of  set 
fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast  days,  ho  saw  something  Jewish. 

Among  the  so-called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and  Bar- 
desanes  held  distinguished  rank.  We  say  so  called ;  for  it  would 
be  more  correct  perhaps  to  express  it  thus,  that  these  two  drew 
Oom  the  same  common  fountain  with  Valentine,  in  Syria,  the 
native  country  of  the  Gnosis.  Marcus  came  from  Palestine,  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  That  ralestiuo 
was  his  native  land,  we  may  gather  from  his  frequent  use  of  the 
Aramiean  liturgical  formula.  If  in  the  theosophy  of  Hcraclcon 
and  Ftolemiens  the  scientijic  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
predominated ;  in  that  of  Marcus,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  tendency 
was  to  the  poetic  and  eymbolical.  He  set  forth  his  system  in  a 
poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  divine  ^ons  discoursing,  in 
liturgical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship,  of  which 
we  shall  cite  some  examples  licrcafU^r.  In  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala,  he  hunted  afler  special  mysteries  in  the  numbers 
and  position  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  xiyn  nij  oi-roe,  of  a  word 
manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in  the  creiition,  was  spun 
out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle  details; — the  entire  creation 
b;ing,  in  his  view,  a  continuous  utterance,  or  becoming  expreeaed. 
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of  the  ineffable.'  The  manner  in  which  the  genuB  of  divine  life,' 
lying  shut  np  in  the  ^ons,  go  on  progresBivclj  to  unfold  and  indi- 
vidualize themselves,  is  Feprcsentod  by  auppoBing  that  theae 
names  of  the  Ineffable  became  analyzed  into  their  separate  sounds. 
An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down  into  the  uXq,  and  becomes  the 
forming  principle  of  a  new,  lower  creation.' 

The  second  of  these  two  Bardcsanes,  who  can  with  still  less 
propriety  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Yalentine,  lived  in  Edessa 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  is  indicated  by  his  name  Bar  Desanes, 
son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river  bo  called  near  the  city  of  Edessa. 
He  made  himself  known  by  his  extensive  learning.  Many  of  the 
older  writers  speak  of  alterations  in  tho  systems  of  Bardcsanes. 
According  to  Eusebius's  account,  he  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Valentine's  doctrines;  but  having  convinced  himself  by  more 
careful  examination  that  many  of  them  were  untenable,  be  came 
over  to  the  orthodox  Church.  Yet  he  retained  many  of  his  ear- 
lier doctrines ;  and  hence  became  the  founder  of  s  particular  sect. 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  passed  over  from  tho  orthodox 
Church  to  the  YalentinianB.  But  of  all  these  changes,  the  learned 
S)Tiun  author  in  the  fourth  century,  Ephraim  the  Syrian, — who 
lived  in  the  country  of  Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language,  and  had 
read  his  works,— sayB  not  a  word ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily 
explained,  how  these  false  reports  arose.  Bardesanes  like  other 
Gnoatics,  was  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  himself,  when  ho 

»  The  ,.ri(,.,™  w,„.^KT,.i. 

*  In  gGder&I  it  is  an  idea  peculiar  to  the  Guoitica,  that  the  hidden  godlike  eipreuei 
it«lf  to  ui  echo,  and  imtiijt  caiatioit  ol  all  lound ;  and  that  again  the  echo  increases  to 
a  titar  toot,  (o  a  di»tiiict  woni,  far  the  rerelalion  of  the  divine,  &c. — ideas  which  thej 
Coald  tDni  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Thus  Heracleon  bstb  :  The  Saviour  is  the  word, 
M  the  revealer  of  the  godlike ;  all  prophecj,  which  focelold  his  coming,  witliont  being 
distinctly  consciooi  of  tho  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  its  apiritoat  sense,  waaonljan  isolated 
lone  that  preceded  the  revealing  word  ;  John  the  Baptist,  standing  mid-waj  betireen  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  ecanainy,  is  the  coice,  which  ia  already  closely  related  to  the 
word  that  expreisea  ilie  thought  with  consciousness.  The  voice  becomes  motii,  by  Johq's 
becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ  j  the  tant  becomes  voict  when  the  prophets  of  the  Demi- 
nrge,  together  with  himself,  attain  to  tlie  conscious  recognltioD  of  the  higher  order  of 
the  world  which  the  Messiah  revealed,  and  thenceforth  serve  this  higher  system  with 
self-oonsciona  freedom.  Orig.  T.  vi.  in  Joann.  $  12.  'O  xiyn  fiii  1  »nr;  lrn>,  f-ti  li 
A  i.  1^  ifilif  rirm  WffnTiMii  till,,  "'  *"■'■  ''"H'ltifnf  tJrxt  <ri  kiyi.  kiyi.  yi.iri*,. 

>.tirj  »'|  xiy»  fi^j  H  (it  should  perhaps  read  ri.)  )<vAiv  li  r$  ■•-■  n^"  '•'  f »>nr. 
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Bpoke  publicly  in  the  church,  to  the  prevailing  opinioDB  ;  he  let 
bimaelf  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  the  ptyckical  natures. 
He  did,  in  many  points,  really  agree,  more  than  other  Gnoetics, 
with  that  system  of  doctrina  He  could  even  write,  from  honest 
conriction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then  spreading  Iheto- 
selves  in  Syria ;  as,  for  instance,  against  those  that  denied  any 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  that  derived 
the  visible  world  from  an  evil  being ;  that  taught  a  doctrine  of 
fatality  destmetiTe  of  moral  freedom.  In  truth,  the  Gnostic 
FtoleiDiBus  had  also  written  against  such  sectarians,  without  pre- 
judice to  his  Gnosticism. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  Valentinitin  system,  Bardesaucs 
recognised  in  man's  nature  something  altogether  superior  to  the 
whole  world  in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness  is  unfolded — 
something  above  its  own  comprehension — the  human  soul — a  ger- 
minal prirciple  sown  forth  from  the  Pleroma — whose  essence  and 
powers,  having  sprung  A*om  this  loftier  region,  hence  remain  hid- 
den to  itself,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  full  consciousnesa  and  to 
the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the  Fleroma.'  According  to  the 
Gnostic  eijstem,  this  could  properly  be  true,  however,  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  spiritual  natures ;  but  he  must  attribute  also,  accord- 
ing to  that  system,  to  the  psychical  natures,  a  moral  freedom, 
superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  infiuences,  or  to  the  con- 
straint of  the  Hyle.  Hence,  though,  like  many  of  this  Gnostic 
tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the 
theory  which  held  to  any  such  inflnence  of  the  stars  (ii/Mtj/tiifl), 
as  determined  with  necessity  the  life  and  actions  of  men.  Euse- 
bius  has  preserved  in  that  great  store-house  of  literature,  the  -rga- 
tagatxiufi  tiinyytXiii.il,  a  considerable  fragment  of  this  remarkable 
production.  Sardesanee  here  adduces,  among  other  proofs  that 
the  stars  had  no  such  irresistible  influence  on  the  character  of 
nations,  the  multitude  of  Christians  scattered  through  so  many 
difl'erent  countries.*  "  WJtere[<er  they  are,"  says  he  of  tie  Chris- 
tians, "  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and  customs,  nor 
construncd  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided  over 
their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  Master  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  sufiering,  to  that  which  is 

'  Yid.  Epfaram.  Syr.  opp,  Sj-r.  Ut.  T.  ii.  f.  553  el  555. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  109.— rnopar.  cvsngcl.  I,  vi.  e.  10,  np«r  the  end. 
VUL.  II,  K 
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accounted  Bliamcful  among  men,  they  are  eubjected.  For  as  our 
free  man  does  not  alloir  himself  to  be  forced  into  serritude,  but 
if  forced,  resiBte ;  bo,  on  the  other  hand,  our  phenomenal  man,  as 
a  man  for  service,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  had 
all  power,  we  should  be  the  All, — and  bo  if  we  had  no  power,  we 
should  be  the  tooU  of  others,  and  not  our  own.  But  if  God  helps, 
all  things  are  possible,  and  nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  no- 
thing can  resist  his  will.  And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  resisted, 
yet  this  is  so,  because  God  is  good,  and  lets  every  nature  retain 
its  own  individuality  and  its  own  free  will."  Id  conformity  with 
his  system,  he  sought  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  truth  among  people 
of  every  nation.  In  India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sageB  who  lived 
inhabits  of  rigid  asceticism  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs),  and  although 
in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
worshipped  only  one  God. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  Gnoaties  who  manifested  opposition 
to  Judaism ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who,  in  aiming  to 
sever  Christianity  from  its  connection  with  Judaism,  were  still 
more  inclined  to  bring  Christianity  into  union  with  paganism. 


THE  HNOSTIC  SECTS  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  JCDAISU. 
THE  SECTS  WHICH, 

The  Ophites. — The  Ophites  will  form  the  moat  natural  tran- 
sition to  this  class  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  wo  are  here  shewn  how 
the  same  ideas,  by  receiving  a  somewhat  different  turn,  were 
capable  of  leading  to  entirely  different  results. 

In  the  system  of  these  sects,  as  in  that  of  the  Yalentinians, 
the  predominant  idea  was  that  of  a  mundane  soul,  sprung  from  a 
feeble  ray  of  light  out  of  the  Fleroma,  which  plunged  into  matter, 
communicated  life  to  the  inert  mass,  being  itself,  however,  affected 
by  it.  This  mundane  sonl,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which 
re-absorbs  to  itself  whatever  has  flowed  out  from  it — the  pan- 
theistic principle,  whose  germ  existed  already  in  the  Yalentinian 
system,  becomes  only  more  salieut  in  the  system  of  the  Ophites, 
just  as  the  properly  Christian  element  retreats  into  the  back- 
ground.    Different  modifications  in  this  respect  seem  to  have 
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existed  also  in  different  brancfaea  of  the  Opiiitic  sect.  The  same 
fundamental principlea  might  ha  eeized  ani  applied  in  different 
Tays  in  the  same  period, — according  aa  the  Christian,  ibe purely 
Oriental  and  theoaopMc,  or  the  Jewish  element,  happened  most 
to  predominate.  The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of 
the  Demiurge,  who  is  hero  named  laldabaoth,  in  altogether  the 
same  way  as  the  Yalontinian ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
relation  to  the  higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the 
transition-point  between  the  two  systcma.  The  Valentinian  De- 
miurge is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitation  imagines  he  acts 
with  independence.  The  higher  system  of  the  world  is  at  first 
unknown  to  him ;  he  selves  as  its  unconscious  instrument.  In 
the  phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that  higher  world, 
he  is  at  first  bewildered  and  thrown  into  amazement ;  not,  however, 
on  account  of  his  malignity,  but  his  ignorance.  Finally,  he  is 
attracted,  however,  by  the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness 
and  ignorance  to  consciousness,  and  thereafter  serves  the  higher 
order  of  the  world  with  joy.  According  to  the  Ophitic  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  a  limited  being,  but  altogether 
hostile  to  the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so  remains.  The  higher 
light  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation  from  the 
Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
position  against  the  higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering 
himself  an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of  "  Wis- 
dom "  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures  that  have  fiowed 
over  into  bis  kingdom,  and  to  draw  them  back  into  itself,  that  so 
laldabaoth  with  his  entire  creation,  stripped  of  every  rational 
nature,  may  be  given  up  to  destruction.  According  to  the  Valen- 
tinian system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Demiurge  constitutes  through 
otcmity  a  grade  of  rational,  moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank 
indeed,  but  still  belonging  to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the 
great  whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  relationship  of  ideas 
in  the  two  systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites  represent  the  De- 
miurge as  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  subservient  to  Wisdom, 
working  towards  the  accomplishment  of.  its  plana,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  dowufal  and  annihilation.  But  if  lalda- 
baoUi  is,  without  willing  or  knowing  it,  an  instrument  to  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  wisdom,  yet  this  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in 
the  Valentinian  system,  but  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with 
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absolute  evil : — it  does  not  proceed  from  the  cxcellonce  of  bis 
nature,  but  from  the  almighty  power  of  the  higher  order  of  world. 
Eren  the  evil  spirit— the  serpent  form  (i'piotioffiii),  that  sprang 
into  existence  when  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  to- 
wards man,  looked  down  into  the  'iiXti  and  imaged  himself  on 
its  surface,  must  against  his  will  serve  only  as  an  inatrument  to 
bring  about  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  destination  of  man  in  this  system  has  a  great 
deal  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Valentinian  theorys  but  a  great 
deal  also  which  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system. 
The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are 
the  representatives  and  organs  of  the  coamical  principle,  which 
seeks  to  hold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and  to  envi- 
ron it  with  all  manner  of  deln^ons.  laldabaoth  and  the  six 
angels  begotten  by  him,  arc  the  spirits  of  the  seven  planets,  the 
Sun,  the  Mood,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn.'  It 
is  the  endeavour  of  laldabaoth  te  assert  himself  an  self-subsistent 
L(ffd  and  Creator,  to  keep  his  six  angels  from  deserting  their  sub- 
jection,.aud  lest  they  should  look  up  and  observe  the  higher 
world  of  light,  to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another 
quarter.  To  this  end,  he  calls  upon  the  six  angels  to  create  man, 
after  their  own  common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  thdr 
independent  creative  power.'  Man  is  created;  aud  being  in 
their  own  image,  is  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a 
soul.  Be  creeps  on  the  earth,  and  ha^  not  power  to  lift  himself 
erect.  They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father, 
that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed 
into  it  a  living  spirit,'  and  thus,  unperccivcd  by  himself,  the 
spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own  being  into  the  natnre  of  man, 
whereby  he  was  deprived  himself  of  this  higher  principle  of  life. 
Thus  had  the  Sophia  ordained  it.  In  man  (i.  e.  those  men  who 
had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was  concentrated 
the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation.  laldabaoth 
is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholds  a 
being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the    bounds  of  his  own 

*  The  religioDg  book*  of  ihe  Sabians  *lw  have  much  to  isf  about  the  maDucit  in 
which  these  atar'Spirilj  dvceivo  mea. 
'  Thus  thej  explained  Oen.  i.  36. 
■  Thoj  Buppoied  thaj  Ibniid  this  io  GenoiB  ii.  7. 
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kingdom,  riaing  both  above  himaelf  and  his  kingdom.  He  atrives 
then^ore  to  prevent  man  from  becoming  conacions  of  his  higher 
nature,  and  of  that  higher  order  of  world  to  which  ho  is  now  be- 
come relat«d — to  keep  him  in  a  etate  of  blind  nnconBciousnesa, 
and  thus  of  alarish  submiasion.  It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  con- 
tracted laldabaoth  wliich  issued  that  command  to  tho  first  man ; 
bnt  the  mnodane  soul  employed  the  serpent  (the  ifuSfm^fxis)  as 
an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  laldabaoth,  by  tempting 
tho  first  man  to  disobedience.  According  to  another  view,  the 
serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  the  mun- 
dane soni ;' — and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect 
only  that  adopted  this  view,  which  rightly  receired  the  name  of 
Ophites,  for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  sym- 
bol ; — to  which  Uiey  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous  idea  in 
the  Egyptian  religion,  the  serpent  in  the  latter  being  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol  of  Kneph  or  tJie  iyaioSalfiuf,  who  resembled  the 
atpia  of  the  Ophites.'  At  all  events,  it  was  through  the  mun- 
dane soul,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  eyes  of  the  firat  man 
were  opened.  The  fall  of  man, — and  this  presents  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though  even  in  this  respect  it  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of  the  prior  Yalentinian 
theory, — ^the  fall  of  man  was  the  traasition-poiat  from  a  state  of 
nnconacious  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  Lis  allegiance  to  laldabaoth.  The 
latter,  angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrusts  him  from  tho  upper 
region  of  the  air,  where  until  now  be  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal 
body,  down  to  the  dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark 
body.  Man  finds  himaelf  now  placed  in  a  aituation,  where,  on 
the  ono  hand,  tiie  seven  planetary  spirits  seek  to  hold  him  under 
their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher  consciouanesa  in  his  soul ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  purely  material  spirits 
try  to  tempt  him  into  ain  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose  him 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaoth.  Yet  "  Wisdom" 
never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  nature,  by 

'  The  lerpeat,  ■  type  of  the  Z^'Vi  "f ''■  - — ^*  winding  ahape  of  the  entruls  pre- 
Mou  th«  form  of  ■  lerpent, — ■  iTmbol  of  dial  nUdom  of  nalnra,  that  lanl  of  ibe  world, 
-which  winds  ID  concealment  through  all  the  diSerent  grade)  and  orden  of  natural  life. 
Theodoret.  tueret  lab.  toI.  i.  14.  We  percuro  how  the  FaDthcdstic  principle  iLinea 
here  more  dearly  through  the  aarface. 

*  Comp.  Creatier'B  BTmbolik.  Th.  i.  S.  312,  n.  S04,  2le  Anfi. 
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fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  influence ;  and  from  Scth, 
whom  the  Gnostics  generally  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the 
•nyiu/i^Tixol, — the  contemplative  natures, — she  is  able  to  preserve, 
through  every  &ge,  a  race  peculiarly  her  own,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  the  spiritual  nature  are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  Christ,  or  Jesus,  to 
the  Christ  of  the  ^on  world,  which  latter  united  himself  to  the 
former  at  the  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  was  like  that 
of  Baailides  and  the  Valentinians.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to 
them  was,  that  the  higher  Christ,  in  descending  through  the  seven 
heavens  of  the  seven  angels,  or  in  wandering  through  the  seven 
stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth,  appeared  in  each  of  these  heavens 
under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel  of  the  same  kind,  thus  conceal- 
ing his  own  higher  nature  from  those  angels,  while  he  absorbed 
whatever  of  tlie  spiritual  seed  they  still  possessed,  and  crippled 
their  power.  The  way  in  which  these  Gnwtics  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  heavenly  Christ  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at 
the  baptism,  and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  makes  it 
clear  how  this  entire  theory  may  have  arisen.  They  appealed, 
for  instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle, 
either  before  his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact 
they  imagined  could  he  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  suppos- 
ing that  higher  being  was  only  united  with  him  from  the  time  of 
his  baptism  to  his  death.  A  remarkable  fact,  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Christ  wrought  miracles  only 
from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another  certain  point  of  time ; — 
only  thoy  gave  it  a  false  explanation. 

laldabaoth,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  must  see  himself  deceived  .in 
respect  to  that  which  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah — since 
the  latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
the  higher  Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and  threatened 
rather  to  subvert  the  law  of  laldabaoth,  that  is,  Judaism.  Hence 
he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  brought  about  his  cruci- 
fixion. After  his  resurrection,  Jesus  remained  eighteen  months 
on  the  earth.  lie  received  by  inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which  he  communicated  only  to  a 
few  of  bis  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  recipient  of  such 
high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the  celestial  Christ 
to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  laldabaoth,  unobserved 
by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  receiving  to  himself  every 
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Bpiritnal  being  that  has  been  emancipated  and  pnrified  by  the  re- 
dumption, when  releajBod  from  its  sensible  reil.  In  proportion  aa 
Jesus  becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to 
himself  of  his  kindred  natnres,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  hia 
higher  virtncs.  The  end  is,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the 
spiritual  life  confiaod  in  nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
fountain,  the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  has  flowed.  Jesus  is 
the  channel  through  vbtch  this  is  accomplished.  Thus  the  planets 
are  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  rational  existence  which  is 
to  be  found  in  them.  There  were  some  among  this  kind  of 
Gnostics  who  carried  the  Pantheism  through  with  still  more  con- 
sistency ;  who  held  that  the  same  soul  is  diffused  through  all 
living  and  inanimate  nature;  and  that  consequently  all  life, 
wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  confined  by  the  bonds  of  matter  with- 
in the  limits  of  indtvidtial  existence,  should  be  at  length  retract- 
ed through  that  channel,  and  re-absorbed  by  the  mundane  soul, 
or  the  Sophia — the  original  source  from  whence  it  had  flowed. 
Such  Gnostics  said,  "  When  wo  take  things  of  nature  for  food, 
we  absorb  the  souls  scattered  and  disporsed  in  them  into  our  own 
being,  and  with  ourselves,  carry  them  upward  to  the  original 
fountain."  '  Thus  eating  and  drinking  was  for  them  a  sort  of 
worship.  In  an  apocri/phal  gospel  of  this  sect,  the  mundane 
soul  or  Supreme  Being  says  therefore  to  the  initiated :  "  Thou 
art  myself,  and  I  am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and  I  am 
diffused  through  all.  Where  thon  picasest  thou  canst  gather  me, 
but  in  gathering  me  thou  gatfacrest  thyself." ' 

Pantheism,  and  the  confounding  of  the  natural  and  the  divine 
which  results  from  it,  can  never  by  their  very  nature  have  any 
favourable  iiifluencc  on  morals ;  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral 
element  does  not  oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  aubjeetive  temper, 
immorality  will  ever  bo  naturally  promoted  by  it.  Panthrasm, 
and  the  wildly  fanatic  spirit  of  defiance  against  laldabaoth,  and 
his  pretended,  cramping  ordinances,  seem  in  truth  to  have  led 
these  Ophites  into  the  most  unnatural  extravagaDces. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reporta  that 
the  Ophites  were  not  Christians ;  and  that  they  admitted  none 
to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  The  important  in- 
ference might  be  drawn,  that  this  sect  sprang  from  a  religious 
party  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and 
■  EpiphiD.  heres.  26,  c  9.  ■  Chap.  iii. 
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of  which  one  portion  afterwards  appropriated  to  theuisoWes  some 
of  the  olemcntB  of  Christianity,  while  another,  holding  fast  to  the 
traditjonal  principles  of  their  sect,  opposed  Christianity  altogether. 
We  ahould  thus  be  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  ante-Christian 
Gnosis,  which  afterwards  in  part  received  Christian  elements  into 
itself,  and  partly  appeared  in  hitter  hostility  to  them.  In  fact, 
Origea  names,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain  Eucrates, 
who  may  hare  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.'  Moreover,  the 
striking  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Sabseans  and  Maniclueans,  might  beconsidered  as 
pointing  to  some  older  common  fountain  of  an  ante-Christian 
Gnosis.  But  on  the  other  side,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Ophitic  formulas  of  exorcism,  which  Origen  cites  immediately 
after  he  has  made  this  statement,  plainly  contain  allusions  to 
Christian  ideas.  And  it  might  be,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Ophites  to  the  Christ  of  the  Church,  the  psychical  Messiah,  was 
to  be  traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been  given  to 
their  principles;  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the 
pneumatic  and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in 
which  they  held  the  latter,  may  have  become  converted,  among  a 
portion  of  their  sect,  into  a  position  of  downright  hostility  to  the 
latter,  and  hence  to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers 
acknowledged,' — so  that  to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psy- 
chical natures,  was  finally  made  a  mark  of  true  discipleship  to 
tho  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  something  like  this  in  the 
sect  of  the  Sabeeans,  who  transferred  many  things  from  the 
history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Genius,  the  messenger  of  life, 
Mando  di  Chaia,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  proper  Christ, 
from  whom  the  true  baptism  proceeded — and  tho  rest  to  Jcsos  the 
anti-Christ  sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind.  This 
Jesus  corrupted  the  baptism  of  John.  And  we  shall  discover 
sometliing  similar  to  this  in  one  variety  of  the  Basilidean  sect 
soon  to  be  mentioned, 

Psecdo-Basilideans. — These  stand  related   to  the  original 
Basilideans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school 

'  Orrg.  c.  Cela.  lib.  vi.  o.  28,  ff.    The  obunre  ind  iiiarcnnte  Fhilwter,  nlio  pliora 
the  Ophilea  ftt  the  head  nt  the  aote-Chriitiui  sects,  cannot  be  eoniiderad  anj  good 

■  1  «m  indebted  for  this  last  remark  (o  the  profonnd  critique  of  my  work  on  the 
Guoatles,  by  Dr  Giesclar. 
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of  Valentine.  The  prudent  and  moderate  spirit  of  tlio  Basilidean 
B^stem,'  was  here  quite  extinguiebcd ;  the  distinction  between 
the  Supreme  God  and  the  Derainrge  pushed  onward  to  sn  abso- 
lute Dualism,  out  of  which  had  developed  itself  a  wild  defiance 
against  the  God  of  the  world  and  his  laws, — a  hold  antinomianism. 
According  to  their  theory,  the  redeeming  spirit'  could  enter  into 
no  onion  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  he  only 
assumed  an  apparently  seusible  form.  When  the  Jews  were  for 
crucifying  him,  baring  the  power,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  of  clothing 
himself  in  every  species  of  sensible  form,  and  of  presenting  what- 
ever shape  be  chose  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  multitude,  he 
caused  Simon  of  Cyrenc  (Mark  xv.)  to  appear  to  the  Jews  under 
hi$  own  shape ; — while  be  himself  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and 
rose  without  hindrance  to  bis  invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the 
expectations  of  the  deluded  Jews.  To  these  people  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  was  foolishness.  They  ridiculed  all  who  con- 
fessed him,  as  confessors  of  a  phantom,  dupes  to  an  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Such  men,  they  allowed,  were  no  longer  Jews,  bnt  nei- 
ther were  they  Christians.  They  ridiculed  the  martyrs,  as  men 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  tlie  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware,  that 
none  but  a  few,  only  one  in  a  thousand,  could  comprehend  them. 
Their  Nus  (mCe)  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  invisible 
to  all ;  and  they  also  possessed  the  same.*  There  was  no  form  of 
sense  they  could  not  assume,  no  visible  appearance  to  which  they 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  deceive 
the  gross  multitude,  and  escape  persecution.* 

Cainites. — Closely  related  on  the  side  of  their  practical  bent 
to  these  pseudo-Basilideans,  were  the  Cainites ;  though,  in  re- 
spect to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system,  tiiey  belonged 

'  Valcn  Clement  of  Alextuidru  ht,i  epokcn  of  precisely  NmilBr  praclical  errors  in 
raise  rolloiren  of  Builidee,  W  ihoM  we  meet  with  io  ihii  sect,  we  might  'be  led  to  idb- 
peettlut  theao-calledBuilideuuof  IreiuEnshadnoGonnectiaDn'hateTeririth  Builidea. 

•  The  ws.    Bee  above,  the  BTStem  of  Baeitidea. 

•  This  (aenlly  of  becoming  iDTisible,  was  claimed  also  in  the  Cabalistic  school.  We 
biTS  a  mDarkable  example  of  this  foil;  in  8.  Maimou's  life  of  himself,  pablished  bj 
Mariti) — and  it  ma;  be  obaerred  in  general,  that  a  great  many  intereating  pointa  of 
ToembUDce  to  Gnoaticiam  mwy  be  traced  in  the  later  jewiah  aeela,  which  Beer  has  da- 
■cribcd  in  bia  inatmctiTB  HlMory  of  Beets  among  the  Jews  (Rrllnn,  1822.) 

•  Ireu.lib.  i.  c.  24. 
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to  the  great  stock  of  the  Ophites.  Among  tiiem  as  well  as  among 
the  Sethians,  who  were  of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fun- 
damental idea — that  the  Sophia  fonnd  means  to  preserTe,  through 
every  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  Demiurge's  world,  a  race  bearing 
witliin  them  the  spiritual  seed  which  was  related  to  hor  own  nature. 
But  while  the  Sethians,  whom  we  must  reckon  with  the  first  class 
of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of  the  Hylic ;  Abel, 
of  the  Psychical ;  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to  reappear  in  the 
person  of  the  IVTessiah,'  of  the  Pneumatic  principle ;  the  Cainites, 
on  the  other  hand,  singnlarly  distinguished  themselves  by  assigning 
the  highest  place  to  Cain.  To  such  an  extreme  did  these  extra- 
vagant Antinomians  carry  their  fanatical  hatred  of  the  I>emiurge 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  made  the  worst  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge, 
their  own  Coryphseuses.  They  regarded  them  as  the  sons  of  the 
Sophia,  and  the  instruments  she  employed  in  combating  the  De- 
miurge's kingdom.  To  these  people,  the  apostles,  without  excep- 
tion, appeared  too  narrow  and  restricted  in  tlieir  views.  Judas 
Iscr.riot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opinion,  the  true  Gnosis.  They 
held,  tliat  he  procured  the  death  of  Christ  from  good  motives ;  for 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible  way  of  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  Their  principle,  destruc- 
tion to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  the  Demiurge,  sorved  as  a 
pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  immorality.*  We  ought  not  to 
wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so  audaciously  perverse,  so  partial  to  the 
traitor  Judas,  should  finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But 
the  language  of  Epiphanius,  which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  such  was  actually  the  case  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
sect,  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  deserve  being  relied  upon  as  a 
safe  authority  on  this  point. 

Cabpocrates  and  Epiphanes;  Prodicians,  Antitactes, 
NicoLAiTAKs,  SiMONiANS. — To  the  class  of  Gnostics  we  have 
just  described,  whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  opposite  to  Chris- 
tianity, could  only  find  an  accidental  point  of  union  in  the  ferment 
which  it  excited,  belonged  Carpocralee.  He  resided  probably, 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in  Alexandria, — whore  a  certain 
religious  eclecticism,  or  syncretism,  was  then  prevailing,  which 
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attracted  the  notice  of  tliat  emperor  bimself.'  He  drew  up  a 
Bystem  of  doctnncB,  vhich  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Epiphanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  Bcventeen, 
abused  and  expended  great  natural  talenta  in  the  defence  of  a 
perrerse  tendency,  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  moral 
feelings.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates  had 
busied  himself  with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his 
son.  The  Platonic  ideas  of  the  soul's  pro-existence,  and  of  that 
higher  species  of  knowledge  which,  under  the  form  of  a  reminis- 
cence, came  from  some  earlier  heavenly  state  of  being,  gleam 
through  the  surface  of  this  system,  whose  authors  seem  te  have 
borrowed  a  great  deal  from  Plato,  particularly  from  the  Phtedrus. 
Their  GnoeU  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  original 
Being,*  the  highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed, 
and  back  to  whom  it  strives  te  retnm.  The  finite  spirits,  ruling 
over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth,  seek  to  counteract  this 
universal  striving  after  unity;  and  from  their  influence,  their 
laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that  checks,  disturbs,  or 
limits  the  original  communion  lying  at  the  root  of  nature,  which 
is  the  outward  manifestatioo  of  that  highest  unity.  These 
spirits  seek  to  retain  under  their  dominion  the  souls  which, 
emanating  IVom  the  highest  unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its 
nature,  have  sunk  down  into  the  corporeal  world,  and  there 
became  imprisoned  in  bodies ;  so  that  after  death  they  must 
migrate  into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are  capable  of  rising  with 
freedom  to  their  original  source.  From  these  finite  spirits  the 
difierent  popular  religions  had  derived  their  ori^n.  But  the  souls 
which,  led  on  by  the  reminiscences  of  their  former  condition,  soar 
npward  to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  a  state 
of  perfect  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing  afterwards  is  able 
to  disturb.  As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews. 
To  the  latter  they  attributed  only  great  strength  and  purity  of 
Boul,  which  enabled  him,  through  the  reminiscences  of  his  earlier 
existence,  to  attain  the  highest  flight  of  contemplation,  break  free 
from  the  narrow  laws  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  the 
religion  which  had  proceeded  from  him,  although  educated  in  it 
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Limself.  By  virtue  of  liie  union  with  the  Monad  (/tJrat),  he  waa 
armed  with  a  divine  power  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
spirits  of  this  world,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  govern  the 
operations  of  nature,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  preserve  the  utmost 
composure  nnder  Bufferings.  By  the  same  divine  power,  he  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  ascend  in  freedom  above  all  the  powers  of 
these  spirits  of  the  world  to  the  highest  unity — the  ascension 
from  the  world  of  appearance  to  Nirwana,  accordiog  to  the  system 
of  Buddha.  This  sect  accordingly  made  no  dietinction  between 
Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men  among  every  people.  They 
tanght  that  any  other  sonl  which  could  soar  to  the  same  height 
of  contemplation,  might  be  regarded  as  standing  on  an  eqnality 
with  Christ.  In  the  controversy  against  converting  the  religious 
life  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took  sides  with  St  Paul, 
but  on  a  directly  opposite  principle ;  not  on  the  principle  of  faith, 
in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  looked  down  upon  morality  of  life  with  a  sort  of  contempt. 
Hence  they  foisted  a  meaning  wholly  alien  fVom  their  true  import, 
upon  those  f\indamental  positions  of  St  Paul  respecting  the  vanity 
of  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  respecting  justification,  not  by 
works,  but  by  fiutii  alone.  What  they  understood  by  faith 
■was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the  mind  absorbed  in  the  original 
Unity.  "  Faith  and  love,"  said  they,  "  constitute  the  essential 
thing ;  externals  are  of  no  importance.  He  who  ascribes  moral 
worth  to  these,  makes  himself  their  slave ;  subjects  himself  to  those 
spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious  and  political  ordinances 
have  proceeded.  He  cannot  advance  after  death  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  Metempsychosis.  But  he  who  can  abandon  himself  to 
every  lust  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid  defiance 
to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death  rise  to  the 
unity  of  that  original  Monad,  by  union  with  which  he  was  enabled, 
here  in  the  present  life,  to  break  loose  from  every  fetter  that  had 
cramped  his  being." '  £piphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  position,  that  all  nature 
manifests  a  striring  after  unity  and  fellowship,  and  that  human 
laws  which  contradicted  these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not 
subdue  the  appetites  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator 
himself,  bad  first  introduced  sin.  Accordingly  he  so  wrested  the 
'  Iren.  lib-  i.  c.  25. 
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lajiguage  of  the  Apostle  Paal  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  law 
to  make  men  holy,  and  its  design  to  evoke  the  consciousness  of 
gnilt,  as  to  treat  the  Decalogue  with  bold  contempt.  This  sect 
busied  itself  a  good  deal  with  the  axt  of  magic.  Whoever,  by 
union  with  the  original  Monad,  was  enabled  to  rise  above  the 
subordinate  gods,  who,  like  all  things  else,  wero'subject  to  change 
— above  the  finite  spirits  of  the  world,  could  shew  this  superiority 
by  his  works,  by  producing  effects  transcending  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  proceeded  from  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  they  explained 
the  miracles  of  Christ ;  holding  that  any  other  person  who  rose  to 
this  union  with  the  Uonad,  could  perform  similar  wonders.  These 
Carpocratian  doctrines  embody  a  great  deal  which  bears  a  close 
relation  to  the  Hindoo  spirit,*  and  particularly  to  Buddhaism.* 
The  Garpocratians  paid  divine  honours  to  an  image  of  Christ, 
which,  as  they  maintained,  came  originally  from  Hlato.  The 
same  honours  they  paid  also  to  the  images  of  Pagan  philosophers, 
who  had  taken  their  stand,  like  Christ,  above  the  popular  religion. 
In  so  doing  they  made  use  of  heathen  ceremonies — a  practice  not 
to  be  reconciled,  we  must  allow,  with  the  system  of  Carpocratea 
and  Epiphanes — and  to  be  imputed  ratlier  to  the  superstition  of 
their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal  city  of  the  island  Cepha- 
lene  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  sprung  the  family  of  Epiphanes  on 
his  mother's  side,  so  great  is  said  to  have  been  the  impression 
made  by  tills  young  man  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  a 
temple,  a  musenm,  and  altars  were  erected  to  him,  and  divine 
honours  paid  to  his  name.  As  we  have  this  account  from  the 
learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  a  man  not  given  to  credulity  in 
such  matters,  we  have  no  reason  to  question  tlie  fact,  which  indeed 
fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  times.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  only  from  the  members  of  his  own  sect,  who  wt>uld 

*  Bm  Colabrooke'i  Dusertition  on  tha  Schoot  of  Sinkbf  a.  Eiuis  aur  U  philoeopliia 
ita  Rindoni  pa  Ca1ebri>ak«,  tradnits  pu  G.  Pnutliier.  Paris,  1S33.  Pag.  33.  Al- 
tboDgh  b;  thla  1  do  not  mean  to  aasert,  that  these  doctrines— whi oh,  honeior,  might 
weII  ba  posiibla  in  tbe  state  of  intercourse  belireen  the  nationa  at  tbat  timB — wera 
deiiTed  indirect]/  from  such  a  lource  ;  sinca  the  Icndeno/  of  mfstic  Pautbeism 
eihibib  iuelf  in  aimilar  phenomena,  OTen  independenttj  of  all  aach  influencea;  and 
in  Muwa  of  thia  aort,  instead  of  commonication  from  without,  it  is  suSlcieut  to  suppose 
an  inner  reUtionahip  of  s|iiri(  ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Uegharda  of  tbe  middle  agu. 

*  See  tbe  tenurka  whicli  follow  on  Manicheism. 
■  Clement.  Strom.  I.  iii.  f.  426. 
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probably  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  on  this  island,  that  he 
eqjoyed  Uiese  hononrs  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.' 

To  the  same  claBB  of  Itcentious  Antinomians  belonged  the  sect 
of  Antitactea.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name.  The 
good  and  gracioua  God,  said  they,  created  all  things  good.  Bnt 
one  of  his  own  offspring  rebelled  against  him.  This  was  the 
Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Jews.  He  it  was  ihat  sowed  the  tares, 
engendered  tijat  principle  of  ctII  wherewith  he  has  encompassed 
every  one  of  ns ;  by  which,  we  mnst  suppose,  is  meant  the  mate- 
rial body,  constituting  at  once  the  priaon-honae  and  the  fountain 
of  all  sin  to  tbe  sonis  banished  from  above.  Thus  he  baa  placed 
us  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set  ourselves  at 
enmity  with  him,'  To  avenge  the  Father  on  him,  we  do  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  commands.  As  a  proof  that 
the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  against  itself,  they  appealed  to 
Mai.  iii.  15,  quoting  the  language  of  the  godless  as  words  of 
truth." 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Prodicians,  who  were  followers 
of  a  certain  Prodicns.  They  maintained  tliey  were  sons  of  the 
Supreme  God,  a  royal  race ;  and  therefore  bound  to  no  law,  since 
kings  were  under  none.  They  were  the  lorda  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  Lords  over  all  ordinances.  They  made  the  whole  worship  of 
God  to  consist,  probably,  in  the  inner  coDt«mplation  of  divine 
things.  They  rejected  prayer,  and  perhaps  all  external  worship, 
as  suited  to  those  limited  minds  only  which  were  still  held  in 
bondage  under  the  Demiurge ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  apocryphal  books,  which  vere 
attributed  to  Zoroaater.* 

With  this  class  of  Antinomians  belonged  also  the  Nicolaitana 
— if,  indeed,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect  can  be  proved. 
Irenseus  takes  notice  of  a  sect  of  this  kind  which  existed  in  his 
time.     He  traced  its  origin  back  to  that  KicolauB,  a  deacon  whom 

*  We  make  no  mention  here  of  the  Cjrai 
been  wid  in  modem  limiis ;  for,  although  cor 
tbia  lect,  thef  have  beeo  proTed  to  be  not  gennine. 

*  'AiTimnt  »  Aif  niu  irm/nrm' ;  where,  moreover,  the;  Interpolated  ibe  word 
irmiiiT,  Bj  resisling  the  niuhuhed  Ood,  men  are  deliiered  from  hia  boodage.  Clem. 
Slrom.  t.  iu.  f.  440. 

*  Strom.  1.  L  r.  304  1  1.  ill.  f.  438  ;  1.  vii.  C  722. 
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ve  find  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  he  snpposed 
the  Bfune  sect  vas  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Bevela- 
tion.'  But  it  might  be  doubt«d,  whether  Irenseus  was  right  in 
the  interpretation  which  he  lias  liere  given  of  the  passage  in  the 
Rerelation — whether  the  word  Nicolaitans,  which  occurs  in  this 
place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect,  and  more  particularly 
of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  paaaa^e  relates  simply  to  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  practice  of  seducing  Christians  to  participate 
in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the  excesses  which 
attended  them, — just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were  led  astray  by  the 
Moabites,  Numb.  xxv.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  name 
Nicolaitans  is  employed  purely  in  a  symbolical  sense,  according 
to  the  general  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  signifies  corrupters, 
seducers  of  the  people,  like  Balaam ;  in  this  sense,  Balaamites.* 
It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Irenseus,  that  the  Apostle  John,  even 
at  this  early  period,  had  come  into  conflict  with  Gnostics  of  various 
descriptions ;  and  he  was  wont  to  search  in  the  writings  of  John 
for  allusions  bearing  directly  upon  the  Gnostic  ho-esy.  Having 
fonnd,  then,  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in  this  passage  of  the 
Bevelation  to  be  the  same  that  prevailed  among  the  Gnostics  of 
his  time,  he  concluded  tliat  the  practical  errors  denounced  by  the 
Apostle  might  have  sprung  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnosticism  ;  and 
the  name  su^ested  to  him  the  Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
as  its  probable  author.  The  remarks  relating  to  this  sect  in  Ire- 
nens,  are,  however,  really  so  obscure,  that  we  have  no  just  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  knew  anything  about  it  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation.  Had  we  no  other  account,  therefore,  than  that 
of  Irenffius,  we  should  be  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  possible,  at 
least,  that  the  tradition  about  this  sect  had  grown  out  of  some 
misconstruction  of  the  passage  in  the  Revelation  ;  though  it  might 
seem  strange  that  Ircnseus,  without  any  assignable  motive,  should 
represent  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  apostles  themselves 
to  a  public  office,  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  sect.  But  no  such 
mistake  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  learned 

>  Iren.  1.  i.  c.  SB.  Speaking  of  their  practiod  erran,  he  uyi ;  qn'i  indiscrete  (ii)«- 
fi{B(),  TiTuut.  L.  c.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  he  epeaks  of  their  epeenhlive  errors  ;  where,  how- 
ever, ho  does  not  ■□  diidngnish  them  from  other  Gnostics,  »a  to  make  their  pecnliu- 
chancleriMics  cleirly  prominent. 

■  BalMm  =  •mixnii,— according  to  the  etjmologf  &om  r?£  and  ot 
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and  unprejudiced  Glemont  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  firat  place, 
was  better  veraed  in  historical  criticiam,  and  next  appeals  to  facts 
which  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  There  were  those  who 
maintained  the  pernicious  principle,  already  mentioned,  that  the 
lower  pasaiona  were  to  bo  subdued  by  indulgence,  without  allow- 
ing the  spirit  to  be  affected  by  them.  Su  should  men  mortify  the 
flesh,  dcfltroy  it  by  means  of  itaolf,  shew  contempt  for  it.  Their 
motto  consisted  of  certain  words  to  this  purport  which  they 
ascribed  to  Nicolas  the  deacon.'  In  a  passage  which  follows,*  the 
same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident  in  the  life  of  this  Nicolas, 
often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justification  of  their  extrava- 
gances. Accused  by  the  apostles  of  jealousy  towards  his  wife, 
to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge,  he  led  her  forth  and 
said,  Let  him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Yet  Clement  himself  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  although  they  claimed  him  as  such.  lie  de- 
fends the  character  of  the  man,  as  a  member  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  ;  and  refers  to  a  tradition  which  testified  that  this  Nicolas 
lived  in  honourable  wedlock  to  the  la«t,  and  leH;  behind  him 
children  who  led  decent  and  pioua  lives.  We  see,  then,  that 
Irenoeus  was  not  mistaken  in  assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  sect, 
but  only  careless  in  examining  into  the  truth  of  their  pretended 
origin.  It  was  the  custom  with  such  sects,  as  we  have  often  ob- 
served, to  attach  themselved  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of 
antiquity,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  were  not  seldom  influenced 
by  circumstances  quite  accidental.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed 
Nicolas  the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done  nothing 
to  entitle  him  to  that  bad  distinction.  Clement  supposes  his 
words  and  actions  had  been  misinterpreted,  and  endeavonrs  to 
explain  them  in  a  milder  sense ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Clement,  in  this  case,  carried  his  criticiam  far  eaough.  Every- 
thing imputed  to  Nicolas  by  the  tradition  wears  an  apocryphal 
aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a  life  of  him  drawn  up  by 
themselves  or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and  unauthentic  tra- 
ditions, in  which  the  whole  of  this  was  embodied.  If  this  sect 
was  really  derived  from  those  Antinomians  who  were  called 
Nicolaitans  in  the  ago  of  the  Apostle  John — a  point  which  can- 
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not  be  absolutely  decided' — then  possibly  this  very  name  in  the 
Apocalypse — the  Nicolaitans — may  hare  led  the  more  recent  sect 
to  derive  their  appellation  from  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they 
probably  did,  to  the  anti-Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  ac- 
knowledging no  other  apostle  than  Paul,  they  may  have  seized  npon 
vbat  they  found  asserted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  affording  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  since  it  had  been  attacked  already 
by  tbc  Judaizing  teacher  John ;  and  the  resemblance  of  names 
would  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  ori^n  back  to  the  Nicolas 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Wo  have  noticed  examples  already  of 
Gnostics  choosing  for  their  leaders  persona  whose  characters 
appear  in  an  unfavourable  light  in  the  Old  or  the  Now  Testament. 
We  have  still  to  mention  the  Simonians — an  eclectic  sect,  who 
can  scarcely  be  brought,  however,  under  any  one  specific  class ; 
since  they  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  sometimes  to 
paganism,  at  others  to  Judaism  or  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  at  others  again  to  Christianity — sometimes  to 
have  been  ri^d  ascetics,  at  others  wild  scoffers  at  all  moral  law 
(the  Entycbites.)  Simon  Magus  was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a 
form  of  manifestation  of  tho  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manifested 
himself  also  in  Jesus  ; — ^whether  it  was  that  they  actually  derived 
their  origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the  sorcerer  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung  up  at  some  later 
period,  they  chose,  of  their  own  fancy,  Simon  Magus,  a  name  so 
odious  to  the  Christians,  for  their  Coryphieus,  and  forged  writings 
in  his  name  which  made  pretensions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  that  another  Simon,  distinct  from 
the  older  Simon  Magus,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  after- 
wards became  confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjec- 
ture, by  no  means  called  for  to  explain  tho  historical  fact.' 

'  Eren  ihaush  the  nuns  NicoluUna  iii  die  ReveUtian  xore  reatl;'  the  proper  name 
oTa  puij  whicli  ovred  iu  rise  to  aome  person  by  the  name  of  Nicolas,  and  it  wia  onl^ 
the  name,  which  existed  before,  that  gave  occaiion  Co  this  allnsioD  to  Balaam,  yet  it 
MdU  not  bo  inferred  thence  notwithstaading,  [hat  the  party  then  existing  was  a  Gnostic 
one.     See  rupecting  Ihia  sect  mj  Apoatol.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

*  Thia  Smou  Magus,  who  cannol  properly  claim  a  place  even  among  the  foondsni  of 
□iriatian  aects,  atqaired  nnnierited  importance  !n  the  Chiialiaii  Church,  t>y  being  held 
op  u  ttte  great  blher  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  As  the  repreienta^Te  of  the  whole  e/i«oso- 
piieo-goetic  tendency,  in  oppositioa  to  the  simple  bith  in  revelation,  be  became,  so  la 
■peak,  ■  Bii/tliicai  personage,  and  gave  occasion  for  many  fictitious  legends,  such,  for 
example,  is  his  dis;iutD  wiih  the  Apoitle  Peter,  and  his  unsuccessful  experiment  Iu  Ihe 
VOL.  ir,  L 
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AMTI-JKWISK  GNOSTICS,   WHO   STROVE  TO   AFPREIIEKD  CHRISTIANITY,   UOW- 
BVBIf,  IK  ITS  FURITY  AND  ABSOLUTS  INDEPENUENCE. 

Strongl;  contrasted  with  these  GnoaticB,  whom  we  have  just 
been  considering,  and  who  were  directed  away  fVom  the  ethical 
spirit  of  Christianity  by  their  own  prevailing  bent,  were  another 
class,  who  were  led  to  oppose  Judaism  through  the  influence  of  a 
mistaken  Christian  interest,  and  were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism 
by  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending  the  ethical  element  in 
Christianity.  TVe  have  observed  already,  in  that  section  of  the 
present  history  which  rdates  to  the  Christian  life,  how  possible 
it  was,  that  there  should  spring  up  in  the  course  of  its  progressiTe 
movement,  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency,  leading  to  a  wrongly- 
conceived  opposition  to  the  world  and  to  nature.  Xow  a  tendency 
of  this  sort  might  be  united  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the 

art  of  BTing.  The  mwt  ingenioiu  Tenion  of  tlua  ilory  it  la  ba  fanod  in  (be  Clemcn- 
tintt.  It  ii  a  •ing:Dlir  fact,  however,  tlut  Julin  Mirtji,  ia  hii  aeooud  spologj-  to  tha 
Bonun  Emperor,  mealious  a  pillar  erected  it  Rome  to  (his  Simon,  on  an  iflind  in  (he 
Tiher  (1>  ^f  Tiiip  nn/if  ftirm^i  T>r  )u<  >ifv;>i],  with  the  inicription,  Simon!  deo 
■ancto.  Althoagh  torcerera  of  thia  stamp  conld  ofteo  Gnd  their  waj  even  to  persons  of 
the  bigheat  rank,  jet  it  ia  incredible  that  the  folly  ahonid  erer  be  carried  to  ancb  ao 
extreme  aa  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  and  the  paaaing  of  a  decree  of  tha  aenate,  enrolling 
Kmon  Magus  among  the  deoa  Romaaos.  The  oorrectaeaa  of  Justin's  etatemeut  might 
therefore  be  called  in  qucition,  eTen  though  it  were  imposubleto  ebew  the  reason  of  his 
mistake.  Bnt  the  occasiaa  of  hii  miaUke  may  now,  aa  it  wonld  aeem,  be  explained.  In 
the  year  IST4  a  stone  iraa  dagnpat  the  spot  deeeribed  by  Justin,  which  appears  to  have 
■erred  as  the  pedestal  of  a  atatDr,  and  on  it  was  the  ioscriptioD,  Semoni  Sango  Deo  fldio 
sacmm.  True,  this  atone  wai  not  erected  by  the  Roman  senate,  nor  by  the  emperor, 
but  by  ■  certain  Seitus  Pompeius.  Bnt  Justin,  with  his  bead  full  of  the  legenda  abont 
Simon  HagDs,  orerlooked  all  this,  and  confounded  the  Semo  Sancus  (a  Sabimt-Bonaa 
deity,  probably  unknown  to  Justin,  who  waa  better  Teraed  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Roman 
mythology),  with  the  words  Simo  aanctus ;  for  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  cognomen 
of  that  deity  was  sometimes  written  sanetna  iostead  of  aanons.  Tertnllian,  who  had  a 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities,  might  be  expected,  it  is  true,  (o  know 
belter  ;  but  even  he  waa  too  prejudiced  in  snch  cases,  and  too  ignorant  of  eritioiam,  to 
institute  auy  further  examination  with  regard  to.the  correctneaa  of  a  atatement  which 
was  in  accordance  with  bis  taste,  and  which  besides  eame  to  bim  on  so  respectable  au- 
thority. The  more  critical  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Origen's  re- 
mark (lib.  i.  0.  Cela.  e.  b^),  that  this  Simon  was  not  known  bej/ond  Palestine  by  any 
bnt  Christiana,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  from  the  Acts  of  (he  Apoatlea,  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  be  looked  upon  the  story  of  tlie  pillar  erected  to  him  in  Rome  aa  a 
fiction.  The  Samaritan  Goeta  and  Herestarebs,  Dositheus  and  Menaader  (the  latter 
.  of  whom  is  repreaented  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magna),  deaerre  still  leas  to 
be  panieularly  noticed  in  the  hlatory  of  Chiisttan  aecta. 
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Gnostics,  and  in  the  Latter  doctrine  find  a  spoculatiTe  ground  of 
Bnpport.  Tbufl  arose  those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in 
vhicb  the  practical,  aetetic  element  especially  predominated,  and 
irhich  vere  distinguished  for  a  certain  earneatnesB  of  moral  spirit, 
numing  however  into  the  extreme  of  rigid  asceticism. 

a.  Saturnxn. — The  first  whom  we  shall  mention  here  is 
Satumin,  who  lived  at  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  His  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from 
onr  imperfect  sonrces  of  information,'  were  as  follows  :  At  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  emanation  world,  on  the  boimdanes  between 
the  kingdom  of  lig^t  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  uXn, 
stand  the  seven  lowest  angels,  spirits  of  the  stars.  These  com- 
bine together  to  win  away  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  a 
territory  on  which  to  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own. 
Thus  sprang  into  being  this  earthly  world,  and  throuj;^  its  differ- 
ent regions  these  spirits  of  the  stars  dispelled  themselTes.  At 
their  head  stands  the  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an 
incessant  war  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  ita 
prince,  who  will  not  snfier  their  kingdom  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  constantly  seeks  to  destroy  what  they  strive  to  build 
np.  A  feeble  ray  only  gleams  down  to  them  ftvm  the  higher  king- 
dom of  light  The  appearance  of  this  li^t  from  above  fills  them 
with  a  Longing  for  it.  They  would  seize  it  for  themselves,  but 
cannot.  Whenever  they  would  grasp  it,  it  retires  from  them. 
Hence  they  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm  this  ray  of  the 
higher  light,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  by  means  of  an 
image  fashioned  after  the  shape  of  light  floating  above  them.  But 
the  form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise  itself  towards  heaven, 
cannot  stand  erect.*  It  is  a  bodily  mass  without  a  soul.  At  length 
the  Supreme  Father  looks  down  with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light 
on  the  feeble  being  man,  who  has  be^  created,  however,  in  his  own 
image.  He  inlVises  into  him  a  spark  of  bis  own  divine  life.  Man 
now,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  can  ruse 
himself  erect  towards  heaven.  The  godlike  germ  is  destined  to 
nnfold  itself,  in  those  human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted, 
to  distinct  pOTSonality,  and  to  return  after  a  determinate  period 
to  its  original  source.     The  men  who,  carrying  within  them  these 

'  Iranaiu  and  Epipbiniiu.  *  Bee  iboTe,  eoiuwrnii^  tbe  OpUt**. 
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divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  roYeal  the  Supreme  God  oa  earth, 
stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing  nothing  but  the  hylic 
)irinciple,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Now  to 
destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  darkness,  and  save  those  men 
who,  through  the  divine  seed  of  life,  have  become  partakers  of  his 
own  nature,  the  Supreme  God  sent  down  his  ^on  Nns  (vov(.) 
But  since  the  latter  could  not  enter  into  any  nnion  with  the 
planetary  empire,  or  the  material  world,  he  appeared  under  the 
disguise  and  semblance  merely  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  is  evident  of  itself,  how  spontaneously  the  ascetic  bent  above 
mentioned,  tlie  excessive  valuation  of  celibacy,  would  spring  up 
out  of  such  a  system. 

&.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites. — Tatian  of  Assyria  lived 
at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  wa«  on  terms  of 
greater  intimacy  with  him  on  account  of  their  having  received 
the  same  philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Justin  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
He  composed,  while  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  after  Justin's 
death,  an  apologetic  discourse,'  which  contains  a  good  deal,  how- 
ever, which  might  be  accommodated  to  the  doctrines  of  Gnosti- 
cism. In  this  discourse,  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justin,  following 
the  example  of  Fhilo,  received  into  his  system  the  entire  Platonic 
doctrine  concerning  matter,  inconsistent  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  was  still  main- 
tained. It  was  this  Platonic  doctrine  which  led  him  to  adopt  also 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred 
matter,  whence  he  derived  the  evil  spirits,  whom  he  describes  as 
Tiili/AaTa  L^JX a,— inconsistent  as  this  hypothesis  also  was  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  concorning  the  nature  of  evil  spirits,  and 
concerning  the  origin  of  sin.  In  this  discourse  already,  he  ad- 
vauc'ed  a  theory,  which,  we  may  remark,  had  found  its  way  out 
of  some  Jewish  system  of  theology  into  the  speculations  of  several 
of  the  early  church  teachers, — that  the  human  soul,  like  every- 
thing else  formed  and  partaking  of  matter,'  is  by  its  own  nature 
mortal;  that  the  first  man,  living  in  communion  with  God,  had 
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within  him  aprimnple  of  divine  life,  exalted  aboTe  the  nature  of 
this  soul  which  had  beeli  derived  from  matter,  and  that  this  is 
properly  the  image  of  God,'  by  virtue  of  which  man  became 
immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  sin,  be  fell  a  prey  to  matter 
and  to  mortality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together  aa 
they  were  in  Tatian's  system,  would  furnish  a  convenient  foothold 
for  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  uXu,  and  of  the  distinction  between  the 
■^v^ixii  and  the  ■mupMnxi*,  and  how  they  would  naturally  result 
in  aa  asceticism,  striving  after  an  absolute  estrangement  from  the 
things  of  sense.'  According  to  the  report  of  Irenseus,'  Tatian 
conceived  a  doctrine  of  ^ons  similar  to  that  of  the  Yalentinians ; 
yet  this  would  not  suffice  of  itself  to  warrant  us  in  concluding 
that  hia  system  bore  any  afQuity  to  the  Valentinian.  According 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics,  and  transferred  St  Paul's  statement  of  the  contrariety 
between  the  old  and  the  new  man,  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ; — yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  himself 
in  this  way,  even  according  to  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  by 
no  means  supposed  an  absolute  contrariety  betwoea  the  two  eco- 
nomies. A  remark  of  Tatian,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  would 
seem  to  imply,  that  he  was  far  fVom  separating  the  Demiurge,  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  entirely  from  all  connection  with 
the  hi^er  world.  He  looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis, 
"  Let  there  be  light," — and  this  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  arbi- 
trary mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, — not  as  the  commanding, 
creative  word,  but  aa  the  language  of  prayer.  The  Bemiurge, 
seated  on  the  dark  chaos,  prays  that  light  may  shine  down  from 
above.*  Tatian's  strong  leaning  towards  a  fanatical  asceticism 
might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that  he  drew  a 
sharper  line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge 
and  the  higher  world,  aud  consequently  between  the  Old  Testament 

'  Aceotding  to  IraoKiu,  Tmtiao  wu  ihefirti  to  aswrt  t!iB  condemnntorr  sentence  of 
the  fint  min ;  irbich  indeed  wonld  isree  with  iho  ■boTe-mentioned  digtinclioi]  between 
iht  •ttX'*i'  ■Dd  liM  niiifimriKiT  in  the  nalare  of  the  Ent  min,  he  having  tost  the 
iMter  b;  sin.    Lib.  J.  c.  28. 

'  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  iii.  t.  465,  C. 

*  L.  e.  f:  160,  D. 

■  Tfaeodot.  Didaual.  AnstoL  t.  eOG.— Origene*  ie  onl.  c.  2i. 
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and  the  New,  than  coald  be  adnuttcd  by  the  principles  of  tbe  Yalen- 
tiniaa  school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the  creation  of  the 
Demiurge  was  uaually  connected  with  an  oppoaition  to  it  iu  theory. 
Tatian  vas  aware  that  the  system  of  Christian  morals  must  b« 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  tbe  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its 
lavs  ftum  thence.  Assuming  this,  he  wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  shew  how  true  perfection  might  be  attained  by 
the  imitation  of  Christ.'  He  failed  only  in  one  respect ;  that  he 
did  not  seize  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  bis  mission  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author 
of  the  new  creation  of  divine  life,  which  was  designed  to  embrace 
and  pervade  all  human  relations  only  in  the  further  course  of  its 
development  from  him.  Faying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the 
life  of  celibacy  and  the  rcnnnciation  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  Christian 
perfection.  But  to  such  as  appealed  to  the  life  of  Christ  con- 
sidered  in  this  lifht,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  "  The  spe- 
cific nature  of  Christ's  b^ng,  as  distingnished  from  all  other  men, 
lefl  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation.  That  necessity  of  some- 
thing to  complete  the  human  nature,  which  is  grounded  in  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only 
analogon  to  the  marriage  estate  was,  in  bis  case,  the  relation  be 
bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bound  to  him  as  his  bride.  Nothing 
could  issue  from  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,'  but  a  spiritual  pos- 
terity,'" The  strong  bias  of  Tatiaa  in  this  particular  direction 
led  him  to  understand  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Corinth,  vii.  5,  as 
teaching  tiiat  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and  the  same 
thing — both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.^     It  may  be  too,  that 

•  Ob>  'rmr-  riw  mlrUr  r-v  /■*  yi/tm  *•>  aiptw,  wfZrn  >.i.  yif  tbt  Stmr  li/ifm  I'^i 
n>  U(A<w:ii>,  r«i*-  11  (vli  Mfmr,!  St  auu,,  T»  >■]  $,t/,v  ti,h  x.rh  ti^tu  lin/;, 
•ill  rinHridrmrtiu  il>  mirf  £myM7n  ittln,  /tiwnri  h)  /Jif  "?  ^"  yiynin.  Ckm. 
8tram.  lib.'iii.  f.  446. 

*  Psnl,  he  iffinnB,  givei  pennissiau  in  tbia  pUce  but  ostmBibly,— and  immediate] jr 
■hriolu  back  ftom  what  ha  pfimita,  when  he  uji  that  those  who  followed  hii  pennLiiiion 
woald  serve  two  nuaten  ;  bj  mutual  continence  and  prajer  Ihej-  would  lerve  God,  by 
incontinence  they  would  gerve  unchaitity  and  Satan.  Strom.  I.  iii.  t  460.  According 
to  EusebiuB, — J.  iv.  o.  29, — he  wm  sooused  of  undertaking  to  garble  and  alter  manjei- 
preewoni  in  the  writing!  of  8t  Paul ;  but  from  the  words  of  Easebius,  Ti>i(  nirir  ^ra- 
Pcirmi  ptnii,   it    IriitfltilitfH    auTiIt    rit    ni    ffiritii    riiiTifir,  it   is    impossible    to 

determine,  whether  the  altenlioni  were  made  to  favour  hla  own  dogmatic  and  ethical 
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besides  the  canonical  gospels,  he  made  nee  of  apocryphal  hietories, 
in  which  the  image  of  Christ  had  already  become  modified  under 
the  influence  of  theosopbico-ascetio  habits  of  contemplation.'  As 
the  tendency  to  a  theosophical  aaceticism  of  this  kind,  which  sprung 
up  in  the  East,  bad  now  become  widely  spread,  it  can  be  no  wonder 
that  there  were  different  kinds  of  these  abstinentt,*  who  had  no 
special  connection  with  Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the 
Jewish  and  partly  to  the  anti-Jewish  party.' 

c.  Marcion  and  Hia  ScH00l» — In  the  case  of  the  Gnoatioa 
last  considered,  we  obaerre  already  the  Dualietio  element  assert- 
ing itself  chiefly  on  the  practical  side,  on  the  side  of  ethics,  while 
the  speculatire  retreats  proportionally  out  of  view.     This  is  still 

pt'mciplea,  or  whether  they  irsre  cbuiges  from  Ihe  Hebraulia  into  *  purer  Greek ; 
■Dd  then  thg  qnestian  mris«,  whether  Tttun  KCtuallj  >lluwed  iumself  ia  the  prutiea 
of  such  >D  ubitnuT  *ort  ot  critieUm,  which  oertElnlj  Ii  quite  poulble  ;  ar  whether  he 
odJ;  hid  in  hii  pnueuion  cerUin  readiiigi  yu-y'mg  from  the  received  text,  wtiicli  it 
wu  lUDmed,  u  k  matter  of  conrte,  might  be  regiiided  as  intentional  falsificsticDB. 

■  We  sbouid  know  eomethiiis  more  on  this  point,  if  Tatiui'a  "  tit'yfi)^,,  iii  nrri- 
fut '  were  itill  extant  Tlie  old  writers  aeem  to  hiTe  looked  open  (hia  work  as  a  com- 
pendioni  harmonr  of  the  four  Goqteli,  Etueb.  I.  iv.  c  29  i  bat  it  may  be  doabtad 
whether  Tatian  reillj  confined  hinuelf  Co  out  four  canonical  OoepeU,— whether  he  did 
not  at  leul  make  aome  use  of  KTeral  ■pocrj'pbal  Goapela  ;  ainee,  according  to  Epipha- 
Din'  aecoDnt,  which  we  mnat  allow  is  exlremel;  Tagne,  this  collection  poswased  some 
reaemblance  to  the  ■•Bj^iAjiT  lui' lC(«tm.  Hieodoretna  found  more  than  two  hundred 
•opiea  of  this  work  in  lue  within  his  Syrian  diocese,  and  thon^l  it  his  dnty  to  with- 
draw them,  probably  became  he  found  them  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  heretical  nutter. 
Theodoret.  hierel.  fab.  i.  20.  Tatian  might  find  occasion  also,  on  the  ground  of  hia 
pecnliar  Onostie  view!  conoerniDg  Christ,  to  leave  ont  those  parts  of  the  GoapeU  which 
contain  the  genealogies,  and  pei-bapa  all  that  related  to  Chriat'a  nidTtty. 

'  'EyMfmrTTMi,  inrMxtixti,  Hfin^fTi-rai  (becanss  the?  nude  nae  of  water  only 
at  the  commnnion.) 

-  *  Among  these  belonged  Julius  Casaianns,  in  whoie  doctrinea  we  may  recognise, 
peHupa,  the  lingering  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  theology;  the  lisyyiAio  ■ar' 
AlyBTTuiii  being  the  lonrce,  indeed,  whence  he  derived  hia  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
history.  Regarding  Adam  aa  a  aymbol  of  the  soiJ  degraded  from  a  hesTenly  condition 
to  the  corporeal  world,  he  made  it  the  chief  duty  of  man  to  gain  the  masterf  Ofer  matter 
by  means  of  aaeetie  inaterities,  and  for  Ihts  reason  would  not  admit  that  Chriat  had 
appeared  in  the  corporeal  world.  Ua  was  eoniidered  one  of  (he  leading  men  of  tbe 
Doceba.  In  hia  linytinxi,  be  endeiTOnred  to  introduce  hia  doctrinea  into  the  Old 
TesUment  by  means  of  tbe  allegorical  method  of  interpreUtion.  SceOem.  Strom.  Hb.i. 
t.  320  ;  lib.  iii.  f.  465.  Fnrthennore,  the  BeTerians  belong  to  a  clou  which  passes  gene- 
rally nnder  the  name  of  Encratita.  They  are  said  to  have  sprung  Irom  a  oerCainSercnu, 
and  to  have  rejected  the  epiatlea  of  Paul,  and  lbs  Acta  of  the  Apostlea.  Theodore!. 
hcrct.  fab.  i.  21.  Their  hoatility  to  Paul  might  be  considered,  perhap*,  aa  an  indica- 
tion of  tlicii  origin  from  tbe  Jewish.Cbristian  party.  The  inference,  however,  ia  tbe  leaf 
•ure,  becaoae  the  peculiar  apirit  of  their  doctrine  nwy  hare  led  Ihem  to  that  hotCililj. 
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more  clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of  Uarcion.  He  ia  the  tennt- 
nating  point  at  which  this  vhole  development  naturally  ends ; 
since  he  belongs  with  the  Gnostics  only  in  a  single  respect.  He 
stands  on  the  diTiding  line  between  Gnosticism,  Uio  prevailing 
tendency  of  which  is  to  specnlation,  and  a  prcdominsnt  practical 
direction  of  mind,  diametrically  opposed  to  Bpeculative  Gnosticism ; 
so  that,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Alexandrian  theology 
recognised  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  contains  more  that  is 
in  affinity  with  Gnosticism,  than  the  tlieology  of  Marcion.  The 
Christian,  interest  is  more  directly  addressed  by  him  than  it  is  by 
the  other  Gnostics,  becanse  his  whole  being  is  far  more  thoronghly 
penetrated  by  Christianity ;  because  theChristian  element  properly 
constituted  the  ground-tone  of  his  whole  inner  life,  his  whole  node 
of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology ;  while,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
other  Gnostics,  this  was  only  one  spiritual  tendency  belonging  to 
them  along  wHh  neveral  others  of  a  foreign  character, — although 
it  was  sometimes  the  predominant  one.  It  is  instructive  to  observe, 
how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of  Christianity 
may  be  impelled,  by  taking  a  settled  direction  on  one  particular 
side,  to  allow  the  admission  of  unchristian  elements.  It  must 
leave  us  with  a  sad  impression  of  human  weakness,  to  see,  in  the 
example  of  this  remarkable  man,  in  what  a  strange  relation  or 
want  of  relation  the  speculative  system  may  stand  to  that  which 
moves  and  animates  the  inmost  life  of  the  man — to  see  how,  by  his 
own  misunderstanding  of  himself,  he  could  lead  others,  who  ought 
to  have  been  bound  to  him  by  the  fellowship  of  the  same  higher 
life,  to  misunderstand,  be  deceived  in,  and  condemn  him  ;  and  those 
very  persons,  too,  who  came  nearest  to  him  in  what  constituted 
the  {\uidamental  and  essential  character  of  th^r  spiritual  bent. 
This  world,  in  which  we  come  to  our  knowledge  neither  of  God  nor 
of  ourselves,  nor  of  each  otlier  directly,  but  only  through  a  glass 
in  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misunderstandings.  What 
Marciou  had  in  common  with  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly  with 
the  Gnostics  belonging  to  the  last-mentioned  class,  consisted  partly 
in  his  attempt  to  sunder  the  God  of  nature  and  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  God  of  the  Gospel — to  separate  generally  the  purely 
human  fVom  the  divine,  and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements 
which  he  wrought  into  his  religious  system.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  arrived  at  what  he  had  in  c 
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with  them,  by  a  method  wholly  different  from  theirs.  Ilis  God 
he  had  first  found  in  Christ,  and  that  glory  of  God  which  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  Christ,  he  could  nowhere  find  again  in  nature  or 
in  history.  The  speculative  elements,  which  he  borrowed  from 
other  Gnostics',  were  to  him  but  expedients  which  he  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  chasm  necessarily  left  in  his  sys- 
tem, which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind  radically  diffe> 
rent  and  purely  practical.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  other  Gnostics,  to  supply  the  imagined  defects 
of  Christianity  by  a  speculatire  solution  of  difficulties  taken  from 
other  systems  of  doctrine  ;  but  the  design  he  started  with  was 
simply  to  restore  Christianity  in  its  purity,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  corrupted  by  foreign  additions.  The  one-sided  position 
from  which  he  started  with  this  object  in  view  was  the  occasion  of 
most  of  his  errors. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  main  source 
of  this  genuine  Christianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  he 
confined  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Church;  ,for  in  this, 
according  to  his  opinion,  foreign  elements  had  already  become 
mingled  with  the  puro  apostolical  Christianity.  Taking  his 
stand,  in  the  spirit  of  true  protestantism,  on  the  ground  of  posi- 
tive Christianity,  he  would  admit  that  nothing  but  the  words  of 
Christ  and  of  his  gentiine  disciples  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
fonntain-head  of  the  true  Gospel.  We  must  confess,  that  instead 
of  recognising  the  many  different  phases  of  Christianity  presented 
in  the  manifoldness  of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  ho 
allowed  himself  to  indulge  an  arbitrary  partiality  in  distinguish- 
ing and  separating  them  one  from  the  other.  His  efforts  in  look- 
ing up  the  earliest  records  of  the  pure  original  Christianity,  led 
him  into  historical  and  critical  investigations,  lying  remote  from 
the  contemplativo  direction  of  mind  peculiar  to  other  Gnostics. 
But  here  also  he  presents  to  us  a  warning  examples-shewing 
how  such  investigations,  when  guided  and  controlled  by  precon- 
ceived dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understanding  baa  entangled 
itself,  must  necessarily  lead  to  disastrous  results, — shewing  how 
easily  an  arbitrary  hyper-criticism  may  slide  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  and  how  readily, 
in  combating  one  class  of  doctrinal  projudicra,  one  ma;  fall  into 
others  differing  only  in  kind. 
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The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theoaophic  idealism,  a 
mystical,  allegorizing  interprotation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  simple- 
hearted  Uarcion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  liiis  artificial  meUiod 
of  interpretation.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  on  the  other  band, 
of  the  literal  interpretation  which  prevailed  among  the  antago- 
nists of  Gnosticism ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  his  example,  bow 
even  this  method  of  interpretation,  when  not  united  with  other 
bermeneutical  principles,  and  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  must 
lead  to  many  arbitrary  procedures. 

The  opposition  between  ^Iijtk  and  ymgif,  between  an  exo- 
teric and  an  esoteric  ChriBtianity,  waa  among  the  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  other  Gnostic  systems ;  but  in  Harcion's  case,  on 
the  contrary,  who  adhered  so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle 
Paul,  no  such  opposition  could  possibly  be  allowed  to  exist.  To 
the  merely  outward,  and  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  notion 
of  ffiorif,  which  had  found  admission  into  the  GhriBtian  Church,  he 
opposed — not  a  self-conceited  Gnosis,  but  the  conception  of  -rla- 
Tif  itself,  apprehended  according  to  the  genuine  sense  of  St  Paul. 
In  his  view,  -xitTit  was  the  common  fountain  of  the  divine  life 
for  all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the  illumi- 
nation wkch  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog- 
nised as  genuine  Christianity,  ought  to  be  recognised  as  such  by 
all  capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could  make 
no  other  distinction  than  that  between  the  riper  Christians  and 
those  that  needed  still  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  principles 
(the  catechumens.) 

In  a  twofold  respect,  Marcion's  appearance  is  a  fact  of  great 
significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  he  stands 
a  living  witness  of  the  impression  which  ChrisUanity,  as  something 
wholly  new  and  supematurally  divine,  produced  on  men  of  strong 
and  lively  feelings.  We  see  how  Christianity  appeared  to  such 
a  person,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  had  been 
reached  by  his  age,  and  in  its  relation  to  all  that  had  proceeded 
forth  out  of  the  previous  development  of  mankiad.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  here  speaks  to  us.  Next,  the  great  significance  of  Mar- 
cion's appearance  consists  in  this :  that  we  perceive  in  him  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  histo- 
rical evolution, — a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  re- 
claiming its  rightAil  authority,  against  the  strong  leaning  of  the 
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Church  to  the  eide  of  James  and  Peter — a  rea^tioii  of  the  Chris* 
tiao  consciousness,  re-osserting  the  independence  acquired  for  it 
by  the  labours  of  Paul,  against  a  new  combination  of  Jewish  and 
Quistian  elements — a  reaction  of  the  protestant  spirit  against 
the  catbolic  element  now  swelling  in  the  bnd.  At  its  first  ap- 
pearance, this  reaction  mi^t  easily  be  led  wrong,  and  tend  too 
ezclnsiTelf  again,  to  the  other  side  of  tbe  trnih.  It  was  needful 
that  various  momenta  should  be  evoWed,  before  the  reaction  could 
be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself,  and  therefore  certain  of  the  victory. 
As  Marcion  gives  us  the  picture  of  Paul,  not  in  all  the  harmonious 
many-ride^ie«8  of  his  great  spirit,  but  only  in  a  single  aspect  of  ~ 
it,  we  consequently  find  in  Marcion  himself  the  impetuous  ardour, 
but  not  die  calm  reflective  prudence, — the  practical,  but  not  the 
dialectic  spirit  of  Paul — we  find  in  him  the  acuteneas  and  perspi* 
cacity  of  the  apostle  in  discerning  and  setting  forth  oppositcs, 
but  not  the  conciliating  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle  was  no 
less  distinguished.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  seize  the  charac- 
ter of  Slarcion  in  its  connection  with  that  stage  of  development 
the  Church  had  arrived  at  in  his  iiroe — though  in  doing  this  we 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  great  want  under  which  we  labour,  of 
aatisfactory  information  with  r^aid  to  his  early  habits  of  life  and 
education.  This  deficiency  we  most  endeavour  to  supply  by  the 
aid  of  historical  combination. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope,  id  Pontos,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  According  to  one  report,'  which  is  not 
placed,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of  the 
church  in  Sinope.  In  this  country,  there  were  beyond  question 
families,  even  thus  early,  in  which  Christianity  had  been  handed 
down  from  parents  to  children ;  so  that  Marcion  might  have  been 
led  to  the  (^ristian  faith  through  the  inflaence  of  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  yet  even  supposing  his  father  to  have  been  a  bishop,  it 
vonid   not  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  fact  was  so.     lie 

*  In  Epiphuiiui,  and  in  the  liter  ■dditioiu  to  TcrlnlUaai  PnneriptioDe*.  It  ma; 
•xcite  Mioa  janbt  to  find  thai  TertoUUn  Im  mide  no  dm  of  tliii  fact  agaimt  Marcion, 
ttutt  be  had  abaDdooed  tbe  Catholic  Church  in  vbich  hia  lather  wm  a  biihap.  Th« 
■ileoce  of  Tarlnllian,  who  had  b«aa  at  Brnat  paiua  to  obtain  informatioD  with  rsgaid  to 
>U  tlie  particnlan  of  MarcioD'i  life,  on  a  poiot  which  be  had  so  much  occaiiou  to  apeak 
ot,  mnit  lead  ni  lo  eaapect  tbe  tonndatlaa  of  Eplphauioa'  report,  who  eontraau  the 
bores;  of  the  aoa  with  tha  oithodox;  mnd  gietj  of  hii  blber.  Yet  it  doe*  not  ablics 
u  to  r^Mt  the  aooDODI. 
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speaks  of  the  "ardour  of  his  first  faith,"'  where  he  seems  to  refer 
to  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced  by  a  new  conTert,'  Perhaps 
he  belonged  to  the  numb^  of  those  who  were  first  bronght  to  the 
faith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but  by  their  own  study 
of  the  written  word.  And  aa  he  appropriated  Christianity  in  a 
way  somewhat  independent  of  tradition,  bo  in  the  after  develop- 
ment  of  his  Christian  views  he  erer  pursued  this  independent 
direction,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  any  human  tra- 
dition. Perhaps  it  was  the  majesty  of  Christ  beaming  upon  him 
from  the  surrey  of  his  life  and  the  contemplation  of  his  words, 
whereby  he  was  drawn  to  Christianity.  And  the  Pauline  type  of 
doctrine,  which  most  completely  harmonized  with  his  tone  of  mind, 
may  have  been  the  form  in  which  he  first  learned  to  understand 
Christianity,  and  which  chained  his  spirit  once  for  all.  In  this 
mamier,  tiie  peculiar  shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in 
his  case,  may  have  been  determined  from  the  beginning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  constrained  by  the  ardour  of  his  first 
Christian  love,  to  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  He  presented 
to  the  Church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  began,  in  a 
course  of  rigid  abstinence,  the  life  of  a  "  continent  person"  or  an 
&n^r7i('  His  contempt  of  nature,  which  was  at  first  simply 
practical  and  oscelic,  proceeding  from  a  false  notion  of  the  con- 
trariety between  the  natural  and  the  divine,  would  lead  a  man  of 
his  ardent  temperament,  so  eager  to  grasp  what  he  approved,  and 
so  bold  in  rejecting  what  ho  disliked,  to  institute  a  tlieoretic  dis- 
tinction and  separation  between  the  God  of  nature  and  the  Ood 
of  the  Gospel.  The  contemplation  of  this  period  brings  to  our 
notice  minds  of  the  most  opposite  stamp — ^those  that  were  for  re- 
conciling all  antitheses, — for  blending  together  elements  the  most 
heterogeneous,  and  those  as  well  who  would  see  everywhere  no- 
thing else  but  opposites,  and  know  of  no  means  to  reconcile  them. 

<  Priniiu  calor  Gdei. 

'  Although  we  grant  thai  this  might  also  be  wid,  in  Ifae  fint  irdour  of  piaua  feeling, 
bj  >  pemon  who  bad  been  edneaCed  in  Christiauilj,  eipedall;  in  this  period,  irhen  the 
baptism  of  iuCuits  was  not  practised ;  jet  (he  olhei  is  the  moat  obvioiu  coiuitruatian. 

'  See  above.  Pecuniam  in  primo  calore  Gdu  ecclesiai  contuUt.  Teitullian.  adv. 
MsreioD,  L  iv.  c.  c.  It  amoaated  to  two  hundred  aester^L  See  Tertnlliau.  proscript. 
C.30.  EpiphiDins,  in  filing  Marcioa  a  furiZ"  (reclnse),  only  ooTJonods  the  rda- 
tions  at  his  own  time  with  those  ot  an  earlier  period.  We  most  Consider  the  riinf  V' 
as  equivalent  to  the  imnrtii.  Ephnem  Bytm  aocnsas  Uareion  of  acquiring  b;  his 
aacetidim  a  deceptive  show  of  sanclitj.    0pp.  Eph,  8jr.  lit.  Senno.  i.  f.  438,  seq. 
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To  tliis  latter  class  belonged  URrcion.  The  consciousness  of  re- 
demption formed  ihe  gronnd-tone  of  his  religious  life, — tbe  fact 
of  redemption  he  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  Christianity. 
But  as  it  is  only  through  niunberleea  stages  of  transition  and  in- 
termediate points  that  everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to 
this  as  the  central  point, — as  the  whole  development  of  the  world 
in  history  and  nature  were  in  this  to  be  brought  into  a  compre- 
hending unity, — the  impatient  Ma;rcion,  who  was  averse  to  all 
gradual  measures  and  intermediate  steps,  who  was  for  having 
everything  alike  complete  and  at  once,  could  not  so  understand 
it.  Tertullian  has  aptly  characterised  him,  when  he  Bays, 
"  While  in  the  Creator's  universe  all  things  occur  in  the  order  of 
ft  gradual  development,  each  in  its  proper  place,  with  Marcion, 
on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  sudden."  '  To  hia  heart,  filled 
and  glowing  as  it  was  with  the  image  of  the  6od  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  who  appeared  in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as 
something  entirely  alien  from  the  manner  in  which  this  God  re- 
vealed himself  to  him  in  his  soul.  In  history,  too,  Marcion,  who 
was  so  Ml  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  believed  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  God  that  had  revealed  himself  to  him  there ;  and 
into  the  demon  world  of  paganism  he  looked  back,  like  so  many 
other  zealous  Christians,  only  with  shuddering  aversion — he  saw 
nothing  there  but  SaUm's  Idngdom.  The  same  tendency  of  spirit 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  find  ^aia  in  nature  the  God 
ofthe  Gospel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but  contrariety,  no  unity 
at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Kew. 
The  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  judgment  so  inex- 
orably severe,  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  whose  essential  being 
is  only  love ;  the  Messiah  of  the  world  with  his  worldly  kingdom, 
and  Christ  who  declined  all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and  would 
not  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  seemed  to  him  utterly  opposed 
to  one  another.  We  must  here  consider  between  what  opposite 
tendencies,  none  of  which  could  satisfy  his  mind,  Marcion  found 
himself  placed.  On  the  one  side  were  those  uneducated  Chris- 
tians who  were  led,  by  their  grossly  literal  method  of  interpreting 
the  Old  Testament,  to  frame  to  themselves  the  most  unworthy 

*  Sic  (nilHto)  mnt  omnu  >ppd  Uarciooem,  qiue  num  et  (jleanm  lubcnt  ordinem 
■pad  cmtoitni.    Lib.  iv.c  11. 
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□otiouB  of  God  ;'  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  oontriTed,  by 
artificial  and  allegorizing  expositions,  to  lay  into  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  But  it  belonged  to 
the  character  of  Uie  simple  Marcion,  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  oppose  to  it  a  method 
which  uniformly  adhered  to  the  literal  sense. 

A  man  so  constituted  in  mind  and  spirit  as  was  Marcion  would 
be  easily  impelled,  wherever  he  had  to  combat  an  erroneous  ex- 
treme, to  go  to  the  opposite  one.  Thus  it  fared  with  him  in  the 
contest  with  that  Ghiliastic  material  tendency  of  mind,  confound- 
ing the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  element,  which  he  found  geBe- 
rally  diffiised  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  believed  it  impossible  to 
recognise  genuine  Christiaiiity,  as  it  had  been  preached  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  hence  the 
striving  might  have  arisen  in  him  to  purify  Christianity  from  the 
foreign  Jewish  elements  with  which  it  had  been  mixed,  and  to 
restore  it  once  more  to  ita  primitive  form.  It  may  have  been 
from  this  opposition,  as  the  occasional  cause, -that  he  conceived 
a  prejudice  against  the  conciliating  direction  which  had  originated 
in  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Peihaps  be 
found  a  foothold  in  some  ultra^Pauline  element  which  may  already 
have  made  ita  appearance  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle  John  him- 
self.' Accordingly,  step  by  step,  he  was  driven  to  place  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  a  continually  sharper  opposition  to 
each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion  waa  probably  the 
occasion  of  hie  Imng  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Sinope.' 

'  As  Origen  uji :  Oi  AnifiuiTi(ii  tSt  iri  rni  \»m\n*imi  mixti'rtn  TUfx^nin,  nr 

<i)i  rifi  ru  ifurirn  ul  liliuinriv  itffinr.     De  prino.  ].  ir.  |  8. 

■  See  my  Age  of  the  Apoatlai,  vol.  ii.  p.  558. 

'  The  gtiUment  in  the  spanons  idditioiu  to  TertnI]i4D'a  PreMcriptioni,  ia  Epiphuiiiu 
■nd  Eaaig,  (hat  Marcian  wu  excommiiDicsUd  irom  the  felloirahip  of  the  chursh  on 
■ccoant  of  nnohutity,  ii  midaabtedlr  an  inTaD^oD  of  uiti'heTetlcal  hatred.  Had  any- 
thing of  the  IciDd  got  abroad,  even  in  the  form  of  a  mmoor,  in  Tertolliin'a  day,  heoer- 
tunly,  according  to  hia  nanal  practioa,  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  paM  without  notiee. 
But  on  the  contrary, — what  may  t>e  oonaidered  the  moat  decided  teatimony  againit  th« 
trnth  of  this  atatement, — he  contraata  Uarcian'i  diaojple,  Apellea,  on  the  acore  of  bia 
nnchaatity,  with  hia  rigid  maaCer.  Tortall.  Pmeeript.  o.  30.  Althongh  the  Armenian 
Biihop  Eanig,  of  the  BUh  eentary,  whose  aceoant  of  Marcion  hia  beau  made  known  by 
Prof  NenminD.in  aGefnuntraikalation,  in  IlgeD'a  Zeitachrift  Air  hiatoriMhe  Theologie, 
Bd.  IT.  J.  1334,  1  St.,  ia  a  more  credible  anthority,  ao  far  u  it  relataa  to  hia  aaaoiiDt  of 
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He  nov  hoped  to  find  in  the  Roman  church,  to  vhich  ho  betook 
himself,  a  better  reception,  both  on  account  of  its  origin,  vhich 
it  derived  from  Pan],  and  its  original  Panline  character,  and  on 
account  of  a  prevailing  anti-Judaizing  tendency,'  which  still  ex- 
isted in  it  on  many  points.  If  the  report  of  Epiphanius  is  well 
founded,  he  proposed  the  qnestion  to  the  Roman  clergy,  how  they 
-would  explain  the  pass^e  in  Matthew  ix.  17,  with  a  viewto  draw 
fi'om  their  own  lips  the  confession,  that  men  could  not  ponr  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism  without 
spoiling  it.  But  at  Rome,  too,  his  Dnalism  on  the  doctrine  of 
divine  revelation  could  only  meet  with  contradiction,  since  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the 
Old  and  New  TostamentB,  belonged  to  the  doctrines  universally 
received  by  the  church.  Repulsed  here  also  by  the  church,  be 
was  driven  to  the  measure  of  shaping  hb  anti-church  tendency 
into  an  established  self-consistont  system,  and  of  founding  an 
independent  church  by  itself.  Until  now  his  system  had  only  a 
practical  basis; — the  convictjon  that  Christianity  bad  made  its 
appearance  among  mankind  as  something  entirely  new,  unex- 
pected, and  undreamt  of;  that  it  had  imparted  to  humanity  a 
divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human  nature,  up  to  that  time, 
was  in  affinity ;  that  the  God  who  appeared  in  Christ  had  eiu-lier 
revealed  himself  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work 
save  Christianity  alone ; — this  conviction  was  the  groundwork  on 
which  Mansion  proceeded  to  build.  The  God  who  had  revealed 
himself  in  Christ  was,  in  his  view,  one  altogether  diverse  from  the 
Spirit  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the  world ;  and  the  latter  was 
in  all  cases  displaced  ttom  his  throne,  wherever  Christianity  found 
admittance,  to  make  room  for  a  higher  Spirit  Accordingly  Mar- 
cion  was  compelled  to  distinguish  from  that  Qod  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  world,  the  God  of  the  world  and  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  his  angels.  In  profoundly  studying,  with  this  direction  of 
ideas,  the  epistles  of  his  favourito  apostie,  Paul,  he  might  easily 
be  led  to  believe  that  he  found  these  ideas  confirmed,  when  he 

llvoion^  doetrioai,  which  he  mty  hire  dnwn  Gram  the  Iittu'i  own  writingt,  7«t  ia 
the  oattins  of  HudoD'i  life,  be  foUowg  the  less  kalhentio  luuratiTea  of  the  writer*  be- 
kmging  to  hie  own  ige. 

'  See  ebove,  in  the  hiitoiy  of  divise  worsbip. 
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road  of  a  God  of  this  world,  of  the  priocea  of  this  world  (ag^ovnt 
rou  a/uvo;  nireu),  who  would  not  bave  snrreadered  up  the  Lord 
of  glory  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  if  they  had  known  him ; — of 
the  6,^ali  and  i^ouaicut,  whom  Christ  vanqnished  by  his  cruci- 
fixion. And  it  may  be  explained,  how  these  ideas  ezcrciaed  a 
power  over  his  mind,  by  reason  of  the  truth  lyii^  at  their  root. 
In  the  Demiurge,  the  rnling  spirit  of  the  ajite-Christian  world,  so 
for  as  that  world  was  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  became  to  Mar- 
cion's  ima^nation  objectized  and  personified.  This  being  conld 
not  anderstand  the  new  divine  principle,  which  through  Christ 
entered  into  the  world.  The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance 
was  something  alien  from  him.  He  must  bring  death  to  the  being 
who  had  come  to  destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  through  this  very 
death  must  be  brought  about  the  dethronement  of  this  spirit  of 
the  world  himself.  The  idea  of  matter,  as  the  spring  of  all  de- 
sires and  passions,  belonged  too  to  the  current  notions  of  the 
period.  Thus  it  would  in  fact  admit  of  being  esplained,  how 
Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  form  and  gradually  mature  his 
system  out  of  bis  own  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  in  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  period,  without  any  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Gnostic  sects.  Yet  although,  for  the  reasons  thus 
hinted  at,  we  cannot  consider  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  his 
mode  of  thinking  to  have  been  so  important  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  represented,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  what  the  ancients 
are  unanimous  in  stating,  that  at  Borne  he  attached  himself  to  a 
teacher  fh>m  Antioch  by  the  name  of  Cerdo,  who  held  to  the 
purely  DualJstic  Gnosis,  and  from  him  borrowed  a  good  deal  to 
fill  up  the  chasms  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

It  lay  in  the  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mode  of  thinking, 
that  he  must  have  laboured  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  than 
other  Gnostics  for  the  extension  of  his  principles, — for  while  others 
believed  it  impossible  to  communicate  their  higher  knowledge  to 
any  save  a  small  number  of  Christians,  the  spiritual  tnen,  Mar- 
cion, on  the  other  hand,  was  convinced  that  his  doctrine  was  no 
other  than  the  primitive  Christian,  which  should  come  to  all  men. 
He  must  have  felt  constrained  to  communicate  to  all  Christians 
the  light  of  truth  which  bod  fallen  to  his  own  share.  Hence  he 
made  frequent  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an  uninterrupt«d 
scries  of  conflicts  with  pagans  and  with  Christians.     To  be  hated, 
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and  to  Buffer,  he  accouated  the  destination  of  every  Christian. 
**  Fellow-hated,  and  felloT-saffcrera"  (mi/i;unu/uMi  xai  myraXal- 
^ufof),  was  his  common  form  of  salutation  to  his  brethren  in  the 
faith.'  He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Borne,  when  the  aged  bishop 
Folycarp  of  Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  bishop  Anicetua.' 
Harcion,  who  probably  in  his  yonth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Folycarp,  and  now  saw  him  again  after  many  years,  went  to 
him  and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Dost  thou  remember 
me,  Folycarp  r'  But  tlie  old  man,  otherwise  so  amiable,  could 
embrace  within  his  love  all  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel ;  among 
whom  he  reckoned  Uarcion,  unable^  as  he  was  to  discern  the 
Christian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  his  very  errors.'  He  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  him :  "  Yes,  I  remember  the  first-born 
of  Satan."  Tertulltan  relates,*  that  Harcion  testified  at  last  his 
repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had  occsaioned,  and  sought 
to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  that  this  request 
was  granted  on  the  condition  tiiat  he  would  bring  back  into  the 
chnrch  those  whom  he  had  led  astray ;  but  that  his  premature 
death  prevented  tho  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Tertullian,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  not  of  sufficient 
weight  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  report.  It  might  easily 
happen  with  him,  that  he  took  up  the  story  on  the  credit  of  some 
rumour  not  Bufficiently  well  founded.  It  was  in  fact  a  thing  too 
obvious  not  to  be  suggested  by  somebody,  that  the  heretic  should 
repent  in  the  end  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn  after 
re-admission  to  its  bosom.  But  if  the  continuance  of  the  breach 
of  which  he  was  the  author  was  a  fact  teatifying  against  this  sup- 
position, it  was  necessary  that  some  legend  should  arise,  to  recon- 
cile the  discrepancy.  Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscions  to  him- 
self of  an  opposition  in  principles  between  him  and  the  then 
church,  to  leave  it  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  this  story, 
vithout  any  better  guaranty  for  its  truth.  Ueanwhilc,  there  must 
have  been  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why  such  things  wero 
said  of  Marcion  in  particnlar,  and  not  of  the  other  Gnostics.  If 
some  conciliatory  word  or  other  of  Marcion's  was  not  the  occasion 
of  it,  the  ronote  ground  must  at  any  rate  be  sought  for  in  the 
consciousness  penetrating  through  the  blinding  influence  of  pole- 

'  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  iv.  0.  36  ;  1.  i».  c  9.  »  I™,  1.  iii.  c,  3,  g  4. 

•  See  Tol.  i.  p.  i\17.  '  Prascripl.c.  30. 
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mical  paseions,  that  aft«r  all  this  man  stood  in  quite  a  diSerent 
relation  to  Christianity  and  to  tUe  Christian  Church,  from  that  in 
which  other  Gnostics  stood ;  that  be  was  connected  with  both  by 
a  tie  not  to  be  sundered  by  the  force  of  intellectual  error. 

It  DOW  remains,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  Marcion's  syBtem,  in  its  later  and  complete  deTelopmeDt. 
This  system  coincided  in  its  fundamental  principles  with  other 
Gnostic  systems  of  tlic  last-mentioned  class,  with  this  single  dif- 
ference ;  that  in  his  theory  it  is  ever  gleaming  through  the  sur- 
face, how  everything  had  been  seized  by  him  on  the  practical 
rather  than  on  the  epeculatiye  side,  and  Uiat  the  speculative  ele- 
ment was  to  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  assumed 
three  fundamental  principles:  1.  An  uXt)  existing  from  eternity. 
2.  The  infinitely  perfect  almighty  and  holy  God, — the  God  who  is 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  i  &yai6s,  who  alone  is  to  be  denominated 
God  in  the  proper  sense ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature,  is 
incapable  of  entering  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter ; 
creating,  only  by  communication  of  himself,  ,a  life  in  affinity  with 
himself,  but  forming  nothing  from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge,  a 
subordinate  being  of  limited  power,  holding  a  middle  place  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  named  God  only  in  an  improper  sense  (as 
the  divine  title  is  also  transferred  to  other  beings  in  Ps.  Lxii.'), 
who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  t«  snbject  and 
to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  able  wholly  to 
overcome  its  resistance.'  Matter,  with  r^ard  to  which  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  common  ideas,  he  regarded  as  the  stuff 
furnished  for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the  passive 
poteuce  in  relation  to  the  latter.*  He  described  it  also  as  the 
power  or  the  essence  of  the  earth.  But  out  of  that  in  it  which 
resisted  the  formative  might  and  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge, 
proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungodlike  impulse.  All  tins  became  con- 
centrated in  Satan.  The  distinction  between  true  moral  perfec- 
tion, which  consists  in  love  or  goodness,  whose  essence  it  is  only 
to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless,  to  make  happy,  to  redeem — 
and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out  everything  by  desert,  rewards 
and  punishes,  requites  good  with  good,  and  evil  with  evil,  which 
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gWes  birth  to  mere  outward  discipline,  can  commutiicate  no  power 
of  moral  enthosiasm, — thia  was  the  great  practical  and  funda- 
mental idea  of  Marcion,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  the  rest. 
But  between  lore  and  a  justice  which  rerealed  itself  in  punish- 
ment, he  could  find  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  to 
the  lore  of  God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the  Gospel  had  penetrated 
through  his  whole  soul,  a  strong  and  exclusive  prominence,  he 
allowed  all  other  notions  of  the  divine  attributes  to  retire  out  of 
view.  Seeking  to  make  that  alone  valid  which  belonged  peculiarly 
to  Christtamtr,  hut  rending  it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old 
Testament  groundwork,  determined  to  know  nothing  at  all  of 
a  vindictive  justice  grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  a  holy 
anger  of  God  against  sin  ;  he  evaded  what  essentially  pertains  to 
this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  theistic  position  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  old  Nature-religion.  And  inasmuch  as  be  com- 
prised in  the  notion  of  justice  severed  from  its  connection  with  the 
other  divine  attributes,  all  those  marks  which  he  believed  might 
be  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the  character 
of  the  Demiurge,  that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  inconsistent 
and  self-contradictory  one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistency 
was  ever  in  his  case  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  appears  to  us,  in  the  accounts  that 
are  extant,  the  mode  in  which  Marcion  conceived  the  relation  of 
tho  Demiurge  to  the  perfect  God,'  in  respect  to  his  origin.  As 
we  find  elsewhere  among  the  Gnostics  Dualietic  systems  only, — 
none  in  which  three  principles,  wholly  independent  in  their 
origin,  bad  been  assumed,  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that 
Marcion  also  would  be  for  deriving  the  imperfect  Demiurge 
through  a  series  of  evolutions  tVom  the  perfect  God, — a  conrso 
which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  ho  must  have  feit  himself  con- 
strained to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  prindplo.  Yet  it  is 
ungular  that  not  one  of  Marcion'a  opponents  attempts  to  explain 
by  what  mediation  it  was  he  connected  one  with  the  other, 
although  this  is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice  in  speak- 
ing of  the  systems  of  other  Gnostics.  We  must  infer,  that  in  bis 
writings  he  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  this  subject  himself. 
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In  fact,  there  vae  wanting  in  bis  aystem — which  is  anotlter 
circnmstanco  whereby  he  was  distinguished  from  other  Gnostics — 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  necessarily  presupposed  in  order  to 
such  a  mediation  and  derivation.'  It  is  ftom  tbo  predominating 
practical  interest,  the  nnspecnlative  and  uDsystematic  spirit  of 
Marcion,  that  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  account  for  these  tacuruje. 

The  gjeat  point  of  practical  moment  with  Marcion  was,  next 
to  assert  the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by  Christianity  ; 
to  eever  every  tbread  of  connection  between  it  and  the  world  as 
it  had  subsisted  before.  But  henco  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
apprehend  in  its  true  significsncy  this  new  creation  itself;  since 
it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  restoration  and  fulfilment  of  the 
original  one.     And  in  this  lies  the  deficiency  of  his  moral  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of 
higher  ideas,  of  which,  though  unconsciously,  or  even  against  his 
will,  he  is  the  organ  ;  but  he  is  the  absolutely  independent,  self- 
subsifitent  creator  of  an  imperfect  world,  answering  to  his  own 
limited  essence.  To  this  world  Marcion  reckoned  also  the 
nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not  acknowledge,  like  other  Gnos- 
tics, the  existence  of  another  element  besides.  The  Demiurge — so 
he  taught — created  man,  his  highest  work,  after  his  own  image, 
to  represent  and  reveal  himself.  Man's  body  he  formed  of  matter, 
— hence  evil  desires ;  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in  affinity 
with  himself  and  derived  from  his  own  essence.  Ho  gave  him  a  law, 
to  try  his  obedience,  with  a  view  cither  to  reward  or  to  punish 
bim,  according  to  his  desert.  But  the  limited  Demiurge  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  give  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life,  capable 
of  overcoming  evil,  Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinful  lust, 
and  thus  became  subject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  dominion  of 
matter,  and  of  the  evil  spirits  which  sprang  out  of  it.  From 
the  entire  race  of  fallen  humanity,  the  Demiurge  selected  only 
one  people,  for  his  special  guidance ;  to  this  people,  tbo  Jews, 
he  made  a  special  revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a  religious  polity, 
answering  to  Im  own  essence  and  character, — consisting,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial  confined  to  externals ;  on  the  other,  of 
an  imperative  deficient  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner  god- 
like life,  without  power  to  sanctity  the  heart,  witbout  the  spirit 
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oF  loTO.  Those  who  futhfully  obeervcd  this  religious  law,  he  re- 
warded by  conveying  them  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness 
suited  to  their  limited  natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious  fore- 
fathers.' But  all  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
enticements  of  the  uJ-u  to  disobey  the  Demiurge,  and  all  who  aban- 
doned themselves  to  idolatry— a  system  to  be  traced  to  the  influ-  • 
ence  of  tbis  uXij,  be  burled  down  to  perdition.' 

Not  powerful  enough  to  give  bis  people  the  supremacy,  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  cartb,  the  Demiurge  promised 
ihem  a  Redeemer,  a  Uessiah,  by  whose  means  he  would  finally 
accomplish  this  end  in  the  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
uX)| ;  by  whose  means  he  would  gather  in  all  the  Jews  from  their 
dispersion,  bring  heathens  and  sinners  to  a  rigid  judgment,  and 
conduct  his  own  people  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  earthly 
felicity  in  a  kingdom  erected  oyer  the  whole  world.  But  the  per- 
fect God,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love,  could  not  suffer  this 
severe  sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose  fall  was  owing  to 
nothing  but  their  inherent  wcokneaa.  It  is  consonant  with  his 
character,  not  to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge,  for  merit,  but  out  of  his 
own  free  love  to  rcceire  to  himself  those  who  are  alienated  from 
him,  and  lost ;  not  to  begin  with  giving  a  law,  and  making  man's 
destiny  depend  on  his  observance  or  disobedience  of  that ;  but  to 
reveal  and  communicate  himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  him,  as  the  fountain  of  dirine  life  and  blessed- 
ness. The  appearance  of  Christ  was  the  self-manifeelation'  of 
the  Supreme  God,  till  then  altogether  hidden  to  this  lower  crea- 
tion. 

According  to  the  earlier  known  accounts  of  Marcion's  doctrine, 
we  might  suppose,  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  God  himself 
as  appearing  without  any  mediation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, or  upon  the  earth ;  and  thus  he  might  have  attached  him- 
self to  the  theory — so  widely  diffused  in  Asia  Minor — of  the  Patri- 
passionists,*  in  which  form  he  had,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  become 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.     This  theory  was  exactly 

',Apad  inreros,  ia  sinn  AbrahimL  Terlull.  o.  M.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Clem.  Strom. 
lih.  r.  f.  646. 

■  See  Einig,  I.  0.  p.  74. 

*  TertnU.  c.  M.  ILb.  i.  c  11. 

*  Concerning  wbuin  we  sbtll  apeak  rarlhor  !n  the  KCtioD  reliling  to  llie  formstian  of 
churcli  doctrine. 
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Buited  to  his  predominant  practical  tendency,  to  the  element  of 
Christian  feeling  which  in  hia  case  preyailed  over  every  other. 
Penetrated  by  the  conscionsnesB,  that  Christianity  was  nothing 
other  than  the  communication  of  the  Supreme  God  himself,  that 
men  have  God  himself  immediately  in  Christ,  the  theory  of  snbor- 
dination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Logos  might  be  offensive  to 
him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
then,  to  simplification,  he  would  once  more  agree  with  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases. 
The  inadmissible  form  of  representation,  that  God  the  Father  ap- 
peared himself,  immediately,  in  a  human  body,  might  then  easily 
pass  over  to  the  other  notion,  tha4  this  manifestation  was  merely 
in  appearance.  Tct  however  much  this  suppositioD  must  have  in 
its  favour,'  according  to  the  accounts  thus  far  known  to  us,  we 
notwithstanding  venture  no  longer  to  hold  on  to  it,  since  Esnig's 
account  has  been  communicated ;  for  according  to  this,  Marcion 
expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  as  the  Son  sent  down  from  the 
heaven  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  the  latter  as  hia  Father.'  And 
to  this  distinction  he  must,  in  truth,  have  been  led  also  by  the 
anthority  of  him  who  passed,  in  Marcion's  estimation,  for  the  only 
apostle. 

Marcion's  Docetism  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  view  lie 
entertained  of  matter,  but  was  closely  connected  also  with  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According  to 
this,  Christianity  must  make  its  appearance  of  a  sudden,  as  an 
unprepared- for  frngmeut,  having  no  connection  whatever  with 
anything  else.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  with  him  svdden  and 
unexpected.  His  gospel  began  when  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  descended  into  (he  city  of 
Capernaum,  and  appeared  at  once  as  a  public  teacher.' 

JeauB,  therefore,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Marcion,  was  not 
the  Messiah,  promieed  through  the  prophets  by  the  Demiurge, 
since,  indeed,  he  wanted  many  of  those  marks  of  the  Messiah 
contained  in  the  prophets ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was 
peculiar  in  his  character  and  conduct  was  in  nowise  to  be  found 

'  Even  when  Terlollian  (Ui.  i.  c.  19)  siys  in  tha  bi 
Jesue  :  Dcsceadit  de  c<e1o  spirilna  saluUris,  a  dialinctioi 
dGeming  Spirit  and  tbe  Supreme  God. 

>  Tertull.  0.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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among  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Messiah  announced  by  the 
prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  contract 
between  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Gospel  history,  and 
the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament, — and  here,  too,  it  is  evident, 
how  deeply  Christ's  image  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  warm  heart ; 
bnt  he  was  wrong  in  his  very  principle  of  requiring  that  the 
foretype  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision  under  a  temporal 
drapery  should  correspond  exactly  to  the  reality  of  the  manifest-  . 
ation.  Hence  when  Jesus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  waa  only 
in  accommodation  to  the  Jews.  Ue  wished  to  find  some  possible 
point  of  union  with  their  views,  to  gain  their  confidence  by  some 
well-known  form,  to  which  he  could  afterwards  give  a  higher 
meaning.' 

To  bestow  the  greatest  favonrs  in  vain  on  men  who  were  wholly 
alien  from  him,  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  life.  How  far 
Uie  Docetism  of  Marcion  was  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  works 
accomplished  by  Christ,  is  evident,  when  we  consider  what  import- 
ance he  attached  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  acts  of  succouring 
love,  and  of  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  He  repre- 
sents the  Supreme  God  saying  to  his  Son,  when  he  sent  him  down 
to  men  :  "  Heal  tlieir  wounds,  bring  their  dead  back  to  life,  make 
their  blind  to  see,  accomplish  among  them  the  greatest  cures  with- 
out reward.'"  The  characteristic  mark  which  distinguished  the 
miracles  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  prophets,  consisted  according 
to  Marcion  in  this,  that  no  intermediate  second  causes,  borrowed 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  were  needed  to  compass  such 
effects,  but  he  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  bis  will  alone — 
thus  evincing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.' 
Christ  required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  ;  his 
self- manifestation  by  godlike  actions  above  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  was  an  evidence  which  rendered  all  other  superfluous.* 

*  Ut  per  (oUmDa  *pnd  eo*  et  fninilUre  nomeii  iirepent  id  Jadnoram  Gdem.  L.  c 
lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

'  Hee  Etnis^  1.  c  p.  71. 

'  In  ibe  work  whore  Muclon  treated  of  the  opposilioa  between  the  Old  and  New 
TeiumeDts,  bis  Aolitheses,  thia  remark  oocurrad ;  Uellneum  materia  egoiaH,  iquun 
adhibuiue,  et  eam  Hptiea,  Chrialam  vero  rerbo  solo  et  hoe  eemel  fuoctum  contiaaem 
(talim  reprmealuse.  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  if.  c.  9.  A*  Chriit  healed  the  ten  i^ers, 
«ioa  tMiD  el  line  verba,  taeita  potestate  et  sola  ToIoDtate.     L.  e.  c.  35. 

*  Non  fnit  ordo  (■jtmnodi  (preparatioQ  by  moans  of  prophecy),  necemriiu,  quia 
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Bnt  as  all  that  he  required  was  a  humble  reception  of  the  higher 
element  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  would  meet  with  a 
readier  reception  among  Pagans,  abandoned  to  the  senee  of  their 
wretchedness,  than  among  the  men  who  were  satisfied  with  their 
confinement  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  As  to  the  Deminrge 
himself,  who  saw  in  Jesus  only  the  Ueasiah  promised  by  himself, 
who  like  the  Jews  held  him  to  be  a  man  the  same  with  other 
men  ;  fie  had  looked  upon  him  as  his  instrument.  Hence  he  must 
be  the  more  exasperated,  when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  when  he  saw  him  performing  works  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  own  power,  and  must  perceire  how  men  would  he 
led  away  by  this  Jeans  to  defection  from  his  own  law ;  bow  he 
threatened  to  destroy  that  very  kingdom  whose  interests  he  should 
hare  subserred.  He  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  those  whom  he 
employed  to  execute  hia  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Uardon  would  assuredly  be  tonched  by  the  idea 
of  a  loTe  that  suffered,  and  conquered  through  suffering — bo  great 
importance  did  he  find  attached,  in  the  writings  of  fats  own  apostle, 
Paul,  to  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ ; — and  yet  this  did 
not  harmonize  well  with  his  Docetism.  Now,  althou^  he  was  not 
allowed  by  that  theory  to  attribute  any  real  suffering  to  Christ, 
yet  be  was  prepared  to  shew  how  this  very  delusion,  designed  with 
reference  to  the  Demiurge,  must  condnce  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  saving  purposes  of  the  Supreme  God. 

While  it  was  taught  in  the  Church,  that  Satan  deceived  him- 
self, and  saw  his  own  power  destroyed,  in  supposing  Jesus  to  be 
'  subject  to  death  like  otlier  men,  Marcion  simply  substituted  the 
Demiui^  in  the  place  of  Satan ;  and  we  have  already  remarked 
how  he  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  found  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Moreover,  he  received 
from  universal  tradition  the  doctrine  of  the  decensus  Christi  ad 
inferos,  and  to  this  perhaps  he  referred  the  words  in  Paul's  epistle 
to  tiie  Laodiceans  (Ephesians)  iv.  9.  But  his  aversion  to  the 
Jews  and  preference  of  the  pagans,  led  him  to  g^ve  to  this  doctrine 
also  another  turn,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  own 
systeiD. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Demiurge  to  condemn  him  whom  he 
•Utim  le  et  fllinm  et  mUsum  el  Dei  Christum  rabw  ipaU  enet  probntami  per  dota- 
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placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  the  others  that  had  rcTolted 
from  his  empire,  to  hell ;  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived. 
Christ  descended  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the 
poor  heathens,  whom  the  Demiurge  had  condemned  to  ererlaeting 
punishment ;  be  released  them,  because  he  found  them  possessed 
of  the  faith  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  among  the  self- 
righteous  Jews,  from  the  power  nnder  which  till  then  they  had 
been  enhjeeted;  and  raised  tiiem  along  with  himself  to  the  Father 
of  loTe  in  the  third  hearen.'  Thus  the  wrath  of  the  Demiurge 
was  excited  afreeh.  "  He  eclipsed  his  sun,  and  veiled  his  world  in 
darkness," — an  allnuon  perhaps  to  the  phenomenon  which  took 
place  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  form, 
in  bis  divine  essence;  he  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher 
God  over  himself,  brought  him  to  a  consciousness  of  guilt  accord- 
ing to  his  own  laws,  since  he  bad  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
person,  wbo  had  shewn  to  his  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence. 
Thus  he  must  bow  before  a  higher  power. 

It  seems,  althou^  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  that 
Marcion  taught  that  the  Uessiauic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  still  be  actually  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  believers 
in  the  Demiurge.  The  Messiah  promised  by  the  Demiurge  would 
appear  and  bring  to  a  rigid  judgment  those  who  had  not  been 
freed  from  his  power  by  faith  in  the  higher  Christ;  awaken  the 
just  dead  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  unite  them  all  together  in  a 
millennial  reign  of  earthly  felicity.  The  eternal  keaaienly  kingdom 
to  which  the  Christiaus  belonged,  would  then  Form  the  direct  anti- 
thesis to  this  perishable  earthly  kingdom.  The  souls  of  Chris- 
tians  would  lay  aside  thar  gross  bodies,  as  the  bird  rises  out  of 
tbe  egg,  as  the  kernel  casts  off  the  shell  or  leaves  behind  its  busk 
in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  ireedom  to  the  day-light,  as  the 
ripe  fruit  drops  ftitm  the  stem.'  The  God  of  love  does  not  punish; 
but  those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  profiered  fellowship 
with  him,  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging 
justice.'  Bnt  whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship 
with  the  Father  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  par- 

>  Vid.  \na.  lib.  i.  c.  27,  |  S  ;  cTr.  lib.  i.  c  24.     Eanig,  1.  c  p.  74. 

*  Ten.  c  M.  1.  iii.  c.  3,  4,  el  S4 ;  I.  i*.  o.  29.     Eptir.  S7T.  Oret  cii.  6,  f.  561  et  652. 

*  AbJTCti,  «b  igne  cTfutnria  depnimdaninr.    Tertnll.  c  M.  I.  i.  c  S8. 
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taker,  even  here  on  the  earth,  of  a  divine  life  above  the  power  of 
the  Deniinrge  and  of  the  Hyle;  and  for  him  there  is  no  longer 
any  judgment.  Delivered  from  the  might  of  the  Demiurge,  he 
stands  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  God  of  love.  Plotinns, 
in  hie  work  against  the  Gnostics,  araon^  others,  censures  those 
who  maintained  a  ^^noia  of  the  Supreme  God  which  extended  to 
themselves  and  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of  the 
opinion'  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  particularly  in  view  here ; 
but  we  must  at  least  presuppose  such  a  doctrine  in  Marcion. 
From  Marcion's  connection  of  ideas  resulted  the  antithesis  be- 
tween those  who  were  left  subject  to  the  Demiui^e's  government, 
and  thoso  who,  released  from  his  power,  become  objects  of  the 
providential  care  of  the  Supreme  God,  those  whom  God  trains  for 
his  kingdom,  those  in  whose  behalf  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good,  serving  to  conduct  them  onward  to  the  mark  for  which 
eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence  general  and  special 
Marcion  must,  hare  attributed  to  the  Demiurge ;  that  providence 
alone  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  providentia  specia- 
lissima,  could  be  accounted  by  him  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  reference  to  his  chosen  ones. 

A  dogmatical  system  like  Marcion's,  in  which  the  antithesis 
between  law  and  gospel  was  expressed  in  such  a  way,  could  not 
fail  to  be  followed  by  a  system  of  morals  full  of  meaning ;  for  the 
distinction  which  he  made  between  the  two  amounted  in  fact  to 
this^that  the  former,  by  its  precepts,  could  not  confer  on  man 
any  true  inward  sanctification,  any  power  to  obtain  the  Tictory 
over  sin ;  while  the  latter,  by  faith,  brongbt  man  into  imion  with 
a  fountain  of  divine  life,  a  anion  which  must  necessarily  manifest 
itself  by  the  conquest  over  sin  and  by  holiness  of  living.  Even 
Marcion's  warmest  opponents,  who  sought  eagerly  to  sum  up 
every  bad  quality  which  could  be  imputed  to  him,  and  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  essential  diScrence  between  his  system  and 
all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism,  still  could  not  deny  that  the  Mar- 
cionites differed  entirely  in  their  moral  conduct  from  those  Gnostic 
Antinomians; — that  they  came  fully  up,  for  example,  to  the 
standard  of  the  most  rigid  Christians,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  games  and  pastimes.'  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  an  allowable  accommodation  to  prevailing  errors, 
'  Soe  stove,  p.  75,  elo.  '  Teitiilt.  c.  M.  I.  i.  o.  28. 
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or  (o  ibe  principlo  that  no  importanca  was  to  be  attached  to  ex- 
ternala,  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  erasing  the  obligation  to  becoroo 
martyrs  ;  the  Marcionites,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  certainly  con- 
strained to  bear  witness  of  Christianity,  which  was  a  cause  enlist- 
ing the  affections  of  tlieir  heart.'  We  have,  in  the  previous 
remarks,  alluded  already  to  the  necessary  defect  in  Uarcion's 
system  of  morals,  grounded  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning  the 
creation  and  ihe  origin  of  man.  The  ascetic  bent  of  life  which  he 
had  adopted  already  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
which,  as  we  obserred  above,  his  system  found  a  natural  point  of 
union,  was  now  again  still  furtJicr  promoted  by  the  matured  and 
perfected  doctrines  of  hia  system.  He  reckoned  that  mode  of  life 
which,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was  led  only  by  a  particular  class 
of  ascetics,  as  belonging  to  the  essential  being  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity ; — Christians  should  lead,  even  here  on  the  earth,  a 
faeaTenly  life,  above  all  contaminating  influence  of  matter.  He 
who  was  not  as  yet  capable  of  leading  such  a  life,  must  remain  in 
the  class  of  catcchnmens,  could  not  yet  be  admitted  to  baptism.' 

Marcion  assuredly  regarded  Paul  as  the  only  genuine  apostle 
who  remained  true  to  his  calling.  He  taught  that  after  Christ 
revealed  himself  in  his  divine  character  to  the  Demiurge,  and 
compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher  power,  he  manifested 
himself  to  Paul  (referring  doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to 
the  apostle  of  which  the  latter  himself  testifies),  and  commissioned 
him  to  preach  the  Gospel.'  The  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, save  Paul's  epistles,  he  rejected ;  not  because  he  sup- 
posed them  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  but  because  he  did  not 
recognise  the  authors  of  them  as  genuine  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Besides  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  made  use  of  a  pretended  original 
gospel,  which  he  held  to  he  the  record  of  the  Gospel  history  cited 
and  used  by  Paul  himself*  All  the  other  gt^pels  he  traced  to 
those  corrupters  of  the  evangelical  truth,  against  whom  Paul  him- 


'  See,  t.  g.  Zamh.  1.  \v.  c  15;  1.  fii.  c.  12.    £>e  Mirl^r.  PilxsUn.  c.  10. 

■  Tertull.  c.  H.  lib.  i.  c  34  i  QuoniDda  iiaptiu  dirimu  1  ace  eoigungeDS  mtnm  et 
femiium,  nee  alibi  conjunclos  ad  McnunoDtDm  baptiwnatis  et  eacharbtito  &diiutt«ii% 
nisi  inter  ae  conjanverinl  adversua  fruetnin  DDptiaram. 

■  See  Eanig,  I.  c.  p.  75. 

*  reiUai«  there  had  been  preaerved  in  the  apoalolic  ehorohcs  of  Asia  MinoT  ihe  re- 
membrance at  inch  an  eTangelicil  collection,  which  St  P&nl  had  broughl  with  hint. 
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self  had  warned  men.'  Bnt  we  must  ever  keep  it  in  mind,  (hat 
MarcioD  r^ardod  the  older  apoetlee  themaelTes  as  such  corrupters. 
As  he  presupposed  ereryvbere  in  the  church  a  cormption  of  the 
primitiTe  truth,  and  the  image  of  those  Judaizing  cormptere 
haunted  him  like  a  ghost,  he  thought  it  necessary  that  even  those 
religions  records,  whose  authority  he  acknowledged  in  common 
with  the  church,  should  first  be  restored  to  their  primitive  condi- 
tion by  a  critical  process  of  his  own,  designed  to  purge  them  of 
erery  element  of  JodMsm.  His  pretended  original  gospel,  used 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  mutilated  copy  of  the 
GoBpel  according  to  Luke.'  Uis  critical  expurgation  was  not 
consistency  carried  through,  many  things  being  allowed  to  remain, 
which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Harcion's  system  only 
by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis,  made  possible  by  ignorance 
of  the  right  principles  of  interpretation. 

Marcion's  Sects. — Marcion  differed  from  other  Gnostics  in 
this  respect  also,  that  while  the  latter,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
said  of  them,  endeavoured  to  found  schools  only,*  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  for  establishing  a  church,  a  community.  To  restore  the 
primitive  church  designed  by  Christ,  founded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  was  the  aim  of  his  life.  And  being  everywhere  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  compelled,  in  preaching  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  he  understood  it,  to  found  communities  of  his 
own.*  The  univerBally  intelligible  and  practical  character  of  Mar- 
cion's  doctrines,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  principles  were 
announced,  might  give  this  sect  a  wider  spread  than  any  other 
could  reach.  Very  soon,  however,  differences  of  opinion  must 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  within  it. 

While  among  the  other  Gnostics,  the  arbitrary  character  and 
great  variety  of  the  speculations  they  indulged  in,  Aimished  occit- 
sion  for  the  later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the 

'  Bee  Tertull,  c.  M.  lib.  i».  c.  2  etS.  Origenet  in  Joann.  T.  v.  g  4.  V,  Dulog.  de 
i^U  in  Denm  Gde  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  ie  1b  Rdb.    T.  i.  f.  807. 

'  DsUiled  inveatig&tiaiii  into  Marcion'a  canon  of  the  New  Teslameot  wontd  be  ont 
of  plaoa  here.  Bee  more  on  thin  subject  in  the  tearoed  uid  ingenioui  iaqoiriei  of  mj' 
friends  Halm  and  OUhaDteo,  and  in  mj  Genetic  develapmant  of  th«  Onostii-  sjiUms. 
On  Marcion's  goapel,  coniolt  TliilD's  edition  of  the  Apoeryphal  'writing!  of  lb*  New 
Testament,  T.  L 

*  Concerning  the  ecdeuw,  which  were  founded  bj  Hareion  or  hia  disi^ples,  cons. 
TertnlL  c.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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doctrines  of  tbe  earlier  masters ;  so,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  pre- 
dominant  practical  tendency,  and  the  poverty  of  speculation  in 
tho  system  of  Marcion  compared  with  the  other  Gnostic  systems, 
laid  the  foundation  of  changes,  vbich  hie  followers,  not  so  exclu- 
sively  goTemed  as  he  was  himself  by  the  practical  interest,  under- 
took to  introduce.  Many  of  them  endeaToured  to  supply  tlic 
defects  which  they  thought  they  detected  in  tbe  system,  by  ap- 
propriating to  tbemselTCB  elements  (Vom  other  Gnostic  systems, 
not  suited  to  Marcion's  theory.  Many,  like  the  Marcionitc  Mar- 
cus,' espoused  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Syrian  Gnosis  respecting  the 
formation  of  man;*  which  was,  that  tbe  Supreme  God  communi- 
cated to  man  a  portion  of  his  own  divine  life  (the  Tviu/ioC),  which 
man  lost  however  by  sin, — a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  Marcionite  system.  "While  Marcion  probably 
gave  himself  no  farther  thought  concerning  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Demiurge  and  of  the  "  psychical  natures,"  the  Marcionite 
Lucas,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  himself  compelled  to  believe 
that  everything  "  psychical"  was  perishable ;  that  the  miu/ia- 
Tixit  only,  which  participated  of  the  dirine  life,  was  immortal.* 

In  tho  case  of  Apellee,  who  had  for  a  while  turned  aside  from 
the  predominant  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in 
various  speculations  foreign  to  tbe  pHmitive  Marcionite  system, 
tbe  original  praetical  tendency  finally  gained  once  more  tbe  as- 
cendancy in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  TcrtuUian  gives  an 
unfavourable  account  of  the  moral  character  of  this  man ;  but 
Bbodon,  a  Catholic  Church  teacher  in  tho  banning  of  the  third 
century,  whose  testimony  being  that  of  an  opponent,  is  beyond 
snepicion,  sufficiently  exonerates  him  of  this  charge ;  for  be  de- 
scribee him  as  a  person,'  whose  moral  character  commanded  the 
respect  of  all.  Probably,  it  was  the  altogether  blameless  intimacy 
subsisting  between  Apelles  and  Ffulumene,  a  certain  female  thco- 
sopbist,  which  furnished  occasion  for  this  charge, — men  being 
ever  inclined  to  put  a  false  construction  on  tho  actions  of  one 
stigmatized  as  a  heretic.     The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought 

'  Id  tbe  Diilogne  de  recU  Ma.    Tid.  opp.  Origen,  T.  i. 

■  BeesboTe,  iiilhecu«oflbeOphitu«Qdot8atunitDiu. 

■  8«e  Tcrtqlt.  de  reiurrect.  ami.  t.  2.    Orig.  c.  Cela.  I.  iii.  c.  !T. 

*  Prescript.  Iwret.  e.  30. 

•  Bu«b.  lib.  V.  <!.  13. 
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agftinBt  FhiluDiettG  is,  that  sho  forgot  her  i 
and  hence  was  betrayed  into  fanaticism ; — againet  Apelles,  that 
he  conBrmed  her  in  this  line  of  conduct,  and  looked  upon  the 
fanatic  discourses  that  proceeded  from  her  distempered  mind,  as 
revelations,  which  he  gave  himself  tho  trouble  of  expounding.' 
We  may  make  some  use,  however,  of  the  report  fumiahed  by 
Tertullian,  that  the  protracted  residence  of  Apelles  in  Alexandria 
effected  a  change  in  his  Marcionile  viowa ;  since  all  we  can  gather 
from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
in  the  work  of  Ambrosiua  "De  Faradiso,"  intimates  a  modifica- 
tion of  hie  system  through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis.  Hence  it  was  that  he  brought  tho  visible  and  the  in- 
visible orders  of  the  world,  ihe  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God, 
the  Old  and  the  Mew  Testaments,  into  closer  connection  witli 
each  other,  than  was  admissible  according  to  the  spirit  and  sys- 
tem of  Uorcion.  Starting  with  the  principle,  that  tho  Old  Tes- 
tament came  from  different  authors,  partly  from  the  inspirations 
of  the  Soter,  partly  from  those  of  the  Demiurge,  and  in  part  from 
thoso  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  corrupted  tho  revelations  of  the  divine 
tilings,*  he  was  for  everywhere  holding  fast  the  good.  "  I  use  all 
the  scnpturcH  of  the  Old  Testament,"  said  he,  "  gathering  from 
them  what  is  profitable.'"  He  appealed  to  a  saying  often  cited 
by  the  ancients,  which  was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  perhaps  in 
the  tiay/ixm  xal'  'EZ^aioui:  "Be  skilful  money-chajigerB,  ever 
ready  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  true  from 
the  false ; "  (yhtais  iexifiol  rj aT£^«-«i.)  While  Marcion,  who  was 
inclined  to  objecHze  everything,  received  all  in  tiio  Old  Testa- 
ment as  true  to  the  letter,  but  awn-ibed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God, 
but  to  the  Demiurge ;  Apelles,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  fables  wholly  destitute  of  truth*  We  see  exemplified 
in  this  man  the  force  of  a  tendency  which  ruled  the  minds  of  a 
particular  age — the  great  difficulty  which  individuals,  who  would 
gladly  withdraw  themselves  from  it,  must  still  experience  in  assert- 
ing their  freedom.     Thus  Apelles  felt  the  might  of  the  dualistic 

'   Hii  work  of  ^iifwiif,  irbtch  hu  Dal  reached  our  limeik 

'  Ue  enihaTDnred,  in  t  work  vbich  he  entitled  "  ConcloaioDS,"  rvKi-fyirfitl,  to  point 
oat  the  contndictiona  in  the  Old  Testiment. 

'    Xfj>  Miti  WKwni  yf^^Kti  AyitXiy^i  rk  ;^fifrj^t«.      £pL}jhAD.  hjCred.  44,  ^  2. 
•  M».c  Ti  ■ici.i.i.,,  yfin^MTa.     Orig.  0.  CeU  lib.  v.  c.  M. 
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principle,  the  incompatibility  of  whicli  with  Christianity  he  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  which,  notwithstanding,  he  sa-w  himaolf  ever 
forced  back  again  by  the  power  that  governed  his  thonghtB.  Ac- 
cordingly he  concluded  his  inquiries,  at  an  advanced  age,  with  tLo 
confession,  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  himself  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  believe  in  One  eternal  God,  the  author  of  all 
existence ;  but  scientifically  to  demonstrate  how  all  existence 
could  be  traced  back  to  one  original  principle,  transcended  hia 
ability.  The  church-teacher  Rhodon,  a  stranger  to  such  conflicts 
of  the  spirit,  could  not  understand  the  confession,  and  bantered 
him  for  professing  to  be  a  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
avowed  that  he  only  believed,  but  was  nnable  to  prove,  what  he 
taught.  Apelles  seemed  now  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  disputes 
on  these  matters.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  he,  "  stand  fast  by  his 
faith  ;  for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  attain 
salvation,  if  they  only  prove  their  faith  by  thcirworks." 


APPENDIX. 

1.    CONCEKNING  THE  WOBSUIF  OR  CVLTDS  OF  THE  OKOSIS. 

The  difi'^ent  tendencies  of  Gnosticism,  which  we  have  thus  far 
contemplated,  had  great  influence  also  on  the  views  which  they 
entertained  of  divine  worship.  The  reaction  that  sprang  out  of 
Gnosticism  against  the  confounding  together  of  the  Jewish  and 
Cbriatian  positions,  and  against  the  conversion  of  religion  into' an 
ontward  thing,  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  strongly  on  this 
particular  side.  Indeed  we  have  observed  this  already,  in  the 
declarations  of  Ptolemsns  respecting  festivals  and  fasts.  But  that 
tendency,  growing  ont  of  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,  to  abstrac- 
tion from  the  world  and  estrangement  from  all  human  affections, 
which  stood  opposed  to  the  Christian  principle  insisttng  on  the 
transfiguration  of  the  natural  and  the  human,  must,  when  consist- 
ently carried  out  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  in  the  case 
of  worship  also,  to  the  rending  asunder  of  what  Christ,  for  man's 
benefit,  had  put  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on 
knowledge  in  religion, — the  twilight  knowledge  which  set  up  itself 
as  the  supreme  good, — might  end  in  a  proud  contempt  for  all 
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those  means  of  grace  which  had  hccn  furaisbed  in  aid  to  the  Chris- 
tian life — a  similar  tcndeocy  having  in  fact,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  thoBC  among  the  ChriBtian  Gnostics  who  said  that 
salvation  consisted  in  knowledge ;  in  kaowledge,  man  had  all  that 
ho  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had  sprung  out  of  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  diTine  being,  it  was  letting  down  the  dignity  of  the 
transcendent  things  of  God,  to  attempt  representing  them  by 
sensuoDB,  defective,  perishable  things.'  But  the  same  thcosophic 
tendency  might  bring  vith  it  too  a  symbolic  cultus,  full  of  mys- 
terious pomp  and  ceremony ; — as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
that  sect  of  the  Marcosians,'  fVom  whom  Ireniens  derives  the 
Idealists,  mcntianed  farther  back,  who  discarded  all  external  rites 
of  religion.  By  virtue  of  the  distinction  between  a>  psychical  and 
a  pneumatw  Christianity,  they  were  led  to  distinguish  also  two 
kinds  of  baptUm- — a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jeans,  the  Messiah 
of  the  psychical  natures,  whereby  believers  obtained  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge ;  and  pneumatic  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  from 
heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby  the  spiritual  nature  attained 
to  self-consciousness  and  to  perfection,  and  entered  into  fellowship 
with  tlie  Pleroma.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal 
formula  probably  differed  with  them,  according  as  the  candidate 
received  the /raf  or  the  second  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class 
of  psychical  or  into  that  of  pneumatical  Christians.  The  latter 
was  probably  accompanied  with  more  pomp  and  parade  than  the 
former.  According  to  the  Gnostic  idea  (sec  above) — that  the 
baptized  and  redeemed  pneumatic  nature  entered  into  a  spiritual 
marriage  (syzygy)  with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  with 
the  angel  which  with  it  constituted  one  whole, — they  celebrated 

■  Tbeir  vtards  sre  to  bo  found  In  Irenxus,  lib.  i.  c.  31,  g  4  ;   Mn  3i.~>  ri  ri,  iffim 

nil  iriyttifii  rw  iffim  fuyittm.  Theodoret.  haret.  fib.  i.  c.  10.  It  Che  Cuuiuma, 
■tUcksd  b;  TertuUian  in  his  warb,  "  de  BsplUma,"  were  idonlJcal  with  the  Gnoglio 
CaiuitsB,  with  whom  the;  ire  aomelimea  canroundcd,  theae  lut  most  alio  be  pUced  in 
IliB  name  cilia,  wbich  would  igree  with  their  general  teiiiiGnc7.  But  the  reiHona  alleged 
bj  thoaa  Caianiana  a^inst  tbe  aeceaaitj  of  oatward  baptism,  have  uo  reafimblanoe  what- 
.erer  Id  tbe  wild  fanatical  epiril  of  tbfl  Calnites;  and  the  sect  generallj  eibilntB  none 
of  the  Onoatic  pecDliaritlea. 

■  AdhereDts  of  Mark. 
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bftptisu  as  a  wedding,  and  decoraUtd  the  room  where  tlm  cere- 
mony took  place,  like  a  bridal  chamber.  One  baptiemal  formula 
for  the  Fneumalics  ran  thoa :  "  In  tlie  name  which  is  hidden  from 
all  the  divinities  and  powers  (of  the  Demiurge),  the  name  of 
truth,'  which  Jesua  oi  Nasareth  has  put  on  in  the  light-tonee  of 
Christ,  the  living^  Chiiat,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  angels,* — the  name  by  which  all  things  attain  to  per- 
fection." The  cuididate  Uien  said,  "  I  am  eatablithed  and 
redeemed,' — I  mo  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and  from 
aJl  that  comes  from  it,  by  tJie  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has  redeemed 
the  soul  of  Jeeus*  by  the  living  Christ."  The  whole  assembly 
then  said,  "  Feace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom  this  name  rests." 
Kext  they  bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  sign  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  prieatly  office,  by  anointing  wiUi  oil,  customary  also 
in  the  church  (see  above) ;  but  the  <h1  in  this  case  was  a  costly 
balsam ;  for  the  preciovs,  far-spreading  fragrance  was  intended 
to  be  a  symbol  of  that  transcendent  bliss  of  the  Fleroma  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  rederaned.  It  is  among  these  Marco- 
aians  we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unctjon.  The 
dead  were  anointed  with  this  balsam,  mingled  with  water,  and  a 
form  of  prayw  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  might  be  able  to  rise,  free  from  the  Demiurge  and 
all  his  powers,  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia.*  The  Ophites  also  had 
similar  forms  of  adjuration  for  tlie  departed.  To  the  same  sect 
belonged  too  the  well-known  mystical  table  (the  iiajid/ifta),  which 
cont^ned  a  eymbolic  representation  of  their  system. 

The  protcfitant,  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shews  itself 
also  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     His  simple,  practical 

'  Tlie  ii.Hu*,  wir-muiireiUUoa  of  tb«  Bytliaa. 

*  Er'i  t-uTfiMit  iyyiiiMih.  To  the  une  redemptioji,  af  whiah  thia  ipiritiul  nttnre, 
•1  well  u  tha  ugel  b«li>Dgi>g  to  it,  ta\at  ptrtaka,  in  otiet  that  both  might  be  capable 
irf  atoring  iato  the  Plerome,  whioh  neither  mold  do  Mpantel^,  but  obIj  in  aulna] 

'  'En'tfij'^wi  km!  ).iXir(M)iti.     See  above,  on  Honu. 

*  I  ■uppoae  that  in  the  abore  Ibrmnla  »■  'Iww  abonld  be  reed  inatoad  otmiriS. 

*  Iren.  lib.  i.  o.  31.  The  pnctice  of  exarciiim  at  bep^em  wia  in  aceordetiM  alio 
with  the  iheorj  of  the  Guoetiu  reapeetiDg  the  indwelling  of  the  virionii  rnifmtm 
ixjmii  Dntil  redemptioB.  Erorritm  {11^  l£<r>i.;j^i>»)  oceore  for  iha  fint  time,  Mill 
earlier  tlxn  in  the  North-Mrioui  Chiiroh  (*m  aboTc),  in  tha  Didaaoal.  Aoitol.  f.  300, 
eoL  ii.  D.  It  may  have  been  cited  here,  boweviir,  not  ai  ■  pecuKarl;  Gnoelic  cnatom, 
but  •■  belonging  to  ihe  Alexandrian  Chnrch  generaU<r. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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beat  kept  him  remote  from  that  mysticism  which  delights  in  out' 
ward  pomp  and  show  ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  from  a  proud, 
contemplative  idealism.  His  efforts,  in  this  matter  too,  were 
aimed  to  restore  the  vorsbip  of  God  to  the  primitive  CbriBtiaD 
form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new  regulations,  as  cormptions 
of  that  original  simplicity.'  Thus  he  resisted  the  practice,  which  was 
now  for  the  first  time  becoming  common,  of  ^viding  the  service 
into  the  two  portions  of  the  miesa  catecbumenorum  and  the  missa 
fidelium  ;  since  he  required  that  the  catechnmena  should  share  in 
all  the  privilegea  of  their  teachers,*  and  not  be  dismissed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prayer  introductory  to  the  celebration  of  the  supper. 
He  supposed  the  holy  rite  could  not  be  profaned  by  their  preaencs. 
It  would  indeed  stand  in  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been 
aaid,  if  it  is  true,  that  Marcion  was  the  author  of  the  anpcratitionB 
cusl4Hn, — founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Corinth,  xr. 
29, — of  a  representative  baptism  of  the  living  for  catechamens 
who  had  died ;  but  it  is  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  the 
introduction  of  such  vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to  Marcion,  to 
whose  aimple,  evangelical  spirit  sach  a  superstition  was  altogether 
unanited.  If  the  practice  had  become  dominant  among  the  Mar- 
cionites  who  in  the  fifth  century  bad  spread  thrauaelvea  among  the 
country 'population  of  Syria,  yet  we  ahonld  by  no  means  be  war- 
ranted to  infer  from  the  cuatoma  of  auch  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
men,  who  were  hanlly  capable  of  comprehending  the  spirit  of 
Marcion,  that  the  practice  was  anthorized  by  himself.' 

II,    MAKI  AKD  THE  UANTCB£AKS. 

Christianity  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  the  conflict  witb 
that  reaction  of  the  fVindamental  principle  of  the  old  world,  whidi 

>  In  all  probalnli^  Tertnlliui  had  in  viev  pBrCicnlvlj  the  MarcioiiitM,  when  ha 
Mjl  of  the  heretici  (Prteacript.  e.  41)  :  Simplicilatem  Tolant  ease  prostration  em  diui- 
plina,  cnjD«  penes  noi  eanm  lenocmiun  vociDt. 

*  To  this  point  Marcion,  b/hia  forced  bterpretaiioB,  applied  the  paaaaga  in  Gal.  vi.  6. 
Bee  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

'  Teitaliian  (de  rea.  camia,  e.  48,  and  adv.  Marcion,  1.  v.  c  10]  bf  no  in«ani  ao 
eiprenea  binuelf,  ■■  if  laoh  ■  eubititntiTe  baptinn  iraa  anjwhere  pnutieed  in  his  awa 
time,  but  he  onlj  «nppocee  the  poeubiMtj  that  aaoh  a  enilom  exiited  in  the  time  of  tha 
■poatle,  and  tliat  the  latter  spoke  in  referenoa  to  it ;  and  in  the  latter  place,  he  cott- 
■iden  in  fact  another  explanation  of  1  Cor,  xt.  29,  M  the  mare  probable  ona.     Aa  to 
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ve  hare  contemplated  in  tho  Onoatic  sects.  ChriBlian  Theism 
had  ranquisfaod  Oriental  Dualism.  Gnosticism  had  accomplished 
its  destined  vork.  It  had  aroused  men's  minds  to  a  self-actire 
appropriation  and  digestion  of  Christian  truth,  brought  to  clearer 
conscionsness  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  principal  doctrines.  After  Gnosticism  had  entered 
thus  deeply  into  the  progressive  movement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  theology,  it  retired  into  the  back-ground ;  it  endured 
only  in  its  subsequent  influences;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  these  receired  their  greater  significancj  as  reactions 
against  the  calbolic,  or  Jewish-Christian  element  still  further  de- 
Tcioped. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already  passed, 
a  new  attempt  was  made  by  the  Persian  Maui  or  Manes,  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  to  blend  together  Christianity  and 
the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  Such  attempts  were  called  forth 
by  the  inner  relation  of  Christianity  to  those  ancient  religions ; 
for  the  facts  of  which  the  Gospel  witnesses — redemption,  the 
union  of  God  with  humanity — answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of 
the  religious  nature,  which  powerfully  revealed  itself  in  those  old 
religions,  and  anticipated,  in  fantastic  caprice,  that  which  was 
destined  to  be  given,  in  the  fulness  of  the  times,  la  the  form  of 
historical  reality.'  Superficial  contemplation,  or  contemplation 
too  much  chained  down  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  world,  might 
therefore,  in  comparing  Christianity  with  those  old  religions,  ima- 
gine that  it  had  fonnd  again  the  same  divine  element,  only  in  a 
more  mnltifonn  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter, 
through  the  different  notion,  lying  at  bottom,  of  the  Divine  Being, 
of  bis  relation  to  the  world,  of  tiie  creation ; — since  in  those  ua- 
tnre-religions,  instead  of  the  idea  of  the  personal,  living  God, 
such  as  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  revelation,  the  Panth^stic 
view  predominates.  Hence  the  seeming  resemblance  must  tl-ans- 
form  itself  into  an  essential  difference  ;  and  if  those  old  religions, 
in  consideration  of  sucb  a  supposed  relationship,  were  to  be  trans- 
ported into  Christianity,  it  could  be  no  otherwise  effected,  than 

ChrTUMtam'a  remarlu  od  this  patxigt,  thsj  can  apply  odI;  to  maiij  at  the  isnorant 
UweioniluorJiit  non  fine,  but  in  novue  lo  Marvion  himHll',  and  the  older  Marcioni  tea. 
'  It  u  in  inch  rcMmbUncei  of  the  Christian  element  in  the  old  religion,  that  TorluJ> 
Uao  ibooghl  he  dircoTered  the  ingmia  diiholi  qusdaiD  de  diTiiiis  aSedantii. 
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b;  seTering  ChriBtianity  itself  from  its  natural  conncctiun  with 
the  prepuntor;  revelation  of  reli^on  in  Judaism,  and  by  fusing  it 
with  a  Pantheistic  nature-religion,  transforming  it  into  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

Manicbeism  differs  from  Gnosticism  mainly  in  this  respect,  that 
in  the  former,  the  element  of  old  Oriental  tJteosophy  introduces 
itself  to  a  fkr  greater  extent  into  Christianity,  appropriating  it 
as  a  symbol  for  ideas  fordgn  to  itself,  so  that  the  Christian  terms 
otlen  appear  here  only  aa  mere  sccidenis.  Uoreorer,  in  this  system, 
which  grew  np  in  countriee  wbither  no  influence  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  of  Jewish  theology  had  penetrated,  the  Oriental  theo< 
Sophy  could  not  become  mixed  up  with  ideas  which  were  deriTod 
from  such  sources.  More  especially  we  find  gleaming  through 
the  Manichean  system,  the  Zoroaatrian  doctrines  on  the  conflict 
of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  which  we  have  already  observed  in  the 
Gnostic  systems.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mani  made  the 
ceatre  of  the  Farsic  Tiew  of  religion  his  point  of  departure ;  that 
he  was  for  reconciling  with  one  another,  for  fusing  together  in  one, 
the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  religions.  But  the  remarks 
which  have  been  already  made  respecting  the  opposition  in  the 
whole  spiritual  tendency  between  Onosticism  and  the  original 
Parsism,'  is  to  be  applied  to  Manicbeism  also,  and  indeed  is  here 
still  more  strongly  marked.  That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrange- 
ment from  the  world,  which  is  altogether  alien  from  the  original 
Parsism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  latter 
and  Manicbeism.  In  Manicbeism,  we  find  the  aim  to  be  perfec- 
tion, the  utmost  possible  estrangement  from  all  that  pertains  to 
tlie  world ;  in  Parsism,  plastic  influence  on  the  world ; — and  this 
practical  opposition  stands  connected  with  the  radical  difference 
in  the  whole  mode  of  looking  at  things.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal Parsism,  it  is  a  pure  creation,  which  proceeds  from  Ormuzd, 
into'vhieh  Ahriman  introduces  a  disturbing,  destroying  influence. 
Hence  tlie  genuine  champion  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  has  to 
combat  this  influence.  According  to  the  Manichean  theory,  an 
evil  principle  is  at  work  in  the  whole  creation,  which  holds  in 
bondage  the  elements  springing  out  of  the  kingdom  of  light. 
Deliverance  fVom  this  bondage,  so  that  the  liberated  spirit  may 
become  once  more  united  with  its  original  fountain,  is  therefore 

'  Set  »bove,  p.  55, 
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the  highest  end  to  be  attained.  Now  it  is  true,  that  to  account 
for  this  radical  difference,  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sup- 
pose diat  by  a  mixture  of  Faraiam  with  Christianity,  and  espe- 
cially with  Christianity  apprehended  after  a  one-sided,  ascetic 
manner,  the  character  of  Farsism  itself  must  hare  undergone 
great  alterations.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  the  commixture  of 
two  systems  might  have  given  birth  to  a  third,  wearing  in  its 
genwal  aspect,  and  in  its  detaJIs,  a  type  different  from  either.  Yet 
there  is  a  groat  deal  in  Manicheism, — as,  for  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis,  of  a  fettered  soul  throughout  the  whole  * 
of  nature ;  tiuit  reTerence  shewn  by  the  perf^  Manichean  for 
all  life  in  nature,  which  sprang  out  of  Ms  belief  that  he  saw  the 
same  spirit  of  heavenly  origin,  more  or  less  imprisoned  and  con- 
fined, in  all  natural  objects ;  the  cautious  fear,  thence  resulting, 
of  injuring  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  which  witnesses  of  a  striking 
affinity  of  Manicheism  with  that  religion,  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended of  all  in  Asia,  which,  through  its  institutions  akin  to  the 
monasticism  of  tlie  middle  ages,  and  through  the  feelings  of  gen- 
tleness and  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence  which  it  excited,  became 
to  many  tribes  of  people  a  means  of  transition  from  tho  wildest 
barbarism  to  semi-civilization, — we  mean  the  Buddhaist  religion.' 
Add  to  this,  that  we  are  not  merely  led  to  snch  a  result  by  com- 
paring the  inner  character  of  the  two  systems,  but  that  moreover 
there  are  quite  distinct  outward  and  historical  indications,  going 
to  shew  that  Maui  attached  himself  to  Buddhaism,  and  visited 
countries  whore  the  Buddhaist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had  al- 
ready spread  themselves. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Mani,  if  we  may  so  consider  one 
fVom  whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  have  largely  drawn, 
Western  tradition,  which  grew  out  of  many  misapprehended  facte, 
names  Baddcu ;  and  of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  pretended  to  be 
bom  miracolously  of  a  virgin.  Something  similar  occurs  also  in 
the  tales  relative  to  the  birth  of  Buddha,  who  appeared  in  human- 
ity.    Later  Uanicheans  taught  expressly,  that  Mani,  Buddas, 

'  In  the  Snt  edition  of  my  Chnrch  H'Morj,  I  bid  alluded  only  in  ■  cnrioiy  way  to 
the  ie]atioiuhip  of  Minicheiim  and  Baddhaum ;  it  ia  the  great  merit  of  Dr  Baur,  con- 
Mitnting  an  epoch  in  thia  department  o[  bietory,  that  in  hia  work  on  the  Manichean 
ayatem  of  religion  (Ziibingen,  1831)  he  hu  more  fully  exhibited  and  nnfolded  this 
relationahip,  and  thus  opened  a  new  path  for  (he  genetic  eipoiitiDn  of  ManichciBOi. 
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Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  the  Snn  are  the  same;' — and  this  Tieir 
agrees  entirely  with  the  Buddhaist  doctrine,  that  Bnddha  pre- 
sented himself  on  earth  at  different  times,  under  different  forms 
of  human  existence,  true  or  apparent  shapes,  and  in  all  these 
different  forms  of  manifestation,  annoanced  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  care  in  the  pro* 
■rince  of  Turkistan,  from  whence  he  came  forth  with  the  preten- 
sion of  having  received  special  revelations.  Now  sacred  grottos 
occQpied  an  important  place  among  the  holy  things  of  the  Buddha 
-  religion ;  and  in  modem  times  such  monuments  of  Bnddhaism  have 
been  discovered  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Persia  and  Bactria.' 

It  is  in  the  bluest  degree  probable,  that  in  the  public  appear- 
ances of  Mani  two  epochs  are  to  be  distinguished, — and  this  view 
of  the  matter  is  also  confirmed  by  indications  in  the  historical 
notices, — the  first,  when  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend 
together  Farsism  and  Christianity ;  the  second,  after  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  his  travels  with  BuddhaJsm,  from  which  a  new 
light  arose  within  him,  and  he  supposed  that  he  first  attained, 
ft-om  this  new  position,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth  in 
all  the  three  religions.  Dualism,  with  him,  must  now  gradually 
pass  over  more  completely  into  pantheistic  Monoism.  For  we 
cannot  help  considering  Bnddhaism,  although  the  fact  has  been 
denied  by  many  in  mod^^  times,  as  one  phase  of  the  appearance 
of  Fantheism ;  since  indeed  we  must  consider  as  such  every  doc- 
trine which  does  not  recognise  Crod  as  a  self-coDscious,  free  causality 
of  existence,  acting  with  a  riew  to  certain  purposes  or  ends. 
The  Dualism  of  the  Buddha  system  is  of  altogether  another  kind 
fVom  that  of  the  Farsic.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that 
stands  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting 
influence  mixes  into  its  creation ;  but  by  Dualism  here  nothing 
else  is  expressed  than  that  the  Divine  Being  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  out  of  itself,  and  over  into  manifestation ; — and 
the  problem  then  is,  how  to  return  back  from  this  manifestation 
into  pore  being.     The  same  may  he  sud  of  this  form  of  Dualism, 

'  t;>  Za^lii  ■■!  Bivis'  »J  til  Xfrrn  jwl  »•  Mmwi^iuh  ■>!  ri>  Skin  t»  ■■>  rir 
miri,  i!,m.    Bea  Jicob.    Tollii  iniignU  itiDeruii  lulid.     Tnjecl.  1096.  P*g.  134. 

'  See  the  work  of  C.  Ritler.  Die  fitupi'i,  oder  die  architektoiiiiolieD  Deoknule  itt 
indo-baktruchiD  Kikiifntnue  and  die  Koloue  von  Bamiran.     Berlin,  1838.    S.  30, 
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ID  ita  coDnection  with  tho  pantheiBtic  element,  as  vas  aaid  of  the 
apparent  Neo-Platonic  Diutliem  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  There  are  two  factors,  the  Spirit-God,  and  oature,  or  mat- 
ter. When  the  Spirit  passes  out  from  itself  into  natare,  then 
springs  into  existence  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of  appear- 
ance, of  Sansara — the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  more 
coagulated  in  nature,  more  completely  estranged  from  itself,  even  to 
entire  unconsciousness.  In  man,  it  returns  back  through  various 
stages  o(  dovelopment  and  purification  once  more  to  itself;  till, 
wholly  released  from  the  bonds  of  natural  force,  after  being 
stripped  of  all  limited,  individual  existence,  it  becomes  conscious 
of  its  oneness  with  the  primal  Spirit,  Irom  whicli  all  life  has 
flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This  is  becoming  Nlr- 
waoa.  The  antithesis  is  obvious — the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement 
from  itself,  the  worid  of  manifestafion  or  of  appearance  (Sansara, 
Mua)  ;  and  the  pure  being  of  tlie  S^nrit  (the  Nirwana.)  It  is  a 
characteristic  mark  of  the  Buddhaiat  mode  of  contemplatitMi,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  Uonoism  Ijing  at  the  root  of  this  Dualism, 
when  we  find  it  described  as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that 
the  Sansara  and  the  Nirwana  become  one  for  conscionsness  ;  the 
Spirit  is  no  longer  affected  at  all  by  tho  appearance,  can  ener^co 
fireely  in  connection  witli  it,  and  amidst  the  world  of  appearance, 
recognizing  this  as  appearance  and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast 
only  the  pure  being — the  entire  oneness  of  the  world  on  thU  side, 
and  the  world  beyond  time.'  Thus  Buddha  lets  himself  down  to 
the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the  sonls  therein  con- 
fined, and  both  are  one  to  him. 

Maui  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  in  all  cases  where  he 
repreeented  his  ideas  in  images  of  sense ;  but  he  introduced  into 

'  This  diflerenc«  of  Suisara  >nd  Ninrana  is  a  maia  poatlon  of  Bnddtuiatic  triadooi ; 
aee  Sclimidt'i  Esia;a  oa  Ihe  faadameotal  doctrinee  of  BnddLann,  in  the  Memoin  of 
ibe  Petarabnrg  Academ;  of  Sdencea,  vol.  i.  DISS,  p.  223  aod  235, — also,  the  Hiatoiy 
of  tbe  Eastern  Mogula,  wtilteu  from  the  Unddhaiitic  poiDt  of  vieir,  with  ■  Qarmui 
tmndation  b;  Schmidt,  publiahed  at  FeterabDrg  ia  1839,  whare,  od  page  271,  il  i>  Mid 
of  a  wise  mui,  that  "  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  Dotbit^Dcss  of  all  things,  atid 
attained  to  Ibe  knowledge  that  ibere  is  nothing  terrible  aitliet  in  Sansara  or  Mirwana." 
We  maj  here  eompare  the  lingnage  of  Jacob  Bcehman,  which,  it  mast  be  allowed, 
admits  of  being  nnderstood  also  in  anolher  sense  than  thatorthepinlbeislic  Bnddbaism; 
— "  He  to  whom  cteroitj  is  as  time,  and  time  as  eternity,  is  delivered  from  all  strife." 
1  hiTo  liken  for  Ihe  basis  of  mj  exUibilion  of  Baddbaist  doetrinc*,  particularl}'  the 
easaTS  of  Schmidt  just  referred  to,  and  those  which  are  foniid  in  (he  same  colleetioD  et 
Uemoirs  fur  the  fent  1634,  vol.  ii. 
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these  symbols  Buddhaisb  notions.  ]Kow  ve  meet  with  diverse 
forms  of  repreflentation  of  the  Manichean  Bystem — those  in  which 
the  Pareic  drapery  appears  the  more  prominent, — ^where  an  active 
kingdom  of  evil  is  exhibited  in  its  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of 
light ;  and  those  which  seem  to  have  more  of  a  Grecian  colonring, 
and  in  which  the  great  point  of  discusaon  is  the  opposition  between 
God  and  matter.'  We  might  indeed  suppose  that  the  latter 
mode  of  representation  sprung  from  a  transfer  of  Mani's  doctrines 
into  the  Hellenic  form  of  culture ;  but  if  we  bear  is  mind  the 
Buddhaistic  principles  into  which  Hani  fused  the  Zoroastrian 
ideas,  we  shall  rather  perceive  here  the  original  form  of  appre- 
hension, answering  to  the  Buddha  system  ;  and  Maui  himself  may 
perhaps  have  expressed  himself  difierently,  according  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  employ  conceptjone  asd  forms  of  the  mtderstanding, 
after  the  manner  of  Buddhaism,  or  chose  the  Farsic  mode  of 
reprcecntation  by  means  of  eymbols. 

If  we  consider  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  ^aced 
in  combination  with  Christianity,  in  their  relation  to  the  latter, 
the  whole  matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  The  religion  of 
Zoroaster  presents,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  conflict  between 
the  kingdoms  of  good  and  of  evil,  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
servants  of  Ormuzd  to  exert  a  [rfastic  infloence  on  the  world,  and 
thus  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  Ahriman — in  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  final  victory  awaiting  the  kingdom  of  light, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  which  is  to  purify  it  from  all  dis- 
orders, and  concerning  the  resurrection,  a  point  of  coalescence  and 
union  with  Christianity.  Moreover,  the  central  idea  of  Christianity, 
the  idea  of  redemption  generally,  might  perhaps  lend  itself  to  the 
here  pre-supposed  need  of  purification ;  but  the  more  determi- 
nate apprehension  of  the  notion  of  redemption,  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  historical  Redeemer,  was  something  foreign  to  this  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,-  Buddhaism  testifies  most  distincUy  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of 
a  redemption  brought  about  through  a  true  entrance  of  the 
divine  essence  into  the  forms  of  human  nature — the  incarnation 
of  the  Buddha.  Bnt  this  resemblance  between  Christian  and 
Buddhtustic  ideas  is  still  only  an  apparent  one  ;  since  the  Chris- 

'  So  Mjs  Aleunder  of  Ljropolii,  ia  hia  work  igunst  the  Mwiioheani,  in  CombeGa. 
Gnecomm  pitram  aaotariuin  noviiaiinnni.     Puia,  1872,  P.  ii.  f.  4,  nhere  he  uji  of 
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tian  notion  of  the  redemption  and  of  the  Redeemer  is  conditioned 
by  the  Christian  notion  of  that  from  which  man  is  to  be  redeemed, 
the  notion  of  ain,  and  of  Him  vho  is  the  snpreme  causality  of  the 
redemption,  of  God.  But  the  Christian  notion  of  sin,  which  is 
gronnded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  foreign  to  Buddhaism. 
The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  holds 
the  spirit  in  oppression  and  coDfioement,  the  cause  of  all  eril. 
Heiiue  the  tempter,  in  the  sense  of  Buddhaism,  who  answers  to 
Satan  in  the  Christian  representation,  is  not  an  intelligence  fallen 
from  his  alliance  to  God,  nor  even,  as  in  the  Parsic  system,  an 
originally  eril  principle ;  but  he  is  the  king  of  the  Shinmus  (De- 
mons), standing  at  the  head  of  the  third  world,  which  is  the  world 
of  sensual  pleasures  and  of  changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Uio  sonis  confined  in  the  Sansara,  of  proTentiog  them 
from  rising  to  the  Kirwana,  charms  and  deceives  them  with  many 
a  delusive  show ; — nature  personified,  which  seeks  to  retain  crery- 
thing  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  enticements  the  spirit 
most  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Bedemption  is  there- 
fore the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from  the 
circle  through  which  the  spirits  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature 
must  wander, — ^the  metempsychosis,  the  spirit's  return  to  itself. 
The  final  end  is  the  becoming  Nirwana.  That  whereby  this  end 
is  reached,  is  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  world  of  appearance.  And  as  Buddhaism 
knows  no  personal  God,  hut  substitutes  in  place  of  him  tlie  gene- 
ral notion  of  spirit ;  it  follows  that  it  could  hare  nothing  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  God  becoming  man  in  a  determinate  person, — 
of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this  person  once  for  all ;  but  a 
multitude  of  Buddha  manifestations  are  supposed,  which  found  the 
beginnings  of  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  every  man,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  bonds  (rf*  tlie  Sansara, 
is  capable  of  raising  himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha ;  for 
in  all  there  existed  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Hani's  doc- 
trine concerning  Christ,  and  concerning  the  electia,  we  shall  find 
much  which  is  in  affinity  with  these  views,  only  mixed  np  with 
Puvic  and  Christian  ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  with  tiio  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  lead, 
Parsism  approaches  nearer  to  Christianity  than  Buddhaism ;  for 
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what  the  latter  coaeiders  aa  the  ultimate  ead  of  the  redcmptire 
manifestations  of  Buddha  is,  to  deprire  nature  of  spirit,  and  afler 
the  spirit  shall  have  gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element  held 
hoand  under  the  fetters  of  Sansara,  its  return  to  the  ori^nal  unity 
of  the  unirersal  spirit.  We  shall  see  how  Mani's  doctrine  agrera 
in  this  respect  more  with  Buddhaism  than  with  Parsiem.  Taking 
the  whole  together,  we  cannot  deny,  tliat  although  Buddhaism 
comprises  in  itself,  hesides  the  notion  of  redemption,  insulated 
practical  elements,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  self-aacrilicitig  Iotc, 
self-denial,  which  might  properly  be  received  into  a  Christian  con- 
nection, yet  in  the  main  Parsism  has  more  that  is  in  affinity  with 
Christianity  than  Bnddhusm,  and  that  the  predominant  spirit  of 
speculatiTfl  Buddhaism  might  easily  exert  an  influence  on  the 
Christian  doctrines  brought  in  connection  with  it  of  snch  sort,  oa 
to  deprive  them  of  their  true  Christian  substantiality — a  remark 
which  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  a  closer  examination  of 
Uanicheism. 

When  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  an  outward 
and  inner  connection  exists  between  Manicheiam  and  Buddhaism, 
the  result  wo  have  arrived  at  may  also  have  some  tendency  to 
modify  our  views  respecting  the  relation  of  several  Gnostic  systoms 
to  Duddliaism.  It  requires,  no  doubt,  especial  caution  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  error  of  tracing  to  snch  outward  inflnences,  what 
may  be  satisfactorily  and  sufficiently  explained  from  inward  simi- 
larity  of  spirit.'  Analogies  of  this  sort,  having  their  origin  in  the 
mind,  independent  of  outward  influences,  will  be  found  often 
recurring  in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity.  Wherever 
corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have  sprung  up,  these  will 
betray  themselves  precisely  in  this,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  reli- 
gious development  became  once  more  dispersedly  (sporadically) 
intermingled  and  confounded ;  and  to  this  cat^ory  will  belong  also 
the   pantheistic   element  of  Buddhaism.'     But  now  if  we  find 

'  Thus  Schmidt,  in  hii  Esujr  on  the  mfGnitj  ot  gnaitico-theoaaphic  dDCtrinei  iritli 
ttie  rdigioD*  ijetemt  of  the  Eut,  eapeciallj  Uuddhaism  (Leipsic,  1828),  hu  evideallf 
gaae  too  fv  in  this. 

'  When,  in  the  legenda  oT  Baddbiiam,  it  ii  relmted  of  ■  Buddha,  that  he  addresMd 
hiinielf  ta  liihes  and  birds,  and  that  these  JeToutlj  liatened  to  him,  and  thoB  the  waj 
waa  prepared  for  the  emaacipatian  of  the  iipirit  impriwaed  in  these  crealurea  from  the 
Uindi  of  Sanun,  the  itoij  is  entirely  conaiatent  irith  the  poeition  held  by  this  p«n- 
theistic  religioua  oonscioiiiueaa.     Bat,  on  the  olber  baod,  wheo  we  find  a  aimilBr  atory 
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in  Maoicheiem  so  mncli  ibat  is  in  affinity  vith  the  earlier  Gnostic 
systems,  and  the  derivation  of  the  former  ftvm  the  inSuence  of 
fiuddhaiam  is  a  point  settled  on  historical  grounds,  the  qaesttOQ 
may  arise,  perhaps,  whether  we  hare  not  to  suppose  a  common  ' 
source,  from  which  those  earlier  systems  drew  as  well  as  this  last  \ ' 
Let  OS  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  education  of  Mani. 
Belating  to  hie  history,  we  possess  two  distinct  sources  of  infor- 
mation, which  agree  in  only  a  few  particulars,  while  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  ea«h  other,  the  Greek 
and  the  Oriental  sources.  The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Epiphanins,  of  the  ecclesiastical  historiaDS  in  the  fourth  and  jiftli 
centuries,  all  point  to  one  common  source ; ' — the  Acts  of  a  dispu- 
tation, said  to  have  been  held  with  Maui,  by  Archclaus,  bishop 
of  Cascar.*  But  those  Acts  have  come  down  to  ua,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  very  questionable  shape.  With  the  exception  of  some 
few  tragments,  which  bare  been  preserved  in  the  Greek,  they 
appear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  fiwm  the  Greek  document,  and 
this  Greek  work  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  ver- 
sion from  the  Syriac/  These  Acts  manifestly  contain  a  discon- 
nected  story,  savouring  in  no  small  degree  of  the  romantic.  Al- 
though there  is  some  truth  lying  at  bottom — as  we  must  allow 
there  is  much  in  the  representation  of  the  doctrines  which  wears 

occurring  ia  the  life  of  Bl  FnneU,  we  lee  in  tbia  Utter  cue  how  neirty  the  Bbemllon 
of  ui  Mcgnlric  nligioDi  feoling  may  gme  on  ■  fortign  poaitiaa,  which  tttatM  to  enter 
into  the  connection  of  ChriatUn  conicioDBness. 

'  For  oismple,  the  gmdiuJ  dt-ipiritualiBng  of  the  world  in  the  Ophiiic  system  ;  the 
ccnipleleljr  Bnddhaist  idea,  that  he  who  has  ittained  to  the  Nirwens  in  the  midst  of  the 
Stnau*,  ii  lord  aver  the  Suiaira,  can  peilbnn  all  mirael«i )  that  he  ii  eien  anperior  to 
the  mnndane  deitie*,  who  are  bangs  atill  labject  to  change,  in  Carpocntianinn. 

*  EnielnnB,  who  wrote  before  this  aource  of  infomution  became  known,  conld  aaf 
nothing  rehilive  to  Manl'a  peiaonal  history. 

*  If  there  ia  no  miitake  bare  in  the  name,— if  it  wae  not  rather  Carrhs  {t^nv  in 
Mesopotamia,— according  to  what  we  tanat  allow  to  he  a  very  unoertain  conjeeture. 

*  Jerome  reports  (do  lit  illostr.  73),  that  these  Acta  were  written  originally  in 
Syriao ;  hut  the  flnt  oriental  anthor  who  shewf  any  acquaintance  with  theae  Acts  was 
achnreh-teacher,  whowrote  about  the  year  978,  SeTeros,  bishop  of  Aimooina  in  Egypt. 
See  Renandot  hiaL  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  40.  His  aooonnt  diSera,  boweTer,  in  many 
reapecta,  &um  the  rerision  of  the  Acta  which  has  come  down  to  ns.  It  is  indeed  mnch 
more  simple ;  >  bet  which  aeems  to  ahew  that  his  copy  of  the  Acta  was  not  the  nne 
with  oon,  hnt  another  of  the  same  kind ;  and  periiapi  the  original  fnim  which  onrt 
waa  derived.  Handian,  hiahop  of  Chaloedon,  aaya  (Photins,  cod.  95),  that  a  oertiin 
Uegemonina  waa  the  oompiler  of  Ihoae  GrMnu  AM*. 
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thft  appearance  of  truth,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  its  agreement 
with  other  representations, — yet  the  Greek  author  eoenis,  from 
ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  customs,  to  have  introduced 
'  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  ia  and  confounding  toge- 
ther discordant  stories,  to  the  neglect  of  all  criticism,  and  with  an 
unsparing  indulgence  of  exaggeration.'  Hov  difficult  it  vas  for 
a  Greek  to  truisport  himself  out  of  his  own  world,  and  to  form 
any  just  conception  of  national  peculiarities  wholly  fordgn  to  his 
own,  is  what  every  one  knows. 

In  some  few  points,  we  may,  even  with  such  scanty  means  as 
we  possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  come  upon  the 
trace  of  the  misapprehended  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these 
stori^.  The  first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrinefl  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  Saracen  merchant,  Scythianas  by  name,  who,  it  is 
said,  by  many  journeys  to  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Greek  phiiosophics.  This  Scy- 
thianns  lived  not  far  from  the  times  of  the  apostles — a  statement 
indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  is  an  anachronism ;  for  other- 
wise Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few  generations  aAer  the  same 
period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of  Scytliianus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  certain  Terebinth,  who  afterwards  called  himself  Bnddas.  We 
hare  already  stated  what,  without  any  question,  is  to  be  under- 
stood here  by  the  name  Bnddas.'  Now  if  it  is  clear,  that  by 
Bnddas  we  are  not  to  understand  any  historical  person,  the  name 
Scythian  also,  as  the  designation  of  a  historical  individual,  be- 
comes thereby  suspicious.  It  is  very  natural  to  take  it  as  simply 
a  geographical  name,  having  reference  to  those  populations  among 
which  Buddbaism  first  extended  itself.     Ueanwhile  we  venture 

'  Beaniobre  proper! j  raj  ected  the  Weatem  nuratiTU,  wboee  waul  of  antheDticitj 
ha  ntiifutoril/  pioTed,  and  oonfined  himielf  whallf  (o  the  OrienUl.  The  objectioni 
urged  by  Moaheim  >f;iliiat  thii  oourae  pouMu  bnt  Utile  force. 

*  It  hu  been  joetly  obaerred  that  the  Qreek  name  Tt^iSirtti  a  perhaps  only  a 
translation  of  the  Cbaldee  KQnia  b^  which  in  Che  Tarpims  the  Hebrew  word  n^K  l> 
rendered,  which  the  Aleiandriani  translate  T>(iCit/>(,  Another  hjpoUiMii  hai  been 
■tarted  hj  Ritler,  in  the  work  ahoTs  referred  to,  p.  29,  til,  tbat  the  Grwiiied  name  Tere- 
binthatiibMedona  predicate  of  Baddha,  origiDadng  in  thote  countries  where  Uani  he- 
cams  acqnainted  with  Buddbaism, — Tere-Eintu,  lord  of  the  HiodoM.  It  is  a  point  on 
which  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained.  Pouihlf  Terebinth  maj  haTO  been  a  bii- 
torical  parson,  to  whom  man;  Ihioga  aaorihsd  (o  Buddha  had  been  transferred. 
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not,  however,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  tlie  point,  aa  letters 
of  Mani,  addressed  to  a  person  of  this  name,  axe  cited.' 

The  Oriental  accounts  possess  a  great  deal  more  internal 
coherence  and  consistency.  They  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  histo* 
rians  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  Grecian  sources  ;  but 
the  Orienta]  writers  haTe  undoubtedly  made  use  of  older  records, 
in  arailing  themselves  of  which,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into 
the  same  errors  with  the  Greeks.' 

To  understand  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Mani,  we  must 
figure  to  onraetves  the  dreumstaaces  and  relations  under  which  he 
was  educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Persian ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  name  of  the  country  should  be  understood 
here  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to  aome  pro- 
vince belonging  to  the  great  Persian  empire.  In  favour  of  tbo 
latter,  might  be  adduced  the  fact  that  Hani  composed  his  works 
in  Uie  Syriac  language ;  whence  we  might  infer  that  he  was  a 
native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  where 
Syriac  was  the  Temacular  tongue.  This  fact,  however,  by  itself 
proves  nothing ;  for  even  without  this  supposition,  it  would  easily 
admit  of  being  explained,  that  as  the  Syriac,  through  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  Persian  Christians  with  the  Syrian  church, 
might  even  thus  early  have  become  the  language  of  books  among 
the  Persian  theologians, — so  Hani  may  have  been  induced  to 
employ  this  language  (although  it  was  not  his  native  tongue), 
hoping  by  this  means  to  promote  the  more  general  introduction 
of  his  doctrines  into  other  countriee.  It  is  said  that  he  Bprang 
from  a  family  of  the  Mi^ans  (the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste) ;  that 
at  the  age  of  manhood  ho  passed  over  to  Christianity,  and  became 
presbyter  of  a  church  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvaz,  principal  city  of  tho 
Persian  province  Hnzitis.  Whatevw  may  be  the  accuracy  of  these 
statemente,  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mani  was 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christianity 
at  some  lat^  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  with  regard  to  his  early  history 

'  Tid.  Fkbricli  bibL  One  vol.  vii.  r.  316. 

*  Tha  orieuul  nuntiTM  b  H«rb«lal'i  BibliotlAqne  Oriaatde,  tub  r.  Mini,— in 
the  Peruan  hiitaruii  MirhhoDd's  Ilutory  at  the  Susanidu,  tiled  in  SilTMCn  in  Btsy 
MAnoirw  lor  diTsraei  ■ntiqail^  de  la  Perte.  Puii,  1193.  !■  Abulphuag.  and  Po- 
eocke  Spedmeo  biat.  Anb. 
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to  be  able  to  (let«riiiine  vhether,  in  the  outset,  he  abandoned  the 
reli^on  of  hie  fathers  and  embraced  Christianity  from  honest  con- 
Tictioa,  and  afterwards,  repelled  by  the  form  in  which  the  latter 
was  presented  in  the  church  doctrine,  was  led  to  roTiTe  in  bis 
soul  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  earlier  religious  mode  of  think- 
ing, and  now  became  satisfied  that  by  combining  it  with  these,  he 
first  placed  Christianity  in  the  true  and  proper  light ;  or  whethw 
he  had  been  attracted  from  the  first  only  by  the  affinity  of  Chris- 
tianity with  many  Persian  ideas,  without  noting  the  ess^itial  dif- 
ference between  resembling  ideas,  according  to  their  peculiar  mode 
of  apprehension  and  position  in  Christianity  and  in  the  P^sian 
religion  ;  so  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  only  been  constructing 
for  himself  a  religious  system  of  his  own,  by  the  fusion  together 
of  Persian  and  Christian  elements. 

By  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  after  the 
expnlsion  of  the  Parthians,  the  efibrt  had  been  called  forth  among 
the  Persians,  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  their  fathers,  puri- 
fied from  foreign  elemente,  to  its  ori^nal  splendour.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  disputes  arose  on  the  question,  what  was  to  be 
considered  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster ;  and  particularly  on 
scTeral  points  which  had  been  left  undecided  by  the  previous  ro- 
i^ous  tradition ;  as  for  example,  whether  a  primal  essence  was  to 
be  supposed,  exalted  above  the  two  conflicting  principles.  Coun- 
cils were  held  for  the  purpose  of  inrestigating  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  pretended  prophets  arose,  who  were  for  eettiing  every 
difficulty  by  divine  inspiration.'  The  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itaelf  to  oppose  all  the 
foreign  religions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was  brought  into 
collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  had  been  suffered  to  make 
progress  without  disturbance  under  the  Parthian  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  shape  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  lively  and  profound  mind  like  Hani,  tiiat  he  was  called 
to  be  the  author  of  such  a  reformation  of  Christianity,  now  cor- 
rupted by  the  intermixture  of  Judaism,  as  should  sever  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  latter,  and  bring  it  into  more  intimate 
union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Hani — as  was  afW- 
wards  done  by  Mohammed — declared  himself  to  be  the  Paraclete, 

'  Seo  Hyde  hiiE.  relig.  vet.  Pen.  p.  276.    M&nolrea  anr  divenes  lotiquilA  ds  1> 
PeTS«  pir  g.  ie  &*C7,  p.  43. 
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promised  by  Christ,'  By  this  he  in  nowise  understood  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  a  homan  person,  an  enlightened  teacher  pTomised 
by  Christ,  who  was  to  bring  ont  still  more  distinctly  the  religion 
revealed  by  him,  in  his  own  spirit,  pnrify  it  from  the  cormptions 
of  Ahrijnan,  especially  from  those  which  had  spmng  from  the  in- 
termin^ng  of  Judaism,  and  lead  the  faitUbl  to  the  conscibus- 
Dcss  of  those  truths  which  men  in  tiie  earlier  times  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  understand.  By  him  that  perfect  knowledge 
should  be  given,  of  which  Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge 
reserved  for  some  future  period,  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.'  Accordingly 
Mani  could  denominate  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
promised  Paracleto  and  the  apostle  of  Christ ;  as  indeed  he  be- 
gan the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundamesti,  which 
was  so  famous  among  the  Manicheans)  with  tKe  following  words : 
"  Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  elec- 
tion of  God  the  Father.  These  are  the  words  of  salvation  from 
the  eternal  and  living  fountain."' 

He  first  made  his  appearance,  with  these  pretensions,  near  the 
close  of  Uie  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapur  I.  (Sapor),  about 
270.  To  an  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  lively  imaginaUon,  he 
united  various  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  for  tbe  purpose  of  diffusing  his  doctrines.  As 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  lie  is  said  to  have  been  distio- 
gnished  among  his  countrymen  ;*  the  fame  of  his  talents  as  a 
painter  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  Persia.  In  the  outset,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  favour  of  that  prince ;  bat  when  his 
heretical  doctrines,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  Magians,  came 
to  be  known,  he  was  obliged, — if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  later  legends,  and  tJie  hypothesis  was  not  invented  simply  to 
account  for  the  diScrent  portions  of  which  his  doctrine  is  consti- 
tuted,— to  seek  safety  from  p^^ecntion  by  flight.  He  now  made 
distant  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  tarried  for  a  con- 

'  Sea  Mirkbond  in  Smj,  p.  304.— Tit.  Boitr.  e.  Muiicb.  lib.  ili.  in  Csnini  laet. 
■Dtiq.  ai.  Bunige  and  OdUnd.  biU.  fUx.  T.  t.  I  826. 

*  See  Acti  cum  Felice  Muicbco,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Opp.  AngDMini,  T.  viii. 
■  Aagnatia.  c.  ep«l.  fiindameDti,  e.  &• 

*  TVIm,  howeTer,  pocnsMd no  <;rta( knowledge,  doDbtleu,  in  these Mien<»i.  Tetitin 
highlj  probable  tbat  a  good  deal  in  hii  ajritem  atood  cIomIjt  eonnected,  eren  when 
dive«tod  of  id  ni;tiiical  dreM,  with  a  partial  and  defective  knowledge  of  the*e  edenon. 
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Biderable  time  ia  the  province  of  Turkistan.  At  all  evenle,  an  im- 
portant effect  in  the  shaping  of  his  system  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
longer  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Buddhaism ;  and  this  acquired  bo  great  an  infln- 
ence  on  his  mind,  that  a  pecnliar  stamp  was  thereby  givgn  to  his 
whole  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  wider  range  to  his  aims,  which  now 
embraced  in  their  scope  the  blending  together  of  all  the  Uiree  reli- 
gions into  one.  From  one  of  the  grottos  consecrated  to  finddha* 
ism,  he  issued  forth,  with  those  symbolic  pictures  which  were  de- 
signed to  represent,  for  immediate  intnition,  the  doctrines  made 
known  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  his  retirement,  by  divine  re- 
velations. These  emblems  were  long  preserved  in  lively  r^nem- 
hrance  among  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Ertenki-Mani. 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  272,  Mani  returned  to  Persia, 
where  he  was  welf  received,  together  with  his  pictures,  by  Eor- 
mu2  (Hormisdas),  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned  to 
him,  as  a  safe  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh  at  Chu- 
sistan  in  Susiana.  But  this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two 
complete  years,  was  succeeded  by  Behram  (Varanea.)  He  also 
appeared  at  flrst  favourably  disposed  towards  Mani ;  but  pwhaps 
only  in  semblance,  and  with  a  view  to  loll  him  and  his  followers 
into  security.  He  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  betwixt  Mani 
and  the  Magians,  of  which  the  result  was,  that  Mani  was  pro- 
nounced a  heretic.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  flayed  alive,'  and 
his  skin  stuffed  and  hnng  before  the  gates  of  the  city  Djondisha- 
pur  in  277,'  to  terrify  his  followers. 

Let  US  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Buddhaist-Zoroastrian-Cbris- 
tiaa  system  of  doctrines  taught  by  Mani. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  qnestion,  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, absolute  Dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  principle  of  derivation  lying  at  ihe  ground  of  both 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — time  without  end  and  without  banning, 
the  Zervan  Acarenc,  answering  to  the  Gnostic  alin,  ^iHtf,  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  ov — sprang  first  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  reduc- 
ing the  duality  to  a  higher  unity  ;  or  whether  the  recf^ition  of 
such  an  original  unity  was  the  original  principle,  and  this  had 
only  become  suppressed  in  conscious  thought  through  the  predo- 
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min»nt  duali»tic  form  of  the  religion  as  a  practical  s;stoin  of 
living.  From  the  proclamation,  still  extant,'  of  tho  Persian  gene- 
ral and  Grand- Vizier  ti'ihr  Nersch,  after  his  invasion  of  Armenia, 
in  450,  it  is  clear  that  tho  acknowledgment  of  a  primal  essence, 
which  existed  before  the  antithesis  pronounced  in  the  creation, 
was  reckoned  to  the  Persian  orthodoxy.  We  find  here  a  view  of 
tho  matter  which  is  akin  to  that  Gnostic  scheme  that  rodnccd  the 
Dnalism  to  a  Monoism,'  and  supposed  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil  as  something  necessai-y  in  the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The 
first  germ  of  evil  is  hero  derived  from  the  supreme  essence,  from 
tho  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is  tlie  Perhaps  which  Gfod 
spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty,  which  must  some  time 
make  its  appearance,  before  everything  could  form  itself  out  into  a 
certain  and  stable  existence.*  The  opposite  doctrine  of  an  abso- 
lute Dualism  was  maintained  by  the  Magnsteian  sect,*  and  the  latter 
was  the  scheme  followed  by  Mani.  Thus  he  was  able  to  transfer 
the  Persian  Dualism  into  the  Buddhaist  opposition  of  spirit  and 
matter. 

He  supposed  accordingly  two  principles  absolutely  opposed  to 
each  other,  with  their  opposite  creations  ;  on  the  one  side  God, 
the  original  good,  from  whom  notliing  bat  good  can  proceed,  from 
whom  all  destruction,  punishment,  corruption,  is  alien, — the  primal 
light,  from  whom  pure  light  radiates ; — on  the  other  aide,  ori^nal 
evil,  which  can  work  only  by  destroying,  decomposing, — whose 
CBscnco  is  wild,  self-conflicting  uproar ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of 
which  flow  powers  of  an  altogctiier  corresponding  nature, — a  world 
full  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  fire  that 

'  Fint  oommtmlcatad  by  St  Mutia  in  hU  M^moina  bistonqoes  et  giSognphiquei 
)gr  I'AnD^iiie.  Parii,  1S19.  T.  ii.  p.  472,— but  more  full;,  aRer  anotber  rocennon, 
in  the  biataiy  of  tbe  religiooE  win  bfllweon  ArcoBnia  and  Porsia,  composed  by  tbo 
Arm'caUn  biaho])  Elisciu,  and  transUted  froiD  (lie  Armcniao  iuta  Engliah  bj  Prof. 
Newman.     London,  IBSO.     P.  11,  ff. 

'  See  above,  p.  G5. 

*  Tbia  remarkable  ilev  ia  eipresaed  in  tbe  followins  laognage  ;  "  Before  heaven  Or 
earth  eiisted,  the  great  god  Zerran  prajed  a  tbausaad  j-eara,  and  apabe  :  '  Wai  1  per- 
hapt  la  obtain  a  son,  Vonoiat  (Ormnad) ,  irbo  will  ereato  heaven  and  earth  7'  and  ho 
begat  two  m  his  body,  one  by  virtue  of  his  prayer,  the  other  bccauao  he  atii  /itThapt." 
Tbe  firat  waa  Ahiiman,  tbe  aon  of  doubt,  the  principle,  which  makes  everytbiog  a 
question.  We  hare  perceive  the  fountain-head  of  later  Chriatiaa  sccia,  in  which  Satan 
•Hit  deugnated  aa  tho  flral-bom. 

*  Seo  &haliri»lani,  in  Hyde,  1.  c  )>.  2^5. 
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burns  only  without  shining.  Those  two  kingdoms  sabsistcd  at  first 
wholly  separate  from  one  another.  The  Supreme  God  waa  tlie 
king  of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  sonrce  of  an  emanatiou- 
world  in  affinity  with  himself;  and  most  nearly  connected  with 
him  were  these  .^ons,  the  channels  for  the  diffueion  of  light  from 
that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  repreeentatives  of  the  Supreme  God, 
was  transferred  his  own  name ;  who  therefore  might  be  styled 
deities,  without  infraction  of  the  honour  due  to  the  primal  essence 
alone.'  In  the  letter  in  which  Mani  exhibited  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  religion,'  he  thus  describes  this  Supreme  God 
enthroned  in  his  kingdom  of  light :'  "  Ovev  the  kingdom  of  light 
ruled  God  the  Father,  eternal  in  his  sacred  race,  glorious  in  his 
might,  the  truth  by  his  very  essence,  ever  blessed  in  his  own  eternal 
being,  who  hears  within  him  wisdom  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
life,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve  members  of  bis  light,  that 
is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  kingdom.  In  each  of  his 
members  arc  hid  countless,  immeasurable  riches.  Bat  the  Father 
himself,  glorious  in  his  majesty,  incomprehensible  in  his  greatness, 
has  united  with  himself  blessed  and  glorious  .^ons,  in  numbers 
and  greatness  surpassing  estimation,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives, — for  in  his  exalted  kingdom  no  needy  or  feeble 
being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are  so  deeply  grounded 
in  the  blessed  earth  of  light,  thai  no  power  exists  by  which  they 
could  ever  be  destroyed  or  shaken." '  The  powers  of  darkness  were 
engaged  in  wild  conflict  with  one  another,  till  in  their  blind  struggle 
they  approached  so  near  the  realms  of  light,  that  a  glimmer  pene- 
trated to  them  for  the  first  time  from  that  before  unknown  kingdom. 
They  now  forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  and  attracted,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, by  the  splendour  of  the  light,  combined  with  one  another 
to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  of  light,  with  a  view  to  appropriate 
some  of  this  light  to  themselves.*    There  now  seems  to  be  something 

*  Like  the  AmsbaspanJa,  IieJ  of  the  Paraiim  rvlislon. 
'  The  epuCoU  fnndkiDeoti. 

"  Angustin.  contra  epist.  fiindanienti,  a.  13. 

*  This  earth  of  light  Mani  did  not  conceiTS  to  be  aDything  distinct  from  the  snprsine 
primal  essence,  but  all  to  be  BiDiply  a  shaping  at  tbe  one  divine  lighl-esacnCB. 

'  It  ia  Ofj  to  perpeire  the  idea  lying  at  bottom, — that  tbe  eril  principle  is  in  con- 
flict with  itself,  and  becomes  one  only  in  itrDggling  against  the  good ;  guch  ia  the 
power  which  tbe  good  exerts  on  evil  ilaelf ; — an  idea,  it  must  bo  nlloircd,  in 
contradiction  with  the  duatlstic  ihcory  of  an  absolute  evil. 
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like  inconsistency  in  ManJ,  when,  after  having  ascribed  to  the 
empire  Of  light  an  unshaken  stability,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a 
danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered  precautionary  measures 
necessary,  and  could  thus  express  himself: — "  Then  the  Father 
of  the  most  blessed  light  beholds  a  vast  desolation  rising  op  from 
the  darkness,  and  threatening  his  holy  ^ons,  unless  he  opposed 
to  it  an  extraordinary  divine  power,'  at  once  to  conquer  and  de- 
stroy tho  race  of  darkness  —  so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity."*  Simplicins 
and  EvodiuB  have  in  fact  here  accused  him  of  self-contradiction ; 
but  this  charge  applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolic  form 
of  representation,  than  to  the  train  of  thought  which  is  therein 
embodied.  The  fundamental  thought  with  Mani,  as  with  the 
Gnostics,  is  this — titat  tho  blind  force  of  nature,  which  resists  the 
godlike  element,  tamed  and  Bubducd  by  intermingling  vrith  it, 
should  finally  be  rendered  altogether  powerless.  And  accordingly 
ManI  conveys  the  Zoroastrian  theory  over  into  the  Buddhaist, — 
that  nature,  in  degrading,  disintegrating,  and  fettering  the  spirit, 
was  to  bring  about  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  final  result  would 
be  that  of  the  unspiritualized  nature,  nothing  would  be  left  behind 
but  the  dead  residuum,  and  this  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  anni- 
hilation.* To  this  last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhaistic 
view  of  the  world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did 
not  proceed,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  raler  over  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  gaard  its  boun- 
daries, caused  to  emanate  from  himself  the  ^on,  Mother  of  life.* 
The  name  of  this  Genius  denotes  that  it  stands  for  the  highest 
mundane  eoul, — that  the  divine  life  was  now  to  separate  itself 
from  the  unity  of  the  light-kingdom,  and  in  the  conflict  with  the 
ungodlike  element,  resolve  itself  into  individual  existences.  The 
mother  of  life,  like  the  inn  lopla  of  the  Yalontinian  system,  could 
not  OS  yet  be  afiected  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness.     Here  too  we 

*  Aliqnod  Duninin  >c  pracUnim  et  TirtDle  potens  DomsD.  In  (be  ZoroutrUn  syitem, 
•Im,  the  Amabaspuids  are  represented  ta  armed  dumploiu  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 

'  The  epstoU  fuadimenti,  in  the  work  de  fide  conin  Manichaos,  e.  1 1,  of  which 
Evodiaa,  hUhop  of  (Juls  in  Numidla,  wai  perhaps  tha  author, — (o  be  Toiind  in  tlie 
A|ipendiz  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St  Augaatin. 

*  See  Schmidt's  Essay  on  the  tbouund  Bnddhu.  Bee  the  Memoin  of  the  S(  Pctcrs- 
hatg  Academy,  183-1.     Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
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find  the  distinction  between  tlio  bighcr  mundane  soul  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  reflection  of  it,  which  miscs  iUclf 
with  the  kingdom  of  darknesB.'  This  mother  of  life  generate 
the  primitive  man,  with  a  view  to  oppose  him  to  tho  powers  of 
darkness  —  the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's  nature,  which 
we  observed  before  among  the  Gfnostics/  The  primitive  man,  in  - 
conjunction  with  the  five  pnre  elements,  fire,  light,  air,  water  and 
earth,  enters  into  the  conflict.  Here  we  recognise  again  the  forms 
of  intuition  borrowed  from  Farsism — reverence  towards  an  origi- 
nally pure  nature,  which  had  only  been  cormptccl  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Ahriman.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Parsian  doc- 
trine, a  life  which  had  flowed  out  fVom  the  kingdom  of  light  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original  elements.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  act  as  fellow-combatants  against  Ahriman's  destroying 
influences,  by  means  of  their  fructifying,  life-giving  power.  But 
tMs  would  be  an  element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhaistic  view 
of  nature ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the  preponderant 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modifled  in  Mani 
by  the  circumstance  thai  matter  does  not  mean  the  elements  of 
actual  nature,  but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world,  that  which  is 
it^f  but  one  radiatiou  and  form  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  essence.*  When  Mani  opposes  to  the  five. pure  elements 
of  the  kingdom  of  light,  the  five  elements  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, the  only  question  is,  whether  the  idea,  that  evil  is  ever  tho 
distorted  image  and  counterfeit  of  the  good,  or  the  idea  that  from 
the  kingdom  of  light  forms  must  go  forth  to  the  conflict  with  tho 
kingdom  of  darkness,  which  seem  like  those  of  the  latter, — is  the 
fundamental  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to  explain, 
how  visible  nature  arose  out  of  the  event  that  matter,  or  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  had  seized  upon  certain  divine  essences  or  elo- 
>  SimpUcins  (in  Epictet.  f.  187,  ed.  Sslmis.)  >ptlf  JeBcribes  the  Manichesu  doctrine 

in   thil  respect  :   Dfn    n  a-fHrit   iya/ii   xmrninrlai  Alyfuro,    luri   ri   ik\m  iymti  «t 
rftnx^  *•"■£  etnitra,    rii  /tntifit  tJi    5«(   lal   TJ>  Jb^.bjjh  (the   Jir  riiZ/ia)   ■■) 

*  The  iTfiTH  ittftiwit  of  Mini  mtj  be  compved  with  the  rfw'  Sf/furn  of  the 
Vilentinians,  tba  Adun  Kadmon,  md  eapecull}r  Iha  ]Csjoiiiorts  of  tho  ZendttTuta,  re- 
epecting  whom  many  similar  things  are  there  sud.  It  ia  quite  pmbsble  (liaC  Mani 
adopted  tbia  Paraian  idea  into  hia  ajstsin  ;  and  ve  ahall  aee  hereafter  liow  ho  might 
End  aomcthing  of  a  kindred  Ditnre  even  on  thia  side  in  Dnddhaiacn. 

"  Qninqne  elementa  nihil  aliud  iiuam  aahstautia  Dei.     Anguatin.  contra  Fauatnm, 
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mcnts  of  tho  spiritual  substances ;  and  this  corresponds  entirely 
with  the  Buddhaistic  scheme. 

Bat  the  primitiTe  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict;  ho  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  in  this  strait,  he 
praya  to  the  ruler  of  the  light-kingdom ;  and  tho  latter,  to  assist 
him,  causes  tlie  living  spirit  to  emanate.'  This  Spirit  raises  him 
up  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of  light;  but  meanwhile  the  powers 
of  darkness  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  part  of  the  armour  of 
the  first  man,  and  part  of  his  light-essence ;  which  is  the  mundane 
soul,  now  mixed  with  matter.'  Here  again  we  perceive  the  affinity 
of  Maui's  ideas  with  those  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  according  to  the 
latter,  too,  the  xirai  g<i<p!m  was  delirered,  it  is  true,  by  means  of 
the  Soter,  sent  to  her  assistance  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Hyle ; 
bnt  still  a  seed  of  the  diyine  life  had  fallen  down  into  matter,  and 
this  mnst  now  go  throagh  a  process  of  purification  and  derelop- 
mcnt.  It  must  so  come  about,  that  by  the  magical  power  of  the 
dinne  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly 
tumultuous  kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be  tamed  in  spite  of  itself, 
and  finally  rendwed  powerless.'  Tho  subjugation  of  that  tumul- 
tuous and  blind  nature-power  is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Mani,  it  is  said,  endeaTourcd  to  illustrate 
his  doctrine  by  the  following  parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a 
lion  plunge  into  the  midst  of  his  flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts 
into  it  a  ram ;  the  lion  spnngs  raTenoasly  to  the  spot  to  devour 
his  prey,  hut  in  so  doing  falls  into  the  pit,  from  which  ho  cannot 
extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  finds  means  of  deli- 
vering the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit,  thus  ren- 
dering him  harmless  to  his  flock.*  In  like  manner  ts  tho  kingdom 
of  darkness  rendered  harmless;  the  souls  it  has  devoured  are 
finally  delivered,  and  restored  back  to  their  native  element. 

After  tho  livii^  spirit  had  raised  man  once  more  to  the  king- 

*  Tha  {■•  rjii/ia  onaart  ■[■o  in  llie  Onoitin  a^tenu,  which  contain  >  good  dMi 
that  ii  uutogoiu  to  MuiicheUoi.     Acti*  ThomB,  ed.  Hilo,  f,  17. 

■  Tha  ^.j^S  i««--.. 

*  Titiu  of  Boatrk  (e.  Muuch.  lib.  i.  c.  12}  well  describe!  (he  Muricheui  dootrina  in 
tli«  fbUowing  wordi:  'O  iymtii  iiwMfut  irtriiXku  nri,  fuXiitutia  fui  )ii/i>  r>ir  Ift, 
»i   J-   iXnii.iiXi't  i"f''*'   •'•«  i -■"'•■  '-ii    S*?   r^t(,„,^i,, 

*  Diiputit.  0.  Archelio,  e.  !!••  Thii  lurallc  iietn  ever;  innrk  of  epnalneneM  j  it 
i>  *l  leul  wholly  in  the  ipirit  of  iklinichi:is:n. 
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dom  of  light,  he  made  preparations  for  the  process  of  purifjing  tl.e 
Boula  mixed  in  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness;  which  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  entire  creation,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  world.'  That  class  of  sonls  which  had  not  been 
affected  by  mixing  vith  matter  or  the  nature  of  darkness,  be 
raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed  in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  that 
from  thence  they  might  send  forth  their  influence  to  release  and 
draw  back  again  to  themselves,  by  means  of  the  refining  processes 
in  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  their  kindred  sonls, 
which  were  scattci-cd  through  all  nature,  and  held  in  bondage  by 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Conformably  with  his  Buddhaistico-Zoroastrian  view  of  the 
world,  Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Alniman,  of 
spirit  and  of  matter,  the  same  process  of  purification,  going  on  in 
the  physical  as  in  the  moral  world.  But  in  his  manner  of  carrying 
this  process  through,  he  confounded  together  the  physical  and 
ethical  elements,  in  contradiction  to  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
which,'  by  freeing  religion  entirely  from  the  system  of  nature, 
separated  these  two  elements  from  one  another.  As  the  religious 
system  of  the  Persians  assigned  an  important  place  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  tlie  physical  and  spiritual  world  be- 
tween Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying  forward  the  univer- 
sal process  of  development  and  purification ;  so  was  it  also  in  the 
system  of  Mani.  Very  nearly  the  same  that  the  syslom  of  Zoro- 
aster taught  concerning  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the  Sun, 
Mani  transferred  to  his  Christ, — the  pure  soul  sending  forth  its 
influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon.  Itepresenting  tho 
soul  as  having  sprung  from  the  primilive  man,  he  interpreted  in 
this  sense  the  biblical  name,  "  Son  of  Man "  (viht  dv6^ii9ou), 
and  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and  Jree  soul  enthroned  in 
the  sun,  and  its  kindred  soul  diflused  throughout  nature,  and  cor- 
rupted by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So,  too,  ho  distinguished  a 
son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter,  and  incapable  of 
sQftering,  from  a  son  of  man  crucified,  so  to  speak,  and  suffering, 
in  matter.'  Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itself  in  a  plant,  in  its 

<  Ab  in  tlie  A'alentinian  sfBlem,  tlie  Sol«r  begins  to  pnt  foith  his  influence,  aKer  Ire 
hu  been  firal  miBctl  lo  the  Sophia. 
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blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld  the  triumphant  evolution  of 
the  principle  of  light,  gradually  -working  ite  way  onward  to  free- 
dom fVom  the  bondage  of  matter ;  he  beheld  how  the  living  bouI, 
which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  members  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
oesB,  loosens  itself  from  the  confinement,  rises  in  ii-eedom,  and 
mingles  with  its  congenial  element  tlie  pure  air,  where  the  souls 
completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships  of  light  (the  sua  and 
moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their  native  country. 
But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and  staing,  is 
attracted  to  them  gradually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of  heat, 
and  incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is  planted 
and  sown. 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  mystical  philosophy  of 
nature,  which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange  myths,  occasion- 
ally bordering  on  immodesty,  but  containing  nothing  which  would 
appear  singular  to  the  Oriental  imagination, — sometimes  under 
the  disgoise  of  ChriBtian  expressions.  Thus  the  Uanicheans  could 
speak  of  a  suffering  son  of  man,  banging  on  every  tree — of  a 
Christ  crucified  iu  every  soul ;  and  in  the  entire  world.  They 
could  give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  symbols  of  the  sufiering 
Sod  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the  same,  and  even  with 
still  greater  propriety, — for  this  confounding  of  religion  with  the 
theory  of  nature  savoured  more  of  paganism  than  of  Chris^anity 
— the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  fables  as  a  drapery  for 
their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysins  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans, 
according  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  was  considered  by  them 
nothing  else  than  the  soul  swallowed  up  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
the  divine  life  rent  into  fragments  by  matter.' 

'  See  Alex.  Lycopol.  c.  5. — We  nmj  insert  here  some  peculiarly  cliancleriitic  pas- 
e*gu  Cram  Manichean  wrilings,  in  proof  of  the  exposition  given  above.  From  Mini's 
work  eulilled  Thesaurus  :  "  Viva  aninia,  que  earundem  (ndvenarum  potestatiim)  mcm- 
biia  lensbatnr,  hac  occsNone  laiata  evadit,  et  suo  purissiino  aeri  miscetar :  ubi  penilus 
■blntn  aniniB  adsoenduDt  ad  laeidas  Daves,  qua  sibi  ad  eveotionem  alqne  ad  saa  patriic 
Iransfretationein  mnt  prsparatn.  Id  vero,  qnod  tShac  adversi  generis  maculas  portal. 
per  nstniD  atqae  colores  parliculatim  descendil,  alque  arboribiia  cielerisqne  piantalioiii. 
bus  ac  Htis  omnibna  miscetor."  Enodios  de  £de,  c.  10.  Froni  Maui's  letter  to  ihe 
Virgin  Menoch  :  "  Agnoscendo  ex  quo  genere  aoiniarDm  emanaveris,  quod  est  eonfD- 
anm  mnnibna  gorporibna  et  saporibus  et  speciebns  variis  oohKreC."  Augnstini  optia 
imperfectum  contra  Jnlian.  lib.  iii.  $  172.  A  passage  from  the  Maoichean  Faaslai,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  oF  the  fifth  eentnrj,  in  which  the  Holy  StHrit  is  represented  as  the 
qaickening  and  fractifjing  power  of  Ood,  exerting  its  influence  through  the  air  on  iha 
refining  proceas-of  natnre,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Inrth  from  the  virgin  (■  doctrine 
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The  powers  of  darkncsa  wore  now  in  danger  of  being  gradually 
deprived,  through  tho  inflnenco  of  the  spirit  of  the  sun  on  the 
refining  process  of  nature,  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  hold 
imprisoned  in  their  membors.  The  soul  on  which  they  had  seized, 
striving  after  fVecdom,  and  attracted  by  its  kindred  Sun-spirit, 
gradually  liberates  itself  and  evaporates;  so  that  at  length, 
deprived  of  all  its  stolen  light,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  must  soon 
be  abandoned  to  ita  own  intrinsic  hatcfulnesa  and  doath.  AVhat 
was  to  bo  done  t  A  being  must  be  created,  in  whom  the  soul  of 
natnrc,  which  was  striving  to  liberato  itself,  might  bo  securely 
charm-bound— 4n  whom  all  Uio  scattered  light  and  life  of  nature, 
all  tliat  tho  powers  of  darkness  had  hold  imprisoned  in  their  mem- 
bers, and  of  which  tiiey  were  gradually  deprived  by  the  powers  of 
tho  Sun,  might  converge.  This  is  man,  tho  image  of  that  primi- 
tive man, — hence  destined  by  his  very  form  for  dominion  over 
nature.'  Tho  fact  was  as  follows.  That  majestic  shape  of  light, 
tho  primitive  man  (which  probably  also  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
Man  enthroned  in  tho  snn)'  shines  down  from  the  sun  into  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  or  material  nature.  The  powers  of  dark- 
ness are  seized  with  longing  after  the  shape  of  light,  but  at  the 
same  timo  with  dismay.  Their  prince  now  addresses  them : 
"  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  great  light  that  yonder  breaks 
forth  \  Behold  how  it  shakes  the  polo,  how  it  strikes  down  mul- 
titudes of  our  powers !  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  to 
me  whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power  ;  thus  will  I  make 
an  image  of  that  lofty  one,  who  appeared  so  glorious,  through 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  liberate  ourselves 
from  our  abode  in  darkness."  Thus  human  nature  is  the  imago, 
in  tliis  world  of  darkness,  of  a  higher  existence ;  by  which  image 

wb'ich  the  Manicbeiiu,  bdug  Docotie,  could  not  ftdmil  in  tbe  ptopec  eenM),  u  >  symbol 
of  the  birth  of  ihat  Jesua  pstibilis  from  the  virgio  womb  of  tho  earth,  through  the  in- 
rariDing  power  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit :  "  Spiritug  wncti,  qui  est  mijcEtu  lertis,  aeris  hune 
omnern  ambitain  eedem  fateMw  *e  diraraoriam,  cujoa  ex  Tiribna  sc  spiritali  profasiona 
tcrram  qaoqno  condpientem  gignora  patibilem  Jesum,  qni  est  vita  ao  silua  hoininum, 
□mni  Biispeasaa  ex  ligno.  Qoapropter  et  nobis  circa  universum  (all  tha  products  of 
nature,  as  forms  at  the  manifeatation  of  tha  same  diriua  principle  suffering  ui  tha 
bondage  of  nature,  of  the  same  Jesus  patibilis),  el  vobii  wmilitet  erga  paaem  at  calicem 
par  religio  est."     Auguslin.  c.  Faust,  lib.  ex. 

'  Cooipare  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 

'  Aloiand.  Ljicapolit.  c.  4 ;  Ei'ifia  !i  i>  ni.'.-  Ivfif^m   ninvrio,   >'■■  irn  ti  mZ  ir- 

/».... n.,. 
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tlio  Iiigher  existence  itself  is  to  be  attracted  hither,  and  held  fast 
in  its  domain.  When  they  heard  this,  ailer  long  deliberation 
among  themselTes,  they  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal, for  ihey  had  no  confidence  that  they  should  he  able  long 
to  retain  thia  light  among  themaelvea.'  They  thonghi  it  expe- 
dient, therefore,  to  introst  it  to  their  prince,  since  they  had  no 
doubt  that  in  tMs  way  they  should  be  able  to  gain  the  supre- 
macy. The  powers  of  darkness  proceed  now  to  intermarry  and 
produce  children,  in  whom  their  common  powers  and  natures  are 
once  more  represented;  and  ail  they  themselves  possess,  of  the 
essence  of  darkness  and  of  light,  is  reproduced.  All  tiiese,  their 
children,  the  prince  of  darknesB  devours ; — he  thus  concentrates 
in  himself  all  the  substance  of  light  that  bad  been  dispersed 
among  the  several  powers  of  darkness, — and  now  generates  man, 
in  whom  therefore  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  which  had  here  been  mixed  together,  are  united.  Man 
is  therefore  a  microcosm, — a  copy  of  the  entire  world  of  light  and 
darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the  powers  of  hearen  and  of  the  earth.' 
What  is  here  narrated,  continually  recurs  as  a  fact  in  the  course 
and  movement  of  Ttature;  at  the  Mrth  of  each  man,  the  wild 
forces  ofjnalter,  the  powers  of  darkness,  intermingle  toproduce 
human  nature,  in  which  (hey  mix  together  whatever  they  possess 
of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  life,  in  which  they  endeavour  to 
hind  fast  the  soul  of  nature,  which  is  held  captive  iy  them,  and 
which  ia  striwng  to  get  free. 

We  must  here  distinguish,  ia  the  Manichean  doctrine,  the  sym- 
bolic and  myUiical  forms  of  representation,  running  into  the 
imagery  of  Paraism,  from  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  which  were 
clearly  apprehended  by  Hani,  and  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of 

'  That  a  the  mun  point. 

'  Mini,  in  the  serenlh  book  of  the  work,  bearing  the  title  of  Theeanms  (idled  in 
Angnitin.  de  oatnta  boui,  c  46),  f.jt :  ConstmebaotnT  et  coDteiebantni  onminm  ima- 
giuea,  ocelestiam  h  teireoartun  Tirtatom  ;  nt  pleni  mdtliat  orbit  id,  qaod  formabatnr, 
limilitodinem  obtinereL"  We  hare  fbltaired  the  method  of  eonatming  the  Manichean 
ijatem,  diaputed  bj  Hoaheimf  acoording  to  which  man  iraa  Ginned  at  a  later  period  than 
the  rest  of  natare,  for  the  yarf  pDipoaa  of  holding  the  fleeting  eonl  in  nature  fait.  In 
Caronr  of  this  view,  fpeak,  for  the  moat  part,  all  the  pagugea  in  anr  fragnientary  aanrcea 
of  infonnatioD,  and  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Manichean  syitem  confirms  it.  Camp. 
B«u^  work  on  the  Mauichean  eyitem  of  religion,  p.  120,  ff.  One  puaige  from  Alex- 
ander of  Ljcopolis,  which  formcrV  seemed  to  me  againft  dija  view,  hu  been  mora 
correctly  explained  hj  Banr. 
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Buddhaism.  Mani  saya  himself,  that  what  tlicn  transpired,  still 
continues  to  taJce  place  at  the  generation  of  each  man,  where  the 
evil  nature  which  fomiB  the  human  body,  matter,  absorbs  the 
powers  of  light,  in  order,  by  thia  intenningling  of  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness,  to  form  man.'  From  these  words  it  is  quite 
apparent,  that  in  the  action  of  the  prince  of  diLrkness,  as  it  is 
represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation  by  which  man  is  formed 
in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing  nature,  is  meant  to  be  exhi- 
bited under  certain  forms  of  sense.  It  is  doubtless  only  another 
mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea,  when  it  is  said,  that 
the  powers  of  darkness,  to  escape  that  threatened  lot  of  despiri- 
iualization,  which  would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  to  hold 
fast  the  spirit  in  their  own  r^on,  combine  to  create  man,  pro- 
bably after  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  primitive  man,  that  thia 
form  mi^t  exercise  an  entrancing  power  over  the  soul,  that  strove 
to  return  to  its  original  fountain,  and  the  latter  be  thus  bound  to 
the  earth;'  just  as,  according  to  the  Buddhaistic  doctrine,  tho 
prince  of  the  Shimnus  seeks,  by  various  attractive  and  enticing 
objects,  to  hold  faat  tlie  souls  within  his  own  kingdom,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana.  In  all  these 
forms  of  representation,  we  find  the  same  fundumental  idea,  mark- 
ing the  destiny  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but 
is  yet,  through  the  transition-point  of  the  human  organism,  con- 
ducted onward  to  its  freedom. 

While  tho  souls  dispersed  and  scattered  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  nature,  or  the  light^cssence,  is  prevented  by  the  predominance 
of  matter  from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  the  light-nature,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attains  to  a  con- 
scious and  free  evolution.     The  spirit,  fettered  by  matter  in  the 

'  Augualin.  ic  naliirB  boni,  c.  46 :  Sicall  eliam  hiidb  lien  videmns,  corporum  farma- 
tricem  naturaia  mnli  indc  y'lrea  Brnncntem  fignnre,  iU  etiun  utedictDB  princepa  etc. 

*  See  Titiu  of  Bostnl,  in  the  preTuw  to  the  third  booh  of  his  irorlt  Bgunit  the  Mini- 
chcans  (in  Ciniaii  lect.  anliqa.  ed.  Bunsge,  AntTerp.  1T25,  T.  i.  f.  137)  :  'E>sm(  rit 
TB(  3>B[  ifxi'tm  ifiiffurif  Um-J,  il(  Sbji/hi  iSt  i^rx,'! — l^i  of  Adam,  as  their  pro- 
duction, Sfyxm  irittifims  xxi  Ills;  ™,  Sti/it  ^ux,"-  Atid  that  something  ia  hero  re- 
presented as  once  beginning,  which  continuallj  perpetuates  itself  in  the  generation 
of  men,  appears  from  what  Mani  saja  in  hia  letter  to  the  virgin  Menoch,  cited  in  Au- 
gnatin.  opus  imperfect,  contra,  Julian.  I.  iii.  c.  174  :  Sicut  aactor  animamm  Deue  est, 
ila  eorporum  auclor  per  concupiacentiam  diabolua  eat,  ut  in  riscatorio  (analogona  to 
that  former  bait  «hereb7  the  sonla  were  bound  to  bodiea),  per  eoDCUpiscentiam  mnlicris, 
iiiide  diabohis  anenpatiir  etc. 
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rest  of  nature,  becomes  first  released  from  these  fetters  in  man, 
comes  first,  in  him,  to  itself.  Here  first  begins  the  realm  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  freedom,  the  spirit  emancipated  from  the  bonds 
of  natural  necessity.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Manichean,  as  in  the 
Buddhaistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest  position — he  forms  the 
transition -point,  conditioned  by  the  act  of  freedom,  to  tlie  com- 
plete disenthralment  of  the  spirit  that  rises  wholly  above  the  cycle 
of  metempsychosis  to  a.  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bnddhaistic  system,  he  is  the  necessary  transition- 
point  to  the  becoming  T^irwana.' 

As  the  uniTersal  mundane  soul  seeks  to  subject  to  itself  matter 
in  the  mass,  in  the  great  mundane  bodies,  so  the  hnman  soul, 
that  is  of  the  same  deriTation,  should  govern  this  corporeal  world 
in  its  details.  "  The  first  soul,"  said  Hani,  "  which  flowed  from 
the  God  of  light,  received  this  structure  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  it  to  its  own  bit."'  The  soul  of  the  first  man, 
as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the  original  fountain  of  the  kingdom  of 
light,  was  therefore  endowed  with  pre-eminent  faculties. 

But  the  first  man  consisted,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  of  two 
opposite  elements,  a  soul  still  living  in  the  full  possession  of  its  ori- 
ginal power,  springing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom  of  light,*  and  a 
body  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  a  soul  in  afGnity  to 
it,  and  the  blind  material  faculty  of  desire  originating  in  the  same 
principle — the  wild  power  of  nature  that  resists  the  godlike  (the 

■  Aeoordiog  to  tha  Bnddhi  doctrine,  nun  u  in  thii  reapael  Baperior  even  lo  the  gods, 
wboenjoyaliteof  tereneblesBedneu,  endaring  throngh  inan]r  periodt  o(  the  world  j  for, 
like  all  indindual  ei'talence,  m  too  the  life  of  the  gods  miiBtsome  lims  or  other  come  to 
an  end,  while  only  in  ihe  Nirwuii  ia  to  be  found  an  eternal  rest  beyond  all  possible 
chnnge.  By  the  brief  dnratton  of  his  eiiitence)  and  the  mnltiTorm  trials  and  Bufferings 
which  (all  to  hii  lot,  man  ia  adaiDniihiid  to  strire  ttter  that  higher  end.  But  the  gods, 
through  defanlC  of  auch  admonilion,  may  eaailj  be  drawn  awaj  from  that  highest  end, 
and  becomsM  fettered  to  their  individual  existence,  which,  however,  is  one  of  the  cbange- 
abla  forms  of  the  spirit,  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond  it.  To  man,  in  this 
world  of  trials  and  conflicts,  Tarions  meana  are  given  of  rendering  hicnself, — byasericB  of 
mentorious  works,  actions,  conditioning  destiny, — worthy  of  the  Nirwana  ;  bnl  these  op 
poftnnilies  are  wanting  to  the  goda.  See  Schmidt's  Essaya  above  cited,  vol.  ii.  p.37. 1834. 

*  Opers  pretinmest,  adveHere,  qoia  prima  anima,  que  a  Deo  Inminis  manavit,  acce- 
pit  fabricam  iatam  curporis,  nl  earn  (neno  bdo  regeret.  Hani's  words,  in  hia  letter  to 
the  virgin  Menoeh,  in  Auguat.opns  imperTect.  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  g  1B6.  T.  x.  opp.  ed. 
Benedictin.  P.  ii.  f.  1122.    Paris,  1690. 

'  Quasi  do  primn  Gida  flore  snUUnlie  (namely,  lucis  Dinntr),  anys  Mani,  in  liis 
letter  to  a  certain  1'alrictus.     L.  c. 
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■^u^ii  dXayof.')  This  clement,  afQniag  to  the  king^loin  of  darkness, 
supplied  a  channel  for  the  introduction  of  its  inflaenccs.  The  powers 
of  darkness  must  now  come  to  see  how  the  light-natnro  concen- 
trating itself  in  man,  became  thereby  more  powerfal ;  and  they  must 
resort  still  to  the  same  artifices  by  which  they  sought  at  first  to  hold 
fast  in  their  kingdom  the  element  of  light  which  had  fallen  down  into 
it,  in  order  to  retain  nnder  the  ban  of  their  kingdom,  this  spirit  con- 
centrated in  the  Immaa  nature,  which  threatened  to  free  itself  from 
the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  upward  to  its  original  fountain. 
Ilcnce  they  must  seek  to  draw  him  down,  by  every  possible  entice- 
ment, to  tiie  world.  They  invited  man,  as  it  is  symbolically  ex- 
pressed, to  partake  of  all  the  fruita  of  the  trees  of  Paradise.  Only 
they  would  hinder  him  from  eating  of  tho  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  is,  would  suppress  in  him  the  consciousness 
of  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  bis  true  nature,  and  of  that  which 
is  in  contradiction  to  it, — would  make  him  worldly.  Yet  an 
angel  of  light,  or  Christ  himself  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun),  coun- 
teracted their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  which  was  found  in 
the  narratire  in  Genesis  concerning  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit, 
considered  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  They  believed  thai 
in  the  representation  of  that  earliest  record,  they  saw  only  the 
influence  of  the  evil  principle,  when  tho  parts  vera  reversed,  and 
what  should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness  was 
transferred  to  God,  and  what  belonged  to  the  Genius  of  light, 
applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.' 

*  Bsat  hu  endeavourod  (o  shevr  tbat  the  hjpoUieaia  of  two  aoiili  in  mu,  which  can- 
not be  demonstrated  from  the  worde  of  Maui  binuelf  to  bo  a  Manicbean  doctrine,  dace 
not  belong  to  the  >;<t«m.  It  maj  be  perhaps,  that  the  eiprewiDa  "  two  aools"  is 
Bomcthiiig  foreign  Co  ManicUeiam ;  since,  according  to  Maui's  doctrine,  sonl,  spirit, 
light,  godlike,  are  identical  nations.  Bat  tbe  thing  iteelf,  which  the  opponents  of 
Manichfllsm,  from  iheir  oant  point  of  view,  have  deaignated  with  this  name,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  such  a  motive  prindplo  in  affinity  with  matter,  the  fountain  of  sinful  denircs, 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  Manichean  system. 

*  This  view  of  the  matter  we  most  ascribe  to  Mani,  if  we  may  ventnre  to  consider 
what  is  cited  as  spoken  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view,  in  the  preliu»  to  the  third 
book  of  Titus  of  Boetra  againsi  the  Manichean*,  towards  the  end,  as  containing  the 
thoughts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least,  lean  lind  nothing  therein,  a*  Banr  professes  to  do, 
which  is  iucougruoas  wi^  the  other  ideas  of  Mani ;  hut  as  I  have  unfolded  it  with  a 
constant  reference  to  Daur's  objoctiona,  it  seems  to  me  to  agree  perfeelly  well  with  this 
man's  spirit  and  train  of  thought ;  although  I  allow  that  it  farms  no  necessary  member 
of  the  Manichean  sydtem,  aud  tliat  possibly  some  later  person  may  have  thni  expounded 
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When  tlio  powers  of  darkneas  saw  Uicir  plots  against  the  light- 
Bpirit  concontratfid  in  human  nature,  which  they  vould  hold  cap- 
tive by  every  possible  charm  within  the  bonds  of  nature,  thus 
defeated,  they  made  trial  of  anotlicr  expedient.  They  seduced 
the  first  man,  through  his  as&ociato  Eva,  to  abandon  himself  to 
the  impulses  of  carnal  desires,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  prove 
faithless  to  his  light-essence,  and  make  himself  a  slave  to  nature. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  soul,  which  in  its  original  powers 
should  have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became  divided  by 
propagation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body ;  so  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  continually  to  repeat  over 
what  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  every  thing  depended  on  man's  learning  how  to  disttn- 
gnish  from  one  another  the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature, 
and  since,  according  to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  man's  origin  (anthropogony),  taken  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  (cosmogony),  which  clears  up  this  point, 
Mani  taught  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a 
right  understanding  of  these  doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his 
"  epistle  of  the  foundation,"  he  says :  "  Had  it  been  given  man 
to  perceive  clearly  how  the  matter  stood  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  tran- 
sitory existence  and  to  death."  And  hence  he  writes  to  the 
virgin  Henoch  :'  "May  our  Ood  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and 
reveal  to  thee  his  justice,  that  theu  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine 
stock.'  Even  thou  art  become  light,  since  thou  hast  known  what 
thou  wert  before — from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  sprung ;  which 
race,  intermixed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless 
forms ;  for  as  souls  are  begotten  of  sonls,  so  the  bodily  structure 
is  composed  of  the  corporeal  nature.  What  is  born  of  the  flesh, 
then,  is  flesh,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit.  But  know 
that  the  spirit  is  the  soul — soul  from  soul,  flesh  from  flesh.'" 

iha  record  in  Oflaesis,  conlflmplated  from  the  ManiclieBn  painL  afvinw.  Moreover, 
Aognstin  &vuim  tlio  •uppoaitloD  that  this  wu  the  Maniohean  doctriae  (do  Genesi 
conln  Muiicheos,  lib.  ii.  §  39):  Bic  Uti  credunl,  quod  urpena  ille  ChriMoa  fa«rit  et 
Denm,  uesclD  qDGm  genti*  tenebramm  illnd  proccptum  dedine  oonfingDiil,  tuiqnaiD 
iDvidsret  homiaibiu  acientUm  boni  et  mali. 

'  Ausastin.  opni  imper&cL  c  Jalwn.  lib.  iii.  §  172. 

*  The  reveUtian  couuli  preciuly  in  tbU,  that  man  is  brought  10  a  conBciouinfW 
of  hii  light-nahire. 

'  According  to  bis  ijalcm  o(  lightcnianatiaii,  Mani  could   aiai,r.  no  dislinclion  lie- 
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He  appealed  t«  the  practice  of  infant  baptism — a  practice,  there- 
fore, which  muBt  have  already  become  general  in  the  PerBian 
Church — as  a  proof  that  Christians  themseWes  presupposed  by 
th^r  [Itactical  conduct  the  existence  of  such  a  stain  in  liuman 
nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he,  in  the  letter  above  cited,'  "  is 
all  sin  actual  ain }  Why  then  does  any  individual  receive  the 
cleansing  by  water  before  he  has  done  a  sinful  act ;  sine*  in  kvn- 
self  considered  he  has  contracted  no  guilt?  But  if  he  has  con- 
tracted no  guilt,  and  yet  must  be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action 
they  do  of  themselves  bear  witness  to  the  derivation  from  an  evil 
stock ; — yes,  those  very  persons  do  so,  whose  fatuity  keeps  them 
from  understanding  what  they  say  or  what  they  imply  in  their 
own  acts." 

The  light-nature  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  fountain-head, 
from  which  all  human  souls  are  derived ;  but  on  account  of  its 
continual  division  and  contamination  by  matter,  the  spirit  bas 
lost  much  of  the  original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh 
from  the  kingdom  of  light.  That  original  power  of  the  free  light- 
nature  is  what  the  law  presupposes,  in  order  to  its  being  fulfilled. 
"  The  law  is  holy,"  said  Mani ;  "  but  it  is  a  holy  law  for  the  holy 
Boul ;  the  commandment  is  just  and  good, — but  it  is  so  for  the 
jiist  and  good  soul,"*  In  another  place,' he  says,  "If  we  do 
good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh,  for  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  Galat.  t.  1 9  ;  or  if  we  do  evil,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the 
soul,  for  the  frnit  of  the  spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the  apostle  to 
the  Bomans  exclaims,  '  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not; 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  do  I.'  There  you  bear  the 
voice  of  the  struggling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  gainst  the 
slavery  of  lust ;  for  she  is  pained  tliat  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should 
work  in  her  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the 
law  discovers  to  her  its  turpitude ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law 
she  is  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  eril — since  it  condemns 
the  works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires  and  prizes ;  for  all 
the  bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust,  is  sweet  to  the 

Iwecn  the  Spirit  ofOod  and  the  tpirit  of  mtn,  -  between  ipiril  and  son).  Tbli  again 
cnincidcd  entirul;  with  the  Baddhtiil  doctrhie. 

■  Augustin.  opug  imperfscl.  c.  Jalian.  lib.  iii.  §  197. 

'  L.  c.  e  186. 

»  L.  t.  g  177. 
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soul — it  is  that  by  which  she  is  nurtured  and  grows  vigorous. 
In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abBtains  lW>ni  all  the  pleasures 
of  lust,  is  wakeful,  becomes  mature  and  progressive ;  hut  by  the 
gratifications  of  lust,  the  soul  is  wont  to  he  enfeebled." '  Now, 
to  procure  the  final  deliverance  of  Us  kindred  nature,  the  sonl, 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the 
complete  victory  over  the  evil  principle,  and  raise  it  upward  to 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  which 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole  fining-process  of  nature,  and  of 
the  spiritoal  world, — both  of  which,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Mani's  system  above  explained,  constituted  one  whole, — should 
reveal  himself  in  humanity.* 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness. 
"  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,"  said  Mani,  expltuning  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  views  the  words  of  St  John,  "  but  the 
darkness  comprehends  it  not.  The  son  of  primeval  light,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  any  union  wilJi 
a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed  himself  in  a  shadowy,  sensible 
form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perceived  by  sensual  men."  "  The 
Supreme  Light,"  says  he,  in  another  fragment,'  "  when  it  placed 
itself  on  a  level  with  its  own,  being  among  material  things,  as- 
signed to  itself  a  body,  although  it  is  all  of  it  bnt  one  nature." 
In  ddence  of  his  Docetism,  he  cited  the  fact,  explained  after 
his  own  arbitrary  manner,  that  Christ,  on  a  certain  occasion  when 
the  Jews  would  have  stoned  him,  passed  on  untouched  through 
the  multitude  ;  also,  that  Christ,  at  his  transfiguration,  appeared 
to  the  disciples  in  his  true  form  of  light.*  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  of  Christ  or  Messiah  only  by  a  catachresis,  in  accommoda- 
tion to  the  notions  of  the  Jews.'  The  prince  of  darkness  sought 
to  bring  about  the  cmcifixiou  of  Jesus,  not  being  aware  that  he 

'  Angaattn.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  §  177. 

*  CoDcerniiig  the  incanutioni  of  the  ann  in  the  old  orienUl  tjatena  of  religioD,  cons. 
Crentier's  STmbolik,  lut  «d.  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  207.  It  iru  irhoUj  in  scoordaDce  vilb  the 
Henichein  gjetem,  that  the  MaDicheuu,  cited  in  Alexander  of  Lj'copolii  (c.  24],  said, 
ChriKuthe  wi  is  ri>  irrm  rurrm.  Sotoo,  inthe  Acliellioina,  p.  10:  Kii;ii,  i 
1>  rifit  £,  Kti  %nfx>t*>"i  ^i  riwmt  ami  l-ymi  i^un  rin   raJi  I(J-i.(  rtt  hi  hi 

'  lu  the  letter  (o  *  certain  Adas  or  Addae.  Fabrieii  Diblioth.  grxc.  ed.  nov.  Vol. 
TiL  f.  316. 

*  See  the  fragments  Irom  Kfani'i  letters,  L.  c. 

'  'H  Tw  X;i(r>i  wftnytfix  irt/im  irri  tzTa;]^i;it<'nx».     L.  c. 
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was  superior  to  all  suffering ;  tbc  crucifixion  was,  of  course,  & 
mero  semblance.  This  scorning  trausaction  symbolized  the  cru- 
cifixion of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter,  whicb  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun 
would  raise  up  to  itself.  As  the  crucifixion  of  that  soid  which 
was  dispersed  through  all  matter,  served  but  to  accomplisli  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  bo  much  more  was  this 
the  effect  of  the  seeming  crucifixion  of  tho  Supreme  Soul,  llenco 
Mani  said,  "  The  adversary  who  wae  lioping  to  crucify  the  Sa^ 
viour,  the  Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What 
seemed  to  he  done  in  this  case  is  one  thing;  what  was  really 
done  another." '  The  Manichean  theory,  which  represented  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mci'o  symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
apocryphal  account  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles'  During  tlio 
agony  on  tho  cross,  Christ  appears  to  the  afflicted  John,  and  tells 
him  that  all  tills  is  done  but  for  the  sake  of  the  lower  populace' 
in  Jerusalem.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now  vanishes,  and 
instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  surronnded  b;  a  count- 
less multitude  of  other  forms,  still  representing,  however,  but  one 
shape  and  one  image  (a  symbol  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  Boul  manifests  itself,  although  it  is  lu  truth  but  one  and  the 
same.)  A  divine  voice,  full  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross, 
saying  to  him,  "  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  called  some- 
times the  Word,  sometimes  Christ ;  sometimes  the  Door,  some- 
times the  Way ;  sometimes  the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun,  some- 
times tho  Besurrection,  sometimes  Jesus ;  sometimes  tho  Father, 
sometimes  tho  Spirit ;  sometimes  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth  ; 
sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes  Grace." 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the 
Fersians,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  tho  wliole  course  of 
the  world  to  bo,  not  a  reconciliation  of  the  good  and  tho  evil 
principles — a  supposition  which  would  have  been  at  war  with  hie 
whole  theory — hut  a  total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  dark- 


■  From  tho  opUtoU  fundamenli,  Enod.  de  fide,  o.  28 ;  Tli»  Ju'm/ui  rii  Si.'nr  ItntJ'i- 
r^m,  lutTMiifZrSiu  t^  S\if.  Alci.  LyeipoUt.  c.  4  :  Cbristua  in  omni  mnndo  ut  omni 
animA  crucifitna.  Secundiu.  cp.  ad  AuguMlii,  Tbe  wordi  of  the  Manichcaii  FaiiMuB, 
Augustiii.  c.  Fauitnm,  lib.  32  :  Crncis  ejnt  mfitio  Gzio,  qua  noilne  aoiuuE  panioiiii 
monstrentar  valnera. 

'  [i.{;^«  iT^'tik,,,.     Couca  Nit.  ii.  Actio  \.  Ml.  Mami.  T.  lili.  f.  1C7, 
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ness,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  uttor  impotence.  This 
was  in  accordance  also  with  his  Buddhaistic  doctrine.  Matter, 
afW  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  for^gn  light  and  life,  wa.s  to 
be  conrerted  by  fire  into  an  inert  mass.'  All  souls  were  capable, 
by  means  of  thdr  light-nature,  of  participating  in  the  redemption ; 
but  if  tbey  voluntaril;  surrendered  themselves  to  the  service  of 
sin  or  darkness,  they  wonld,  in  pnniahmeut,  be  banished,  at  the 
general  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  dead  mass  of  matter, 
and  stationed  there  as  a  watch  over  it.  On  this  point  Mani,  in 
his  epistola  fandamenti,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "  The  souls 
that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  by  the  love  of  the  world 
away  IVom  their  original  natare  of  light, — that  have  become  ene- 
mies to  the  holy  light,  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  deBtmction 
of  the  holy  elements, — that  have  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
fiery  spirit,  and  by  their  deadly  persecution  of  the  holy  church,' 
and  of  the  elect  who  are  found  therein,'  have  oppressed  the  obser- 
vers of  the  heavenly  commandments, — these  souls  shall  be  pre~ 
eluded  from  the  bleBsednesa  and  glory  of  the  holy  earth.  And 
since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  they 
shall  continue  to  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so  that  the  peaceful 
earth  and  those  realms  of  immortality  are  shut  against  them.  This 
shall  be  their  portion,  because  they  have  so  devoted  themselves  to 
evil  works  as  to  become  estranged  from  the  life  and  freedom  of 
the  holy  light.  They  will  not  be  able,  ^en,  to  £nd  admittance 
into  that  kingdom  of  peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to  that  frightful 
mass  (of  matter  or  darkness  left  to  itself)  over  which,  too,  there 
must  needs  be  a  watch.  Thus  these  souls  shall  continue  cleaving 
to  the  things  they  have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  them- 
selves  from  them  when  it  was  time.*"  It  is  clear  that  Mani  did 
not  entirely  agree  in  his  doctrine  of  the  last  things  either  with 
Buddhaiam,  or  with  the  Zoroastrian,  or  the  Christian  system,  but, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  bis  own. 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  with  regard  to  the 
eoureea  of  reUgioue  knowledge,  they  considered  the  revelations 

'  Tit.  BmIt.  i.  e.  30.     Alei.  Lyoopolit.  c.  6. 

*  Tlut  i>,  the  MinicheiD  teel. 

'  PenecDtion  of  tlis  Braialiis  uf  tbe  HaniulieaDB,  the  Eleeti,  ma  a  tcimc  of  peculiar 
die, — whally  in  accordance  witli  iho  oriental  ideas  of  ibe  prjcatt. 

•  Ue  Bde,  c.  4. 

VOL.   11.  P 
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of  the  Paraclete,  or  Mani,  aa  the  highest  and  only  infallible 
authority,  whereby  everything  clee  waa  to  be  judged.  They  went 
on  the  principle,  that  Mani's  doctrine  embraced  the  absolute 
truths  which  enlighten  the  reason; — whatever  did  not  accord 
with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it  might  be  found. 
They  received  in  part,  it  is  true,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Bnt  judging  them  by  that  standard  principle  which  we 
have  mentioned,  they  indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism  in 
applying  them  to  points  of  doctrine  or  ethics.'  Sometimes  they 
asserted  that  the  original  records  of  the  religion  had  been 
faJsified  by  various  corruptions  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (tares 
among  the  wheat)  ;'  sometimes,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had 
accommodated  themselves  to  existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view 
to  prepare  men  gradually  for  the  reception  of  the  pure  truth ; 
sometimes,  that  the  apostles  themselves,  when  they  first  appeared 
in  the  character  of  teachers,  were  entangled  in  various  Jewish 
errors.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  first  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Paraclete,  men  were  enabled  to  dlBtinguisb  the  true  from  the 
false  matter  in  the  Nev  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faustus 
lays  down  the  principles  of  Manicheism  on  this  point  as  follows  :* 
"  Of  the  New  Testament  we  take  only  what  is  said  to  the  honour 
of  tiie  Son  of  glory,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apostles ;  and  by 
the  latter  only  after  they  had  become  perfect  and  settled  in  thdr 
faith.  Of  the  rest,  which  was  either  said  by  the  apostles  in  thdr 
simplicity  and  ignorance,  while  they  were  yet  inexperienced  in 
the  truth ;  or  inserted,  with  malicious  design,  by  the  enemy ;  or 
incautiously  asserted  by  authors,*  and  transmitted  to  posterity, — 
of  all  this  we  desire  to  know  nothing.  I  moan,  namely,  such 
assertions  as  tbese,  that  he  was  born  shamefully  of  a  woman, — 
that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew, — that  he  offered  sacrifices  like 
a  heathen,— that  he  was  meanly  baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness, 
and  miserably  tempted  of  the  devil."  These  same  Manicheans, 
who  slavi&hly  submitted  their  reason  to  all  that  Mani  had  uttered, 
as  if  it  was  a  divine  revelation,  were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  rea- 

1  This  wta  laid  of  them  alreid;  hj  TiCur  of  Bosln,  in  the  beginning  of  hit  third 

'  Sea  ibnvs  the  similir  principlcsof  (he  OementinesreapcclingtlieOld  Tealanicnl. 

'  A  pud  AngaaliD.  lib.  intii. 

*  Ninit);,  the  aitthora  of  the  Oospels,  who  vcre  not  (postlee. 
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Bon,  and  vonlil  bare  themselves  regarded  as  the  only  rational 
class,  inasmnch  as  they  only  knew  how  to  separate  what  was  con- 
aistent  with,  from  what  was  repugnant  to,  reason  in  the  Now 
Testament.  The  Manichean  Faustua  says,  to  him  that  believes 
without  inquiry  whatever  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament : 
"  Thou  blind  believer  of  everything,  who  banisheat  reason,  that 
gift  of  nature,  from  humanity ;  who  makeat  it  a  matter  of  t^on- 
acience  to  decline  judging  between  the  true  and  the  false;  thoa 
art  as  afraid  of  separating  the  good  from  ite  opposite,  as  chil- 
dren are  of  a  ghost.'"' 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  church  constitution  of  their  own, 
suited  to  the  distinction  of  tlie  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  in  the 
old  religions  of  Asia; — the  twofold  mode  of  representation 
already  described  being,  in  truth,  based  on  such  a  distinction, 
existing  within  the  sect  itself.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
evident  that  Man!  differed  entirely  from  the  majority  of  the 
fonnders  of  GtnoBtic  sects.  The  latter  wished  to  alter  nothing  in 
the  existing  Christian  Church ;  they  were  desirous  only  of  intro- 
ducing, in  addition  to  the  confession  of  faiUi  for  the  ^{'u;^/x«f,  a 
secret  doctrine  for  the  -rviu/Mxrixoi.  Mani,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  hare  himself  r^arded  as  a  man  of  God,  endowed  with 
divine  authority  for  the  reformation  of  the  entire  Church.  He  was 
for  giving  the  whole  Church,  which  had  become  wholly  degene- 
rated,' in  his  view,  by  the  corrupt  intermixture  of  Judaism  with 
Christianity,  a  new  shape.  There  was  to  be  but  one  true  Chris- 
tian Church,  formed  after  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Mani. 
Within  this  Chnrch  there  were  to  be  two  distinct  grades.  The 
great  mass,  consisting  of  the  exoterics,  were  to  constitute  the 
Auditors.  To  them  the  writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  be  read, 
and  his  doctrines  presented  in  their  symbolical  and  mythical 
form ; — but  they  were  to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner 
meaning.  It  may  be  imagined  to  what  pitch  of  expectation  the 
minds  of  these  Auditors  wonld  be  raised  when  these  enigmatical, 
mys  tor  ions- sounding  things  were  set  before  them,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  they  were  hoping  to  find  lofty  wisdom  in  what  was  so 
obscure  and  unintelligible.      The  Esoterics  wore  tho  Elect  or 

'  AogiutiD.  c.  Faiut.  lib.  xriii.  4I10  lib.  xL 

*  UcDca  lie  oiled  oihsr  Ckriitiuu,  Dot  ChriWiani,  bat  Galileuu.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
sriDC.  Tol.  vii.  f.  316. 
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Perfect,'— the  eacerdotal  caste,  ttie  Brahmins  of  tbe  ManlclieaDs.' 
They  held  a  Tery  important  place,  according  to  the  Manichean 
doctrine,  in  the  great  refining  process ;  they  formed  the  link  of 
transition  hetneen  the  earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metemp- 
sychoBia,  and  the  kingdom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara 
and  the  Nirwana); — they  constituted  the  last  stadium  of  the 
purification  of  the  epirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the  bondage  of 
natnre.  Their  mode  of  life  must  answer  to  the  position  which 
they  thus  held — utter  estrangement  from  the  world,  in  the  Budd- 
haist  sense,  which  was  applied  to  Christian  asceticism.  They 
were  to  posBcas  no  worldly  property,  but  were  bound  to  lead 
a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life;  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage, from  all  strong  drinks,  and  from  all  animal  food.  They 
were  to  be  distinguished  for  a  holy  innocenco  that  shrunk  from 
injuring  any  living  thing,  and  religioua  reverence  for  the  divine 
life  which  was  diffused  through  all  nature.  They  were  not  only 
to  refrain,  therefore,  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  but 
even  from  pulling  up  an  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  9oi?er.  The 
whole  round  of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  particulars, 
the  signaculnm  oris,  the  signaculum  manuum,  and  the  signacalnm 
sinus.*  The  Auditors  were  te  see  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  reverence 
them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  should  look  upon  them  as 
their  mediators,  in  direct  communication  with  the  kingdom  of  light. 
By  their  kindness  to  the  Elect,  the  Auditors  should  enter  into 
the  companionship  of  their  perfection ;  and  the  defects  adhering 
to  them  in  consequence  of  their  less  rigid  life,  would  be  made  up 
by  the  merits  of  their  superiors ; — and  among  these  defects  were 
reckoned  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  the  eating  of  flesh.  The  harm  thus  done  was  to  be  repaired  by 
their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence  with  the  Elect.* 
The  importance  attached  by  Buddhaism  to  the  kind  offices  <tf  the 

'  Ti>.ii»,  locording  to  Theodorslue, — •  term  vrhiuh  tecura  once  mote  among  tbe 
Gnostio  Minichean  sects  of  tbe  middle  age. 

'  Faustva,  quoted  bj  Angustiii,  call)  tbem  the  laceTdoUle  geon*. 

'  See,  t.  g.  Augostinus  de  moiibus  Maaiohieoram.  c.  10,  ot  seq.  The  word  aignaca- 
lum  seems  to  me  to  denote  here,  oot  a  sign,  bat  a  geal,  a  means  of  safe  keeping,  as  % 
tranalatioD  of  tbe  Greek  rffiyii,  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

*  To  Ibis  Ephram  Sjrua  refers,  when  he  secusea  the  Manicheaita  of  besloiving 
absolution  in  return  for  the  bread  giTpn  to  them.  See  the  eitraclB  published  by  A.  F. 
W.  von  Wegner,  in  his  work  de  Maniciucorum  iudulgentiis,  Lijia.  1827,  p.  69,  ol  >eq. 
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pious,  shewn  towards  the  Buddhas  who  made  their  appearance  in 
humanity,  waa  transferred  by  the  Manicheana  to  l^e  kind  offices 
abevn  by  the  Auditors  to  the  Elect.  And  it  was  also  according 
to  the  Buddhaist  doctrine,  that  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this 
sort,  shewn  in  the  different  modes  of  human  existence  passed 
through  by  metempsychosis,  one  might  gradnally  accumulate  such 
a  store  of  good  vorks,  as  to  arise  at  length  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Buddha.' 

From  tMs  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  entire  religious  society.  As  Mani  wished  to  bare  himself 
regarded  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Glirist,  so  aiter  Christ's 
example,  he  chose  twelve  apostles.  This  institution  continued  to 
exist ;  and  twelve  such  persons,  with  the  title  of  Af agistri,  had  the 
government  of  the  whole  sect.  At  the  head  of  these  was  placed 
a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  represented  Mani. 
Subordinate  to  these  there  were  sixty-two  bishops,  answeiing  to 
the  sixty  or  sixty-two  disciples  of  Jesus ; '  and  under  these  last 
were  presbyters,  deacons,  and,  finally,  travelling  preachers.' 

As  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 
among  the  Manicheans,  it  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  credible  account  waa  known  to  exist  about 
a  transaction  which  was  confined  to  the  very  secret  assemblies 
of  the  Elect ;  for  as  the  Auditors  answered  to  the  catechumens, 
and  the  Elect  to  the  Fideles  in  the  dominant  chorcli,  it  is  plain 
that  the  sacraments  could  be  administered  only  among  the  Elect. 

The  argument  already  alluded  to,  which  Mani  drew  from  the 
existing  practice  of  infant  baptism,  has  led  some  to  suppose — 
though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shewn — they  might  infer  the 
existence  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Manicheans;  but  in 
that  place,  Mani  is  simply  refuting  his  opponents  by  adducing 
their  own  practice  in  favour  of  a  principle  which  that  practice 
necessarily  presupposed ;  yet  without  expressing  any  approbation 
of  the  practice.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Mani  would 
not  object  to  this  sign,  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the 

'  Comp.  Scbmidt's  DiuerUitioD  on  the  tHouund  Buddbu,  in  the  M«moin  of  tha 
AradeiDj  of  St  Petarabarg.    VI.  series,  T.  ii.  a.  d.  iS34,  p.  88,  eto. 
'  According  to  the  well-known  tbtIous  ro»ding. 
*  AngDitin.  de  hteres-  c.  33. 
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Baptist.'  FerliapB  from  the  first  do  other  form  of  initiation 
prerailed  amoDg  the  Manicheans,  than  the  one  which  we  after- 
wards meet  with,  in  the  middle  age,  among  the  kindred  sect  of 
the  CatharistB,  But  the  eelebi^tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  wm 
an  ordtaance  that  could  be  easily  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature.'  Augustio, 
while  he  was  a  Manichean  Auditor,  had  learned  that  the  Kleat 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper ;  but  about  the  particular  mode  ia 
which  it  was  obaerred  be  knew  nothing.'  It  is  only  certain  that 
the  Elect  drank  no  wine.  Whether,  like  the  Encratites,  the  so- 
called  uigtvofagriiTai,  they  used  water  instead  of  wine ;  or  if  not, 
what  else  tbcy  did,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  a  token  of  recog- 
nition, the  Manicheans  were  used  to  give  each  other  the  right 
hand  whenever  they  met,  thus  shewing  their  common  deliTerance 
:^m  the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  the  right  band  of  the  redeeming 
Spirit  of  the  Sun — the  same  act  having  been  repeated  in  their 

'  From  the  wards  of  th«  Muicheao  Felix,  lib.  u  c.  10,  nt  quid  haptiisti  lumiu?  it 
euiDot  be  prOTed  thit  the  Manicheans  looked  opoD  baptism  u  a  necesMuy  ceremony  of 
initiation ;  (or  in  this  case  too,  the  Manichean  is  emploTing  rather  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  ;  and  Tsry  possibly  he  may  have  recerred  baptism  before  he  went  over  to  the 
Manichean  sect  Nor  again  can  it  in  anywise  be  certainly  inierrcd  from  the  pungvia 
the  eommonitnrinm,  qnomodo  Ut  agendum  cum  Maniahieii  (found  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  6th  tdI.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  o(  Augnstine),  where  a  disCinctioD  is  made  be- 
tween those  Manicheans  who,  on  coming  orer  to  the  Catholic  Church,  were  received 
•inong  the  catechnmene,  and  those  who,  baring  been  already  baptized,  were  reoeived 
among  the  Pcsniteatea,  that  baptism  wss  a  oostomsrj  rite  among  the  Manichcani ;  and 
■till  less  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  Cact,  tliat  a  distinction  of  the  same  iiind  is  made  be- 
tween the  baptized  and  the  nnbaptized  among  the  Elect  themaelTes,  who  sboold  come 
sver  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  that  baptism  was  receiTed  by  aucA  of  the  Elect  as  chose  it 
of  their  own  free  will ;  for  here  too  the  reference  may  hare  been  to  such  persona  as,  be- 
fore they  joined  the  Manicheans,  had  been  baptiied  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  Nuther 
does  it  in  anywise  follow  from  the  pasuge  in  Augustin.  de  moribua  eocleiis,  c  39, 
wbere  he  reprcwnts  the  Manicheans  as  objecting  to  the  Catholic  Christiana,  that  the 
fidelea  et  jam  bsptiiati  liTcd  in  the  state  of  marriage,  and  In  ihe  family  relation,  poe- 
seasiag  and  managing  worldly  property,  that  there  were  among  the  Elect  ■  certain  class 
of  persona  volnntarily  baptiied,  who  were  alone  bonnd  under  an  inviolable  tow,  to  a 
strictly  ascetic  life  ;  for  the  fidelea  and  bapliiati— both  terms  being  ewtctly  synonymous 
— answer  generally  here  to  the  Eleeti  among  the  Manicbcans.  Mosheim'a  distinction, 
therefore,  between  baptized  and  unbaptiied  Electis,  wfaicb  in  itself  is  not  a  very  natoral 
one,  ai^iears  to  be  altogether  arbitrary. 

*  In  acoordance  with  the  idea,  that  the  frnils  of  the  earth  represented  tlie  Son  of  Han 
croeified  in  natare.    See  above. 

'  Augustin.  contra  Fortnnatnm,  lib.  i.  Appendix. 
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own  case  as  in  that  of  their  beareuly  faUier,  the  original  man, 
when,  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  he 
■woB  rescued  by  the  right  band  of  the  living  spirit.' 

As  /eslivaU,  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  Sunday  of  erery 
veek,  not  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  would  hare  been  inconsistent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as  a 
day  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  which  waa  in  fact  their  Christ/  On 
this  day  tbey  fasted, — contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant 
church.  The  Christmas  festival  of  the  Church  waa,  of  course,  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Uanichean  Docetism.  If  occasionally,  aa  . 
AngnsUn  reports,  they  conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  domi- 
nant church  in  celebrating  the  fetthial  of  Easier ;  yet  we  may 
easily  suppose,  that  this  festiral  would  be  of  but  little  iotereat  to 
them,  ae  they  were  unaffected  by  those  feelings  which  rendered 
the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians.  So  much  the  greater 
respect  did  they  pay  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  martyrdom 
of  th«r  ma&Ux  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March.  It  was 
called  ^ni*o-  (suggestus,  cathedra),  the  feast  of  the  tribune  or  pulpit, 
*  — the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely  enlightened  teacher. 
A  gorgeous  pulpit,  ascended  by  means  of  five  steps,  symbolizing 
perhaps  the  five  elements,  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was 
on  this  occasion  placed  in  the  hall  where  they  assembled.  To 
this  all  the  Manicheans  juud  obeisance,  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  ground  after  the  custom  of  the  East.' 

As  it  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Hanichean  sect,  it 
is  impossible,  with  the  scanty  information  we  possess  respecting 
its  early  follower 8,  to  give  any  just  account  of  a  matter  in  which 
the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  a  sect  should  be  so  care- 
fully distinguished.  It  can  only  be  said,  that  Maui  aimed  at  a 
strict  system  of  morals ;  but  without  doubt  the  mystical  language 
of  the  sect,  which  occasionally  verges  to  immodesty,  migh^  in  the 
case  of  the  uneducated,  tend  to  introduce  a  sensuous  fanaticism 
dangerous  to  good  morals. 

Already,  when  the  Manicheans  began  first  to  make  progress  in 
the  Roman  empire,  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  them. 

'  Diipuut.  Archelu.  e.  7. 

'  II«^M  mu7  Qibet  places.  ««mp.  AngQalin.  o.  Fauslum,  lib.  iviii.  e.  S :  Vai  in 
die.  queiD  diciint  Bolia,  nlem  colilia. 
'  Angiuliii.  coDtn  ep.  fuDilanianti,  e.  8  ;  c.  Fkniliim,  lib.  iviii.  c.  5. 
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As  a  sect  which  had  Bprnng  up  in  the  Persian  empize,  tUcn  at 
yiBx  witli  the  Komans,  and  in  some  aenee  allied  to  the  Farsic  reli- 
gion, they  were  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Roman  gorem- 
mont.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  a.  d.  296,  iseued  a  law  against 
the  sect  (cited  already  in  the  first  section  of  this  history),  con- 
demning its  leaders  to  the  stajcc,  and  punishing  its  adherents, 
if  they  belonged  to  the  common  order,  with  decapitation  and  tlie 
confiscation  of  their  property.' 


Having  tliuB  far  considered  the  difierent  tendencies  of  the  here- 
tical element  as  it  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante-Christian 
principles,  wo  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  movement  of  the 

'  The  edict  canlains,  in  ita  style  of  tbonght  md  luigoif^  eTciy  internsl  mirk  of 
autheaticily.  It  is  scircelj  pouible  to  inugine  \iy  whom  and  for  what  purpoee  luch 
an  edict  could  have  beeo  forged  in  tbia  particular  form.  Had  it  been  tbe  intention  of 
lome  Chriatian  to  fabricate  an  edict  of  this  gorC  with  a  view  to  excite  following  emperors 
to  penecute  the  MiDiehema,  he  wonld  not  have  chosen  Diocleaian  certainly  ;  and  atiU 
]«»  would  he  have  put  auch  language  into  big  moath.  Though  the  later  Christiani 
had  much  that  waa  analogous  to  the  older  pagao  waj*  of  thioking  about  a  dominant 
religion,  handed  down  from  the  fathars,  yet  a  Giriatian  would  never  have  eipieased 
himnelf  afW  thia  peculiar  faahion. 

What  ia  there  to  forbid  luppoeing  that  the  Manicheane  had  extended  themielves, 
even  thna  early,  to  proconautar  Africa,  aince  the  Gnottiet  had  already  paved  the  way 
for  them,  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  Manicheana  earlg  spread  themselves  in  these  conn- 
tricB,  and  since  the  chronological  dates  connected  with  the  early  history  of  thia  sect  are 
souneertaiD?  If  the  law  roads :  "si  qui  sane  etiom  honontti  ant  cnjuelibet  digniutin 
vel  m^oris  personn  ad  banc  aectam  se  translnleruDt," — it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  this,  that  the  Emperor  had  cert*in  infonnatioD  of  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of 
this  sect  among  persoDB  of  the  AurAut  rank ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  no  sin - 
gnlar  matter,  considering  the  prevalent  rage  at  that  time  among  people  of  rank, ~a  class 
ever  prone  to  seiie  on  uaj  thing  which  would  dlitiDguieh  their  religion  from  that  of 
other  people, — for  theorgical  ■peculations,  and  for  seanhing  aftsr  higher  explanations 
reapeeting  the  world  of  spirits,  that  a  mysterious  and  high  pretending  scheme  of  faith 
like  this,  should  meet  among  them  with  a  welcome  reception.  Theargamentume  ulentio 
ia,  for  the  rest,  very  unsafe  in  historical  criticism,  unless  supported  by  other  considera- 
tiona;  and  the  bd  that  Ibe  older  fathers  make  no  mention  of  a  law  by  Dioclesian,  directed 
particularly  against  the  Manicheana,  may  be  very  eaulyaeoounted  for.  Yet  this  lawia 
referred  to  by  the  Hilary  who  wrote  a  commentBry  on  8t  Panl"*  epiitle*.  In  ep.  ii. 
Timoth,  iii.  7. 
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church  theology  generally,  and  in  its  several  particular  modifica- 
tions, was  affected  bj  these  Tariom  forms  of  opposition.  If  it 
was  the  case  in  the  hereeiea,  that  the  unity  of  Christianity  came 
to  be  split  up  into  too  many  opposite  theories,  each  excluding 
the  other;  the  movement  of  the  church  theology  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  distinguiehed,  it  is  true,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  here  asserted  itself  much 
more  strongly,  and  hence  men  were  less  exposed  to  run  into  such 
direct  oppositions  of  doctrine ;  but  even  here,  owing  to  the  strong 
propensity  in  man's  nature  to  fall  into  one  extreme  or  the  other, 
the  higher  comprehending  unity  had  to  resolve  itself  into  opposi- 
tions of  a  subordinate  kind — oppositions  which  remained  grounded, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might  approach, 
however,  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  either  to  the  porition  of  Jod&> 
ism,  or  of  its  opposite,  Gnosticism.  When  the  Church  had  once 
established  itself  on  on  independent  footing,  the  less  it  .was  obliged 
to  defend  its  principles  in  tbe  struggle  with  Jnilaism,  and  the 
more  it  had  to  ass^  them  in  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  the 
more  easily  might  it  happen  that  a  Jewish  element  would  be 
imperceptibly  introduced  into  the  thoolo^cal  spirit;  and  that, 
too,  without  being  communicated  fi-om  without,  bnt  by  spontane- 
ously springing  up  within,  as  jve  observed  it  to  do  in  the  history 
of  the  church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship.  Gnosticism, 
again,  might  be  attacked  in  two  different  ways ;  either  in  a  way 
of  uncompromising  hostility,  which  refused  to  recognise  in  it  a 
single  element  of  truth,  and  which  hence  would  be  liable  itself  to 
run  into  some  oppodte  extreme  of  error ;  or  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  room  for  admitting  that  along  with  the  error  there  was 
also  a  fnndamental  truth, — that  there  was  at  bottom  a  true  spiri- 
tual need,  which  was  only  seeking  its  proper  satisfaction,  and 
mast  find  it  in  Christianity.  And,  in  truth.  Gnosticism  could  be 
effectually  vanquished  only  in  this  latter  way ;  only  by  separating 
in  it  the  trne  from  tbe  false,  and  presenting  something  whereby  tbe 
spiritual  nocd,  the  failure  to  recognise  and  satisfy  which  had  called 
GnostJcism  into  existence  or  promoted  its  spread,  might  find  itself 
met  and  answered.  Yet  there  was  at  tbe  same  time  great  danger 
that,  in  the  very  effort  to  seize  and  appropriate  whatever  of  truth 
there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some  of  its  errors  might  also  be  uninten- 
tionally included. 
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Tbe  two  main  tendencies  of  ibe  theological  spirit  here  denoted, 
correspond  to  the  two  tendencies  which  necessarily  belong  together 
in  the  Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world — but  of  which 
either  one  or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to  predominate ; — the  world- 
resisting  and  the  world-appropriating  tendency  of  the  GhriBtian 
mind.  The  undue  predominance  of  either  one  of  these  is,  in 
truth,  attended  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  In  connection  with 
this  stands  another  antithesis.  Christianity  is  based  upon  a 
supernatural  revelation;  but  this  rerclation  would  be  appro- 
priated and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason  which  submits 
to  it ;  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a  barely  outward  thing 
to  the  human  spirit.  The  supernatural  element  mnst  be  owned 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  natural,  which  in  this  finds  its 
full  measure  and  complement.  The  fact  of  redemption  has  for  its 
very  aim,  indeed,  to  do  away  the  schism  between  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  ;^the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man  is  in  order  to 
the  humaoiEation  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human. 
Hence  there  will  ever  be  springing  up  two  tendencies  of  the 
theological  spirit,  corresponding,  as  must  be  evident,  to  the  two 
just  now  described,  and  of  which  the  one  will  feel  itself  impelled 
to  understand  and  represent  the  supernatural  element  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  opposition  to  the  other,  the  same  clement  in  its 
connection  with  the  natural ;  the  one  will  seek  to  apprebend  the 
supernatural  and  suprarational  element  as  guch ;  the  other  will 
strive  to  apprehend  the  same  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature, — to  present  the  supernatural  and  suprarational  to 
consciousness,  as  that  which  is  still  conformed  to  nature  and  to  rea- 
son. Thus  there  comes  to  be  formed  a  predominance  of  the 
mpemaluralist  or  of  the  rationalist  element,  both  of  which  should 
meet  together  in  order  to  a  sound  and  healthy  development  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  while  from  the  predominance  of  tbe  one  or  the 
other  of  these  elements,  opposite  dangers  arise. 

It  is  very  easy  to  See  that  although  Christian  science  must 
have  its  root  in  faith,  and  grow  up  out  of  the  interestof  failh,  and 
although  faith,  which  ought  to  receive  into  itself  and  animate 
all  the  powers  of  tbe  human  spirit,  must  seek  to  create  a  scientific 
understanding  out  of  itself,  yet  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  one  or  the  other  of  these  interests  predominates,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tendencies  will  be  formed  ;  and  hence  we  must  pro- 
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ceed  in  the  first  place  to  inquire,  how  the  matter  stood  in  this 
respect  under  the  given  circumstancea  and  conditJona  of  the 
national  life  and  intellectual  culture  preTBiling  in  the  period  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  couBideratioii. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  here  will  be, 
the  difference  between  the  two  great  individualities  of  national 
character,  oat  of  which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  those  times, 
— the  Greek  and  the  Koman.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the 
activity  of  the  intellect,  —  the  scientific,  speculative  element. 
Greece  was,  in  fact,  the  birth-place  of  philosophy.  The  Roman 
character,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  less  mobile.  It  was  more  fixed 
and  inclined  to  be  tenacious  of  old  usages ; — its  tendency  was  to 
the  practical.  Both  these  mental  characteristics  will  mark  the 
peculiar  shaping  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology, — will  in  dif- 
ferent circnmstancea  operate  favourably  or  unfavourably  on  the 
process  of  their  development ;  since  both  these  individualities  of 
chu^tcter  correspond  to  the  peculiar  nuun  tendencies  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  so  act  as 
mutually  to  balance  and  check  each  other.  Alexandria,  the 
principal  seat  of  philosophical  culture,  where  a  philosophy  moat 
nearly  akin  to  the  religious  element,  viz.  the  Platonic,  then  held 
the  supremacy  ;  where,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we  saw  growing 
np  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  birth  also  in  these  cen- 
tories,  by  the  blending  of  Grecian  elements  of  culture  with  Chris- 
tianity, to  a  tendency,  which  sought  to  present  the  new  matter 
given  by  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  previous  development  of 
rea^son.  But  from  the  school  of  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  had 
gone  forth  a  tendency,  which  was  opposed  to  the  spocnlative 
caprice  of  the  Gnostics,  and  which  sought  faithfully  to  preserve 
and  hold  fast  the  peculiar,  ftmdamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
so  aa  to  secure  them  against  all  corruptions.  And  this  tendency 
it  was,  which  Irentens, — who  had  been  educated  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  school  of  those  venerable  presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostle  John, — transplanted  to  the  West.  This  Father,  distin- 
guished for  the  sobriety  of  his  practical.  Christian  spirit,  possessed 
of  a  peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating  tact  in  determining  what 
waa  of  practica]  moment  in  all  doctrines,  profoundly  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  and  of  the  limited  compass 
of  the  human  understanding,  persereringly  opposes  the  humility  of 
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knowledge  to  the  arrogant  pretenBions  of  Gnostic  apeculation,  and 
fonns  the  link  of  connection  betwixt  the  chnrcli  of  Asia  Minor  and 
that  of  Borne, — representing  in  himself  what  was  common  to 
them  hoth.  But  as  in  the  Boman  spirit  the  practical  chnrch 
interest  was  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  scientific, 
the  West  was  in  want  of  an  organ  whereby  the  spirit  ifhich  pre- 
vailed there  could  scientiScallf  express  itself.  Such  an  organ  was 
supplied  bj  the  church  of  N^orth  Africa,  in  a  man  who  united  in 
himself  the  elements  of  the  Boman  and  of  the  Carthaginian  cha- 
racter— in  Tertollian.  Wanting  the  chaste  sobrioty  of  mind  for 
which  Irenieus  was  distinguished,  Tertulliao,  though  a  foe  to 
speculation,  yet  could  not  resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  spe- 
ciilaUve  intellect ;  and  to  the  devout  practically  Christian  element 
he  united  a  speculative  one, — destitute,  however,  of  the  regular 
logical  form, — which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  operate  through 
various  intenaediat«  agencies  in  the  Western  Church,  until  it 
finally  impregnated  the  mind  of  that  great  teaclier  of  centuries, 
Augustin,  in  whom  Tertullian  once  more  appears'  under  a  trans- 
figured form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  ^e  peculiar 
temperament  of  Tertullian  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which 
sprung  out  of  the  very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  already  described,  and  which  we  may  des^nate 
as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic  position.  We  mean  Montan- 
ism.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  his  peculiar 
cast  of  mind,  so  it  was  by  him  that  the  principles  whidi  lie  at 
the  basis  of  this  system  were  systematically  determined,  and 
thereby  made  to  have  an  influence  on  the  history  of  Weston 
theology.  To  this  important  phenomenon  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention. 

We  should  but  poorly  understand  this  product  growing  out  of 
the  developing  process  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century,  if  we 
considered  the  personal  character  of  the  founder,  by  whom  the 
first  impulse  was  given,  as  the  main  cause  of  all  the  succeeding 
effects.  Montanus  was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance,  to 
entitle  him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  more- 
ment.  If  an  uneducated  individual,  who  displays  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  the  Phrygian  race,  under  the  impulse  of  a  fana- 
tical excitement,  produced  by  his  appearance  great  efiects,  yet 
these  eS'ects  beyond  question  far  exceeded  the  measure  of  this 
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mdiTidoal.  A  Tertallian,  aa  being  the  person  by  whom  such  a 
spiritual  tendency  was  syst«inatically  defined,  would  assume  here 
a  more  importaftt  place.  Nor  were  there  any  new  spiritual  ele- 
ments, which  were  here  l^eshly  called  to  life ;  but  only  a  nucleus 
was  furnished  for  elements  long  before  existing, — a  point  of  at- 
tachment, around  which  these  elements  would  gather.  Tenden- 
cies of  mind,  which  were  scattered  about  through  the  whole  Church, 
would  here  converge  together.  Thus  Uontanism  points  out  to 
uB  kindred  elements  existing  everywhere  already;  and  for  this 
very  reason  it  was  tliat  the  impnlse,  once  given,  could  produce  such 
great  and  general  moTements ;  since  the  way  had  already  been 
prepared  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  inner  development  of  the 
Church  itself.  Yet  while  we  are  careful  not  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  Montanus,  we  should  also  guard  against  the  error  of 
allowing  him  none  at  all.'  Without  the  impulse  ^ven  by  Mon- 
tanus, tills  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir  and  ex- 
citement in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  may  admit  cannot  be 
explained  from  his  influence  alone,  would  by  no  means  have  arisen. 
Let  us  in  the  first  place,  then,  cast  a  glance  at  the  process  of 
church  development  to  which  Moutanism  attached  itself,  and  at 
the  general  tendencies  of  mind  which  were  grounded  in,  and 
which  are  represented  by  it ;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a  nearer 
examination  of  tlie  person  of  the  aathor,  and  of  the  effects  which 
proceeded  fl-om  bim. 

Christianity  forced  its  way  among  mankind,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  supernatural  power ;  and  as  such  a  power  it  originally  pre- 
sents itself  also  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediat«- 
nesB  of  inspiration  was  then  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
later  times ; — those  gifts  of  supernatural  healing ;  those  gifls  of 
speaking  with  tongues,  of  prophecy  ;  those  effects  which  suddenly 
(Usplayed  themselves  after  baptism — such  were  the  signs  of  the 
jiew  creation  which  had  seized  on  human  nature.  But  this  op- 
position between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  was  not  to 
last  always,  bnt  to  be  ovCTcome  by  the  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  was  its  ultimate  aim ;  as  to  remove 

'  Ai  ia  doDB  with  >  lantislic  sort  of  euggeration,  when  ixmont,  whose  real  exist- 
gnco,  thougli  our  knowledge  of  tbem  ia  extremelj  dcliciuut,  ia  Hufficientl;  accredited  by 
hhtarj,  am  reprenated  as  mTthiol  penouiiicatiaiii  of  ganeial  tendenciea. 
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the  discordance  which  has  its  ground  in  bid,  was  to  be  the  end 
of  the  redemption  in  ita  further  nnfolded  effects.  The  new, 
dirine  power,  which,  in  its  outward  manifestations,  had  jnst 
shewn  itself  as  an  immediate  one,  was  to  enter  into  the  circle  of 
human  instrumentality,  and  gradually  appropriate  to  itself  those 
natural  organs  and  means  which  were  not  as  yet  ^ven  to  it  on 
its  first  appearance.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  indeed  alluded  to 
such  an  aim,  when  he  admonished  Christiaos  to  estimate  the 
charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural  appear- 
ances, which  more  prominently  marked  their  effects,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  degree  in  which  the  natural  in  them  was  per- 
meated by  the  supernatural,  and  in  which  the  form  of  working 
of  the  supernatural  was  one  that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course 
of  development ;  and  he  distinguished  above  all  others  the  charis- 
mata of  Gnosis  and  of  Didascalia,  as  those  which  were  most  re- 
quired for  the  edification  of  the  Church.  Accordingly, — as  we 
remarked  in  the  first  section, — those  extraordinary  effects  of  the 
dirine  power,  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  eleftient  of  culture 
for  human  nature,  continually  diminished ;  and  the  existing  natural 
culture  began  to  be  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity,  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween these  two  periods  of  development,  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which 
opposed  this  natural  change  required  by  Christianity,  and  which 
would  hold  fast  the  form  which  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  work- 
ing of  Christianity,  as  the  perfect  and  the  abiding  one.  That  which 
opposed  itself  to  the  healthy  and  natural  course  of  development, 
must  ncceHBarily  be  a  morbid  action.  The  enthusiasm  which  sur- 
rendered itself  to  such  a  tendency  must  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  that  since  Mon- 
tanism  opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  conciliation  of  the  su- 
pernatural with  the  natural,  which  Christianity  in  ita  progressive 
development  required  and  prepared  the  way  for,  it  would  partially 
hold  fast  to  the  supernatural  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
natural.  The  supernatural,  the  divine,  presented  itself  here  to  the 
religious  consciousness  as  an  irresistible  agency,  which  left  no  room 
for  the  human  indiriduality  of  character,  to  thrive  in  free,  inde- 
pendent development.  Hence,  from  tJiis  point  of  view,  the  ecsta- 
tic element  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  genuine 
prophecy ;  the  human  consciousness  must  retire  wholly  oat  of 
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the  way,  where  the  Toice  of  the  divioe  Spirit  caused  itself  to  be 
heajrd.  The  human  soul  was  to  stand  to  this  informing  Spirit 
only  in  the  relation  of  an  altogether  passive  organ ;  as  Uontanus 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man  sleeps. 
The  sonl  stands  in  the  same  passive  relation  to  the  dirine,  in- 
forming agency,  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum)  with 
which  it  is  played.'  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism  introduced, 
there  was  nothing  new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had  long  heeo 
familiar  to  the  Jews ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  Uie  Alexandrian 
legend,  about  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  in 
their  independent  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  such 
a  form  of  ins^nratJon  is  much  better  suited  to  the  l^al  position  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  assumes  this  separation  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
aims  at  a  union  between  the  two,  'grounded  in  the  redemption. 
But  when  this,  however,  was  now  prominently  set  forth  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system,  as  ' 
something  reqnisile  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of  the  Church,  a 
foreign  element  was  introduced,  and  the  natural  process  of  develop- 
ment, grounded  in  the  Church  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  quickens 
it,  conld  not  thereby  be  promoted,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be 
disturbed  and  hindered.  Through  such  workings  of  the  Para- 
clete promised  by  Christ,  such  revelations  of  the  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  uttering  themselves  in  those  states  of  ecstacy,  the 
Chorch  was  to  be  ever  conducted  onward  in  its  development,  till 
it  attained  to  its  final  consummation.  We  should  not  fdl  to  re- 
mark, that  Montanism  was  driven  to  this  one-sided  supranataral- 
ism,  by  a  polemical  opposition  which  had  its  ground  in  a  genuinely 
Christian  interest  against  two  aberrations  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Opposing  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
speculations  in  the  Gnosis,  it  wonld  secure  the  pure  Christian  doc- 
trine iVom  this  soorce  of  corruption ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
resisted  a  petrified,  traditional  element,  which  allowed  no  room  for 
any  progressive  development  of  the  church  life,  but  was  for  con- 
fining down  everything  in  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

As  it  regards,  however,   the  first  designated  opposition,   it 
passed  over  into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  all  art  and 

>  Tbas  TiTtgllian  cansidvred  the  unentii,  the  ezcidere  Kun,  u  Mioething  uccei- 
•mrilj  canoeclvd  with  the  diviu  vJrtntc  abambnri. 
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science.  And,  in  virtue  of  this  oppo»tion  to  all  the  mediating 
activity  of  reason,  the  resistance  also  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  church 
tendency  must  take  a  wrong  direction.  Montanism  would  tole- 
rate no  pause,  no  sdll-stand ;  it  required  a  progressive  develop' 
ment,  from  the  foundation  of  that  unchangeable  Christianity  con- 
tained in  the  common  tradition  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  mature 
age  of  manhood.  But  as  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
spirit,  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  Christianity,  to  unfold  tho 
contents  of  Christiaa  truth  to  ever  clearer  consciousness,  and  to 
form  the  life  more  and  more  in  accordance  thereto ;  as  it  dis- 
dained the  instrumentality  of  reason,  which  was  appointed  to 
administer,  by  its  own  peculiar  activity,  the  treasure  imparted  to 
it  ftvm  above,  nothing  else  remained  but  to  assume  that  Chris- 
tianity must  be  continnally  integrated  and  perfected  by  means  of 
extraordinary  revelations  continually  accruing  fVom  without,  in 
relation  to  which  the  human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  alto- 
'  gether  passive.  Thus  a  one-sided  supranaturalism,  which  failed 
duly  to  acknowledge  the  effects  of  the  redemption  in  converting 
the  mind,  when  restored  fo  communion  with  God,  once  more  into 
an  organ  for  divine  things,  most  bo  driven  to  deny  the  adequacy 
of  the  divine  word  bestowed  on  tiie  Church  for  its  gnidance  in 
knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the  organ  requisite  for 
understanding  and  for  applying,  for  vorking  over  and  digesting 
the  included  truth  therein  delivered.  A  perfectibility  of  Chris- 
tianity was  maintained  after  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of 
Christ.  Thus  one-sided  supranaturalism  led  to  the  same  result 
as  one-sided  rationalism. 

Now,  that  which  was  to  be  superadded  from  without,  in  order 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  life,  bat  did  not  proceed  of  itself 
from  the  regular  development  of  the  Christian  principle,  could, 
under  the  name  of  perfecting,  really  exert  no  other  than  a  check- 
ing and  corrupting  influence.  The  perfection  bad  reference  to 
the  introdnctioD  of  a  more  rigid  asceticism ;  and  in  this  respect 
too,  we  see  in  Montanism  the  one-sided  appearance  of  a  tendency 
of  the  Christian  life,  which  had  long  since  existed,  poshed  to  its 
extreme.  Multiform  new  positive  precepts  were  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Church  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete.  But 
Christianity  does,  in  fact,  distinguish  itself  fVom  Judaism  by  the 
Very  circumstance,  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of  the  Spirit  in 
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place  of  the  imperative  letter,  and  has  made  an  end  of  all  positJre 
commandments,  through  that  lore  which  is  the  fnlfilling  of 
the  lav.  A  great  deal  in  the  new  precepts  of  Christ  which  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  contaioB,  van,  in  the  first  centuries,  loss 
perfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer  these  precepts  to 
the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  grounded  in  lore,  and  identical 
with  the  essence  of  tiie  Christiaa  life  itself,  but  regarded  them  as 
isolated  positire  precepts.  The  free  derelopment  of  the  Christian 
8j)irit  was  destined  continnallf  to  suppress  ererytbing  positire, 
by  the  progressirc  identjf^ng  of  it  witJi  itself  (Verinnerlichung.) 
But  Montanism,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  holding  fast  the  positire 
as  something  permanent,  and  by  adding  to  which  the  Church 
was  to  bo  perfected.  Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  by 
itself,  without  the  lud  of  any  outward  influences,  brought  back 
the  Jewish  legal  position.  By  this,  howerer,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  d^ree  warranted  to  suppose  that  Ebionitism  bad  any  ■□• 
fluence  on  the  derelopment  of  Montanism ;  since  the  latter  much 
rather  made  it  a  point  to  bring  distinctly  to  riew,  and  carry  out, 
vbatercr  there  was  new  and  peculiar,  whereby  Christianity  differed 
fVom  the  Old-Testament  position  ;  and  this  end  the  new  epoch  of 
derelopment  introdnced  by  the  rerelations  of  the  Paraclete,  was 
to  subserre.  Without  meaning  to  do  so,  Montanism  grazed  upon 
a  Jewish  dement,  which,  with  conaciousnees  and  design,  it  would 
directly  combat ;  and,  in  like  manner,  by  suppressing  the  Chris- 
tian clearness  and  sobriety  of  understanding  through  the  ecstatic 
trance,  it  encouraged  the  intermingling  of  excited  and  rapturous 
feelings  with  the  derelopment  of  the  dirine  life,  tuid  tjiereby 
grazed  on  the  Pagan  position,  as  we  shall  atlerwarda  hare  occa- 
sion more  particularly  to  obscrre. 

The  morement  of  which  we  speak  took  its  beginning  from  a 
Phrygian  by  the  name  of  Montanus,  who  lived  in  the  rillage  of 
Ardaban,  on  the  bonndary-line  between  Fhrygia  and  Myeia.  The 
churacterisUcs  of  the  old  Phrygian  race  are  displayed  in  his  mode 
of  conceiving  Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of  the 
new  conrert  assumed.  In  the  nature-religion  of  the  ancient 
Phrygians,  we  recognise  the  character  of  this  mountain  race, 
inclined  to  fanaUcism  and  superstition,  easily  credulous  about 
magic  and  ecstatic  transports ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  the  Phrygian  temperament  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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ecatacies  of  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  ezUbitiDg  itself 
once  more  in  the  ecatacies  and  somnambulisms  of  the  Montaniats. 
Montanus  belonged  to  tlie  class  of  men  in  vfaom  the  first  glow 
of  conTersion  begat  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  world. 
We  should  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  conntry  where  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Church  should  finally  enjoy  on  the  theatre  of  its 
Bufierings,  the  earth  itself,  previous  to  the  end  oS  all  things,  a 
millennium  of  victorious  dominion — the  expectation  of  a  final 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earUi  (the  so-called  Chiliasm)  par- 
ticularly prevailed ;  and  where  various  pictures  of  an  enthuaiastie 
imagination,  representing  Ibe  character  of  this  approaching  king- 
dom, were  floating  among  the  people.'  The  time  in  which  he 
appeared — either  during  tiiose  catastrophes  of  nature  which  led 
to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the  populace  on  the  Christiana,*  or 
during  the  bloody  peraecutiona  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  * 
.^-was  altogether  suited  to  promote  such  an  excitement  of  feeling, 
and  such  a  direction  of  the  imagination.  It  waa  precisely  at  this 
time  that  the  violent  controveray  arose  between  the  apeculative 
Gnostics  and  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  simple  doctrine.  A 
great  deal  was  said  about  the  corruptions  with  which  Chriatianity 
waa  threatened.     All  thia  would  naturally  work  on   the  mind  of 

'  la  rbij^L,  Papiu  oC  HlerapoliB  had  certualj  tiTed  md  Ubonred,  ind  mtiij  pu- 
laguin  tha  Psendo-Kbj-QiDe  booki  coatxin  ■llosioDB  to  PhrTgU.  There  u  no  exisling 
TuioD  wbaleTSr  for  (appoiilig,  with  Longasrofl  ind  Blaodel,  that  MoDtaniu  or  toy 
MoDtsDists  were  ibemidTei  the  ■atlian  of  snch  pusigea ;  far  uathiDg  at  all  ii  to  tra 
Ibund  ID  those  FseDdo.8ni7lliiio  wiitingi  which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Mod- 
taniim.  Wa  an  led  rather  to  raopgniae  id  Iheoi  A»  lame  pecoliar  PbrTgiin  spirit,  of 
which  UoutaniBm  ia  also  the  rcflectioa.  When  we  fiad  the  mouDt  Ararat  traniTerred 
in  theaa  writinga  to  Phrygla,  we  pereeiTO  here  the  Hune  putialitj  of  the  Phrygiana  for 
their  own  coDntiy,  which  they  held  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  as  ia  ahewn  h;  Mon- 
tanda  in  fixing  npon  the  village  of  Pepoza,  m  Phrjgia,  aa  the  destined  seat  of  the  mil- 
lenaial  kingdom. 

■  aeeraLi.p.  143. 

*  There  are  do  diatinot  and  well«athenticatad  lacts  from  which  it  is  poiuible  to  form 
a  certsin  conclDaian  aa  to  the  time  of  Monlanni'  first  appearance.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  however,  the  fint  beginning  of  a  moTemeDt  of  this  kind  scarcdj  admin  of 
being  distincll;  fixed.  Ensebioa,  in  bis  Chronicle,  atateathe  year  171  aa  the  time  when 
Montanus  firat  appeared.  Bat,  aaauming  that  the  Roman  bishop  who  was  induced  bj 
Pnuteas  to  eiconunnnicate  the  Montaniata,  waa  not  Victor,  bnt  Anicelni, — the  reaaona 
for  which  opinion  I  have  given  in  mj  workon  Teitiilli«n,p.48e, — it  wonid  follow,  that 
Montanni  had  already  made  his  appearance,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Roman  bishop  Ani. 
cetna,  who  died  a.  d.  161.  Apollanins,  cited  by  Bosebius  (t.  18),  and  Epiphanius, 
both  apeak  in  faTonr  of  the  earlier  dale.  The  Utter  Axes  the  appearance  of  Hontanns 
in  about  (he  year  1S7. 
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the  Fbrygian  convert,  inclinod  alrca<l.v  by  temperament  to  a  high- 
brought  enthasiasm.  And  we  should  observe,  moreover,  that  he 
lived  in  a  period  which  has  already  been  more  fiilly  descnbed  as 
the  boundary  epoch  between  two  stadia  in  the  development  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Ue'fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which,  no 
longer  master  of  his  own  consciousneas,  and  made  the  blind  oi^n, 
as  ho  fancied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  he  foretold,  in  oracular,  mystical 
expressions,'  the  approach  of  new  persecutions ;  exhorted  the 
Christians  to  a  life  of  more  rigid  austerity,  and  to  an  undaunted 
confession  of  their  faith  ;  extolled  the  blessedness  of  the  martyr's 
crown,  and  charged  the  faithful  to  stake  everything  in  order  to 
win  it.  He  announced  the  judgments  impending  over  &.e  perse- 
cutors of  the  Church,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  the  happiness  of  which  he  set 
forth  in  the  moat  attractive  coloors.  Finally,  he  claimed  to  be 
considered  as  a  prophet  sent  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church, 
as  an  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  church  life.  The  Christian 
Church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higticr  stage  of  practical 
perfection.  A  loftier  system  of  Christian  morals,  befitting  its 
maturity,  was  to  be  revealed  through  him ;  he  appealed  to  Christ's 
promise,  that  he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  known  things 
which  the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  He  believed  himself  to  be  called  also  to  give  new 
expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  widch  were  to  serve  for  &6 
clearing  up  of  the  disputed  points  most  agitated  in  those  districts, 
'  and  for  tlie  defence  of  those  doctrines  against  the  objections  of 
heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  different  epochs  should  be  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  itfontanns.  The  ready  sympathy  with  which,  in 
that  excited  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from  above 
was  received,  contribnted,  doubtless,  to  urgo  him  continually  on- 
ward, till  he  attributed  to  himself  a  higher  mission  than  he  may 
have  thought  of  claiming  in  the  outset ;  and,  moreover,  the  point- 
blank  opposition  which  he  aflci-wards  met  with  from  other  quar- 
ters, served  to  increase  his  enthusiasm.  But  our  information  is 
too  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  separate  and  distingnish  theso 
OS,  U  T.  c.  16,  us«i  tbe  term 
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Boveral  epochs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  connection  with 
Montanns,  there  were  two  women,  Frisca  or  Friscilla,  and  Mazi- 
milla,  who  claimed  aleo  to  be  regarded  as  prophetessea. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Montanism, 
as  a  tendency  stamped  and  characterized  by  distinct  principtee 
and  doctrinee.  We  moan  that  tendency  of  spirit,  as  it  began  with 
Montanns,  developed  itself  still  farther,  down  to  the  time  of  ler- 
tuUian,  and  became  reduced  by  bim  to  the  form  of  a  system. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Montaniam  was 
a  one-sided  supranaturalizing  element,  which  placed  the  spirit  in 
an  altogether  paasive  relation  to  the  divine  influence.  This  prin- 
ciple appeared  most  strongly  prominent  in  the_^rsf  gusts  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  Montanns  and  bis  prophetesses ;  and  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  Old-Testament  position,  introduced  by  this  principle, 
is  more  clearly  discernible  in  the  earliest  Montanistic  oracles,  than 
in  tbe  later  forms  which  Montanism  assumed ;  for  in  the  outset 
the  whole  discourse  was  of  God  the  Almighty,  not  of  Christ  or 
the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  ruled  alone  in  the  prophet's 
soul,  and  his  own  self-consciouaness  retired  back,  God  therd'ore 
spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of  which  he  took  entire  pos- 
session, as  if  in  His  own  name.  Accordingly,  it  is  asserted 
in  one  of  these  oracular  sayings  of  Montanns :  "  Behold  1  the 
man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  sweep  over  him  as  a  plectrum.  The  man 
sleeps,  and  I  wak&  Behold !  it  is  the  Lord,  who  estranges  the 
souls  of  men  from  themselves,  and  gives  men  souls.'"  So,  in  an- 
other oracle :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up 
my  abode  in  man  :*  I  am  neither  an  aogel  nor  a  messenger ;  but 
I  am  come  aa  the  Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  in  a 
prophecy  of  Montanns's  associate,  Mazimitia,  there  is  as  yet  no  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the  Spirit, 
vindicating  himself  from  the  objection  that  he  set  men  beside 
themselves,  declares,  "  I  am  chased  as  a  wolf  from  the  midst  of 
the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and  spirit,  and  power.'" 
This  supranaturalizing  principle,  expressiug  itself  more  after  a 

'  *l3aH  Jf^^vff  ini  Xu^  *f>^  twTMfMMt  ^iJ  wXnafftr.      'O  Arfff^^ti   utif^rau 

mi.     Epiphan.  hnrea.  48. 

*  'Eyi  aifiti  xifiif  i  Siif,  i  mrmtirnf  mmrmyiti^ltn  h  illfwr^. 

•  •Pi/tm  t!/i}  »i  wtlfui  j»j  iit,^,.    See  EuMb.  1.  «.  e.  16. 
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form  of  Uie  Old  than  of  the  New  Xestament,  wae,  to  all  appear- 
ance, consistently  adhered  to  by  the  Montanistic  tendency,  as  it 
first  presented  itself  in  this  respect  also,  that  the  new  prophets 
did  not  promise  a  progressive  development  of  the  Church  in  the 
sense  of  one  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  new  tevelations  deli- 
vered to  them ;  bnt  announced  that  which  should  bring  to  a  close 
the  whole  thread  of  earthly  development  They  hint  at  the  near 
approach  of  a  new  order  of  things,  ^e  final  separation  which  was 
to  be  brought  about  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  millennial  king- 
dom to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  earth.  Uaximilla  is  said  to  have 
declared  expressly,  "  AiW  me  no  other  prophetess  shall  arise, 
but  the  end  shall  come." '  The  Crod  who  bad  determined  to  bring 
about  the  great  judgment,  called  on  the  faithful  by  bis  voice  in 
tbe  new  prophets,  to  prepare  theniBelres  for  it  by  a  stricter  life, 
80  that  the  Lord,  at  his  second  coming,  which  was  near  at  hand, 
might  find  them  well  provided  and  waiting.  With  this  expectation 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  intimately  connected 
the  contempt  of  Ufe  and  of  all  earthly  things,  to  which  the  new 
spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

But  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets  were 
not  fulfilled,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  entered  mightily 
into  the  development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  this  period. 
And  as  these  new  revelations  were  brought  into  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  the  church  system  of 
tiieology,  was  still  less  completely  unfolded,  with  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  gifts,  and  with  the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the 
Paraclete,  the  idea  went  forth  that  there  were  ceri^n  seasons  or 
epochs  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which  the 
progressive  development  of  the  Church  waa  to  be  promoted ;  a  new 
momentum  superadded  to  its  ordinary  regular  course  of  develop- 
ment, and  designed  to  complete  what  was  lacking  in  it. 

In  receiring  this  principle  and  looking  round  for  arguments  in 
BBpport  of  it,  Tertnllian  endeavoured  to  tdiew  the  necessity  of  some 
such  progressive  development  of  the  Church,  by  pointing  to  a  law 
running  through  all  the  works  of  God  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  "  In  the  works  of  grace,"  said  he,  "  as  in  the  works 
of  nature,  which  proceed  from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds 

'  TliB  wonis  »re  citeil  in  Epipli»oini :  Mit'  1^1  »(if  Srif  Hnin  Itr*,,  ii.>.k  rDiriXi.a. 
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iteelf  by  certain  auccesBive  steps.  From  the  Bded-kemel  shoots 
forth  first  the  plant ;  then  comes  the  blossom,  and  finally  this 
becomes  the  fruit,  which  itself  arriTes  at  maturity  only  by  degrees. 
So  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  nnfolds  itself  by  certain  stages. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  fear  of  God  awakened  by  the  Toice 
of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law  (the  patriarchal  reli^on) ;  next 
followed  the  stage  of  childhood  under  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
then  that  of  youth  under  th^rospel ;  and  at  length  the  unfolding 
of  the  spiritual  life  to  the  ripenesa  of  manhood  through  the  new 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
Montanns,  through  the  new  instructions  of  the  promised  Paraclete.' 
How  should  the  work  of  God  stand  still  and  make  no  progreesive 
movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging 
itself  and  acquiring  new  strength  r'  On  this  ground  tbeMontanists 
denounced  those  who  were  for  setting  arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  his  extraordinary  operations  had 
been  confined  to  the  times  of  the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  in  a 
Montanistic  writing  of  North  Africa,  it  was  said,  "  Faith  ought 
not  to  be  80  weak  and  despondent  as  to  suppose  that  God's  grace 
was  powerful  only  among  the  ancients ;  since  God  at  all  times 
carries  into  effect  what  he  has  promised,  as  a  witness  to  unbe- 
lieTers  and  a  blessing  to  the  faithful."'  The  later  effusions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ought  rather  to  exceed  all  that  had  gone  before.* 
The  fact  was  appealed  to,  that  Christ  himself  promised  believers 
the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfectcr  of  his  Chnrch, 
through  whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those  times 
would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  deny  in  general,  that  the  promise  above  men- 
tioned had  any  reference  to  the  apostles  ; — but  the  opinion  was 
simply  this,  that  the  promise  did  not  refer  eocclueively  to  the  apostles 
— did  not,  in  its  application  to  them,  become  entirely  fulfilled,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  referred  also  to  the  new  revelations  by  the  prophets 
now  awakened, — that  these  last  were  a  necessary  complement  and 
enlargement  of  that  original  revelatjon.*   The  truth  springing  from 

*  TertnUiin.  dsvirgg.  reUnd.  c  I. 

'  Acta  Perpetme  et  FelidUL  Prsfit. 

*  Pmht.  in  AoM  Ferpetnee :  M^ora  repntuida  Dovitlora  qnnqiie  at  Dovituniior*, 
Becnndnm  einbcrmtioncm  gntis  in  nltima  lacali  ipatia  decretam. 

*  TertuUiaa.  de  podkitu,  c.  12. 
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the  Utter  and  transmitted  by  the  general  tradition  of  the  Cborch, 
vas  in  the  former  always  presupposed  as  an  nnchangeahle  founds^ 
tion.  The  new  propheta  should  distinguish  tfaemselTes  from  false 
teachers,  and  prove  their  divine  mission,  by  their  af^eement  vith 
iids  original  revelation.  Bnt  proceeding  on  such  foundation, 
the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  entire  church  life  should 
be  carried  still  further  onward  by  these  new  revelations  ; — for  the 
men  who  were  first  weaned  fh)m  paganism  and  sensuality,  were 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  requisitions  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the  Christian 
doctrines,  attacked  by  the  ever-encroaching  sects  of  the  heretics, 
were  to  be  defended.  As  the  heretics  made  use  of  arbitrary  and 
false  interpretations  to  explain  the  holy  Scriptures  (tVom  which, 
too,  they  might  best  be  refuted),  in  accordance  with  their  own 
notions ;  so  by  these  new  revelations  a  fixed  and  settled  autho- 
rity would  be  established  against  them.  Finally,  they  were  to 
supply  means  (or  resolving  disputed  questions  on  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.'  Hence  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  towards  &.e  end 
of  hie  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  addressing  himself  to  those 
who  were  willing  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  these  new  revela- 
tions, says  to  them,  "  Tou  will  thirst  for  no  instruction ; — no 
qnestioDs  will  perplex  you." 

Thus  Montanism  set  over  against  the  rigid,  traditional  element, 
one  of  free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new 
position  were  better  prepared  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable  in  the  church  develop- 
ment, since  they  admitted  the  immutability  of  the  doctrinal  fro- 
dition  alone  ;  they  muntained  that  the  regulationa  of  (he  Church 
might  be  altered  and  improved  ly  the  progressive  inefructioTu 
of  the  Paraclete,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.*  While, 
moreover,  according  to  tho  view  taken  by  the  Church,  the  bishops 
were  r^arded  as  the  sole  organs  for  difi'using  the  influences  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  in  tbe  Church,  being  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and  tbe  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power ; — it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the  ordinary 
organs  of  church  guidance,   there  were  still  higher  ones — those 

'  Tertullun.  de  Tir^.  TeUnd.  reprMenti  aa  the  admiiilatratia  P&ndeti,  quod  du- 
dpUm  diiigitui,  qood  BcriptiutB  reTeUntar,  quod  inleUectn*  leTaTniatiiT. 
*  TerloUiui.  de  corona  m'llil.  c.  3. 
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extraordinary  organs,  the  prophets  awakened  by  the  Paraclete. 
The  latter  only,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Mont^miats, 
were  die  succeBBOTs  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  Bensc,  the 
inheritors  of  their  spiritual  pover  in  full.  Hence  Tertulliao  sets 
over  i^ainst  tbe  Church  consisting  of  tho  number  of  bishops,  the 
Church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifesto  itself  through  men  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit.^  While  it  wa«  the  cnstom  to  derive 
the  power  conceded  to  the  bishope  from  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  conferred  on  Peter,  the  Montanist  Tertnllian,  on  tho  other 
hand,  maintained  that  these  words  referred  only  to  Peter  person- 
ally, and  to  those  who,  like  Peter,  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  indirectly.'  They  who  followed  the  Toice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  speaking  tbrotigh  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets,  being 
the  spiritually-minded,  genuine  Christians  (Spiritalea),  constituted 
the  Church  in  the  proper  sense ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
opposers  of  the  new  revelations  were  usually  styled  the  carnally 
minded,  the  Psychical. 

Thus  Montanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting  of 
the  spiritales  homines,  in  opposition  to  the  prorailing  outward 
view  of  that  institution.  Tertullian  says  :  "  The  Church,  in  the 
proper  and  pre-eminent  sense,  is  tho  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  tho 
Three  are  One, — and  next,  tbe  whole  cominunity  of  those  who  are 
agreed  in  this  faith  (that  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  one)  is  called,  after  its  founder  and  consecrator  (the  Holy 
Spirit),  the  Church," '  The  Catholic  point  of  view  expresses  it- 
self in  this — viz.  that  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  put  first,  and  by 
this  very  position  of  it,  made  outward ;  next,  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  hence  derived 
through,  this  mediation.*  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  Uko 
Protestantism,  places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the 
Church  as  that  which  is  only  derived.     Assuming  this  position, 

'  TertolGsn.  da  padidtia,  c.  21 :  EcolaU  spiritiu  p«T  BijiriUlem  hominem,  non 
eeclewa  numanu  epiacopanun. 

"  Seuaadqm  Petri  penoiuun  Bpiritolibiu  poteatu  Uu  coaTCniet,  aot  aposColo  snt 
prophBtiB.    L.  c. 

*  Nam  et  ecclesia  praprie  et  principaliter  ipae  eit  Bpiritna,  in  quo  est  triuilM  nnius 
diTinitBlia.  Illun  eccleanm  congregat,  qnam  Daminaa  in  Iribufl  pomtit  (wbere  two  or 
three  *re  gathered  together  in  hia  lume),  alque  ita  eiinde  etiam  nuroerns,  qni  in  banc 
fidem  coDBpiraterint,  ecclosia  «b  aaotore  el  consecratora  ceDBCtur.     L.  c. 

*  As  in  tbe  ireD-kDoirn  irordi  of  IreivBUS  :  Ubi  eecleiia,  ibi  Spirilm;  et  nbi  Spiritns, 
ibi  eeciesia. 
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the  order  wonld  be  rerersed :  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  eccleria;  et  ubi 
cccleaia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  Uontonistic  conception  does  not 
coincide  with  the  Froteetant;  for  in  the  former  it  is  not  the 
general  fact  of  the  actnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  takea  place 
in  all  believerB,  but  tiie  abore-deecribed  extraordinary  revelation, 
which  is  meant  Partly  this  latter,  which  is  here  placed  as  the 
original  thing,  and  partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  its 
divine  character,  constitute,  according  to  the  HontanisUc  view, 
the  essence  of  the  true  Gbnrch.  It  is  that  Church  in  which  God 
awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which  the  prophets  are  recognised  as 
such. 

Since  again,  according  to  the  Uontanietic  theory,  prophets 
could  be  awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank  ;  since 
the  Montaniste  expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  last  epoch  in  the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  that, 
according  to  the  promises  in  tlie  prophet  Joel,'  which  were  now 
passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  to  be  dis- 
pensed to  Christians  of  every  condition  and  sex  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  since  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  Christian  walk 
which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the  spiritual  order,  were 
extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all  Christians  as  such;  they 
were  thus  led  to  give  prominence  once  more  to  that  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  universal  Chriitian  calling,  of  the  priestly  dignity 
of  all  Chriatiane,  which  had  been,  in  a  measure,  suppressed  by 
the  confounding  together  of  the  fbndamental  principles  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.' 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  its  progressive 
development  was  in  one  phase  of  it  sdzed  by  ifontaniem  after  a 
freer  and  a  more  spiritual  manner,  yet  in  another  respect,  by  deriv- 
ing this  progressive  development  from  new,  extraordinary  revela- 
tions, from  a  newly  awakened  prophetic  order,  it  fell  back  upon 
the  position  or  Judaism.  While,  according  to  the  ordinary 
church  principles,  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  was  transferred 
over  to  the  Christian  Church ;  according  to  the  Alontanistic  view, 
the  Old-Testament  order  of  propKete  was  thus  transferred.  And 
it  is  noticeable,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  afterwards  adopted 
many  of  the  views  which  in  the  beginning  she  censured  in  Mon- 
tanism,  seized  particularly  on  many  things  asserted  by  the  Moii- 

<  Prcbt.  in  Act.  Felicil.  '  A",  Tor  exainple,  TertuIIUn.  de  inono^tm;ii. 
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tajiistB  concerning  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  by  thrir 
prophets  to  the  gronnd-work  of  Church  tradition  and  Scripture 
doctrine,  in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  decisions  of  general 
councils  to  both  these  matters.  A  new  particular  was  superin- 
duced on  the  Church  notion  of  tradition; — to  holding  fast  on  tlie 
original  doctrine  once  delivered,  was  added  the  element  of  a  pro- 
gressive advancement  in  harmony  with  this  doctrine,  and  derived 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while  tiiie  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  regarded,  from  the  Montanistic  point  of  view,  as  one  that 
proceeded  from  newly  awakened,  extraordinary  oigans ;  it  was, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Church,  transferred  to  the  regular  orgfuu 
of  the  Church  guidance,  the  bishops.  We  must  here  bring  in 
also  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  Montanistic 
notion  of  inspiration.' 

But  this  way  of  considering  inspiration,  which,  derived  from 
the  Jews,  had  up  to  this  time  chiefly  prevailed  also  among  tlie 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  by  the  op- 
position to  Montanism.  Its  violent  opponents  condemned  the 
ecstatic  state  without  reserve ;  considering  it  rather  as  the  sign  of 
a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately,  the  work  against  Montanism  by 
the  Christian  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in  which  this  very  point  was 
set  forth,  that  the  ecstacy  was  a  state  of  mind  at  variance  with 
tJie  character  of  a  true  prophet,'  has  not  reached  our  times; — a 
work  by  which  probably  much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  then 
interesting  discussions  about  tb^  notion  of  inspiration.  Men 
were  inclined  to  trace  the  ecstacy  to  an  agency  of  the  evil  spirit, 
as  a  spirit  of  conftision  and  of  schism ;  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  sober  and  clefu*  self- 
possession.  Men  were  for  denouncing  the  Montanistic  notion  of 
the  prophet  and  the  prophetic  office  in  everything,  without  at^ 
tempting  to  separate  what  was  true  in  it  from  what  was  false. 
But  the  more  free  and  unbiassed  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
is  to  be  seen  also,  in  its  judgment  on  these  phenomena.  It  is 
true,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  represents  the  ecstacy  as  the 

'  The  definition  of  SDch  an  ecslatia  state  of  the  MoDtanisCic  mind,  ia  to  bs  tmmA  in 
Tertullian,  c.  Marc  1,  it.  o.  22  :  In  apiriln  homo  constitntiu,  pnGsartim  cum  glarimn 
Dei  conipicit,  vol  cum  per  iptum  Deia  luquitur,  nsc«aae  eat  excidat  aeoaQ,  abnmbratiu 

'  ni(i  Tti  fM  III!  •■{•fnri|>  l>  ixfrini  \it\\it. 
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sign  of  a  false  propLet,  and  of  the  actuation  of  the  evil  spirit, 
whereby  the  sonl  becomes  estranged  fh)ni  itself;'  but  yet  he  de- 
clared himself  opposed  to  those  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  unreseir- 
cdly  condemned,  with  a  blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  everything  that 
proceeded  from  these  false  prophets,  instead  of  inqniring  into  what 
was  sud,  without  respect  to  the  person,  and  ascertaining  whether 
it  contained  any  portion  of  truth.'  In  contradicting  Montanism, 
men  fell  into  the  erroneous  theory  at  the  opposite  extreme.  Un- 
willing to  admit  that  there  was  anything  at  all  of  an  unconscious 
nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  attributed  to 
them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  everything  included  in  the 
divine  promises  which  they  announced;' — a  view  of  the  matter 
which  could  not  fail  to  obscure  the  right  understanding  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  Old  and  Nov  T^taments,  and  to  prevent  an 
unbiassed  exposition  of  the  latter. 

As  we  observed  above,  in  giving  the  general  characteristics  of 
Montanism,  it  grazed  closely,  by  vitiating  the  Christian  principle, 
upon  Judusm  on  the  one  side,  and  upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  somewhat  akin  to  what  occurred  in  pagan  divination, 
phenomena  like  the  magnetic  and  somnambulist  appearances 
occasionally  presented  in  the  pagan  cultus,  mixed  in  with  the 
excitement  of  Christian  feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who 
were  thrown  into  ecstatic  trances  during  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, were  not  only  consulted  about  remedies  for  bodily  diseases, 
but  also  plied  with  questions  concerning  the  invisible  world.  In 
Tertulliaa's  time,  there  was  one  at  Carthage,  who,  in  her  states 
of  ecstacy,  imagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of  Christ  and  of 
angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded  to  what  she  bad 
just  heard  read  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  what  was  said  in  the 

>  StTom.  lib.  i.  f.  311,  where  be  Ears  of  the  false  propheM:  Tf  !wn  nrti  i>  Isnani 
wfipitiiitr,  ■{  if  Artrrmrm  iiimui,  where,  without  doubt,  there  i^  s  pla/  on  wards  in 
the  nie  of  the  termi  lamni  and  irrrrarm. 

*  Hi*  word)  are  :  Ov  ^>  lii  rh  \lyirrm  tMrayirriH  iftriZt  unci  nit  Xiyt/iltm, 
Inf  ui  Id  rSt  rctirtiiit  ill  )i  Xij-i^/ian  ■■■{■TflfnTiii'  iXXi  ik  Aiyi^ln  runWn 
>•  rni  iXtiliUi  ix"*-.  Bcrom.  1.  vi.  f.  647.  A>  wa  might  expect  from  Clement  a 
more  uubianed  judgment  than  was  cammonlj  untertaiDed  b/  others,  we  bave  lo  mnoh 
the  mare  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  work,  in  which  be  designed  to  speak  more 
fnlly  oCHaataniain, — if,  indeed,  he  erer  executed  that  design, — viz.  his  book  ■'■f!  a-(i. 
fwr,i.,.     Tid.  Strom.  ).Ti.r.  511. 

*  E.  g.  Orig.  in  JoauD.   T.   ti.  g  3 ;  tlfimrii   ir$fi>Mrttu  »ifl  W(ifim,  ii  ,i 
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Psalms  that  had  been  Bung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  been 
offered.'  At  tho  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after  the  dismis- 
sion  of  the  church,  she  was  made  to  relate  her  Tisioos,  fVom  which 
men  sought  to  gain  information  about  things  of  the  invisible  world, 
as,  for  example,  about  the  nature  of  the  aonl. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  iteelf  in  the  pretended  completion 
ofthc  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  ascetic  life.  Thus,  fasting  on  the  dies  stationnm,  which 
till  now  had  been  considered  a  voluntary  thing  (see  above),  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  lav  for  all  Christians.  It  was  also  made  a  law  that 
this  fast  should  be  extended  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
During  three  weeks  of  the  year  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  adopted  of 
free  choice  by  the  contiuentes  or  Asxirai,  was  enjoined  as  a  law  on 
all  Christians.*  Against  these  Montanistic  ordinances,  the  remain- 
ing spirit  of  evangelical  freedom  still  nobly  and  emphatically  de- 
clared itself;  but  afterwards  the  spirit  which  here  expressed  itself 

Montanism,  also  passed  over  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

From  Montanism  proceeded  a  tendency,  which,  instead  of  lead- 
ing men  to  value  the  blessings  of  humanity  according  to  their  true 
relation,  in  the  view  of  Christianity,  to  the  highest  good — 
the  kingdom  of  Crod — led  them  only  to  place  the  one  over  against 
the  other.  And  the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue  prominence  it 
gave  to  the  divine  element  as  a  power  to  suppress  every  human 
motive,  would  lead  also  to  a  quietiam  that  crippled  and  discou- 
raged human  activity.  On  this  principle  neither  would  the  bless- 
ings of  the  earthly  life  be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth, 
nor  the  use  of  the  requisite  means  for  securing  and  preserving 
them  be  acknowledged  as  a  duty.  Accordingly,  Montanism 
tended  to  foster  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom.  It  set  up 
the  principle,  that  in  submitting  to  the  divine  will  men  should  do 

'  Tertnllita.  3b  animB,  c.  9,  laja  of  her  ;  Et  vEdel  at  aadit  uonimenta,  et  quoma- 
Sam  cards  dignoscit  et  mediciiuu  desiderantibua  snbmitlit.  Jtm  Tero  pnint  acrlptniiB 
lagaotor,  ant  psalmi  canoiitur  tM  allocationes  proferantur,  aut  petitioDea  delegantur, 
iU  inde  miteruB  Tigionilliu  sabminiitniDtar. 

*  The  BO'CBlled  Xeropbagin. — Sundaj/tui  the  &&6alA  were  eioepted  from  tbeae  fast). 
Tbe  MonCuiuta  vera  >t  differenee  irith  the  Kiunui  Chnnh  in  respect  atao  to  the  not 
futingaiitbe8abbaih(BeeabaTe.)  Atthetim«af  Jerome,  nben,  however,  thaMonUn- 
iati  seem  to  have  departed  in  roanj  reipecta,  ai,  for  example,  in  reepect  to  the  charch 
conatilntion,  from  their  original  inautotioDa,  therhad  three  weeks  of  Xerophagin.  Tbew 
may  be  compared  with  Quadrageaiioal  (aatain  the  later  charch)  and  bo  indeed  they  are 
railed  by  Jerome  (ep.  27,  ad  Marcellnm}  :  "  illi  trei  ia  anno  fkcinnt  qnBdragesimaa." 
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nothing  to  aroid  those  penecntions,'  which  it  was  God'a  will  to 
suspend  over  Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith.  This  spirit 
of  Montaniam  characteristically  expresses  itself  in  the  following 
oracle :  "  Let  it  not  be  your  wish  to  die  on  yonr  beds  in  the  pains 
of  child-birth,  or  in  debilitating  fever;  bnt  desire  to  die  as  mar- 
tyrs, that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  yon."  The  same 
tendency  of  spirit  pushed  Montanism,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  an 
accommodating  disposition,  which  might  prove  ityurious  to  faith, 
to  the  other  extreme  of  sternly  renouncing  all  those  usages  of 
civil  and  social  life  which  could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  Pagan 
origin ;  of  despising  all  those  prudential  maxims  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  authorities.  It 
seems,  among  other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Mon- 
tanists,  that,  by  their  frequent  meetings  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
they  defied  the  established  laws  against  secret  aBScmblies.' 

This  tendency  of  the  moral  spirit  led  to  an  undue  estimation 
of  celibacy ; — and  the  onmarried  life  was  already  particularly  rc- 
commeuded  by  jhe  Montanistic  prophetess  Priscilla,  to  the  cleri- 
cal order,  as  if  it  was  in  this  way  only  they  could  be  the  worthy 
channels  of  holy  influences,  could  properly  render  themselves 
capable  of  receiving  the  divine  gifts  of  the  Spirit.'  Hence,  we 
may  observe  another  instuuce  in  which  Montanism  passed  over 
into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Nov  an  ascetic  spirit  of  this  sort  is  elsewhere  usually  coupled 
with  ignorance  of  the  marriage  state,  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of 
the  highest  good ;  and  this  ignorance  is  usually  based  on  a  sensuous 
and  barely  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  Bnt  Montanism 
united  with  this  ascetic  tendency  a  conception  of  the  marriage  in- 
stitution directly  opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  We  see  the 
influence  of  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit  manifested  in  Montanism, 
by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  in  that  view  of 
it  which  was  first  clearly  sn^ested  by  Christianity,— *b  a  spiritnat 

'  8e«  Tertollun.  de  fag*  in  perMcat. 

*  De  jejuniiB,  c  13  ■■  Qaomodo  in  aobig  ipMm  quoqna  nnitatein  jejniutionaiD  et 
leraphagiuum  el  lUtioanm  deaoUtis  7  Niu  forte  in  aenctiucoiiiDlU  et  in  principDiD 
msndUa  ooitioDibai  oppoiitt  delinquiaini. 

*  Tin  irords  of  Rigaldni,  publiihed  ia  Tertnltitn'g  work  de  exhortstione  cutiutia, 
c.  11,  >ra:  Qnod  usotDi  miniitac  HUiMimoniun  DOTerit  miniilrRre.  Parifieaiitn  cnim 
eoneordal  et  vuionM  Tideot  el  ponentM  faciem  deoraum  etijun  tocci  andiiuit  DutnifwtM, 
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union,  consecrated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  BC^tarated  by  sex, 
in  one  common  life.  The  Uontanists  held,  therefore,  that  the 
religious  consecration  of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment ;  they  reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  essMice  of  a  truly 
Christian  marriage,  that  it  sliould  be  concluded  in  the  Church,  in 
the  name  of  Clirist.  A  marriage  otherwise  contracted  was  looked 
upon  by  them  as  an  unlawful  connection.'  Kegarding  the  insti- 
tution in  this  light,  it  followed  again  that  Montanimn  would  allow 
of  tio  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  hutband  or  the 
first  wife ;  for  marriage  being  an  indissoluble  union  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to  endure  beyond  the  grave.' 
In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montanists,  in  their  legal  spirit,  only 
pushed  to  the  extreme  s  view  to  which  others  doubtless  were  in- 
clined.' And  it  is  clear,  that  in  this  matter  too  the  Montanistic 
element  passed  over  into  a  Catholic  one;  for  the  way  was  thus 
prepared  for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the  zeal 
it  manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance,'  But  the 
Montanists,  so  far  as  they  failed,  like  their  opponents,  rightly  to 
distinguish  baptism  and  regeneration,  and  rightly  to  understand 
the  relation  of  faith  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire  Chris- 
tian life,  were  involved  in  the  same  error  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  this  whole  dispute  on  the  extension  of  absolution. 
The  moral  zeal  against  that  false  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  ab- 
solution which  tended  to  encourage  the  fraling  of  security  in  sin, 
expresses  itself  in  the  following  exposition  of  TertuUian,  aimed 
against  a  wrong  application  of  the  passage  in  1  John  i.  7.  "  John 


'  TertullUn.  de  pndiutii,  c.  4 1  Penes  no*  occulUe  qnoqne  cai^Dnctianes,  id  eat,  nan 
prinj  «pnd  ecclesiuu  professB  Joitji  mOBohiaiD  et  foniicitioDem  jndicui  perioliUntnr, 
DSC  inds  coDsertn  obteatu  nutrimomi  crimep  eladant.  According  to  the  principles  of 
MoDtanism,  the  eusnce  of  *  trae  murisge  in  the  Christian  sense  is  (de  monogamia,  e. 
90):  cum  Dens  jungit  dnos  in  niiKm  camem,  aut  juoctos  deprehendeni  in  eadem,  oon- 
jODCtionem  ugnavit.  (Where  (o  the  marriage  contracted  by  t»o  partira  while  they 
were  still  pagans,  the  wnctiiying  oonaecration  ol  Christianity  is  snperaddcd.) 

'  See  Tertnllian.  de  moDogamia  and  exhortet.  castiutis. 

■  Athenagoras  Qegit.  pro  Chria^an.  f.  3T,  ed.  Colon.)  style!  the  yd/ui  liirifM  >v- 
cfia^i  i^fX''"-  Origen  (TiRn.  in  Mallh.  f.  3G3)  saya  that  Panl  gave  penaission  for 
a  second  marriage  after  the  deatli  of  the  first  husband  or  the  first  wife :  rfi,  rh  nln- 
(•■•<*•'■'  "  *''""'■■■ 

*  See  on  this  controvcny,  toI.  i.  p.  296,  St.  '  L.  c. 
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says,  if  ve  would  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fdlowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Mb 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Do  we  sin,  then,  if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  and  shall  we  be  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  ?  By  no 
means.  For  whosoever  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness." 
He  is  shewing,  then,  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin  if  ve 
walk  in  the  light,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  such  ia 
the  power  of  the  blood  of  Chriet,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed 
from  sin  it  thenceforth  preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to  walk 
in  the  light." ' 

It  is  trne,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  encouraged 
the  fanatic  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom;  for,  according  to  the 
Montanistic  doctrine,  the  martyrs  would  be  entitled  to  enter  im- 
mediately after  death  into  a  higher  state  of  bleesedness,  to  which 
other  believers  could  obtain  no  admittance;*  yet  the  struggle  to 
maint^n  a  ri^d  penitential  discipline  induced  tbe  Montanist 
TertuUian  to  oppose  the  undue  homage  which  in  anoth^  respect 
was  paid  to  the  martyrs.  Since  many,  for  instance,  to  whom 
Montanism  refused  absolution,  conld  obtain  it  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  confessors,'  TertuUian  was 
led  to  denounce  this  false  confidence  in  tbe  efficacy  of  their  inter- 
cession, and  to  chastise  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  these  men. 
"Let  it  satisfy  the  martyrs,"  said  he,  "to  have  purged  them- 
selves of  their  own  sins.  It  savours  of  ingratitude  or  arrogance 
to  pretend  to  bestow  on  others  what  it  must  be  considered  a  great 
favour  to  have  obtained  for  one's  self.  Who,  but  tbe  Son  of  God 
only,  has  paid  tlie  debt  of  death  for  others  by  his  own  t  For  to 
this  end  he  came,  that,  free  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy  himself, 
he  might  die  for  sinners.  Thou,  therefore,  who  wouldst  emulate 
Him  in  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  suffer  for  me  when  thou 
art  fVee  from  sin  thyself.  But  if  tbon  art  a  sinner,  how  can  the 
oil  of  thy  puny  lamp  suffice  at  once  for  me  and  for  thyself  1"* 

In  accordance  with  tbe  one-sided,  eupranaturalistic  element 
of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  the  expectations  and 
attention  of  the  Montanists  were  so  directed  as  to  observe,  not 

'  De  padicitik,  c.  19.     Which  work  refers  genenll;  to  this  dispute. 

*  Tbe  PmdiM ;  see  TertollIaD.  de  uiima.  c  56. 
'  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

*  De  pudicitia,  c.  32. 
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how  Christianity  was  to  transform  the  life  of  hamanity,  by  be^n- 
ning  from  withia  and  working  outwards,  bat  how  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  world  by  some  ontward 
miracle.  Here  foil  scope  was  given  to  their  extravagant  colouring 
of  Chiliasm ;  and  in  this  respect  also,  they  only  pushed  to  the 
furthest  extreme  a  way  of  thinking  which  very  generally  prevailed 
in  the  Church. 

If  by  pietism  we  understand  that  morbid  direction  of  pious  feel- 
ings where  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excrescence  from  without, 
something  cast  over  and  over  in  the  same  mould,  is  substituted 
for  the  natural  development  of  the  Christian  life, — in  other  words, 
the  reaction  of  a  legal  principle  within  the  bosom  of  Christianity, 
— then  we  shall  have  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the 
earliest  form  of  manifestation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled 
pietism. 

What  tended'  to  fiirther  the  spread  of  this  party,  was  in  part 
its  relation  to  Christian  principles  long  before  existing,  and  in  part 
the  conta^ons  influence  of  enthudasm,  and  the  manner  in  which 
spiritual  pride  was  here  nourished ;  since  he  who  acknowledged 
the  new  prophets,  might  directly  consider  himself  to  be  a  truly 
regenerate  man,  a  member  of  the  select  company  of  the  spiritoaliy 
minded  (Spiritales),  and  despise  all  other  Christians  as  carnally 
minded  (Psychici),  as  not  yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controversy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme 
violence,  first  in  Asia  Hinor.  Synods  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  afiair,  at  which  many  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  it;  the  proceedings  of  these  synods  were  sent  to  the 
more  distant  churches,  and  these  were  thus  drawn  into  the  dis- 
pute.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  distinct 
accounts,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  and  hence  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  Montanistic  sects,  and  their  relation  to  tho  rest 
of  the  Chnrcb,  are  matters  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Though 
the  Montantsts  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only  genuine 
Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  being  Christians 
but  in  part,  and  as  occupying  an  inferior  position ;  thougii  they 
thought  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate  immediately 
from  the  latter,  and  to  renounce  its  fellowship ;  they  wished  only 
to  be  considered  the  ecclesia  spiritus,  spiritalis,  within  the  ecclc- 
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Bia  made  up  of  tlie  psychical  multitude.  Tliey  iDtroduccd  a,  simi- 
lar diBtinction  into  the  practical  proviuce,  as  the  Gnostics  had 
done  into  the  theoretical.  *  It  is  true,  by  this  practically  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Ghrietian  Church  -was  not  espoacd 
to  so  much  danger,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  bo  by  the  theoretical ; 
but  yet  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophetic  order  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  which  they 
were  continually  seeking  to  extend  themselvea  more  widely,  without 
great  injury  to  the  church  life ;  for  they  claimed  only  toleration 
at  first,  in  order  that  they  might  gradually  establish  their  own 
snpremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons  bad  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the 
bloody  persecution  which  they  experienced  under  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Anrelius,  many  members  fi-om  Asia  Minor;  and  they 
were  led,  by  their  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Church,  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  relative  to  Montanism. 
The  community  wrote  to  Eleutherus,  bisliop  of  Rome,  and  the 
presbyter  Irenseus  was  the  bearer  of  their  letter.  Much  light 
would  he  shed  on  the  whole  subject  bad  we  more  distinct  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  contents  of  this  letter ;  but  Eusebins'  barely 
remarks,  that  the  judgment  on  the  matter  expressed  by  the  Church 
was  just  and  orthodox.  Now,  as  Eusebius  certainly  considered 
the  Montanistic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  might  infer  from  this 
remark  of  his,  that  the  judgment  expressed  in  the  letter  was  one 
unfavourable  to  the  Montanists.  But  in  this  case  the  letter 
could  not  have  bad  in  view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it, 
that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  would  harmonize  most 
perfectly  with  this  end,  to  suppose  that  the  letter  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  which  sought  to  lessen  the  imports 
ance  of  tbe  point«  in  dispute, — to  refute  the  various  exaggerated 
charges  liud  against  the  Montanistic  Churches,  and,  in  the  diversity 
of  views  rwpecting  the  worth  of  the  new  prophetic  order,  to  incul- 
cate the  importance  of  Christian  unanimity.  On  this  supposition 
we  may  explain  why  Origen  should  express  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanistic  spirit.  This  supposition 
accords  best,  moreover,  with  the  known  character  of  Iren<eaB,  a 
man  of  moderation  and  a  lover  of  peace ;  as  also  with  his  opinions, 
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which,  without  heing  MoDtanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfaTonr- 
&ble  to  the  Montanista.  By  this  mission  Eleuthenis  was  persuaded 
probably  to  make  peace  with  those  churches ;  hut  soon  after 
Fraxeas  of  Asia  Minor,  a  violent  opponent  of  Montaniam,  cajne 
to  Rome ;  and  partly  hy  presenting  before  the  Roman  bishop  the 
opposite  conduct  of  his  two  predeceasors,  Anicetua  and  Soter,' 
partly  by  his  unfavourable  representations  relative  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Montanistic  Churches,  persuaded  him  to  revoke  all 
that  he  had  hitherto  done.  The  Montanists  now  proceeded  to 
form  and  propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  They  were 
styled  Cataphrygiaru,  from  the  name  of  their  country ;  also 
Pepvaiang,  because  Montanus,  it  was  aaid,  taught  tfiat  a  place 
calledPepuza,  in  Fhry^a,  perhaps  the  first  seat  of  the  Montanistic 
Church,  was  the  chosen  spot  from  which  the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ  was  destined  to  begin. 

It  might  be  gathered  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the 
prevailing  spiritual  tendencies  in  the  Church,  that  there  would  be 
varioiui  gradations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter  and 
Montanism  decidedly  expressed ;  as  also  many  shades  of  differ- 
ence amongst  its  opponents,  from  those  that  were  not  disposed 
to  overlook  the  Christian  element  in  this  appearance — as,  for 
example,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria — down  to  those  who,  by  their 
uncompromising  opposition,  were  driven  to  another  extreme,  and 
to  a  depravation  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  another  kind.  As 
Montanism  confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testament  posi- 
tions, its  antagonists  were  led  to  draw  with  so  much  the  greater 
precision  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Their  current 
watchword  was  borrowed  IVom  Matt.  xi.  13,  "  The  prophets  and  the 
law  prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist — then  they  were  to  cease." 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetic  ordinances, 
and  to  the  new  precepts  cnrtailing  Christian  freedom,  as  to  the 
new  prophetic  order  by  which  the  Church  must  allow  itself  to  be 
goTerned.'  Tertollian  remarks  of  those  who  so  applied  the  above 
,  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  banish  the  Holy 


>  The  truth  of  what  a  here  uacrted  depeadi,  hov«Ter,  an  ibe  question  wbether  tlie 
Is  D«o,  licDl  de  gratia,  its  de  di«ciplin«. 
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Spirit  entirely  from  the  Churcb,  sioce  his  agency  was  so  wholly 
dispensed  with.*  But  hia  accusation  is,  in  this  case,  nnjnst;  for 
both  parties  were  agreed  in  believing  that  the  Church  could  not 
eubsist  without  the  continued  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
only  point  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  was  the  (Question 
about  the  form  of  that  agency,  whether  it  was  one  which  lay  at  the 
ground  in  the  whole  ordinary  course  of  the  development  of  the 
Church,  or  whether  it  was  newly  created  by  a  divine,  aupematural 
interposition.  And  it  was  these  very  antagonists  of  Montanism, 
who  seem  to  have  prominently  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the  Old 
Testamont  view,  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new 
animating  principle,  both  of  the  individualities  of  character  and 
also  of  their  harmonious  combination  in  the  communities  which  it 
actuated ;- — from  which  specific  difference  itself  they  drew  their 
conclusion,  that  the  Church  could  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  new 
prophetic  order.  But  the  most  decided  opponents  of  Ilontanisro, 
such  as  the  Alogi,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  either  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  miraculous  gifts  which  distinguished  the  Apostolic 
Church,  the  charismata,  which,  in  their  form,  diacuvered  something 
of  a  supernatural  character;  or  were  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  prophetic  gift  aa  a  thing  that  pertained  to  the  Christian  eco- 
nomy, but  considered  it  aa  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  hence  they  could  not  admit  any  prophetic  book  into 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
information  is  so  scanty  respecting  the  party  of  the  Alogians,  so 
called ;  and  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the  chariamata,  which 
was  probably  written  in  opposition  to  those  ultra  anti-Montaniata, 
haa  not  reached  our  times.  We  should  otherniac  have  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  more  definitenesa  and  certainty  on  this  dis- 
puted point,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled. 

There  were  antagonists  of  Montanism,  who  opposed  to  a  fanatical 
tendency  on  the  aide  of  the  feelings,  a  negative  tendency  on  the 
side  of  the  understanding ;  and  who,  from  the  dread  of  what  was 
fanatical,  rejected  much  also  that  was  genuinely  Christian.  It  is 
true,  as  must  be  evident  fVom  what  baa  been  aaid,  that  Montanism 
formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit ;  but  ibaX 
ultra  antt-Uontanistic  tendency  of  the  understanding,  however, 

'  Superest,  at  totum  aufecatiB,  qiunluin  in  toIib  Um  ulioaum.     De  jejuniit,  c.  11. 
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must,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its  dry  sobriety,  so  hostile  to 
every  thing  of  a  transcendent  character,  have  been  no  lees  opposed 
to  the  speculative  and  mystical  element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the 
dread  of  the  Gnostic  tendency  might,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  the  dread  of  the  Uontanistie,  push  men  to  one-sided  negations. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  bow  persons  with  some  partial  leaning  of 
this  sort  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  element  of  St  John  as 
wholly  foreign  from  their  own  views ;  and  how  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  bring  up  the  differences  between  the  Gospel  according  to 
John,  and  the  others,  which  seemed  more  accordant  with  their 
own  opinions,'  for  the  purpose  of  shewing,  that  the  Gospel  which 
the  Montanists  were  chiefly  in  the  habit  of  quoting  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine  on  the  new  revelations,  was  not  a  genuine  one. 
Irensens,  from  whom  we  have  the  first  account  of  this  party,  cer- 
tainly goes  too  far,  when  he  tells  ns  that  they  rejected  the  Gospel 
of  John  on  account  of  the  passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Para- 
clete.* That  passage  alone  could  not  possibly  have  induced  them 
to  such  a  -Btep;  for  in  truth  they  needed  only  to  limit,  as  was 
actually  done  by  others,  the  promise  to  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Montanists  of  this  support.  As  it  was  their  practice, 
however,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  by  those  who 
held  the  Montaniatic  views,  to  pronounce  tlie  whole  book  which 
contained  them  a  spurious  one,  it  was  a  natural  course,  suggested 
by  the  propensity  so  common  in  theological  polemics,  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  partial  facts,  to  infer  that  they  had 
rejected  the  Gospel  on  account  of  this  single  text  alone. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Montaa- 
ism  must  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  book,  and  favourable 
to  Chiliasm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of  this  book  mast  in  itself 
have  possessed  something  alien  from  the  spirit  of  this  party  of  the 
sober  understanding.  They  made  sport  of  the  seven  angels  and 
the  seven  trumpets  of  the  Revelation.  Yet  such  a  prosaic  tendency 
of  the  understanding  as  the  above  described,  was  something  too 

'  As  Tot  exvnpli,  aocording  to  tha  testunon^  of  Epiplunia*  (lucrei.  51)<  thxt  th* 
hialor7  of  the  tampUCion  is  omLtted  in  John,  tlut  in  the  Synoptical  eywigeliiti  menlioo 
IS  mide  of  one  pusOTer,  in  John  of  two. 

'  Irennns,  lib.  iii.  a.  11,  §  9.  Uis  irorda  *ni;  Ut  doanm  siHritUB  rraatreuinr,  qaod 
in  noviuimu  lamporibns  secundum  pUoitom  Pitria  sffDiom  est  id  buminum  genua, 
illam  apeoiem  non  uLnittnot,  que  eat  gecaDdnin  Joannia  evtngellnm,  in  qua  Paracletam 
n  Dominns  promiflit. 
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foreign  from  this  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  to  allow  of  its  meet- 
ing- with  any  Tcry  general  reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  rcpellant  of  the  existing  elements 
of  culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided  form ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  which  strove  to  reconcile  the  existing  culture 
with  Chiiatianity,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  perraded  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  presented  itself  especially  in  the  Alexandrian 
school.  But  the  question  arises,  #om  what  source  is  this  ten- 
dency to  he  derived,  and  what  was  its  original  aim, — whether 
perhaps  it  was,  in  the  outeet,  merely  a  proTiaion  to  communicate 
religious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  or  whether  there  had  existed 
in  Alexandria,  from  the  first,  a  school  to  educate  teachers  for  the 
Christian  Church,  a  sort  of  theological  seminary  for  the  clerical 
order.  The  notdces  of  Ensebius '  and  of  Jerome  *  are  too  indefinite 
to  furnish  any  solution  of  this  question ;  and  besides,  neither  of 
these  church  fathers  was  bo  situated  aa  to  be  able  duly  to  distin- 
guish the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time  from 
what  it  originally  was.  We  must  therefore  content  oursclvea 
with  what  may  be  gathered  from  our  knowledge  of  tho  labours  of 
the  individual  catechists  who  presided  over  the  school.  Now  we 
find  in  the  outset  at  Alexandria  but  one  man  appointod  by  the 
bishop  to  hold  the  office  of  catocliist,  whose  business  it  was  to 
fire  religious  instruction  to  tho  pagans,  and,  moreover,  doubtloss 
to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place.'  The  catecliist 
Origen  was  the  first  to  share  the  duties  of  this  office  with  another 
person,  when  they  became  too  multiplied  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 

'  Lib.  ri.  c.  10,  that  >  iimrmiKw'  •'■;<>>  \iytn  had  exUtad  there  trom  uicioil  time*, 
vlucb  Booording  to  tbs  cbnroh  phraaeologj  11U7  be  most  natDraJlj  ioteipteted  ai  mouf 
uig  a  school  for  the  eipoimdiDg  of  the  ScHptorea.  But  this  doei  not  Duffice  to  charae- 
Icriia  the  particulir  mode  and  form  ander  which  the  Aleiandrion  gchool  appeared  ; 
thoagh  it  a  eaay  to  bring  into  these  words  all  (hat  belonged  to  theologiol  ttuij  in 
the  seDM  of  tbu  school,  when  its  condition  and  character  are  once  nndentood.  For  its 
Gnosis  was  designsd,  without  anj  doubt,  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Scripture,  and  was  to  be  derired  from  Scripture  bj  allegorical  interprelation.  A  distinct 
cla^CAtion  of  different  theological  disciplines,  as  exegesis,  dogmitics,  «lc.  is,  id  thisage 
of  the  Qiurch,  when  ererf  thing  was  still  in  one  chaotic  mass,  oot  to  he  thought  of, — 
■s  has  been  Tory  clear!/  poinltJ  oat  by  Hr.  Director  Hasselbach  of  Stettin,  where  he 
eiplaina  this  phrase  in  his  Dissertation  da  ichola,  qiue  Aleiandric  floruit,  calechetica, 
Part.  i.  p.  15. 

'  De  lir.  illuitr.  c  36. 

>  Eniebioa  (1.  ti.  c.  6;  says,  that  Origan,  when  a  boj,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ctemenl. 
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tunity  of  prosecuting,  at  the  snmo  time,  his  works  on  scientific 
theology.  The  catechumens  vere  then  divided  into  two  classes. 
Bat  though  the  office  of  catechiat  at  Alexandria  differed  in  no  re- 
spect originally  from  the  same  ofQce  in  other  cities,  yet  it  conld  not 
fail  to  become  gradually,  of  itself,  an  entirely  different  affair. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office,  who  possessed  a  perfect  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  especially  who  had  re- 
c^ved  a  philosophical  educatitA,  and  been  trained  in  the  society  and 
amidst  the  discussions  of  those  learned  pagans,  who,  after  having 
explored  many  systems,  had  turned  their  attention  to  Christianity. 
It  was  not  enough  here,  as  in  other  churches,  to  present  the  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  so-called  ragdioeit : 
it  was  necessary,  with  the  educated  catechumens,  to  go  back  to 
the  primitive  sources  of  the  religion  in  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the  understanding  of  these.  They 
required  a  faith  which  would  stand  the  test  of  scientific  exami- 
nation. Clement,  who  was  himself  one  of  these  catechista,  points 
to  tlie  need  of  a  thorongh  method  of  administering  the  catechetical 
office  at  Alexandria,  whan  he  says : '  "He  would  gather  from 
every  quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the  catechumens, 
especially  if  they  are  Greeks'  (for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  ftilness  Uiereof),  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be  shy 
of  much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around  him  every  pos-, 
sible  means  of  helping  his  hearers ;" — and  directly  after,'  "  All 
culture  is  profitable,  and  particularly  necessary  is  the  study  of 
holy  Scripture,  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we  teach,  and  especially 
when  our  hearers  come  to  us  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks."  * 
The  patience  and  skill  which  must  be  exercised  by  these  Alexan- 
drian teachers,  in  answering  the  multifarious  qncsHons  which  would 
be  proposed  to  them,  is  intimated  by  Origen,  when  he  requires  of 
the  Christian  teachers  that  they  should  follow  Christ's  example, 
and  not  shew  a  fretful  spirit,  if  they  should  be  pushed  vrith  ques- 


'  Strom.  I.  Ti,  f.  659,  B. 

*  To  complete  Ae  thoBghl ; — bs  onght  not  to  be  timid  in  fliploring  the  TeHiges  at 
tmtb  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  appropriate  the  naeful ;  for  all  comM  (ron  God, 
and  is,  as  iDcli,  pure. 

>  Strom.  1.  Ti.  f.  660,  C. 

*  With  theae  remarki  compare  vbat  Clement  Hfa  gcnenlly  wllli  regird  to  thoie  to 
whom  the  futhmuat  be  demooitrated  after  the  manner  of  tbe  Qroeki. 
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tiona  proposed  not  for  the  sake  of  learning,  but  for  die  purpose 
of  putting  them  to  the  proof.' 

Mucb  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alexandrian 
catcchists ;  and  the  office  vaa  conferred  in  preference  on  those  men 
of  learning  and  of  a  philost^liical  edncation,  who  had  themselves 
been  conducted  to  Christianity  by  the  way  of  philosophical  inqoiry 
— sDch  as  were  PantcBnus,  the  first  Alexandrian  catechist  of  whom 
we  have  any  distinct  knowledge,  and  his  disciple,  Clement. 

The  circle  of  studies  taught  by  these  men  went  on  now  of  its 
own  accord  gradually  to  extend  itself,  and  to  embrace  a  wider 
range ;  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  satisfy,  on  the  principles  of 
the  church  faith,  a  want  deeply  felt  by  numbers, — the  want  of  a 
sdentificexpositionof  that  faith,  and  of  a  Christian  science.'  Their 
school  was  frequented  partly  by  those  educated  pi^ns  who,  after 
having  under  their  instructions  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
were  seized  with  the  desire  of  devoting  themselves,  and  all  they 
possessed,  to  its  service ;  and  with  this  in  view,  chose  the  Alexan- 
drian catechists  for  their  gnides ;  and  partiy  by  young  men  who, 
standing  already  within  the  Christian  pale,  were  only  thirsting  after 
a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  ^ming  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  office  of  church  teachers.  Thus  there  grew  up  here,  in  a  man- 
UOT  p^ectly  spontaaeons,  a  theological  school.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense, — theology  as  it 
sprang  partly  &om  die  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  thirsting  after 
scientific  knowledge,  and  partly  tVom  an  outwardly  directed  apo- 
logetic interest  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  against 
philosophically  educated  Greeks,  and  against  the  Gnostics. 

To  form  a  right  conception  of  this  school  in  its  early  growth, 
we  must  consider  its  relation  to  the  three  different  parties,  in  con- 
nection with,  or  in  opposition  to  which,  it  shaped  itself;  and 
whoso  different  tendencies  it  concaved  the  possibility  of  uniting 
together  by  means  of  a  higher  principle  which  should  reconcile 
their  antagonisms ;  its  relation,  1 .  To  those  seekers  after  wis- 
dom, the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as  a  blind  faith,  that 
shonned  the  -light  of  reason ;  and  who  were  only  confirmed  in 
thor  contempt  of  it  by  the  gross,  material  views  of  those  nnedn- 


In  muh.  T.  Mr.  i  16 : 
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cated  luid  sternly  repulsive  Christiana  with  vhom  they  came  in 
contact ;  2.  ItB  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  nov  a  numerous  class  in 
Alexandria,  who  likewise  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  hiind  faith 
of  a  grovelling  multitude ;  and  by  promising  a  higher,  esoteric 
knowledge  of  religion,  drew  to  them  those  pagans  who  sought  after 
wisdom,  and  those  Christians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  tlie  ordi- 
nary religious  instruction  ;  3.  Its  relation  to  that  primitive  class 
of  church  teachers,  who  occupied  the  ground  of  practical  Realism, 
and  more  especially  to  those  zealots  among  them,  whom  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  the  Gnostics  had  led  to  be  suspicious  of  all  spe- 
culation and  philosophy,  and  whatever  seemed  like  the  striving 
after  a  Gnosis-^and  who  were  in  continual  fear  of  the  corruption 
of  Christianity  by  the  mixing  in  of  foreign  philosophical  eloments. 
By  means  of  a  Gnosis  resulting  from,  and  hannonioualy  combining 
with,  faith,'  the  Alexandrians  supposed  they  should  be  able  to 
avoid  all  that  was  partial  and  false  in  each  of  these  tendencies, 
and  even  find  means  of  reconciling  them  together. 

They  differed  fVom  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  yjuiiis  to  the  n-Zn-ic,  in  that  they  acknowledged  faith  as  the 
foundation  of  the  higher  life  for  all  Christiana  ;  as  the  common 
bond  whereby  all,  however  differing  from  one  another  in  mentel 
cultivation,  are  still  united  together  ia  one  dirine  community. 
They  contrasted  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  founded  oo 
this  basis  of  faith,  with  the  strife  of  the  Gnostic  schools  (^itt- 
rffCaf.)  They  held  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  for  the  Wine 
and  for  the  yrunt  were  not  different,  but  the  samo  for  both  ; 
namely,  the  common  tradition,  handed  down  in  all  the  churches, 
concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the 
holy  Scriptures.  They  made  it  the  business  of  the  Gnosis,  simply 
to  place  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  what  had  been  first 
appropriated  by  faith,  and  incorporated  with  the  inward  life ;  to 
unfold  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  according  to  its  internal  connec- 
tion ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis  and  under  the  form  of  science ;  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  genuine  doctrine  as  it  came  from  Christ ; 
to  give  an  account  of  its  history,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  ob- 
jections of  ite  enemies  among  pagan  philosophers  and  heretics. 
Their  wateh-word,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  current  motto 
already  banded  down  from  some  earlier  period,  and  which  subse- 

'  FiSrii  iXiiM,  oppoiecl  to  till  •i'lMiv/m. 
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quently  coDtinued  to  bo  ttie  watcli-vord  for  marking  the  relation 
of  faith  to  knowledge,  fhtm  tho  time  of  Augustine  to  the  eata- 
biishment  of  the  Bcholaatic  theology  for  irhich  he  prepared  the  way, 
iras  the  passage  in  Isaiah  vii.  9 — a  passage,  it  must  be  allowed, 
which  admits  of  the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Tersion,  and  there  only  when  taken  without  any  regard  to 
the  connection : ' — 'R&¥  /ti)  viartiMirt,  evBi  /i^  <rurqri ;  "  if  ye  do  not 
believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand."  These  words,  which  were 
first  used  in  the  sense.  He  who  belieTes  not  the  Gospel,  can  obtain 
no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
in  the  next  place  employed  in  tlie  kindred  sense,  that  without  faith 
in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines,  it  is  impossible  to  pene- 
trate into  the  more  profound  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  its 
doctrines.  According  to  the  measure  of  faith  will  be  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  nnderstanding  of  the  truth ; — the  degree  of 
knowledge  will  correspond  with  the  degree  of  faith.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  worth  of  faith  against  those 
pagans  and  Gnostics  who  confounded  faith  with  opinion.  "  It  is 
plain,"  says  he,  "  that  faith  is  something  godlike,  which  can  be 
destroyed  neither  by  the  power  of  any  other  worldly  love,  nor  by 
present  fear.'"  He  represents  faith  as  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  higher  life  as  the  breath  to  the  life  of  the  body.*  An  im- 
portant character,  for  him,  in  the  essence  of  faith,  is  that  spon- 
taneous seizure  of  tho  godlike,  anticipating  conception,  which 
proceeds  from  the  recipient  disposition  of  the  heart.'  In  this 
phase  of  it,  so  far  as  faith  presupposes  an  attractive  power  of  the 
godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and  a  spontaneous  yielding  to  that 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  well  understood  its  essential 
character.     He  supposes,  in  human  nature,  a  sense  correlative  to 


'  Jnat  u,  in  more  recent  times,  mtnj  t«it>  from  Lather's  traDiUtran  of  ifae  Bible 
beouna  corrent  proof  puugei  for  propoiitioni  r«l>tiDg  to  Cbristiaa  fiuth  or  practice, 
mlthoD^  tbii  ipiiliation  of  them  wu  whollj  inconsiateDl  with  the  eenw  which  ihej 
hkd  in  the  origioal. 

■  Strom.  L  i.  f.  273,  A.)  I.  ii.  t.  SS2,  A.;  L  iv.  f.  S28,  B.  uid  Orig.  in  Matlh.  «d.  Hnet. 
T.  xtL  C  9  :  'E.  rw  mnmrntifMi  .uri  ol.  irmXtyU,  n,  rlfTmt,  ri  r»~i>». 

*  *ii«  n  iTiai,  fiirt  iri  tXikiii  fiXi'ai  httfunUi  Iiam/tinii,  ftnn  ivi  fittn  rafitrti 
imX*>fiH:    Strom.  I.  ii.  f.  373. 

a..^j,  «{if  ri  XX,  ri  >i>«vn7t.      L.  c  I.  373. 
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trutli,  which  is  attracted  by  the  Bame,  and  repelled  by  what  is 
false.'  Accordingly  he  characterizes  faith  ae  somethitig  positive, 
— a  positive  union  with  the  godlike ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  un- 
belief as  a  negative  quality,  which,  being  such,  preaupposes  tJie 
positire,'  With  faith  is  already  given,  according  to  this  view, 
the  highest  thing  of  all — the  divino  life  itself.  As  he  elsewhere 
remarks : '  "He  that  believes  the  Son,  hath  eternal  life.  If  they 
who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can  there  he  anything  higher  for 
them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith  wants  nothing ;  it  ia  complete  in 
itself — self-sufBcing."  Clement  here  puts  it  down  as  the  cha^ 
ractcristic  of  faith,  carrying  in  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it 
antedates  the  future  as  if  it  were  present.*  When  this  divine  life, 
received  by  faith,  permeat^^  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  new  sense  for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So  Cle- 
ment remarks :  "  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  thing — says  the  Logos, 
Isa.  iliii,  19 — which  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  1  Corinth,  ii.  9 ;  which 
can  be  seen,  heard  and  conceived  only  with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear, 
a  new  heart,  through  faith  and  understanding ;  since  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  speak,  conceive,  and  act  spiritually."  ° 

This  iDtimatc  connection  between  knowing  and  living  belongs 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  The  Gnosis 
waa  conceived  by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  speculation, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  inward  life  grow- 
ing out  of  faith  and  manifesting  itself  in  the  condnct, — as  a 
habitus  practicus  animi.  This  is  expresaed  in  the  following  words 
of  Clement ;  "  As  is  the  doctrine,  so  also  must  be  the  life ;  for 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not  by  its  blossoms  or  its  leaves. 
The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from  the  frnit  and  the  life ;  not  from  the 
doctrine  and  the  blossom.  For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis  is  not 
merely  doctrine,  but  a  divine  science; — it  is  that  light,  dawning 
within  the  soul  fVom  obedience  to  God's  commands,  which  makes 
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all  things  clear  ;  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in 
I  creation  and  in  himself,  and  instructs  him  how  to  maintain  fcl- 
j  lowship  with  God  ;  for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  anch  is  the 
{    Gnosis  to  the  mind." '     There  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  a  know- 

L  ledge  of  dirine  things  without  that  liring  them  out,  which  is  the 
limit  of  faith.  Knowing  and  living  here  become  one.  This  nnity 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  element,  of  objective  truth  and 
the  Bubjectire  state  of  the  individual,  presented  itself  to  Clement 
just  as  it  sprung  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness,— altliough  the  Ifco-Flatonic  philosophy  lent  him  a  form 
for  the  ezpresaion  of  it,  in  what  it  taught  concerning  the  identity 
of  subject  and  object — of  the  toeD»  and  the  »o>iriir,  at  the  highest 
position  of  knowledge.* 

This  accordingly  is,  in  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  the  eubjeeiive 
condition,  and  the  eiAJective  essence  of  the  Gnosis.  As  it  respects 
the  objective  source  of  knowledge,  whence  the  Gnosticns  should 
seek  to  derive  still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the  truths  he  has 
received  by  &ith  into  his  inner  life, — this,  according  to  Clement, 
is  Holy  Scripture.  If  it  was  the  case  with  many,  who  were 
without  the  requisite  truning,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  that  they  simply  adhered  to  the 
essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  faith,  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  Paradosis,  had  been  communicated  to  them  in  their 
earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnosticus  most  distinguish  himself 
iVom  these  ordinary  believers  by  his  ability  to  prove  those  truths ; 
to  deduce  them  from  a  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  holy 
Scripture ;  and  to  draw  from  the  same  source  the  refutation  of 
all  opposite  errors.  Instead  of  a  faith  grounded  on  the  authority 
and  tradition  of  the  Church,  he  should  possess  a  faith  grounded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says : ' 
"  Faitii  is,  so  to  speak,  the  compendious  knowledge  of  essentials ; 


»:  9i»  WX.X.,  -^:,rm/tM,  ),)if ....     gcrom.  1.  ui.  f.  444. 

»:  7w.h    L.  c.  1.  ir.  r.  490. 

'  'H  /Mit  4Uf  rimt  ritrtfiis  Imv,  Mt  iwH  iJirifT,  rv*  *av%ir%iyi*rM9  ytZnt^  it  ytSgit  A 

ia-xuti/ui^in  rf  wirni,  iii  t-J  ifuri'mm  lui  far'  twirri/Hi  ■■•wAiwTJr  ■V[iH-i^~ 
trtrrm.     Strom.  1.  vii.  t  732. 
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j  GnoBJB,  the  incontrovertible  demonstration  of  the  things  received 
by  faith,  orected  on  the  foundation  of  faith,  through  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord,  Thereby  faith  is  raised  to  an  irrefragable  scientific 
knowledge."  The  same  Father,  in  meeting  the  objection  of 
Pagans  and  Jews,  that  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
sects  among  the  Christians,  to  know  where  the  truth  was  to  be 
found,  points  them  t«  the  infallible  criterion  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
obserYcs  :  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  give  ua  their  opi- 
nions, over  Against  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  set  our  own. 
But  if  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  give  our  opinion,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  what  we  afSnn,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of 
men,  but  prove  it  by  the  word  of  thaLord,  which  is  the  most  cer- 
tain of  all  arguments,  or  rather  the  only  one — the  form  of  knowing 
whereby  those  who  have  barely  tasted  of  the  Scriptures,  becomo 
believers,  and  those  who  have  made  greater  progress  and  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  truth,  are  OnosticB."  ' 

Hence  Clement  denominates  the  Gnosis  which  results  irom 
comparing  different  passages  of  Scripture,  and  which  deduces  the 
conclusions  that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  faith,  a 
scientific  faith.'  The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is  one  who  has 
grown  grey  in  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  whose  life  is 
nothing  else  than  a  series  of  works  and  of  words,  correspondii^ 
with  the  transmitted  doctrine  of  our  Lord.*  But  it  is  only  for 
the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  Scriptures  generate  such  a  knowledge 
of  dirine  things,  because  it  is  he  only  who  brings  to  them  the 
believing  recipient  sense.  Where  this  is  wanting  the  Scriptures 
appear  unfruitful.*  This  inner  sense,  however,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  deduce  from  the  holy  Scriptures  the  truths  they  contain, 
to  unfold  these  tmtbs  in  all  their  bearings  and  form  them  into  an 
organic  whole,  as  well  as  to  defend  tliem  against  the  objections 
of  pagans  and  heretics,  and  to  apply  them  to  everything  hitherto 
presented  to  man's  faculty  of  knowledge.  There  is  required  for 
this  a  previous  scientific  culture,  and  such  a  culture  could  not  be 
created  new  and  at  once  by  Christianity  ;  but  Christianity  must 
here  form  a  union  with  the  scientific  culture  which  had  resulted 
from  the  prerious  histtvy  of  mankind,  in  order  that,  as  the  leaven 

■  Btrom.  1.  vii.  f.  757.  '  'Erir-n/Ufin  ritr-i.     Strom.  1.  ii,  I.  381. 

■  Strom.  L  vii.  t.  76!,  at  TS3. 

*  Strom.  1.  Tii.  f.  706.     Twi  -ymetiMtii  msintjianr  ■'  yftfai. 
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for  all  that  pertains  to  humanity,'  it  may  gradually  pervade  it, 
and  fashion  it  to  its  owd  likeneBa. 

It  was  here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  drew  upon  itself  numerous 
objections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against  these 
its  advocates  must  defend  themselres,  and  vindicate  thar  peculiar 
method  on  what  grounds  they  could.  Interesting  ia  this  conflict, 
which  has  so  often  been  repeated  in  history.  It  was  argued 
against  the  Alexandrians,  that  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  at 
any  rate,  had  no  concern  with  philosophicfU  culture.  Clement 
answered :  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,  as  disciples  of  the  Spirit, 
spake  certainly  what  the  Spirit  commnnicated  to  them.;  but  we 
can  rely  on  no  such  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eupcrseding  all 
human  means  of  culture,  to  enable  ta  to  unfold  the  hidden  sense 
of  their  words.  Ho  who  would  have  bis  thoughts  enligbteued  by 
the  power  of  God,  most  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  phi- 
losophize on  spiritual  things,  must  have  already  inured  himself 
to  that  form  of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be  animated  by  a  new 
and  higher  spirit.  A  lo^cal  coltiration  of  the  mind  is  neces- 
sarily required,  in  order  duly  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  and  syno- 
nymous words  of  Scripture."*  In  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and  who  rejected  all  science  which 
men  might  wish  to  employ  in  the  service  of  faith,  he  says :  "  It 
is  as  though  they  would  look  for  the  grapes  at  once  without  bar- 
ing bestowed  any  previous  culture  on  the  vine.  Under  the  figuro 
of  the  vine  our  Lord  is  presented  to  us,  from  which  we  must  ex- 
pect the  fnut  to  come  only  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable  care 
and  art  of  the  husbandman.  It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and 
to  bind  up ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements  used  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may  yield  us  the 
pleasant  fruit."*     It  appears,  according  to  this,  to  have  been  con- 

'  Which  umili  Code  of  lbs  letvea  CtemsDt  ondentood  how  tosiplwn  in  *  veiybeiii- 
tifo]  dunner.  He  «kll>  it  "  the  power  beitowed  on  ua  b/  Ihe  Word,  which  by  muH 
mouil  gffecli  mach  in  >  lacrel,  inriaible  auoner,  etlnctiiig  to  iUelf  evsiy  ooe  who  hu 
receired  it.  uxi  reducing  hi*  whole  netore  to  ouilj."  *H  St^'m  riZ  t.iyn  it  ittiTt*  i^ri, 
rnn/ui  >vra  xmI  Immrii,  >^>ra  i-it  ■■raJifij^Mi  «■!  licit  Isvnv  untiiiiim  aurii, 
Iwimiifiittfiirtit  CI  mm)  ifin^  wfit  la*n>  1>.mii  nal  ri  <■■>  alriil  rimiim  iti  irirnra 
rrtiyi:     Strom,  lib.  r.  f.  587. 

*  Btrom.  lib.  i.  f.  293.  *  L.  e.  i.  391. 
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Bidered  ae  the  proper  businesB  of  the  Gnosis,  to  unfold  the  included 
sum  of  the  faith,  to  digest  it,  and  preserve  it  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the 
objection,  that  divine  revelation  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  itself 
the  sufficient  source  of  truth,  but  was  represented  as  standing  in 
need  of  additional  aid  and  support  from  without  itself;  that  such 
as  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  scientific  culture,  were  pre- 
cluded from  Uie  possibility  of  understanding  it.  To  this  he  an- 
swers :*  "If  it  were  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  always  ready  with  their  complaints,  we  might 
call  philosophy  a  co-operating  help  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
truth ;  a  seeking  after  truth ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the 
Gnostic ;  but  that  which  simply  co-operates  we  make  not  the 
cause,  the  principal  thing.  We  do  not  represent  it  aa  though  the 
latter  could  not  exist  without  philosophy ;  for  in  fact  nearly  every 
one  among  us,  without  having  gone  through  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,'  without  the  Grecian  pliilosophy,  many  of  us,  without 
even  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,  carried  cap^vo  by  that  divine 
philosophy  which  came  from  the  barbarians,  have,  by  the  power 
from  on  high,  through  faith,  received  the  doctrine  of  God.  Com- 
plete and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour, 
as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  it  docs  not  indeed  make  the  truth  any  more 
powerful,  but  it  renders  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and,  as  it 
wards  ofi*  every  fraudulent  plot  devised  against  the  truth,  has  been 
properly  dcnominatod  the  wall  and  hedge  of  the  vineyard.*  The 
truth  of  faith  is  like  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the 
preparatory  discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  U  eaten 
with  the  bread,  and  to  the  dessert." 

Id  general,  wo  must  allow  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the 
mildness  and  moderation  with  which  ho  met  the  opponents  of  the 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.  lie  was  himself  aware  how  their  fears  bad 
been  excited  by  the  corruptions  to  which  simple  Christianity  was 
exposed  among  so  many  sects  who  were  inclined  to  mix  up  into 

<  Strom.  Ub.  i.  f.  316.  '  'A.u  ri,  iy,„K}.Uu  <r>.}i.'«. 

>  What  the  aDEienls  wid  oC  logic  in  itsreUtion  to  philosophj,  that  it  ww  the  Sfiyti,, 
tlie  AleiandiuTu  applied  to  tbs  relation  ofphiloHophjibelf  to  the  Chnatian  gnoaia. 
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the  Gospel  what  was  most  foreign  to  its  spirit ;  he  was  Aware 
how  natural  it  isJbr  man  to  confound  the  abuse  and  the  right  use 
of  the  same  thing ;  but  yet  the  zeal — often,  we  must  allow,  too 
ignorant  zeal — of  his  opponents,  and  hia  own  conriction  that  that 
grossly  material  and  one-sided  tendency  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  striving  to  ennoble  the 
whole  man,  and  that  many  were  thereby  prevented  from  em< 
hracing  it,  seduced  him  into  the  error  of  expressing  himself  some- 
what too  roughly  against  these  opponents,  and  of  denying  them 
the  justice  due  to  tlieir  honest  zeal;  as  when  be  says:'  "It  is 
not  unknown  to  me  what  many  an  ignorant  brawler'  has  at  his 
tongue's  end,  that  faith  should  cling  to  the  most  necessary  things, 
to  the  essential  points,  and  pass  over  those  foreign  and, super- 
fluons  matters  which  detain  us  to  no  purpose  on  what  has  no 
■  concern  with  our  great  object."  And  again :°  "  The  multitude 
dread  the  Grecian  philosophy,*  as  children  do  a  mask,  fearing  it 
will  carry  them  off-  But  if  their  faith  is  of  such  a  sort  (for  know- 
ledge I  certainly  could  not  call  it)  as  that  it  may  be  subverted  by 
specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  so  subverted ;  for  they 
confess  themselves  that  they  have  not  the  truth,  since  truth  is 
invincible ;  but  false  opinions  are  overthrown  at  any  moment." 
We  perceive  here  the  high-hearted  confidence  of  Clement  in  the 
might  of  Christian  truth,  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposi- 
tion, but  would  rather  shine  forth  by  its  means  with  still  greater 
lustre — although  it  must  be  allowed  this  confidence  leads  him  to 
bear  too  hard  against  a  faith  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  weakness,  is  too  anxiously  concerned  about  the  safety  of  its 
dearest  possession.  The  Gnostic,  according  to  Clement, — allud- 
ing to  that  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  to  ovr 
Saviour — "  yhteii  inxi/i-iit  rjam^ft-aj"  (be  ye  skilful  money- 
changers)— should  in  all  cases  he  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
specious  error,  as  genuine  from  counterfeit  coins,  and  tiierefore 
stand  in  no  fear  of  error,  however  specious.     He  needed  to  bo 


>  Btrom.  lib.  i.  f.  278.  *  'A/iM/£f  ■^^^Ii.i.  >  L.  c.  lib.  vi.  f.  &5S. 

*  Clement,  StronuC.  vi.  Ga9,  niltil/  remarks,  "  kfoet  ChriitiuiB  Ireit  (he  doetrina 
in  a  booriih  manner,  like  the  cotDpanionB  af  Ul}'saea,  irho  Hought  not  to  avoid  the 
Syreiit,  bat  their  rhythin  and  song,  iguorautly  slDp[HDg  (heir  eara  ;  ror<they  are  con- 
scious, if  thej  once  lend  an  ear  to  the  Greek  [diilasophy,  the;  would  be  unable  to  make 
good  thcit  escape." 
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familiar  with  tbe  Grecian  philosophy,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
pointing  out  t^  the  philosophicaily  educated  pagans  its  errors 
and  its  insufficiency,  of  refuting  thorn  on  their  own  position,  and 
of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
"  Thus  much,"  observes  Clement,'  "  I  would  aay  to  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  complaining ;  if  the  pkiloBophv  is  unprofltahle,  yet 
the  study  of  it  is  profitable,  if  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from 
thoroughly  demonstrating  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then 
again,  we  cannot  condemn  tbe  heathens  by  merely  pronouncing 
sentence  on  th^  dogmas ;  we  must  enter  with  them  into  the 
development  of  each  in  detail,  until  we  compel  them  to  acquiesce 
in  our  sentence ;  for  that  sort  of  refutation  wins  the  most  confi- 
dence, which  is  united  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand."  He  says  in  another  place :'  "  We  must  ofier  to  the 
Greeks  who  seek  after  that  which  passes  with  them  for  wisdom, 
things  of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come,  as  it  may  be 
expected  they  will,  in  the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already 
familiar  to  them,  to  Uie  belief  of  the  truth.  For  I  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I  may  win  all." 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order 
to  a  total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
brought  in  the  Jewish  legend  related  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,  which  represented  all  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
having  come  to  the  heathen  out  of  due  course  through  the  agency 
of  fallen  spirits ;  and  they  held  all  heathen  philosophers,  without 
distinction,  to  be  organs  of  the  evil  spirit.  They  either  considered 
the  whole  pagan  world  before  Christ  to  bo  in  direct  opposition 
to  Christianity ;  confounded  what  was  pagan  with  the  original  and 
divine  element,  without  which  Fa^nism,  which  only  adulterated 
and  obscured  this,  could  not  have  existed  at  oil ;  refused  to  know 
any  point  of  union  betwixt  Christianity  and  that  part  of  man's 
nature  which,  through  all  his  corruption,  intimates  his  relationship 
to  God,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  conid  have  been 
planted  iu  the  soil  of  heathenism ;  or,  like  the  stem  and  fiery 
Tertullian,  the  friend  of  nature  and  all  original  manifestation  of 
life,  the  foe  of  art  and  false  cultivation,  they  saw  in  philosophy 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  Satan,  falsifying  and  mutilating  the  ori- 

'  airoiJi.t.  lib.  i.  f.  878.  •  L.  c.  lib.  v.  f.  55*. 
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gioal  fona  of  nature.  Gtement  endeavoured  to  confute  this  part; 
also  on  their  own  chosen  position.  "  Even  vero  this  view  cor- 
rect," says  he,  "  yet  even  Satan  could  deceive  men  only  by  cloth- 
ing himself  as  tm  angel  of  light ;  he  must  be  obliged  to  draw  men 
by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  mingling  truth  with  falsehood ; 
and  we  mnst  still  search  for  and  adtnowledge  the  truth,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  And  even  this  communication 
cfui  take  place  no  otherwise  ihan  according  to  the  will  of  God ; 
must  therefore  be  included  with  all  the  rest  in  God's  plan  of  edu- 
cation for  the  human  race." ' 

Yet,  speaking  iVom  his  own  position,  he  declares  himself  very 
strongly  gainst  such  a  view.  "  How  should  it  not  seem  strange," 
says  he,  "  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of 
Satan,  that  he  should  be  represented  as  the  bestower  of  a  benefit, 
philosophy, — ^for  in  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more  bene- 
Tolent  to  the  good  men  amongst  the  Greeks,  than  Divine  Provi- 
dence itself."  * 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive  steps  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  traces  the  working  of  a  divine  system  for  the 
education  of  mankind, — a  sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity, 
suited  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favourite 
idea  of  Clement,  that  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind 
conatitnted  a  great  whole,  the  end  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
Christianity,  and  within  which  he  included  not  merely  the  provi- 
dential dealings  of  God  vrith  the  Jewish  people,  but  also,  though 
in  a  difierent  way,  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  hea- 
then world.'  In  reference  to  that  particularizing  conception  of 
history,  which  would  confine  tlie  directing  i^ncy  of  God  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Christianity  escluaively  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Clement  remarks  :  "  Every  move- 
ment to  that  which  is  good  comes  from  God.  He  employs  those 
men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and  instruct  others,*  as  hia 
organs  to  work  on  the  larger  portions  of  mankind.  Such  were 
the  better  sort  among  the  Greek  philosophers.  That  philosophy 
which  forms  men  to  virtue  cannot  be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  remains, 


'  The  nnso  of  the  puwges  in 
■  Strom,  lib.  Ti.  f.  693. 
*  Tbs  Itytfutmti  and  nilivr/i 
VOL,  II. 
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thon,  that  it  should  be  of  God,  whose  only  work  is  to  more  to 
that  which  is  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  ly  God  are  bestowed 
for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends.  Philosophy  is  not 
found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was  given  to  the  best 
men  among  the  Greeks :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  source 
it  was  derived,  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  that  Proridcace  which  be- 
stows on  each  whatever,  under  bis  own  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
is  proper  he  should  receive.  Thus  we  see,  that  to  the  Jews  was 
given  the  law,  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the  appearance  of 
our  Lord.  Frora  this  period  Uie  uniTersal  call  has  gone  forth  for 
a  peculiar  people,  who  arc  to  be  made  righteouB  through  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  now  that  the  common  God  of  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  or  rather  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  brought  all 
together  by  one  common  Lord.'  Before  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a  meaTia  of 
righteousnexB ;  but  now  it  is  useful  in  the  service  of  piety,  as  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  faith :  for  thy 
foot  will  not  stumble  when  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Providence, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves ;  since  God  is 
the  Author  of  all  good — partly  in  a  special  sense,  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  partly  in  a  more  indirect  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  latter,  however,  was 
also  given  to  the  Greeks  in  a  special  sense,  before  our  Lord  called 
the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  the  Gentiles,  as  the  law  did  the 
■Jews,  for  Christianity ;  and  philosophy  was  a  preparatory  step 
for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through  Christ  to  perfec- 
tion." '  When  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteousness  to  be  obtained 
by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that  philosophy  could  lead  men 
,  to  the  end  of  their  moral  destination,  and  qualify  them  for  attain- 
ing to  everlasting  life ;  ibr  this  he  held  the  redemption  to  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  nothing  else  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  this  fact ;  it  would  all  serve  only  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appropriating  of  this  as  the  ultimate  end.  Tho 
firmness  of  his  conviction  on  this  point  is  evident  indeed  from  tho 
fact — which  we  shall  consider  more  minutely  in  another  connec- 
tion— that  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  particular  arrangement, 
in  order  to  bring  even  those  heatliens  whom  he  so  mildly  judged, 

•  Slrom.  lib.  vi.  f,  693  et  604.  '  Strom,  lib,  i.  f.  282, 
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to  the  conscious  appropriation  after  death  of  tlic  redemption.  He 
diBtinguiahes  between  a  doctdne  that  maikes  man  righteouB,  which, 
to  his  vieT,  is  the  Gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could  do  no 
more  than  prepare  the  way  for  this.'  He  distinguishes  between 
a  certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  moral  sense,  a 
certain  stage  of  excitement  to  moral  effort,  of  moral  preconfor- 
m&tion,  and  that  universal  complete  righteousness  which  is  the 
end  of  man's  nature  generally,*  in  contradistinction  to  that  partial 
cultivation  of  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a  distinct  period  of 
human  development.  He  says*  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it 
is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  our  Lord ;  that  it  only  serves, 
by  ennobling  the  manners,  and  by  encouraging  the  belief  in  a 
Providence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  due  reception  of 
the  royal  doctrine,*  "  As  God  shewed  his  re^rd  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Jews,"  says  Clement,  "  by  giving  them  the  prophets, 
BO,  too,  he  scpi^ated  from  the  mass  of  common  men  the  most 
eminent  among  the  Gree^,  malung  ibem  appear  as  the  prophets 
of  that  people  in  their  own  language,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  were  capable  of  receiving  his  blessing.  And  as  now, 
at  the  proper  time,'  comes  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  so  at 
the  proper  time  were  given  to  the  Jews  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  that  their  ears  might  be  practised 
for  this  proclamation."  * 

In  fact  Clement  had  observed  with  regard  to  many  a  man  of 
philosophical  education,  peHmpa  he  had  learned  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  previona  cultivation  of  philosophy  might 
prove  a  transition-point  to  Christianity  ;  and  hence  he  appeals,  in 
evidence  of  what  ho  had  said,  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  received 
the  faith  were  conducted  alike  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks, 
&a  well  as  of  the  law,  to  that  one  family  composed  of  the  people  of 
the  redeemed/     "  As  the  Pharisees,  who  mingled  the  diriue  law 

lib.  tL  r.  644. 

*  'H  mmUXib  i.iLmurin.     Strom,  i.  319. 
»  L.  c  i.  £  309. 

*  'A/inyini  ruffitittkn  rt  ftai  ■■!  rfrrrrtZrm  wall  rftrrifnTM  n'f  vmfMitx'i'  '«! 
i).,(i-m,  ft,  rfh^T  )^.';n». 

'  Kara  jHjfa'i,  i.  «.  vh«D,  nndsT  the  prtriona  gnidincQ  of  Diviae  Provideace,  raaa- 
Icisd  had  becomo  prepued  for  it. 

*  Tai  itti,  ifiiun  w(i,  ri  tifBy/m.     L.  G.  lib.  vi.  r.  636,  acq. 
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vith  human  ordinances,  came  through  the  medium  of  Christianity 
to  a.  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  to  the  philoaoph^^,  who  had 
ohscured  the  revelation  of  dirine  truth  in  the  mind  of  man  by 
human  one-aidedneas,  came  through  Christianity  to  the  true  philo- 
sophy." '  To  illustrate  the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Chris- 
tianity, Clement  uses  the  comparison  of  the  grail,  a  figure  which  - 
had  ^ready  been  employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  sense, 
and  which  happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity 
on  human  nature.  "  The  wild  olive,"  be  observes,  "  is  not  want* 
ing  in  sap,  but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  tiie  aap  which 
flows  to  it  in  abundance.  In  like  manner  the  philosopher,  who 
may  be  compared  to  the  wild  olive,  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
crude  and  indigested  matter,  being  full  of  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  of  longing  after  ^o  noble  sap  of  truth ;  and  when  now  he 
receives  the  divine  power  through  faith,  he  digests  the  nutriment 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  becomes  a  noble  olive-tree,"* 
This  comparison  is  certainly  well  suited  to  express  the  thought 
which  Clement  had  in  his  mind,  that  as  the  whole  wealth  of  human 
culture  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  dirine  life,  which  it 
needs  in  order  to  be  ennobled  by  it ;  so  the  new  divine  principle 
of  life  imparted  by  Christianity  needs  the  whole  wealth  of  human  - 
culture  in  order  to  acquire  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself  therein. 
Clement  employs  another  happily-chosen  similitude,  when  he  says 
that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Christianity  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and  turbid  appre- 
hension of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear  rays  of  light 
beaming  forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  to  those  which  are  arti- 
ficially collected  under  a  burning  glass.'  Thus  Gement  secures 
the  central  position  for  a  more  unbiassed  contemplation  of  the 
developing  process  of  religious  truth,  as  well  in  the  period  after 
as  before  Christ's  appearance ;  as  well  in  the  Christian  heresies, 
as  in  the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  which  were  more  or  less 
connected  with  a  religious  interest.  Everywhere  he  finds  alloyed, 
dissipated,  and  sundered  from  its  natural  and  original  unity,  what 
iu  the  primitive,  pnre  Christianity  is  exhibited  as  a  whole,  uniting 

■  L.  B.  f.  644.  •  L.  0.  r.  e72. 

»  'H  /•!>  U;i>i>it<l  piXteifM  r^  U  ril  Se^J.iA(  !•.■!  km/trntni,  3'  iiimtrn  M(^ 
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together  alt  tbe  indiTidnal  momenta  in  harmonioas  agreement. 
The  error  arises  from  giving  undue  prominence  and  indiridualttj 
to  the  moments,  which  only  by  their  mutual  imion  form  the  whole. 
In  this  view,  Clement  Bays :'  "  As  the  truth,  then,  is  one,  for 
falsehood  only  has  a  thousand  by-paths — a  thousand  fragments 
(like  the  Bacchantes  who  cut  to  pieces  the  limbs  of  Pentheus) ;  so 
the  sects  that  come  fVom  the  barbarians  (the  Christian  sects),  and 
the  sects  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  boast  of  that  portion  of  truth 
which  they  possess,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the 
rising  of  tiie  light,  eyerything  is  brought  into  day."  "  As  Eter- 
nal Being,"  says  he,  "  brings  to  new  in  a  moment  what  in  time 
is  divided  into  past,  present,  and  future ;  so  tmtb  has  the  power 
of  assembling  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although  they  may  have  f 
fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian  philosophies  ,' 
have  in  some  sort  rent  eternal  truth  into  fr^ments,  not  as  in  that 
mytfaus  of  Bacchus,  but  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Eternal 
Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again  what  they  have  rent 
asunder,  and  roduces  the  Word  to  its  completeness  and  unity,  will 
discern  the  truth  wiUiont  any  danger  of  mistake." ' 

Thus  it  was  Clement,  fVom  whom  first  proceeded  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  history  haviog  its  ground  in  Christianity, 
— the  idea  of  a  true  imderstanding  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  as 
a  developing  process  going  forth  from  the  Christian  conscionsncss, 
exhibiting  itself,  with  more  or  leas  of  purity,  in  all  forms,  within 
and  without  the  Church, — an  idea  which,  after  it  had  first  taken 
start,  and  been  propagated  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  compelled 
to  field  to  a  one-sided  dogmatic  and  a  narrow  polemic  spirit,  was 
soon  lost,  to  rise  again,  and  find — only  after  many  great  revolu- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  religion  and  science — a  more  congenial 
soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus  the  Alexandrians  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  the  heresies,  a  Christian  truth  at  bottom  ;  and 
to  discriminate  the  importance  of  controverted  questions  by  their 
difierent  relations  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.* 

•  L.  0.  J.  293. 
A,nir.t  ^tXtyUi,  tS«  1)  »m  Xiyif  rii  &r.i  iu  iiH-iylm  ir>it>lntm.     'O  >■  ri  i.,.fg. 

'  See,  lor  eumiila,  Id  Strom,  lib.  vi.  t.  515,  the  importaiil  distinctioa  butircen  O. 
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In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  might  soom,  ilien,  that  Clement, 
so  far  fWim  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  tlie  Gnostics  made 
of  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  held  to  on^  life  of 
faith  in  all  Christians,  and  understood  hy  the  Gnosis  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  scientific  knowledge  and  development  of  the 
included  sum  of  doctrioes  contained  in  the  faith ;  and  so  conceived 
the  difierence  between  the  ■/tHaii  and  the  -rferit,  not  as  a  material, 
but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  although  such  a  view  must  bavo 
occurred  to  him,  fVom  the  connection  of  the  Christian  life  with 
Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  something  too  novel  to  be  at  once 
fiiUy  apprehended  and  consistently  carried  out.  The  all-pervading 
Christian  principle,  in  contradistinction  iVom  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple of  education  and  scientific  cultnre  among  the  ancicnte,  had 
still  to  come  into  conflict,  even  in  those  minds  to  which  it  found 
access,  with  varions  reactions  of  the  earlier  systems,  until  an 
independent  Christian  theology  and  system  of  faith  could  proceed 
out  of  it ;  as  we  shall  see  when  wo  come  to  consider  the  genetic 
development  of  these'  principles  down  to  the  revolution' brought 
about  in  the  Western  theology  by  Augustin.  Accordingly,  we 
see  Clement  still  ver^ng  again  towards  the  Gnostic  or  the  Platonic 
position.  With  that  idea  of  faith,  derived  from  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  was  mixed  up  in  his  conception  of  it  the  notion  that 
still  clung  to  him,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, of  the  opposition  between  a  religion  of  the  more  highly 
cultivated  minds,  to  bo  arrived  at  through  the  medium  of  scionco, 
and  the  religion,  cleaving  to  sense  and  entangled  in  mere  opinion 
(Sl^a),  of  the  many. 

He  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  several  of  his  explanations,  to 
underatand  by  vitri(  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  subjec- 
tive Christianity — of  the  Christian  life ;  a  carnal,  implicit  faith, 
adhering  to  the  mere  letter,  which  was  still  at  a  very  far  remove 
from  the  proper  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  answering 
rather  to  tlic  standing  ground  of  the  law,  than  to  that  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Gnosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  according  to  him,  an 
inward,  liring,  spiritual  Christianity,  a  divine  life,  similar  to  what 
the  mystic  opposes,  as  true  inward  Christianity,  to  mere  histori- 
cal faith.     While  the  simple  believer  is  impelled  to  that  which  is 

nji  TiiK  TBI  1>  /lifii  ifiM,i/iiii,  had  «'  iiV  ri  nufHlTHTii  «;hiVtiiti(.     Compara 
Clemeiira  jiiflKmcnl  on  Monttniim,  ciled  »lovp,  p.  2&U. 
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good  by  ihe  fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  blessc<I- 
Dess;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulatod  to  all  bis 
efforts  by  the  inward  and  free  impulses  of  lore.  He  requires  no 
outward  eTidencfl  to  convince  him  of  the  divine  charact^  of  Chris- 
tianity— he  liTos  in  the  conscionsnees,  the  immediate  intuition,  of 
divine  truth,  and  feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  in  this. 
Wlule  the  mere  believer  (iriwixii)  acts  from  obscure  feelings, 
and  Bometimea,  therefore,  fails  of  what  is  right,  or  at  least  fails  to 
do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way  ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand, 
acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  consciousness,  under  the  gnid- 
ance  of  an  enlightened  reason.*  Clemeat  fixes  as  the  distiu' 
guiahing  characterisUc  of  the  Goosticus,  what  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  purely  Chnstiau  position  generally ;  namely,  that 
through  love'the  future  is  already  made  present.'  What  the 
Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he  applied  to  the  Gnosticus.  The 
latter  alone  does  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the 
whole  life  should  be  referred,  with  clear  conscionsnees.  All  his 
actions  are  therefore,  as  Clement  terms  them,  according  to  the 
Stoic  terminology,  xanii<ii/iMTa.  The  good,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  the  vm-mit  does,  in  a  more  unconscious  way, — iustinc- 
tireiy,  —  is  a  liiti*,  something  intermediate  between  good  and 
evil.'  This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics  said  of  the  good 
works  of  the  psychical  natures.  Ueace  the  ytuais  is  its  own  end, 
and  the  highest — not  a  means  to  something  else ;  for  it  is  the 
life  in  the  godlike  it«elf.  It  would  live  only  in  the  uninterrupted 
contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles  only  to  come  in  pos- 
session of  itself.  But  the  ■xiint  is  a  means,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impelled  to  the  avoidance  of  sin  and  to  obedience  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward.*  We  find  in  Clement  a  re- 
markable exposition  of  the  difference  between  intuition,  know- 
ledge, and  faith,  wherein  he  defines  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Faith  receives  the  fundamental  doctrines,  without  intuition,  only 
with  a  view  to  practical  exercise;  the  intuition  of  the  spirit  soars 
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immediately  to  vh&t  is  highest ;  the  iDtermediate  steps  of  demon- 
atration  is  what  he  calls  ytuen  and  jin«rq;itq.' 

In  speaking  of  the  progressire  steps  in  the  divine  edncation  of 
man,  where  be  represento  the  Logos  as  the  'ifTot  ■raiiayuySc, 
Clement  says  :'  "  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with  conscione- 
ness  of  what  he  is  to  them,  others  as  jet  without'  it ;  some  aa 
friends,  others  as  faithful  servants,  others  barely  as  servants. 
He  is  their  teacher,  educating  the  Qnostics  by  the  rerelation  of 
mysteries  (the  inward  intuition  of  truth),  the  believer  by  good 
hopes,  and  the  haj^dened  by  corrective  discipline  affecting  the  out^ 
ward  sense."  What  Clement  says,  then,  on  the  relation  of  the 
■ytwrrixii  to  the  irii!Tix6(  in  respect  to  sabjective  Christianity, 
wonld  seem  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  taught  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  irviu/iarixif  to  the  -^uxKiii  in  the 
same  respect:  but  still  there  is  this  important  difference,  in  two 
particulars ;  first,  that  Clement  did  not  derive  these  two  several 
positions  from  an  original  difference  of  human  natures,  but  allowed 
that  a  capacity  for  attaining  to  the  highest  existed  equally  in  all ; 
so  that  everything  waa  made  to  depend  simply  on  the  cultivation 
of  that  capacity,  conditioned  on  each  one's  own  activity.  Next, 
Clement  differs  from  the  Gnostics,  in  that  he  recognises  the  same 
foundation  of  objective  Christianity  for  both  the  higher  and  lower 
position  of  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  It  might  be  said,  thai 
the  two  different  positions  of  subjective  Christianity,  however, 
which  Clement  here  distinguishee,  actually  existed  at  that  time ; 
and  moreover,  since  they  are  grounded  in  human  nature,  are  found 
again  in  other  times ;  so  that  the  language  employed  to  denote 
those  two  several  positions  is  not  of  so  much  importance ;—— for  it 
can  make  no  great  difference  whether  we  suppose  two  several 
degrees  in  the  developmeat  of  faith  and  of  the  life  in  fiutb,  or 
whether,  like  Clement  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  we  attri- 
bute the  true  spiritual  life  of  faith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  of  such  inferior  importance  as  it  might 
seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  but  is  both  more  deeply  grounded 

'  The  diOerenl  memiDgs  of  ffimns,  acoordiug  to  the  different  trayi  of  employing 
the  eoneeption ;  'EniUi/i)>  Intdil-j  rni   <r^rii(   alrlii,   ■•■«(  hmXiTtii,-    Srat  li 

liXmCi'Mt  tnn'niMi  y«,/.in,  "wl  in«  3.*(.'.(  <r>;.l,{./.i»i  ri,  A(X'"'  >-h",  •«*i  *^' 
it  mi-^  ({ifyan'M  rifgta,  r!rra  liyiri'.     L.  t.  lib.  vi.  f.  601. 
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and  followed  by  more  importaot  consequencea  than  would  at  first 
appear.  Tho  reason  why  the  Alexandrians  conceived  the  mattet 
in  this  way,  lay  partly  in  their  predominant  intellectoal  tendency, 
and  partly  in  the  form  nnder  which  faith  was  presented  to  them 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  ChristianB  of  that  period. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  their  prevailing 
contemplative  and  specniative  tendency  of  mind,  their  entang^Ie- 
ment  in  the  forms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians 
wen  hindered  from  acknowledging,  in  its  full  extent,  the  inde- 
pendent practical  power  of  faith  to  transform  the  whole  spiritual 
life  from  within ;  although,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  truth,  Cle- 
ment needed  only  to  unfold  what  was  already  clearly  involved  in 
his  own  language  on  this  subject,  which  we  cited  above. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  should  not  forget  the  particular 
shape  under  which  faith,  as  many  possessed  it,  was  presented  to 
the  Alexandrians — where  it  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  blind 
belief  on  authority,  accompanied,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of 
sensuons  Endemonism.  They  could  not  fail  to  observe,  it  is  true, 
the  meliorating  influence  of  faith  on  the  life,  even  where  it  ap- 
peared to  them  under  this  form,  when  they  compared  the  condi- 
tion of  these  men,  as  Christians,  with  what  they  had  previously 
been  as  pagans ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they 
were  far  from  denying  it;  but  still  they  thought  they  could  see 
nothing  here  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothing  of  the  divine  life  of  the 
spirit ;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity  was  repugnant  to  their  own 
spiritualizing  mode  of  thonght.  lliey  might  be  led,  too,  it  may 
be  supposed,  by  the  repulsive  impression  which  this  sensuous  form 
produced  on  their  minds,  to  overlook  the  divine  life  which  lay 
hidden  under  this  incruBtation,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  break 
throng  the  indurated  shell.  And  again,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
that,  when  the  new  spiritual  world  first  began  to  be  formed  oat 
of  Christianity,  there  was  much  still  lying  confused  in  a  chaotic 
mass  that  could  be  sepfvated  and  reduced  to  order  only  by  slow 
degrees ; — as,  for  example,  the  different  parts  of  theology,  which 
afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other,  and  the  departments 
of  a  theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out  of  Christianity, 
and  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  was  to  receive  from  Chris- 
tianity its  main  impulse  and  direction.    Thus  a  great  deal  that  was 
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vague  and  erroneous  might  be  traced  to  the  fa«t,  that  heteroge- 
neous interests  and  wants  were  confounded  with  each  other  in  the 
souls  of  th^e  men ;  although  the  immediate  religious  interest  was 
vith  them  ever  the  predominant  one.  Hence,  forgetting  the  im- 
mediate and  originally  practical  aim  of  Holy  Writ,  they  sought  in 
it  for  the  solution  of  questions  which  it  was  nerer  designed  to 
answer. 

This  mistake  discovers  itself  in  the  answer  which  Clement  gave 
to  those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis.  "  The  wise  man  is  convinced,"  said  they,  "  that 
there  are  many  things  incomprehensible  ;  and  precisely  lu  acknow- 
ledging the  incomprehonsiblcnesB  of  these  things  consista  hia  wis- 
dom." But  Clement  replied,  "This  wisdom  belongs  as  well  to 
those  also  who  are  capable  only  of  very  narrow  and  limited  views. 
Tho  Gnosticus  comprehends  what  to  others  appears  iucomprebon- 
sible ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  to  the  Son  of  God  nothing  is  incom- 
prehensible,  and  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  concerning  which 
be  may  not  be  taught  by  him ;  for  be  who  suffered  out  of  love  to 
us,  could  withhold  from  us  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  in- 
struction in  tho  Gnosis." ' 

The  fundamental  ideas  hero  unfolded  respecting  different  stages 
of  development  in  Christianity,  we  find  presented  once  more  by 
Origen,  the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but 
in  such  a  way  as  loads  us  to  recognise  in  him  a  disciple  gifted 
with  creative  powers  of  his  own ; — one  who,  although  excited  by 
ideas  received  t>om  another,  or  passing  current  in  a  certain  circle, 
yet  did  not  adopt  thera  oa  a  matter  of  tradition,  bnt  reproduced 
them  in  an  independent  manner  out  of  his  own  Christian  expe- 
rience and  reflection, — seized  and  digested  them  in  a  form  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  full  of  his  own  life  and  spirit.  And  here  we  must 
notice  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  who  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture  out  of 
the  midst  of  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  that  he  came  to  strive 
after  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well-assured  faith  and  child- 
like piety.  This  earnest  and  settled  faith  ho  had  received  from 
a  Christian  education  ;  and  to  this  he  ever  remained  true,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  his  outward  and  inner  life.  As  the  fervonr  of 
his  piety,  when  a  child,  had  led  him  to  seek  martyrdom ;  bo,  in 

'  Strom,  1.  Tii.  f.  849. 
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iho  evening  of  life,  when  his  fundamentaJ  principle  in  tlieology 
and  dogmatics  had  undergone  an  entire  change,  he  etill  displaced 
the  same  earnest  zeaJ,  which  snhjected  him  to  great  snSerings  in 
the  eanse  of  his  faith.  Even  after  be  had  settled  the  principles 
of  his  Gnosis,  far  was  it  f^n  his  thoughts  ever  to  resolve  Chris- 
tianity into  a  certain  system  of  general  ideas,  and  to  consider  the 
historical  element  as  nothing  bat  their  drapery.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  their  reality — this 
vas  the  preBupposition  which  his  Gnosis  adopted  from  faith ;  and 
it  was  to  be  the  aim  of  the  former,  to  understand  the  full  ^gni- 
ficance  of  these  very  facta  in  their  connection  with  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  universe.  The  Gnosis  was  to  demon- 
strate, that  without  these  facts  the  universe  could  never  have 
reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion.  With  the  striving 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  into  ihe  interior  of  things  is  not 
united  here,  oa  might  possibly  happen  in  such  a  tendency,  an 
inclination  to  evaporate  everything  into  the  subjective  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  aim  to  understand  the  great  phenomena  of  religion 
according  to  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with 
BupOTuatural.  factors.  We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  re< 
markablc  example.  Thus,  Origen  seeks  for  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  conversion  of  entire  populations  or  cities,  not  in  their 
prerious  course  of  development,  but  in  the  impresuon  which  the 
appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual  powers  presiding 
over  these  populations ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  of 
history  waa  objectized  into  an  effect  on  the  Demiurge.' 

In  his  controversies  with  the  Pagans,  who  reproached  the 
Christians  as  followers  of  a  blind  ftuth,  Origen  often  declares  it 
to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
who  carca  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
attracting  even  the  great  masses  of  mankind,  those  who  arc  in- 
capable of  scientific  inquiry,  and  of  operating,  by  virtue  of  bare 
faith,'  with  dirine  power  for  their  sancUGcation.  lie  appeals  to 
the  experience  of  the  many  thousands  who  could  bear  testimony 

'  Origen,  T.  liii.  g  58 :  'Eyi  li  ..^;>  .«i  «ifl  nli  ifx""^!  '■'  j-/"*/*.,  >iit«:ii. 
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to  thia  power  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  the  analogy  of  all  life, 
where  every  course  of  action  Uiat  conlemplates  some  end  in  the 
future,  must  proceed  on  the  ground  of  faith  and  trust.'  Those 
who  had  first  attained  to  the  faith  only  in  this  form,  and  become 
renewed  by  it,  might  next  be  led  of  thcmeelres  to  penetrate  by 
degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.'  The 
Pietis  he  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Cliristianity,-— a 
stage  of  it  which  must  exist,  "  in  order  that  the  simple  also,  who 
devote  themsclYes  so  far  as  they  can  to  a  pious  life,  may  obtain 
salvation,"  Above  this  he  places  the  position  of  the  Ouosis  and 
of  the  Sophia.  The  latter  is  a  divine  wisdom,  communicated  by 
divine  grace  to  snch  souls  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as 
seek  after  it  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  to  God. 
Human  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  only  a  preparatory 
discipline  of  the  soul,  designed  to  fit  it,  by  cultivating  the  powers 
of  thought,  for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wisdom,  which  is  its 
true  end.  In  refuting  the  Gnostics,  who  confined  the  faith  which 
is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical  natures, 
Origen  adduced  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  led  to 
the  faith  by  a  miraculous  vision.*  In  relation  to  theJ^mdamental 
principle  of  tbe  Montanists,  he  took  the  right  ground ;  placing 
the  gifts  connected  with  knowledge  and  teaching  above  the  gift 
of  miracles,  and  appealing  to  the  fact  that  Paul  assigns  to  them 
the  ti^est  place  m  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  which  treats  of  the  relation  ot  these  gifts  to  each 
other.' 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  ex- 
presses himself  emphatically  with  regard  to  the  wsence  of  faith, 
as  being  a  fact  of  the  tuner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a  real 
communion  vrith  divine  things ;  and  from  this  living  faith  he 
distinguishes  that  which  clings  only  to  outward  authority.     Thus 

'  Compare,  e.  g.  c.  Cds.  Hb.  i.  o.  9,  and  lib.  vi.  c. 
'  MiTB  TBI  Srmi  yitifiirtit  tiVity»^ii,  piktTiiiirKttai  wfii  ri 
fr/iit/nj  jtn/tirtii  i>  TuTi  yfupsii  ii<<Ts;>,iitCir>.     PhitocaL  c.  10. 

Co1>.  1.  Ti.  c  13. 

*  In  Joann.  T.  xiu.  g  69. 

•  "Eiri)  rlr  ;il)'»  winrlf^  tmj  nftrriit  IjifyiZi,  Iia  «*»•  Infyi/tmrM  iml/tiMt  na] 
X'tlrftmrm  U/mT-t  l>  4^  i>i>ri>fi(>  «-i'/«#.  x''(f  ""t"  •■"  *•»•'■*  X't'"f"'-     ''■  C*"* 
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in  hia  expoettioii  of  John  Tiii.  24,'  he  Bays :  "  Faith  brings  with 
it  a  spiritual  commnnion  yriih  him  in  whom  one  belicTes ; — hence 
a  kindred  dispositioii  of  mind,'  which  will  manifest  iteelf  in 
works.  The  objeot  of  faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner  life,  and 
becomes  to  it  an  informing  principle.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  only  a  dead  faith,  and  deserves  not  the  name.  Now  as 
Christ  presents  himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  the  Logos 
who  has  appeared  in  humanity  under  various  relations,'  so  the 
faith  will  correspond  to  these  various  relations ;  and  as  Christ  is 
an  object  of  faith  in  these  different  relations,  he  is  received  as 
such  into  the  inner  life ; — and  tliis  must  be  actually  manifested — 
notiiing  can  gain  admittance  into  the  life  which  conflicts  with  what 
Christ  is  in  these  several  relations.  Thus  with  tlie  faitii  in 
Christ  as  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  God,  is  given  also 
the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  involved  in  these  conceptions, 
— and  whatever  contradicts  them  is  banished."  It  might  be  said, 
it  is  true,  "  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an  ideal  than 
of  a  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of  the 
acconnt,  and  those  general  attributes,  of  which  Christ  is  here 
considered  as  the  bearer,  substituted  in  place  of  him,  nothing 
would  be  thereby  changed."  But  assuredly  a  meaning  would 
Hius  be  foisted  into  the  words  of  the  great  teacher  which  is 
wholly  foreign  from  him ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out  of  faith  in  the  Christ  of  history, 
and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that  faith,  could  possibly, 
when  this  Christ  had  certainly  become  all  that  to  himself  which 
he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  entertain  the  intention  of  sepa- 
rating what  waa  so  closely  united  in  the  experience  of  his  own 
inner  life.  From  the  spiritual  fellowship,  springing  out  of  faith, 
with  this  real  Christ,  all  these  qualitdes  should  be  developed  in 
the  case  of  each  individual — an  order  of  connection  which  is 
grounded  mweorer  in  his  ideas,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  on 
the  relation  of  the  iiriirifiJa  roiiri)  rau  X6yi)u  to  the  iviSri/titt 
aithiri.  And  he  says  expressly  with  the  Apostle  John,  that 
whosoever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  in  any 
form,  "  neither  for  the  Hatis  nor  for  the  Gnosis."*    It  is  true,  as 

'  In  Jotnn.  T.  lix.  96.  '  AibjiiiVbi  mmri  rn  )Jyn  >■!  nfttrifcmirmi  s»rf. 

>  The  diffennt  U.wx  «■»  X;,rTiS. 

*  Id  JoMin.  T.  x\x.  S  I.     Ed.  Lommatiich,  T.  iL  p.  143. 
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■we  have  just  seen,  that  Origcn  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
miracles  a^  a  means  of  awakening  religions  faith,  and  be  recog- 
nises a  certain  stage  of  faith,  proceeding  in  the  first  place  from 
the  imprcBBion  produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  requires  that 
the  faith  should  rise  higher  than  this  stage,  to  the  spirilital  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth.  Accordingly  he  distinguishes'  a 
sensuona  faith  in  miracles  from  faith  in  the  trnth.  He  says,  com- 
paring John  riii.  43  and  45  :  "  Those  sensuous  Jews  had  indeed 
been  impressed  by  the  miracle,  and  believed  in  Jesns  as  a  worker 
of  miracles ;  but  they  had  not  the  recipient  temper  for  divine 
truth,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  the  more  pro- 
found truths  of  religion;  "'  and  be  adds:  "We  soo  tho  same 
thing  exemplified  at  the  present  day  by  multitudes,  who  wonder 
at  Jesus  when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet  hclieTe  in  him  no 
longer,  when  some  more  profound  doctrine,  exceeding  their  own 
power  of  comprehension,  is  unfolded ;  but  suspect  that  it  is  false. 
Let  us  therefore  take  heed  lest  he  say  to  us  also,  '  Te  beliere  me 
not,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth.' " 

Origen  sometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  Pistu  to  the 
Onogia,  with  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  future, — of 
that  which  is  in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect, — of  faith  to 
intuition.  So  when  he  says :  "  They  who  have  received  the  cha- 
risma of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia,  live  no  longer  in  faitb,  but 
in  open  vision ;  they  are  the  spiritually-minded,  who  are  no  longer 
at  home  in  the  body,  but  eren  while  hero  below  are  present  with 
the  Lord.  But  they  are  still  at  home  in  the  body,  and  not  yet 
present  with  the  Lord,  who  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Scripture,  but  cleave  wholly  to  its  body  (its  letter,  see  below.) 
For  if  the  Lord  is  tiie  Spirit,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  still 
far  from  the  Lord,  who  cannot  as  yet  s^ze  the  spirit  that  maketh 
alive  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  1  But  such  a  person 
lives  in  faith.'"  He  takes  great  pains  here  to  explain,  in  his  own 
sense,  what  Paul  had  said,  so  directly  contradictory  to  this  veiw, 
concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to  open  vision,  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  combating,  not  with- 


>  In  Jo«nn.  T.  liii.  g  52. 
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out  sophistical  cquiTocation,  the  poeition  correctly  maintained  by 
moat  of  the  church  fathers,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himsdf  as  one 
who  still  lived  in  faith,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  open  Tision. 
He  aesames  that  the  phraaes,  "  to  be  present  in  the  body  "  and 
*'  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  to  liye  after  the  flesh,"  are  synonymous ; 
and  so  arrives  at  the  concluBion,  that  Paul  asserted  this,  not  of 
bimself  and  all  Bpiritually-minded  men,  but  only  of  belieTors  vho 
were  still  carnally  minded. 

Yet  TO  ought  not  to  infer  too  mnch  from  such  a  passage  as  the 
one  above  cited.  We  should  wholly  misapprehend  Origen,  if  for 
this  reason  we  supposed,  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this  present 
life  on  a  level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  Far  was  he 
from  this.  The  longing  after  a  divine  life  beyond  this  world  was 
too  deeply  seated  in  his  lofty  spirit,  to  find  its  satisfaction  so 
easily  in  the  self^lcluHon  of  overstrained  speculations.  He 
longed  after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  no  longer  confined  by 
the  limitations  of  this  earthly  existence.  In  such  places  as  the 
one  alluded  to,  he  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  comparison,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  a  method  of  interpretation  which 
allowed  the  same  biblical  expression  to  be  variously  explained, 
according  to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus  be  might 
employ,  in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New, — the  relation  of  the  Pistis  to  the  Gnosis, — the  same 
expression  which,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference 
to  Uie  relation  of  tlie  present  world  to  the  world  to  come.'  In 
other  passages,  ho  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  point,  namely, 
that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this  life,  aa  a  knowledge  only  in 
part,  shall  Tanish  away,  when  the  fulness  of  the  eternal  life  ap- 
pears, but  that  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  all  the  goods  pertain' 
ing  to  the  present  life.  He  considers  even  the  faith  of  this  earthly 
life  only  as  in  part,  and  describes  a  perfect  faitih,  which  shall  enter 
in  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  perfect  knowledge ;  of  which  faith  so 
denominated,  in  this  higher  sense,  Ouit  of  course  could  not  be 
predicated,  which  is  affirmed  of  the  faith  belonging  to  the  "many," 
and  which  is  opposed  to  the  Gnosis.' 
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The  two  different  stages  or  poBitione  of  the  Pietu  and  of  the 
GnoBis  stand,  according  to  this  -new,  in  the  same  relatioo  to 
each  other,  as  the  p^foy/aMf/ij;  ga/iarix6t  to  the  y^^isrmtieii^s 
mtu/Ltirixii,  the  Hiu/iarixuf  ^lanaill^tn  tO  the  intu/iarixit  x&ie- 
riarit^m.  Ho  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  Beshly  Chris- 
tianity, continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  to 
the  history  of  Christ; — he  cleares  to  the  outward  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in 
spirit  to  the  inward  essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short  at 
the  earthly,  temporal,  historical  appearance  of  the  divine  Logos; 
^he  does  not  mount  upward  to  the  intuition  of  the  Logos  him- 
self. He  is  intent  npon  tJiat  which  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  withont  reaching  the  spiritual  kernel  within ; 
he  cleaves  to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  spirit  lies 
bound.  The  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the 
temporal  appearance  and  actions  of  Christ,  a  revelation  and  re- 
presentation of  the  eternal  acting  and  working  of  the  divine 
Xjogos.  The  letter  of  Scripture  is  for  him  but  an  envelope  of  the 
spirit;  and  be  knows  how  to  disentangle  the  spirit  &om  this 
covering.  Everything  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  divine  tilings  is  for  him  taken  up  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the 
spirit, — the  sensuous  gospel  of  the  letter*  becomes  spiritualized  into 
the  revelation  of  the  eternal,  spiritual  gospel ; '  and  the  highest 
problem  for  him  is,  to  discern  the  latter  in  die  former ;  to  translate 
the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  understand  the  holy  Scriptures  as 
a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the  dirine  Logos  for  the  pro- 
gressive education  of  humanity, — of  his  unintermitted  activity 
exerted  for  tho  salvation  of  fallen  beings — the  central  point  of 
which  is  his  appearance  in  humanity  (the  sensible  representation 
of  his  eternal,  spiritual  agency),'  and  its  end,  the  return  of  every 
fallen  being  to  God.     Since  be  makes  everything  refer  to  this,  it 

tt  tutiwM  Htvfur  ti  L»  fti^tt/t  yi#rmttrtt.  In 
iS^nu'  ifri  yainm  \»  /tifttn'  *•!>  •"i  l<rl  mr- 
,  ntKii  i*iXni»an'iiuu  Xlyur  Ir  ji  r»  iXi^t  %  a-iWii.  Aiirif  ifri  mmiu  U 
{!■(■  In>  n  iUi^  ri  riXvn  i-ni  r'lfritii,  «  U  ^ipuc  inrsfj'iiMnm,  ni  'im  tUttt 
rriKt,  9t>.\f  huftftitni  rni,  T>'  tZrmt  Jlwf,  %i'  InirrfH  **i  Ir  Ki'ii'y/Mn,  i/uim  r^ 
I  yiini,  *i»*u>,.  In  Jouiu.  T.  x.  g  71. 
>  TJ  iv>}^i;u»  alrtnnr. 

•  T«!!  IvaJryiUii;  trHB/turilttu,  mitnitr. 

*  The  (•'iIh/u'i  siWnTij,  BTmbot  of  the  iiriJfifti*  mrir  tip  Xiyiv. 
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foUowB,  that  bytho  Gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  acriptare  is  trans- 
figured into  gospel. '  It  is  by  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine 
Logos — Origen  supposes  ther^ore — by  receiving  the  spirit  of 
Christ  into  the  inner  life  alone,'  that  each  for  himself  attains  to 
true,  spintnal  Christiaoity,  and  to  the  right,  sptritnal  UDderatand- 
ing  of  all  Bcripture.  Now  as  the  prophets,  even  before  ChrUt't 
temporal  appearance,  shared  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  witii  the 
divine  Logos,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fellowship  were  enabled  to 
announce  hefordiand  the  whole  of  Christianity ;— as  they  already 
possessed,  therefore,  the  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  were  already,  even  before  the  appearance  of  ChristJanity, 
in  a  certain  sense  CbristianB ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
still  to  be  found  among  Christians,  sinoo  the  appeu^nce  of  Christ, 
men  who  have  not  as  yet  come  to  share  in  this  spiritaal  fellowship 
with  the  divine  Word — men  who,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  stJU  cling 
to  the  outer  veil,  and  of  whom  the  same  may  be  asserted,— as  Paul 
said  of  the  Jews  who  lived  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity, 
Oal.  iv. — that  they  are  children  to  whom  "  the  time  appointed  of 
the  Father"  has  not  yet  come ;  and  that,  <u  children,  Uiey  are 
still  under  tutors  and  governors,  still  possessed  of  those  habits  of 
thinking  which  are  pre-requisite  in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving 
the  true  spiritual  C^uistianity.  "  Every  soul,"  says  Origen, "  which 
enters  on  its  childhood,  and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity, 
needs,  till  its  appointed  time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  task-master, 
tutor,  or  governor."* 

Accordingly,  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the  de- 
vdopment  at  Christianity  in  the  tame  period,  with  the  different 
stages  of  religious  development  in  the  mceesrion  of  time.  His 
theory  is,  that  as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  stage  preparatory  to 
Christianity,  so  also  there  is  still,  in  the  Christian  church,  a 
Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and  a 
transition-point  to  the  true,  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity 
that  as,  under  the  Old  Testament,  we  mast  admit,  there  was  a 
spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  preceding  his  temporal  appearance, 
and  an  anticipation  of  the  Christ-like,  so  under  the  New  again. 


Tha  iwitufiiM  Mirik  •-•;  J^itr 
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there  mnst  be  anpposed  to  flxist,  in  the  case  of  tho  great  mass  of 
believerB  in  a.  historical  Christ,  a  stage  of  religious  faith  approach- 
ing mnch  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  position.  "  We  must 
know,"  says  he,'  "  that  Christ's  spiritual  presence  was  rerealed, 
even  before  he  appeared  in  the  body,  to  those  perfected  ones  who 
had  parsed  their  season  of  childhood ;  to  those  who  were  no  longer 
nndcT  tutors  and  governors,  but  to  whom  the  spiritual  [\ilDesB  of 
time  had  appeared  ;  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  and  to  the  prophets,  who  saw  Christ's  glory.  But  as  he 
appeared  kimeelf,  before  hia  visible  appearance  in  the  flesh,  to 
those  perfected  ones ;  so  too— «ince  his  predicted  assumption  of 
human  nature — tiiere  have  appeared,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are 
still  children,  being  under  tutors  and  goTcmore,  and  not  yet  come 
to  the  fulness  of  time,  Uu>ae  precureora  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which 
are  suited  to  the  minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  for  their  education.  But  the  Son  himself,  the  divine 
Word,  has  not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  in  his  glory ;  since  he 
waits  for  that  preparation  of  mind  which  must  open  the  way 
for  him  to  those  men  of  God  who  arc  destined  to  comprehend  his 
divine  dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know,  that  a£  there  is  a 
law,  containing  the  shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come,  which 
are  revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  true  law  (in  Ghristiauity), 
BO  too  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  is 
presented  in  that  Gospel  which  every  common  reader  supposes  he 
understands.  That  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John  calls  the 
everlasting,  which  may  he  properly  called  the  epirituat  Gospel, 
sets  clearly  before  the  eyes,  of  all  who  understand  it,  whatever 
pertains  to  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  mysteries  typified  under 
his  discourses,  and  the  things  of  which  liis  actions  were  the  sym- 
bols. Accordingly,  we  must  believe,  that  as  there  is  a  Jew  which 
is  one  outwardly,  and  a  circnmcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh, 
so  there  is  also  an  outward  Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism." 

This  theory  of  two  difi'erent  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in 
Origen's  case,  closely  connected  witti  another  theory  of  his,  respect- 
ing the  different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference 
to  these  different  positions.  While  the  Gnostics  separated  the 
revealing  and  redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,* 

'  Oiig.  in  Jonnn,  T,  i.  g  9.  '  Sec  part  ii. 
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Mcordiog  to  the  diftcrent  grades  or  positions  which,  owing  to  a 
radical  difference  of  natures,  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spiritual 
world ;  while  tiiey  had  their  Uonogenes,  Logos,  and  Soter,  their 
Stttt  and  their  xaru  Xfun-^c,  their  pneumaHcal  and  their  psychical 
Christ;  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  unity  of  esBcnce, 
and  of  tlie  dirine  and  human  elcmente  in  the  appearance  of  Christ. 
There  was  for  him  hut  one  Christ,  who  ia  all;  but  ho  appeared 
under  different  predicates,  through  different  ways  of  intuition,  in 
different  relations  to  those  to  whom  he  reyealcd  himself,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  capacities  and  wants,  and  hence,  either  in 
his  godlike  majesty,  or  in  his  human  condosccnsion.  It  is  a 
thought  often  recurring  in  Origen,  that,  in  a  more  divine  acnse 
than  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in 
order  that  he  may  win  all.'  "  The  Redeemer,"  says  he,  "  be- 
comes many  things,  perhaps  oTcn  all  things,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  whole  creation  capable  of  being  redeemed  by 
bim."'  Those  predicates  which  belong  essentially  to  the  dirine 
Word,  as  the  eternal  revealcr  of  God  to  the  whole  world  of  spiri- 
tual being,  the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  predicates  which  he  has  only  assumed,  in 
behalf  of  those  fallen  bmgs  who  are  to  be  redeemed  by  him,  and 
in  condescension  to  the  different  positions  at  which  tiiey  stand. 
"  Happy  are  they,"  says  Origen,'  "  who  hare  advanced  so  far  as 
to  need  the  Son  of  God  no  longer  as  a  healing  physician,  no  longer 
as  a  shepherd,  no  longer  as  tlie  redemption ;  but  who  need  him 
only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sancti&cation,  and  in  whatever 
other  relation  he  stands  to  those  whose  maturity  enables  them  to 
comprehend  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  character."  Historical, 
practical  Christianity,  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was 
regarded  by  Origen  as  nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position : 
above  this  he  places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows 
Christ  no  longer  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  hut  recog- 
nizes turn  in  his  exaltation,  as  the  dirine  Word ;  although  he  ac- 
knowledges the  former  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  enable  men 
to  rise  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  God,  and, 
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cleansed  by  faith  in  the  crucified,  made  holy  by  follovinj^  the  Son 
of  Qod  as  he  appeared  in  hnman  nature,  to  become  fitted  for  the 
Bpiritnal  commnnications  of  his  divine  essence.  "  When  thou  canst 
understand  the  difierence  between  the  divine  Word,"  says  Origen,' 
'  "  as  it  is  eidier  proclaimed  in  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  or  pre- 
sented in  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  thon  shaJt  perceive  hov  it  is 
that  die  divine  Word  has  for  the  beginners  in  Christianity  the 
form  of  a  servant ;  while  be  comes  in  the  majesty  of  the  Father 
to  the  perfect,  who  can  say,  We  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the 
only-batten  of  the  Father,  Ml  of  grace  and  trath ;  for  to  the 
perfect,  the  glory  of  the  Wwd  appears  as  He  is,  the  only-begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  and  as  He  is,  Aill  of  grace  and  truth ;  which  he 
cannotcomprehend,  whose  faith  stands  in  the /oolMAn«MQ/jM-eacA- 
ing."  In  another  place,*  be  says  :  "  To  them  that  live  in  the 
flesh,  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk  after 
the  flesh,  he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with  Qod,  and  who  reveals  to  them  the  Father."  That  stage 
of  faith  where  one  desires  to'know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified, 
he  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one ;  from  which,  however,  through 
die  sanctification  there  obtained,  one  might  progressively  ad- 
Tance  to  the  higher,  spiritual  Christianity.  With  regard  to 
this  preparatory  faith,  he  remarks  :  "  If  one  belong  to  that  class 
of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  Paul  was  dct^mined  not  to  know 
anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  if  he  have  learned 
only  of  him  wbo  for  our  sakes  became  man ;  yet  even  through 
the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  ftnined  into  the  man  of  God,  die,  in  the 
imitation  of  his  death,  unto  sin,  and  rise,  in  the  imitation  of  his 
resurrection,  to  a  godlike  life."*  Thus  the  inlelUctualumg  mys- 
ticism of  Origen  did  not  permit  him  rightly  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  force  of  St  Paul's  determination  not  to  know  any- 
thing save  Jesus  the  crucified.  What  the  great  apostle  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  attainment,  Origen  n^ards  as  making  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  above  which  the  Gnosticus  is  bound  to  rise.  It  is 
true,  he  stands  in  no  real  contradiction  with  Paul,  when  he  asserts, 
under  the  name  of  the  Gnosis,  a  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  any  lower  position  that  remains  still  too 
carnal.  Tet  there  is  this  difference  between  what  Origen  has  in 
view,  and  what  is  meant  by  St  Paul.  According  to  the  doctrine 
'  In  Matth.  p.  390.  '  In  Ufttth.  p.  2S8.  *  In  JouiB.  T.  i.  S  H- 
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of  the  latter,  it  is  in  a  practical  way,  by  becoming  more  and  more 
purified  ftwm  that  which  rGsists  the  inflnencea  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
from  the  selfish  nature,  by  becoming  ennobled  ttirough  the  spirit 
of  love  and  humility,  that  one  attains  to  that  higher  wisdom ; 
while  Origen,  still  too  mnch  fettered  by  his  Platonic  IntellectuaU 
igm,  makes  the  progress  to  that  higher  wisdom  depend  especially 
on  the  stripping  away  o£  the  sensuons  and  material  elements 
ia  life  and  in  contemplation, — on  a  direction  of  life  and  an  efiort 
after  knowledge,  aspiring  to  the  superhuman.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  ^e  fact  of  Christ's  appearance  as  the  Son  (rf* 
God  on  earth,  of  his  paasion,  and  of  his  resurrection,  is  the  cen- 
tral point  on  which  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns,  and  so,  con- 
seqnently,  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect  which  is  grounded  in  the 
more  profound  understanding  of  kistorkal  Christianity.  Accord- 
ing to  Origen's  doctrine,  the  Gnosis,  while  it  acknowledges  and 
presupposes  the  importance  of  those  facts  in  their  bearing  on  the 
aalvatioa  of  fallen  beings,  and  searches  into  tiieir  deeper  grounds, 
yet  strires  ultimately  at  this, — namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical 
Christ  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Logos,  as  he  is  in  himself 
and  so  above  this  to  the  absolute  itself,  the  it, — to  attain  to 
the  understaDding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  historical  Christ, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  eTer-enduring,  controlling  agency  of  the  Z>)tnne 
Logo*.  From  this  spiritual  revelation  of  the  Logos,  the  Gnos- 
ticuB  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can  derive  from  the  holy 
Scriptures,  however  accurately  understood ;  for  the  latter  contain, 
after  all,  but  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  elements  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gnosis,  and  a  very  brief  introduction  to  the  same. ' 
We  should  be  careful  to  note  here,  however,  that  Origen,  like 
Clement,  confoundiag  the  prorinces  of  a  Christian  system  of  faith 
and  of  Christian  speculation,  was  looking  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
for  the  solution  of  many  problems  which  revelation  generally  was 
never  intended  to  solve ;  matters  with  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  had  not  the  least  concern. 

Yet  we  cannot  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  in  what  Ori- 
gen says,  concerning  the  difibrent  st^;e8  of  Christian  development, 
according  as  the  Jewish  principle  either  mixed  in  again  or  was 
vanquished  by  the  Christian  spirit,  a  fundamental  truth,  fertile  of 

li.Mi  yiKfi,,  ■!>  rd,*  „atii„  imfiSi,.     Id  Joann.  T.  ziil.  i  5. 
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results  in  its  relation  to  the  etnAj  of  history,  which,  suppressed 
at  first  by  the  dominion  of  a  narrov  spirit  in  dogmatics  and 
church  life,  was  destined  to  make  good  its  rightful  claims,  not 
till  a  long  time  after.  And  intimately  connected  with  this  mode 
of  contemplation  was  the  magnanimous  toleration  which  distin- 
guished Origen  aa  well  as  Clement ;  bnt  which  in  the  former,  as 
the  anthor  of  a  firmly-established  system  of  doctrines,  shines  forth 
the  more  brightly,  when  wo  find  him  looking  after  and  acknow- 
ledging the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itself  to  him  with 
more  or  less  of  purity  in  all  its  various  stages  of  deTelopment. 
He  shewed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  pride  of  understanding  which 
could  wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appeared 
to  entertain  more  narrow  riews,  or  which  could  treat  their  opinions 
with  haughty  contempt.  "  As  Paul,"  says  he,  "could  not  profit 
those  who  were  Jews  according  to  the  flesh,  unless — where  there 
was  good  reason  for  so  doing — he  caused  Timotliy  to  be  circom- 
cised,  shared  his  own  head,  presented  an  ofiering,  and,  in  a  word, 
became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  in  order  that  he  might  win  the  Jews ; 
BO  he  who  would  be  profitable  to  many  persons,  cannot,  by  means 
of  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate  and  advance  to  a  higher 
and  better  stage  those  who  still  remain  in  the  school  of  sensuous 
Christianity :  hence,  they  must  combine  spiritual  Christianity  with 
the  Christianity  of  sense.'  And  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  preaeh  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtue  of  which  one  is  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-minded  men  save  Jesus 
and  him  crucified,  this  must  be  done.  But  when  they  shew  them- 
ficlves  to  be  well-grounded  Christians,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  when  they  have  imbibed  a  love  for  the  heavenly  wisdom, 
then  we  should  communicate  to  them  the  Word  now  once  more 
exalted  from  its  appearance  in  humanity  to  thaf  which  it  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."*  So  in  expounding  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  xix.  14,'  after  having  drawn  from  them  the 
general  doctrine,  that  one  should  become  a  child  with  children, 
in  order  to  win  over  the  children  also  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 

'  TluvfiuriMiii  ui  TH^niw  x('*^""'K'"-  ^^  ^^  Dunnar,  Clement,  where  ha 
speaks  of  the  tUmiiU  of  the  Onoalicns.  Strom.  1.  tH.  {.  730.  Comp.  the  ideu  at  Phita, 
vol.  i.  p.  52,  and  onirard. 

'  In  JoanD.  T.  i.  §  9. 
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just  aa  Christ  himself,  althonj^  in  the  form  of  God,  yet  became 
a  child ; — he  proceeds  in  the  following  beautiful  strtun  :  "  This 
should  be  rightly  understood,  so  that  we  may  not,  out  td*  a  vain 
conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  aupenority,  as  great  ones  in  the 
Chnrch,  despise  the  little  ones  and  the  children ;  but,  remember- 
ing how  it  is  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hcaren,  so 
demean  ourselves,  that  throng  our  means  the  salvation  of  the 
children  may  be  promoted.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  stand 
in  the  way  to  prevent  such  little  ones  from  being  brought  to  the 
Saviour ;  we  ^ould  f^fil  his  will,  by  becoming  children  with  tho 
children ;  that  so  when  the  children  shall,  through  onr  means  who 
become  children,  enter  into  bliss,  we,  as  they  who  have  humbled 
themselves,  may  be  exalted  of  God."  Origen  is  here  censuring 
those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  vero  wont  to  despise  the  more  ordi- 
nary teachers,  such  as,  wanting  the  advantages  of  a  high  mentid 
cultivation,  presented  the  simple  Gospel  in  a  rude,  unpretending 
form  ;  as  though  they  were  doing  something  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  Saviour  and  Master.'  "  Even  after  we  have  attained  to  the 
highest  intuition  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we  shall  still  as- 
suredly not  altogether  forget  the  eufferingi  of  Christ ;  for  to  these 
were  we  indebted  for  our  introdnction  to  this  higher  life  dunng 
the  period  of  our  earthly  existence.'" 

It  is  already  evident,  &om  what  has  been  said,  that,  corre- 
sponding to  these  two  different  ways  of  apprehending  Christiamty, 
there  would  also  be  two  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
writings ;  one  having  reference  to  the  literal  and  historical,  and 
the  other  to  the  higher  spiritual  sense.  The  highest  problem  in 
the  inteppretadon  of  Scripture,  for  Origen,  was  to  translate  the 
gospel  of  sense  into  the  gospel  of  the  spirit  ;*  as  it  was  the  highest 
aim  of  Christianity  to  rise  from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the 
incarnate  Word  to  spiritual  followship  with  him,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  divine  essence.  Thus  he  looked  upon  all  scrip- 
tsro  as  a  letting-down  of  the  infinitely  exalted,  heavenly  spirit  to 
the  human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it ;  as  a  conde- 
scension of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  man's  infirmities 
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and  wants ;  the  whole  of  Scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a  hnmanizor 
tion  of  the  Logos.  Profound  and  pr^;nant  ideas  are  those  which 
Origea  here  expresses, — ideas  which,  seized  and  wronj^t  OTer 
hy  sober  logical  thought,  wonld  be  prolific  of  resnlts  in  their 
application  to  hermeneutica,  exegesis,  the  defence  of  revealed 
religion,  and  doctrinal  theology ;  though  Origen  was  hindered 
from  carrying  them  out  in  this  manner  by  the  cIcaTing  defect  in 
hig  fundamental  principle  of  theology.  Thus,  he  says : '  "  All 
which  is  here  called  the  word  of  God  is  a  reTolation  of  the  incar- 
nate and — 80  far  as  it  concerns  his  dirine  essence — self-renonncing 
dirine  Word.  Hence  we  see  the  Word  of  God  on  earth,  since  it 
became  man  under  a  hnman  form ;  for,  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
Word  conHnual^/  becomoB  flesh,'  in  order  to  dwell  among  na. 
But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  incarnate  Word. 
and  are  able  to  follow  him  as  he  goes  up  into  the  high  mountain 
(Matt,  zvii.),  then  we  shall  say,  we  hare  seen  his  glory, — the 
transfiguration  of  Scripture,  for  all  who,  in  the  living  fellowship 
with  Christ,  and  rising  above  the  world  with  him,  thus  learn  to 
understand  its  spirit."  He  went  upon  the  prindple,  that  an 
analogy  existed  between  holy  Scripture,  as  the  work  bf  God,  and 
the  whole  creation,  as  proceeding  from  the  same  almighty  hand. 
Thus  he  says : '  "  We  ought  not  to  be  surpiised,  if  the  super- 
human character  of  the  thought  does  not,  to  the  unlearned,  im- 
mediately become  obvious  in  every  text  of  Scripture;  for  even  in 
the  works  of  a  providence  which  embraces  the  whole  world,  some 
things  reveal  thranselvea  as  such  works  of  providence  in  the 
clearest  manner,  whilst  others  are  so  obscure  as  to  leave  room  for 
.  the  admission  of  unbelief  in  a  God  who  governs  all  with  inex- 
pressible wisdom  and  power.  But  as  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
providence  on  account  of  those  things  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, if  we  are  but  truly  convinced  that  such  a  providence 
exists ;  so  neither  can  we  doubt  Uie  divinity  which  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  the  eacred  Scriptures,  because  our  weakness  is  in- 
competent to  trace,  in  each  declaration,  that  hidden  glory  of  the 

'  8aePhilocia.o'l6. 

■  ClameDt  alio  remarks,  that  Ihe  chsnolsr  of  the  Scriptures  is  panbolical,  juet  is  the 
vbole  ippeaniDce  of  Chml  is  pmbolicat, — tha  dmue  ander  ao  esrtlilr  vaL  UmfxCr- 
*jicit  >A{  J  x'(""il<  irdfx"  rii  r(^>,  J.Jti  ««!  i  nifH  •*»  *'  •utfuth, «  ttr/ftii 
,1,  i,t(^,t>,  t>.fit.     Strom.  I.  vi.  f.  677. 
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doctrines,  wbidi  is  Teiled  nnder  the  simplicity  of  the  exprcBciion ; 
for  we  hare  the  treoBure  in  earthen  Tesscls."  He  Bays  in  another 
place :'  "  WboeTer  has  once  assumed  the  position,  that  these 
writings  are  the  Word  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  worid,  must  be 
conrinccd  that  the  same  kind  of  difficnlties  which  must  be  en- 
coantered  by  those  who  attempt  to  explajn  the  creation,  are  to 
be  expected  also  in  the  case  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human 
nature  discorers  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
warranted  on  this  account,  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  the  uniTerac, 
and  find  fault,  for  example,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  why 
basilisks  and  other  venomous  animals  were  created  ;  for  hero  it 
is  becoming  the  modesty  of  true  piety,  that,  remembering  the 
weakness  of  our  race,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fully  to  compre- 
hend Uie  creative  wisdom  of  God,  wo  should  leave  the  knowledge 
of  such  matters  with  Ood,  who  will  hereafter,  when  we  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  it,  reveal  to  us  those  things  about  which  we 
have  now  piously  doubted."  How  ftill  he  was  of  tiie  faith  that 
a  divine  spirit  breathes  through  the  entire  Scriptures ;  how  con- 
vinced that  this  tmtJi  can  be  received  only  in  the  exercise  of  an 
humble,  beUeving  temper  of  mind,  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  words  of  Origen : '  "  We  are  bound  to  believe,  Uiat  not 
one  tittle  of  holy  Scripture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for 
he  who  siud  to  man,  '  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,' 
Exod.  xxxiv.,  will  much  less  himself  say  anything  that  is  empty; 
for  the  prophets  receive  what  they  say  out  of  his  fulness ;  all 
therefore  breathes  of  this  fulness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  Gospel,  which  does  not  Sow  out 
of  this  fulness.  That  breath  is  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  eyes 
to  perccave  the  revelations  of  the  divine  ^ncss,  ears  to  hear  them, 
and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour  which  they  diffnse.  But  when- 
ever in  reading  the  Scriptures  thon  comest  upon  a  thought  which 
is,  BO  to  speak,  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  oficuce  to  thee, 
lay  it  to  thy  own  account ;  for  doubt  not  this  stone  of  etumbling 
contains  important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which 
is  written :  '  He  that  believeth  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame.' 
Believe  first,  and  thou  shalt  find,  beneath  that  which  thou 
accounteet  an  offence,  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

■  L.  g.  0.  >,  p.  61.  ■  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  ei. 
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But  however  correct  were  these  principlcB  of  Origen,  yet,  in 
their  appiication,  he  was  led  wide  astray  from  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word, 
by  a  false  point  of  view ;  and  this  false  point  of  view  again  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  wrong  conception  he  had  formed 
of  the  relation  of  the  Gnosis  to  Titrii.  In  respect  to  both  these 
particulars,  he  was  led  astray  by  the  too  great  predominance 
which  he  gave  to  the  speculative  view  of  religion  ;  by  failing  duly 
to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  creed  and 
what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy ;  by  not  keeping  suffi- 
ciently in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of  all  divine  revda- 
tions,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  Ho  did  not  refer  every- 
thing  to  the  great  end  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  human  nature 
— to  redemption,  regeneration,  and  the  blessedness  resulting 
therefrom ;  but  the  practical  end  of  reformation  was,  in  his  view, 
a  subordinate  one,  designed  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  be- 
lievers, who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  anything  higher  and  nobler. 
To  his  apprehension,  the  speculative  end  was  the  highest ;  the 
aim  above  all  others  was,  to  communicate  the  higher  truths  to 
the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to  understand  them, — to 
the  Gnostici.  These  higher  truths  were  supposed  to  relate  chicfiy 
to  the  following  questions:' — "First,  concerning  God,  what  is 
the  nature  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense  is  he  the 
Son  of  God ;'  for  what  reason  did  he  condescend  to  enter  into 
human  nature ;  what  effect  resulted  from  this  act,  and  on  what 
beings,  and  when  docs  it  reach  them  ^  Secondly,  concemidg  the 
higher  kinds  of  rational  beings  who  have  fallen  fVom  the  state  of 
bliss,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  fall ;  of  the  different  kinds  of 
souls,  and  whence  these  differences  arise  ?  Thirdly,  concerning 
the  world,  what  is  it,  and  why  created ;  whence  the  existence  of 
BO  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and  whether  it  exists  on  the  earth 
only,  or  is  to  he  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  creation  V  Ee-  - 
garding  as  he  did  the  solution  of  these  questions  to  be  the  main 
thing,  many  parts  of  Scripture,  if  be  abode  simply  by  the  natural 
sense,  must  necessarily  appear  to  him  barren  as  to  the  most  essen- 
tial end.  The  whole  history  of  earthly  events,  and  all  l^slation 
with  r^ard  to  mere  earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  as 
being  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual 

'  PhilocBl.  0.  I,  p.  28. 
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world,  and  of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Tbns 
the  higher  and  the  suhordinate  ends  of  Scripture  were  to  bo 
united ;  the  revelation  of  the  higher  truths  was  to  be  T^Ied  under 
a  letter  suited  to  the  instruction  of  the  multitude.  "  The  mass 
of  genuine  and  simple  belieyers,"  says  Origen,  "  testify  to  the 
utility  even  of  this  inferior  understanding  of  the  Scriptures."  In- 
termediate between  these  two  senses  of  Scripture,  Origen  sup- 
posed there  was  (dao  another  allegorical  sense,  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  lodier  con- 
templation of  the  spirit ; — an  application,  not  so  elevated  and 
profound,  to  general  puTposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification, 
of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  particular  cases. 
Tbns  he  refers  to  this  class  the  passage  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  and  most  of 
^e  allegorical  expositions  of  Scripture  employed  at  that  time  for 
popular  instruction.  Thus  the  threefold  sense  of  Scripture  cor- 
responded to  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  as  it  was  contem- 
plated by  the  theory  of  Origen  ;  t«  the  properly  godlike  in  man, 
the  spirit,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds  its  appropriate 
4ife  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine ;  to  the  soul,  which 
moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  temporal ;  and  to  the 
body.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in  the  essential  features  of 
this  view,  so  t«o  bo  laboured  generally  to  deliver  objective  truth 
from  the  historical  letter  given  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.'  Tet 
he  found  paEsages  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be  unten- 
able ;  dthcr  because  he  was  destitute  cf  correct  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  of  the  necessary  helps  thereto,  or  because  he 
did  not  understand  how  to  separate  in  Scripture  the  human  ele- 
ment from  the  divine : '  or — which  is  connected  with  what  has 
just  been  said — because,  starting  from  exaggerated  notions  of 
inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any  contradictions 
in  Scripture  even  in  unimportant  matters  ;-^and  must  believe 
therefore  that  the  only  way  of  relieving  the  difficulty  was  by 
spiritualizing  the  meaning.*  And  like  Fhilo,  he  united  to  these 
riewa  snch  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  led  him  to  say, 
that  these  things,  so  untenable  according  to  the  letter, — Uiese 

*  For  eximpls,  be  Goiuider«d  the  itory  of  Uriah  to  b«  in  its  lileral  meaiuDg  onlen- 
able ;  because  in  Dsviiil  he  wit  only  the  iofpired  of  Ood,  and  not  the  liR/U  nan. 
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mythical  coTerings  of  a  higher  senao, — are  intersperaed,  as  stones 
of  BtUmbling,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  men  to  deeper  inresti- 
gatioQ.' 

These  priaciples  Origen  applied,  not  to  Uie  Old  TcBtatnent 
alone,  hut  also  and  expressly  to  the  Nev — expressly  to  the  Gos* 
pel  history.*  Many  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved 
by  supposing  that  the  apostles  had  represented  what  they  had  to 
say  rrapecting  a  different  agency  of  the  divine  Logos,'  under  the 
figurative  dress  of  Tarious  sensible  facts.*  The  difficulties  which 
he  would  thue  remove  were  partly  such  as  his  own  acute  intellect, 
more  acute  than  simple  and  healthy,  had  created ;  and  in  part 
such  as  really  existed,  but  which  he  could  have  solved  in  a  better 
way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  historical  truth,  by  soberly 
comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  distinguishing  tiie  divine 
from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  by  separat- 
ing the  essential  from  the  unessential.  The  application  here  of 
his  own  profound  idea  respecting  the  humanization  of  the  divine 
Logos  in  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  respecting  the  Word  assuming,  in 
the  letter,  the  form  of  a  servant ;  respecting  ^the  treasure  con- 
tained in  earthly  vessels ;  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free 
from  the  fetters  of  his  mystical  intellectualwm,  to  another  mode 
of  reconciling  discrepancies. 

These  principles  of  interpretation,  it  must  be  allowed,  surren- 
dered the  historical  facts  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded,  to  all 
manner  of  subjecUve  caprice  ;  and  Origen  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  danger  arising  from  this  Bource.  He  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  it,  and  neTer  failed  to  insist  that,  in  most  cases,  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  most  both  be  adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  never 
right  to  give  up  the  letter,  bat  after  the  moat  careful  examina- 
tion.    But  what  safe  limits  could  be  fixed  in  such  a  case  ? 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  Origen  himself, 
the  lawless  caprice  growing  out  of  these  principles,  which  might 
have  been  so  pernicious  to  historical  Christianity,  was  restrained 

■  Sm  the  puugei  alreadr  cited  from  the  PhlloedU ;  ako  o.  IS,  p.  139. 
*  From  divers  oommanicatioiii  of  the  tvitii/MK  tnri  rw  Ifimv. 

^^  Inlixiri  iftftrifii,  rpuflHir  «  mr/^Tinit  rm  rtfuirail,  rtiZifim  wiXxiiui 
rw  iktii^,  wn,/L*nnn  ir  rf  n^rinf,  i,  £,  .Jn.  r.i,  4>i3(i.     In  Jotnn.  T,  i,  S  ■*. 
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hj  Ae  sincerely  derout,  beliemg  temper  of  mind,  fUly  penetrated 
witJ]  the  luBhmcal  truth  of  GfariBtianity,  by  vliicb  lie  was  actuated. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that,  in  hia  case,  truth  and  error  were  com- 
bined togetber  in  a  manner  to  be  explained  only  fVom  Uie  perBonal 
character  of  the  man,  and  his  relations  to  a  period  ^tated  by  so 
many  Tarions  and  conflicting  inflnences.  He  obBerred  how  earthly- 
minded  Jews,  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  could 
not  attain  to  the  faith  in  the  Gospel ;  how  earthly-minded  Gbris- 
tians  were  in  the  same  way  led  to  form  the  rudest  notions  of  God 
and  of  dirine  things ;  he  saw  how  luiti-JewiBh  Gnostics  were,  by 
this  same  way  of  regarding  the  Old  Testament,  betrayed  into  the 
contrary  error,  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  the  God  of  the  Gospel 
a  being  who  appeared  so  material — which  was  the  fact  lying  at 
the  ground  of  their  whole  system  of  Dualism.  Origen  was  per- 
suaded that  all  these  conflicting  errors  could  be  radically  romored 
only  by  tJiis  spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation.'  It  was  by 
no  means  bis  intention  in  tliis  way  to  degrade  the  divine  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  to  the  level  of  the  human ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
went  too  far  to  the  other  extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

Yet,  beyond  question,  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had 
it  expOTienced  no  opposition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course,  unrestrained  by  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the 
case  of  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  would  have  led  to  an  Idealism, 
subversire  of  all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  in  ChriBtiau- 
ity ;  just  as  the  mystical  interpretation,  much  as  it  difiered  from 
the  mytliical  in  respect  to  its  starting-point,  and  in  the  reli^ous- 
philosophical  and  doctrinal  principles  on  which  it  proceeded,  yet 
produced  the  same  results  with  the  latter,  and  might  run  into  the 
same  mythical  system.  But  here,  as  appears  evident  from  the 
conflicts  which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to  undei^  near  the  end 
of  the  present  period,  this  tendency  had  to  meet  with  a  check 
and  counterpoise  in  the  Realimi  of  the  Western  Church ;  while, 
in  turn,  the  latter  tendency  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  general  sketch  of  the 

'  Afiar  «Atniiin|.  (11  thoae  cirort,  ha  itya,  Hiilonl.  c  1,  p.  17  ;  aItU  11  «in  nTi 
r{tufiifiinii  ^ivUi^iiii  ■■!  iritiiit  i  iIiotiiw,  rifi  &■<£  kiytn  lin  iXX*  tit  I'tiu 
Inu  t  i  irfMfi  HTJt  »■■  mtftMrimi  /til  nmiun,  iXK'  In  rfii  -fiAJi  ytiff  iJi.Jm^ 
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different  main  directions  of  the  theological  spirit  in  tb^r  relation 
to  each  other,  we  BfaaJl  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  thia  ori- 
ginal diversity  went  to  modi^  the  treatment  of  the  sereral  doc- 
trines in  detail ;  which  will  present  a  test  of  the  correctneaa  of 
our  general  view,  at  the  samo  time  that  it  famishes  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  both  tendencies,  notwithstanding  their  antagonism, 
would  still  meet  and  blend  together  in  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity. 

B.    DBVELOFMENT  OF  TIIK  SEVERAI.  MAIN  DOCTltllJES  OF  CHKISTIANmr. 

We  should  never  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deliver  to  men 
isolated  speculative  cognitions  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  nor 
furnish  them  with  a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  form  which 
was  to  stand ;  but  that  it  announcod  facts  of  a  communication 
of  God  to  mankind,  by  which  man  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
relation  to  his  Creator,  from  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of 
which  must  result  an  entirely  new  direction  and  shaping  of  the 
reli^ous  consciousness,  and  whereby  all  that  had  been  previously 
contained  in  this  consciousness  must  undergo  a  modification.  The 
fact  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  through  Christ,  constitutes 
the  central  point  of  Christianity.  It  was  from  the  influence  which 
tjie  reception  of  this  fact  could  not  fail  to  exert  on  tho  inward 
life  of  man,  that  this  new  shaping  of  the  religious  consciousness 
developed  itself;  and  hence  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  tho 
gradual  regeneration  in  the  habits  of  thinking,  so  far  as  they  were 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  religion. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  tho  general  sense  of  tito 
divine  existence— the  consciousness  of  tho  God  in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being.  ThU,  too,  became  in  believers  a  more 
liring;  a  more  profound  sentiment.  They  felt  more  strongly  and 
vividly  the  all-pervading  presence  of  that  God  who  made  himself 
to  be  felt  by  them  in  nature,  and  whose  existence  to  the  spirit  is 
undeniable.  It  was  to  this  undeniable  fact  of  consciousness,  in- 
deed, tbey  appealed,  in  endeavouring  to  lead  the  Pagans  away 
from  the  gods  which  they  themselves  had  made,  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  tho  only  true  God.  This  appears  to  us  as  tho  one 
common  f<.'iiture  in  tho  mode  of  expressing  themselves,  on  this 
subject,  which  prevailed  among  the  church  fathers,  amid  ail  the 
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difierenccB  of  form  between  those  whoso  education  had  lod  them 
through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  such  men  as  Tertulliau, 
^ho— a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  philosophical  culture — wit- 
nessed, in  au  original  manner,  of  that  which  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  Tigorous  but  stern  individuality  of  his  character. 
Clement  appeals  to  the  principle,  that  all  scientific  proof  Bupposcs 
something  which  cannot  be  proved,  which  can  only  be  seized  by 
coming  immediately  in  contact  with  the  mind.  To  that  which  is 
highest,  simple,  superior  to  matter,  he  says,'  faith  only  is  capable 
of  rising.  He  contends,  therefore,  tbat  there  can  be  no  know- 
ledge of  God  except  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  man. 
The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  bo  arrived  at  by  dcmonstratavo 
science ;  for  this  starts  from  the  more  original  and  better  known  ; 
but  nothing  has  priority  to  the  Eternal.  It  only  remains,  therefore, 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Unknown  by  divine  grace,  and 
by  the  revelation  of  hia  eternal  Word,  He  then  cites  the  address 
of  Paul  at  Athens  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown 
God.'  In  another  placo  he  says  ;  "  The  great  first  Cause  is  exalt- 
ed above  space,  time,  name,  and  conception.  Hence  even  Moses 
asks  of  God  that  he  would  reveal  himself  to  him,' — plainly  evincing, 
that  what  God  is  no  man  can  teach  or  express,  but  that  he  only 
can  make  himself  known  by  his  own  power."  The  same  father 
recognizes  in  all  men  an  efflux  from  God,  a  divine  particle,*  which 
constrains  them,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to  acknowledge  One 
Eternal  God.  What  was  taught  in  the  philosophical  schools 
concerning  the  recognition  of  an  unconditioned  first  truth,  pre- 
supposed by  all  demonstrative  science,  and  grounded  in  the  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  the  spirit,  was  by  him  transferred,  it  is 
true,  at  once,  and  without  supposing  any  middle  step,  to  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  living  God,  derived  from  another 
source  than  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  mind — from  God,  bearing 
witness  of  himself  by  hia  own  Belf-manife'station.  In  place  of  the 
undeniable  Absolute  of  speculative  reason,  he  substituted  the 
God  known  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind  without 
any  mediation.* 


64.  •  L.  c.  1.  V.  f.  5S8. 

I'rati«l>l.  p.  45. 
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As  Origen  places  the  idea  of  odo  God,  according  to  the  language 
of  philosophy,  in  the  same  class  with  the  xenAf  hnlaf  (the  ideas 
common  to  the  consciousness  of  all  manlund),'  so  he  considers  the 
sentiment  of  God  in  man's  nature  to  he  a  nuu-k  of  its  relationship 
to  the  Divine  Being.  Thoophilns  of  Antiocb  recognizee  a  rere* 
latioD  of  God  in  all  the  vorks  of  creation ;  but,  at  the  same  tim^ 
he  supposes  a  recipiency  t»  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  man's 
moral  and  religious  nature,  in  order  to  perceive  this  revelation. 
Where  the  one  ia  wanting,  the  other  becomes  unintelli^ble  to  man. 
To  the  common  question  of  sensual-minded  pagans,  "  Where  is 
your  God  t  shew  him  to  H8," — he  replied, "  Shew  me  thy  man,  and 
J  will  ahew  thee  my  God.  Shew  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy  soul 
see,  that  the  ears  of  thy  heart  hear.  All  have  eyes  to  see  the 
sun,  but  the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  the  blurred  mirror  is  incap- 
able  of  receiving  an  imi^,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of 
receiving  the  image  of  God.  True,  God  has  created  all  things 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known  through  his  works ;  just 
as  the  soul,  though  invisible,  makes  itself  known  by  what  it  does. 
All  life  reveals  Him ;  His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all 
would  sink  back  to  nothing ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is 
the  reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  this  revelation."  He  thwe- 
fore  says  to  man :  "  Submit  thyself  to  the  physician,  who  can 
heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul ;  submit  thyself  to  God."* 

While  Clement,  who  bad  been  conducted  to  Christianity  through 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  would  fain  discover  something  akin  to 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  but  suffered  himself  also  to  be  misled  by  this  effort 
to  interchange  coins  of  very  different  value;  Tertullian,  on  the 
other  hand,  Uic  friend  of  nature,  the  foe  of  art  and  of  scholastic 
wisdom,  was  secure  against  all  such  danger.  He  makes  bis  ap- 
peal rather  to  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  souls,  not  trained  in 

Mfx'i  irivritiiitrti,  uid  kfUr  remarkiin  that  neither  rlx'i  nor  tp'om  <»o  arriTa  at 
lliCM  prindplea,  hs  coaalDdes :  niWu  <Jt  ifmii^si  ^pii'tH-t  rSi  t«>  SXmr  ifx''- 
Btrom.  L  ii.  t  364,  and  I.  v.  f.  588  :  /ulnrm  lit  9i<f  x*f"  ■■>  f^'V  rf  Hf'  bh-w 
>.iyifTl  iynrrrif  •(u>.  Compare  Aristot.  Ethio.  Magn.  i.  p.  1197,  «d.  Bekker: 
'H  />)>  yif  Inrrii/iH  rSt  /iir'  iwAlimr  hr^r  im'i,  m'  J*  itx'i  ijurOumTu,  Stt  •»■ 
it  iT*  n{i  -riu  itxit  i  ir-triiin,  if.».'  i  n£(.  Of  which,  or  aoDie  siaular  pasMge,  what 
Clement  lajs  ia  a  copj. 

<  c.  CeU.Iib.  i.  c4. 

■  Ad  Autol^c.  lib.  u  c.  2. 
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tho  scliools,  but  aimplc,  rude,  and  uncultivated.'  Wliilo  uthurs 
riimmagod  tho  stores  of  ancient  learning,  and  even  spurious  writings, 
to  collect  testimonies  of  tho  truth  presupposed  by  Christianity  in 
tho  religious  coosciousncBS  of  mankind,  Tertullian  contented  him- 
self with  pointing  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to  all,  and 
of  indisputable  genuineness, — those  sallies  of  the  sonl  (eruptioncs 
anioue)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  the  inboni  consciousDCss.' 
Afarcion  was  the  only  one  who,  led  astray  by  a  misconceived  truth, 
seized  on  bat  one  particular  side  (see  above),  and  by  a  direction 
of  the  Christian  feelings  not  well  understood,  and  pushed  to  an 
undue  extreme,  denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind.  The  more  emphatically,  there- 
fore, does  Tertullian  dwell  on  this  testimony.'  "  Never,"  says 
he,  *'  will  God  be  hidden,  never  will  God  be  wanting  to  mankind ; 
always  will  he  be  recognised,  always  perceived,  nay,  even  seen, 
when  he  wills  it.  God  has  for  a  witness  erf"  himself  all  that  we 
are,  and  all  that  is  around  us.  He  proves  himself  to  be  God,  and 
tho  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to  all ;  for 
(he  eadttence  of  any  other  would  first  have  to  he  demortetrated. 
The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the  soul ;  the 
same,  and  differing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Fon- 
tus :  for  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  tho  one  whom  men's  souls  call 
their  God." 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  over- 
coming a  great  number  of  obstacles,  that  Christianity  succeeded 
by  its  spiritualizing  and  ennobling  influence  to  remove  the  crass 
and  sensual  elements  in  which  that  idea  had  become  smothered. 
When  it  proclaimed  "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  it  still  required  a  new 
form  of  thought,  springing  from  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of 
thought  itself,  to  develope  therein  what  this  idea  involves,  to  enable 
men  to  understand  what  spirit  is.  By  men  whose  habits  of  thought 
were  entirely  wedded  to  forms  of  sense,  what  was  termed  -xytZiuL 
conld  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  as  a  species  of  matter, 
though  matter  of  a  more  attenuated,  ethereal  kind  ;  and  fancy, 

'  De  legtimouia  anioitE.    See  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

*  Sao  pUue  rcferted  lo  id  Ihe  kat  note. 

'  r.  Umian,  lib.  i.  c.  10;  comp.  c  18  aud  19. 
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overruling  the  tmderstanding,  invented  numberless  ways  ef  refin- 
ing and  subtilizing  tiiis  notion.'  Accordingly  no  single  inflneoco 
could  effect  much  here ;  a  counteracting  influence  was  necessary, 
that  should  come  from  the  whole  general  tendency  of  thought. 
Where  this  general  apiritualization  of  the  habits  of  thought  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  the  most  profound  and  f^rid  religious  feel- 
ing, which  strove  spontaneously  to  bold  fast  every  thing  in  its 
reality,  and  to  avoid  all  suhtilization,  would  from  it^  very  depth 
knd  eamestnesa  become  the  more  easily  blended  with  the  sensuous 
element ;  as  we  may  see  illustrated  in  Tertnllian's  case,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  to  be  real,  whicli  was  not  also 
some  way  or  other,  corporeal.' 

The  influences  which  at  this  time  contributed  t«  spiritualize 
men's  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  were,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
sober  and  chaste  practical  bent  of  the  Christian  mind,  sprin^ng 
immediately  from  Christianity,  and  which  inclined  the  soul  to 
elevate  itself  to  God  by  the  heart,  rather  than  by  speculation  and 
fancy,  and  which,  from  the  depth  of  the  Christian  conscionsness, 
gave  them  assurance  that  the  imagery  of  divine  things  was  only 
imagery,  and  a  feeble  expression  of  that  which,  by  divine  commu- 
nication, becomes  the  portion  of  each  believing  soul  in  its  own 
inner  life ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientifically  cnltivated 
faculty  of  thought,  exercised  in  endearouring  to  mast(9-  the  con- 
tents of  Christian  doctrine,  as  was  seen  in  tlio  case  of  Clement, 
Origen,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  generally.  The  former  of 
these  tendencies  we  meet  with  in  such  men  as  Irenteus  and  Ho- 
vatian.  Ireniens  says :  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God,  is  only 
by  way  of  comparison.  These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which 
love  conceives,  and  into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else, 
which  is  still  greater  than  any  thing  that  lies  in  these  images 
considered  by  themselves.'"  And  Movatian  remarks,  of  God's 
essence:*  "It  is  that  which  Himself  only  knows,  which  every 
human  soul  feels,  although  it  cannot  express.'"    The  same  father 


'  See  Orig,  in  Jwmn.  T.  liii.  C.  2t. 

*  TeiinllUD.  cle  came  Chriati,  c.  11  :  Nihil  iDcorporale,  siai  quod  ddd  tit.    A 
'kioim,  c.  7  ;  Spiritaa  corpus  ini  geoeriB. 

'  Dieitar  qaidem  acenadDm  hme  per  dilectionem,  sentUnr  tapn  hec  accDtitlam  m 
tudinem.     Lib.  ij.  c.  13,  g  4. 

*  See  cap.  6  and  8.  '  Quod  mcna  oniaia  bumaDa  Geottt,  et  li  non  BspHr 
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obserres,  titai  although  Christ — owing  to  the  necessary  progress 
of  the  human  mind  in  religions  derelopment — employed  fewer 
anthropomorphical  imt^^es  than  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  ho 
could  speak  of  that  Being  who  is  exalted  above  all  human  concep- 
tions and  language  only  in  such  images  as  still  fall  short  of  the 
reality  itself. 

From  Anthr<^KnnorphUm  we  distinguish  Anthropopathism, 
employing  both  terms  in  the  senae  which  seems  chiefly  autborizod 
by  their  etymology  and  their  historical  use.  The  latter,  so  far  aa 
it  denotes  a  morbid  exercise  of  the  mind,  consists  in  ascribing  to 
the  Absolute  Spirit  the  sune  limitations  and  defects  vliich  are 
found  clearing  to  the  human  spirit.  But  thra^  is  one  rery  im- 
portant respect  in  which  this  anthropopathism  difiers  widely  from 
anthropomorphism.  For  at  the  root  of  the  former  lies  an  nnde- 
Biable  and  inner  necessity ;  since  man,  b^ng  created  in  the 
im^o  of  &od,  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  wiUi  the  Father  of  spirits, 
is  constrained  and  warranted  to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of  God 
after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
Anthropopathism  ;  and  a  correct  as  wdl  as  an  erroneous  avoid- 
ance of  it,  accwding  as  this  analogy  is  rightly  or  improperly 
used.  We  see  all  these  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
period  before  us.  Both  lunong  Jews  and  among  Pagans  tli^v 
was  opposed — as  we  observed  in  the  Introduction — to  the  crass 
and  material  hnmanization  of  the  idea  oi  Ood,  an  over-refining 
of  that  idea  by  the  setting  aside  of  all  human  analogies,  vhtch 
proceeded  especially  frtnn  the  Platonic  school.  As  Christianity 
presented  the  complete  image  of  God  in  Christ,  and  restored  it 
once  more  in  human  nature,  so  must  Christianity  purify  in  an- 
thropopathism the  true  fVom  the  false,  fuming  not  at  its  removal, 
but  its  transfiguration — which  could  be  effected,  however,  only 
by  a  reconciliation  of  antagonisms  in  those  existing  tendencies  of 
mind  which  were  concerned  also  in  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  Cfod. 

While  Marcion  opposed  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  Qod's 
anger  and  vindictive  justice,  the  one-sided  notion  of  a  love  which 
excluded  justice  alti^ther ;  the  religious  element  in  those  con- 
ceptions which  he  was  for  banishing  entirely  from  the  system  of 
faith,  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  that  enemy  to  all  spiritualiz- 
ing subtilty,  Tcrtullian.     He  supposes  he  can  point  out  an  iu- 
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consistency  in  Marcion,  inasmuch  as  redemption  and  the  forgive 
neBB  of  sin,  which  the  latter  acknowledged  to  be  alone  the  work 
of  his  God,  yet  presuppoBod  tlie  exiBtenco  of  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  holy  Being.'  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  was  a  necoBaary  connection  between  God's  goodness  and 
his  justice.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of  order, 
which  gives  each  thing  ita  due^ — the  principle  which  assigns  to 
ca«h  thing  its  place  and  relation  in  the  created  univerBc — the 
jnstitia  architectonica,  as  it  was  afterwards  called — so  that  jus- 
tice and  moral  eril  were  not  necessarily  correlative  notions,  but 
the  notion  of  a  rindictive  justice  in  relation  to  moral  eril  presup- 
posed that  more  general  notion  of  justice,'  He  insists  on  the 
necesBity,  grounded  in  tho  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
of  the  aathropopathic  form  of  conception,  which  has  its  truth  in 
the  fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he 
has,  in  common  with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  agencies  pertain- 
ing to  the  essence  of  spirit, — only  with  this  difference,  that  cvery- 
Ihing  which  in  man  is  imperfect  must  be  conceived  in  God  aa 
perfect.  And  this,  he  maintained,  held  good  as  well  of  those 
attributes  which  alone  Marcion  would  ascribe  to  God — goodness 
and  love — as  of  those  which  he  wholly  rejected.*  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  Christianity  aimed  at  a  transfigured  spiri- 
tualized anthropopathism,  growing  out  of  the  restoration  of  God's 
image  in  man,  he  insisted,  that  instead  of  transferring  every 
quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfection  in  which  it 
was  found  existing  in  man,  the  endeavour  should  be  rather  to 
transfigure  everything  in  man  to  the  true  image  of  God,  to  make 
man  truly  godlike.*  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of  God  a 
continual  condescension  and  humanization — tho  end  and  goal  of 

'  Sed  et  peccata  dimitlerc 
abaolvere,  cnjds  non  sit  «tiai 
At  Bdmiseam.    c.  Marcion,  1. 

*  Ne  justidam  da  causa  mali  obfiucea. — OmL]a  ut  boiutaa  concsplt,  it*  jultUia 
distbiit.     L.  c.  L  ii.  c.  1!  at  13. 

'  El  htEc  orgo  imago  censenda  est  Dei  in  homiD«,  quod  eoadem  motus  ei  aeusns  babeat 
liumanus  animus,  qnos  et  Dens,  licet  non  tales,  qnales  Deaa ;  pro  Hnbatantia  cnim  et 
Btntng  eornm  ct  exitni  dlslanl.  Deniqnc  coutrarios  eomm  sensoa,  lenitatem  dico,  pulien- 
tiain,  mieericordiam  ipeamqae  matricem  eamm  bonitalem,  cur  diTiaa  pneanmitie  ?  Nee 
Umen  perfecto  ea  obtinemus,  quai  solus  Bcas  perfectiis.     c.  Morcioo,  1.  ii.  c.  IG. 

*  Satis  pcrvoraum  est,  ut  in  Deo  potips  hiiniana  oonslituas,  quom  in  hooiino  diviiia, 
ct  hominis  iinngiao  Dcum  imbuan  |>ntius,  qiism  Dei  lioDiiueni.    L.  e. 
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■which  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  Whatcrer  you  may 
brJDg  together  that  is  low,  weak,  and  nnworthy  of  God,  to  de- 
grade the  Creator,  to  all  this  1  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  cer- 
tain answer.  God  can  enter  into  no  sort  of  contact  with  nian, 
except  by  taking  to  himself  hnman  passions  and  modes  of  feeling, 
whereby  bo  lots  himself  down  and  moderates  the  transcendent 
excellence  of  his  majesty,  which  hnman  weakness  could  not  en- 
dure ; — an  act  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God,  but  necessary 
for  man,  and  for  this  i-eason  stjll  worthy  of  God ;  since  nothing  is 
so  worthy  of  faim  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salvation.' 
God  conducted  with  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so  man  might  con- 
duct with  God  as  with  his  equal.  God  appeared  in  lowliness,  that 
man  might  tlius  be  exalted  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity.  If 
thou  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst 
honestly  believe  in  a  God  who  was  crucified."  To  be  sure,  this 
last  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not  touch  Marcion's  case,  because 
the  same  principle  which  made  him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  him  opposed  alao  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified.  Tertullian  argues  further,  from  the  nature  of 
a  graduated  progress  in  revelation,  that  God's  vindictive  justice 
must  predominate,  before  hia  love  could  prevail — that  the  l^al 
principle  of  tbe  Old  Testament  must  necessarily  thus  diBtingnish 
itself  from  the  New  Testament  principle  of  redeeming  love.* 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers,  their  philosophical 
education  led  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  material  anthropopathism 
from  the  Christian  system  of  faith ;  but  in  so  doing  it  might  easily 
happen  that  they  would  incline  too  strongly  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  draw  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  too  much 
over  to  the  subjective  side.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the 
following  words  of  Origcn,  where,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  so 
truly  and  beautifully  said  concerning  the  dirine  plan  for  the 
education  of  mankind,  yet  he  betrays  the  inclination  to  give  too 
subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger,  and  fails  of 
understanding  the  objective  truth  which  it  contains  so  clearly  as 

*  ConvembUar  Deiu,  ut  hamo  diviua  tgnie  dcHMretnr  ;  ex  sqaa  tgebit  Deiu  ciun 
bomina,  Qt  bomo  «x  nqao  igere  gdid  Deo  poe«ct.  Deos  pnsilliiB  inrentuii  est,  ut  bomo 
minrnns  Beret,     h.  t.  c.  27. 

*  Ut  bonitatran  suun  Toluerit  offoDJore,  in  quifans  prBmlBarat  soTerilalem,  quia  ncc 
Diiram  ent  diversiuu  lemt>oralU,  »i  pogtan  Dcds  roitior  pro  rebiu  edamitu,  qui  retro 
auMcrior  pro  iudomilu,     e.  Marcion,  1.  ii.  c.  29. 
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does  TertuUian.  Availing  himself  of  Fhilo'e  doctrine  concerning 
God  represented  as  maa,  and  represented  not  a«  man,'  he  says : ' 
"  When  the  holy  Scriptures  speak  of  God,  in  his  divine  majesty 
as  God,  and  when  they  do  not  present  the  divine  agency  as  inter- 
voven  with  human  circumatanccs  and  relations,  they  say.  He  is 
not  like  man,  for  his  greatness  is  unsearchable,  Ps.  cxlv.  3  :  The 
Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King  above  all  gods,  Ps.  xcv.  2. 
Bnt  when  the  diviae  agency  is  represented  as  interwoven  with 
human  circumstances  and  relations,  God  assumes  the  feelings,  the 
manner  and  language  of  men,  just  as  we,  conversing  with  a  child 
two  years  old,  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  child's  language ; 
since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity  of  riper  years,  and  conversed 
with  children  without  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  language, 
they  could  not  understand  us.  So  conceive  it  in  relation  to  God, 
when  he  lets  himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to 
that  part  of  the  race  who  are  still  at  the  age  of  infancy.  Observe 
how  we,  grown-np  men,  in  our  intercourse  with  children,  alter 
even  the  names  of  things ;  how  we  call  bread  by  one  particular 
name,  and  drink  by  another,  employing*  a  language  which  belongs 
not  to  those  of  mature  age  but  to  children.  Should  some  on« 
hear  us  so  conversing  with  children,  would  he  say.  This  old  nan 
has  lost  his  understanding  1  And  so  God  speaks  also  as  with 
children.  '  Behold  I,'  says  our  Saviour, '  and  the  children  which 
God  hath  given  me,'  Hebr.  ii.  13.  When  thon  bearest  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  believe  not  tiiat  this  wrath  is  a  passion  of  God.  It 
is  a  condescension  of  language,  aiming  at  the  conversion  and  im- 
provement of  the  child  ;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry  look  to 
our  children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
but  with  a  feigned  expression  of  countenance.  H  we  expressed 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  soul  towards  the  child  on  our  counte- 
nance, and  let  our  love  be  seen,  withont  altering  our  looks  as  the 
good  of  the  child  required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is 
described  to  us  as  angry,  in  order  to  our  conversion  and  improve- 
ment, when  in  truth  he  is  not  angry.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the 
wrath  of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  bis  so-called  wrath,  when 
thy  own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee  sufferings  hard  to 
endure."  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  sermon ;  but  on 
another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where  he  brings 
'  ?««  Tol.  i.  p.  77.  »  Homit.  irili.  in  Jeremiam,  g  6. 
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out  the  same  theory,  he  observes  :^  "  To  such  as  would  not  be 
Kkely  to  be  harmed  thereby,  we  might  say  much  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  of  the  ovecflowing  fulness  of  hb  grace,  which,  not  with- 
out good  reason,  he  has  concealed  from  those  who  fear  him. " 

Here  too  the  Alexandrians  took  the  middle  ground  betweea 
the  Gnostics  and  the  other  church  teachers.  While  tlte  latter 
ascribed  to  God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  punitiTe  justice,  and 
the  former  opposed  the  whole  notion  of  justice  as  iacompatible 
with  the  essential  being  of  the  infinitely  perfect  God,  opposing 
the  attribute  of  justice  to  that  of  goodness ;  the  AlezandriauB,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  represented  the  notion  of  justice,  which  they 
endearoured  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics  as  an  attribute  belong- 
ing to  the  divine  perfections,'  as  wholly  merged  in  the  notion  of 
a  divine  love,  disciplining  rational  beings  who  had  fallen,  according 
to  their  various  moral  characters  and  wants.*  Accordingly  they 
would  say,  that  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between 
the  just  and  the  good  God  might  be  employed  in  a  certain  true 
sense ;  as,  for  example,  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos) — the  edu- 
cator and  purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whoso  discipline  is  aimed  to 
render  all  capable  of  being  made  recipients  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, and  thus  rendered  blessed — is  distinctively  called  the  just 
one*  Thus,  according  t«  this  scheme,  the  notion  of  divine  jus- 
tice merged  in  that  of  disciplinvy  love — of  the  wisdom  of  love 
— loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same  is  true  also  of 
the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  to 
an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained  by  divine  love, 
without  any  reference  to  the  idea  of  punishment  in  its  relation  to 
the  moral  order  of  tlie  universe,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  subserve  that  end. 

Already,  in  the  history  of  the  heresies,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  the  absolutely 
>  Ed.  Huet.  f.  378.    T.  ir.  g  I. 

*  See  Oris.  Commant.  in  Eiod. ;  ed.  Lomnutuch,  T.  viii.  p.  SOO. 
'  A  I..»».^  r,.rif<». 

*  Clmu.  I'edsgog.  lib-  i.  f,  118:  Kb/*  t  /•■>  mrif  ••!>•<  Af^ii  i^,  niri  /titn  I 
Irri  xiiXtiTMi  iyMtit,  iMt'  1  li  bi'u  «>  •  Xiyn  mBTtZ  i'  rf  rmT(l  irri,  liiii>[  irimtyfiii- 
«u, — and  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  i.  §  40,  where  he  treiU  of  the  Oneitic  diatinction  between 
the  9itr  iyiJii  and  the  ii^.tntyh  ii.at»  ■  (r,m  li)  I'/uu  ^ir'  liiririwi  ii^fwf 
»nM,.,fi,  iiittta.  xiyittm.  l*i  T»  ir-T(i,  ■<<!   im  m'.il,  tiZ  fii,  »'.f  rryxiu,TH  !(«-..■ 

liuytrn'tn. 
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frco  Creator  of  tlic  universe,  and  tlie  whole  peculiar  essence  of 
Chriatianity ;  and  of  tlic  strong  autitlicBia  whicli  tiiis  doctrine 
must  have  presented  to  the  exiating  modes  of  thought  which  bad 
been  derived  from  antiquity.  The  Apostle  Paul  Bums  up  the 
Christian  Theism,  as  the  belief  in  One  God,  from  whom,  by  whom, 
and  to  whom,  all  things  exist;  and  the  threefold  relation  hero 
expressed  of  all  existing  things  to  God,  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 
the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  creation, 
redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  the  close  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element ; — for 
the  phrase  "  to  him,"  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of 
morals  its  province  and  its  fundamental  principle,  presupposes  the 
"  from  him  ; "  and  the  phrase  "  by  him  "  denotes  the  synthesis  or 
mediation  of  them  both.  Hence,  as  we  saw  in  the  history  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tho 
creation  which  proceeded  from  tho  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  world,  must  superinduce  corruptions  also  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals.  Accordingly,  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  read  of  God  as  tho  positive  original  ground 
of  all  existence ;  of  a  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in  creation, 
— not  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  In  the  important  passage, 
Hebrews  si.  3,  that  act  of  the  spirit  denoted  under  the  name  of 
faith— whereby  tho  spirit  rises  abovo  the  whole  linked  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world  to  an  almighty  crea- 
tive word,  as  the  ground  of  all  existence — is  opposed  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  world  by  the  understanding  that  judges  by 
sense,  and  that  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  tho  connected 
chain  of  things  in  the  world  of  appearance.' 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  matter,  as 
the  condition  of  the  creation,  the  positive  clement  of  this  faith 
was  negatively  defined  in  this  way,  namely,  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing.*  This  definition  of  the  doctrine  was  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  not  only  to  the  Gnostics,  but  to  all  who  wcro  still 
fettered  by  the  coamo-plastic  theories  of  antiqnity, — or  in  whom 
tho  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  religious,  and  who  would  set 
no  limits  to  the  former.  To  this  class  belonged  Hennogenes,  a 
painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  and 

'  Tho  nef!ntira  of  the  proposition  ;  U  pintfiinn  rk  ^XivifiiH  yryiiiini. 
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tlic  Ix^nning  of  the  ttiird  century,  lie  differed  essentially  from 
the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bont  of  his  mind ;  tlic 
speculatiTc  tendeucy  of  the  Greeks  predominating  in  hie  case 
over  the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  bis  system,  which  did 
not,  like  the  Gnostic  systems,  seize  such  powerful  hold  of  the 
imagination,  obtained  a  much  smaller  number  of  followers.  We 
hear  of  no  sect  called  iho  Hermogeneans.  Neither  was  it  his 
wish,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  set  up  a  distinct  system  of  esoteric 
religious  doctrines.  It  wae  on  a  single  point  only — a  point,  how- 
ever, whicli,  beyond  question,  would  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  whole  system  of  religion — that  he  departed  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  concerning  the  CXij,  which  ho  received  into  his  system, 
and  the  point  of  union  for  it  was  famished  him  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  idea  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Apologetic  writers; — 
although  it  may  be  shewn,  that  they  were  fur  removf^  from  Dualism, 
and  adopted  the  Platonic  notion  of  theuXij  merely  in  a  formal  way, 
makingit  an  entirely  different  thing  in  the  coherence  of  tlieir  system. 
He  was  probably  one  of  the  zealous  antagonists  of  Montanism, 
which  was  now  making  progress  in  North  Africa.  The  artist 
would  find  as  little  to  sympathise  with  in  the  Uontanists,  as  the 
latter  would  find  in  the  artist.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  more  free, 
artist-like  timi  of  mind  which  he  opposed  to  the  stem  Hetism  of 
the  Uontanists,  that  ho  could  see  nothing  which  ought  to  give 
offence  in  employing  bis  art  on  the  inventions  of  the  pagan  mytho- 
logy.'    This  indicates  an  objectiveness  in  the  habits  of  thought, 

•  The  obscnTB  words  of  Terlnllian,  from  which  this  steonnt  k  dsrivetl, '  mn  ss  fol- 
lows i  Piitgit  illicitc,  nobit  usidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidiDem  dofendit,  in  aTtein  contGmnlt. 
The  first  part  of  the  wntencs  might  be  nndcntood  to  mcin  that  Tertullian  regsrded 
iho  art  of  painting  itself  an  a  pagan  and  aiiiful  occnpalion  ;  bnt  even  Tortnllian's  Mon- 
tuiistJG  hatred  of  4rt  could  hardlj  be  supposed  to  go  to  sach  an  extreme  »a  this,  tnrt 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  in  hia  writings.  Neither  do  the  words,  "  he  despised 
the  law  in  its  relation  (a  art,"  favonr  the  abore  aense ;  for  we  can  imagine  no  passage 
of  Scripture  which  Tertnllian  eonld  btarprel  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  generally. 
But  it  is  probable  that  Tertnllian  meant  by  lei  Dd  the  Old  Tertamenl,  particularly 
the  denunciations  aeainat  the  makers  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  ia :  He  (Itermogenca) 
despise*  the  authority  of  tho  Old  Testament  by  the  way  in  which  he  employs  art ;  while, 
on  tho  other  hand,  Iio  mould  still  opiiold  its  authority  for  the  purpose  of  defending  ro' 
pcatoil  marriages  (nubit  assidno)  againat  the  Montanists,  who  on  this  iwint  declared 
that  the  authority  of  tho  Old  Teetamcnlhsd  been  annnlled  by  Chriatianity,  and  by  tho 
nrit  rCTcbtionii  of  the  raraclcto. 
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which,  in  the  antagoniBm  then  existing  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  coutd  hardly  consiafi  with  a  healthy  and  earnest  tone 
of  Christian  feeling.  We  mark  in  bim  the  predominance  partly 
of  a  Bpecnlative  and  partly  of  an  artistic  tendency  over  the  reli- 
gions element  of  his  character. 

Hermogones  combated  the  emanation-Uieory  of  the  Gnostics, 
because  it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notions  of  sense, 
and  because  the  ides  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  sinfulness  of  tJie  bdngs  which  were  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  Him.  But  he  combated  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  because,  if  the  vorld  had  no  other  cause 
than  the  will  of  God,  it  must  hare  corresponded  to  the  essence  of 
a  perfect  and  holy  Being,  and  must  therefore  hare  been  a  perfect 
and  holy  world :  nothing  imperfect  and  evil  would  have  found  its 
way  into  it;  for  in  a  world  having  its  ground  only  in  God,  how 
coutd  there  be^Luy  thing  foreign  from  the  essential  character  of 
God?  Hormogenes  was  not  less  disinclined  than  were  the  Gnos- 
tics themselves,  to  recognise  the  important  part  which  Christian 
Theism  attributes  to  tbe  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  universe.  In  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  was  quite 
as  difficult  as  were  the  Gnostics  to  be  put  by  with  the  distinction 
between  p<»iitive  will  and  simple  permission,  on  the  part  of  the 
Divine  Being.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
moral  interest  by  which  ho  was  governed  shews  itself,  when  we 
find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  evil,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  necessary  foil,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  moral  good  in  its  true  light  by  the  means 
of  contrast'  He  probably  believed,  that  by  such  a  2'keodicte 
the  self-subsistence  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weakened, 
and  the  existence  of  evil,  if  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  justified.  And  here,  indeed,  we  do  certainly  re- 
cognise in  him  the  victory  of  the  Christian  principle  over  that  of 
the  ancient  world ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Hermogenes  fell  into 
the  very  error  he  wished  to  avoid,  by  persieting  to  trace  the 
ori^n  of  evil  to  a  natural  necessity. 

The  imperfection  and  evil  which  are  in  the  world  hare  tbeir 
ground,  according  to  his  theory,  in  the"  fact  that  God's  creation 

'  Tertullian  tir.  Hennog.  c.  IG  :  Eipngnat  quotondam  argumenlBtionea,  dicenlium 
null  necesmrii  fiiisse  Rd  lltuniinilioiiem  bonoram  ex  cnntrariis  intelligendonini. 
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IB  conditioned  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has  existed  from 
eternity.  From  all  eternity  tb»«  have  existed  tvo  principles, 
the  alone  actire,  plastic  principle,  God ;  and  the  aimply  pasaifc, 
in  itself  undetermined,  formless  principle,  matter.  The  latter  is 
a  bonndless  mass,  in  constant  chaotic  motion,  where  all  antagon- 
isms meet  in  an  undeveloped  state,  and  flow  into  each  other — a 
mass  full  of  wild  impulses,  without  law  or  order,  like  water  in  a 
cauldron  boiling  over  on  all  sides.'  It  was  not  by  a  einglo  act 
that  this  endless  chaos,  invoWed  in  such  boundless  confusion,  could 
be  seized  at  any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pause,  and  compelled  to 
subject  itself  to  form  and  ordw.  It  was  only  through  the  relation 
of  his  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  could  and  must 
exert  an  influence  over  it.  As  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  by 
an  infaerent  necessity,  as  beauty  exerts  a  natural  power  of  attrac- 
tion on  whaterer  approaches  it,*  so  God,  by  his  bare  appearance, 
by  the  transcendent  power  of  his  dirine  essence,  exerts  a  forma- 
tive influence  on  matter.*  According  to  these  principles,  be  could 
not,  if  logically  consistent,  fix  on  any  beginning  for  the  creation ; 
and  in  fact  he  seems  not  to  have  supposed  any  such  beginning — 
which  IB  implied  also  in  the  argument  he  brings  in  support  of  liis 
doctrine;  namely,  that  if  sovereignty  belongs  to  tie  number  of 
the  divine  attributes,  then  God  must  always  have  matter  over 
which  to  exercise  this  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  he  held  to  an 
eternal  exerdse  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  matter ;  which 
sovereignty,  according  to  his  system,  consiste  principally  in  this 
rictorions  formative  power.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that,  according  to  this  system,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  chaos, 
not  as  though  it  ever  bad  any  independent  subsistence  by  itself, 
and  as  though  the  eflUcicncy  of  this  dirine  formative  power  had 
begun  at  some  determinate  moment ;  but  as  baring  a  subsistence 
only  in  connection  with  this  imparted  organization,  so  that  the 
two  can  never  be  separated  except  in  conception.  It  was  to  the 
resistance  which  this  endless  matter,  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
form  in  all  its  several  parts  only  by  degrees,  presented  to  the  for- 

'  Inoonditiu  et  njnfnnu  ct  tnrbalenlUB  fuit  matus,  gicut  oils  nadiqiic  ebuUieolis. 

'  We  here  pen-cive  the  painter. 

'  Nod  pertnnaieai  miterivn  facit  Dena  mgndam,  mi  loInniRiado  iii1i>arviia  el  aJpro- 
pinqouu  ei,  dent  Ikclt  qui  decor,  •olummodo  adixrens  (Ttilncrmis  aiiimnm)  et  mtgnes 
lapis  falammado  a(lpro[nnqnans. 
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mativti  power  of  God,  that  he  traced  the  origin  of  all  imperfection 
and  evil.  Thus  the  ancient  chaos  reveals  JtBelf  in  whatever  is 
hateful  in  nature,  and  whatever  is  morally  evil  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Id  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  formation  of  matter  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  Hermogeaes 
was  guilty  of  an  inconsistency ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  concmre 
of  a  progressive  development  which  has  no  beginning.  Ho  fell 
into  a  still  stranger  inconsiBtency,  if  it  is  true,  as  Theodorctus 
reports,  that  he  supposed  the  development  tended  to  a  final  end. 
For,  according  to  this,  he  held,  like  the  Manicheans,  that  all  evil 
would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the  matter  from  which  it 
had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would  be  a  separation 
of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of  organization,  from 
that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted  it.'  Hero  the  Ideolo- 
gical and  moral  element  which  he  had  derived  from  Christianity, 
— an  element  not  easily  combining  with  the  heathen  notion  of  sin 
as  a  natural  evil, — rendered  him  inconsistent  with  himself.' 

Ircnseus  and  TertuUian  maintained — the  one  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenes — the  simple  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  without  indulging  in  any  speculations  on  - 
the  subject. 

From  these  church  teachers  Ongon  differed  on  this  point,  aa 
on  many  others ; — having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main 
features  of  which  we  must  hero  present,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Gnosis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  generally  received  in  the  whole  Church,  and 
supposed  that  his  speculative   inquiries,   extending  beyond  the 

'  Theodurctns,  to  he  sure,  docs  not  ny  this  ezpreul; ;  bat  such  s  doctrioe  Menu  to 
bo  Decrassrilj-  implied  in  tliit  which,  according  to  his  acconot,  Hcrmogenee  msinlaiaed. 
The  psBss^  fiom  TheodoretBe  (in  Hxrct.  fib.  i.  19)    U  u  folloflts:  T»  !>  l.iC.X.t 

'  Theodoretus  also  a»Mibcs  to  Hermogenes  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  pnt  off  his  body 
in  the  ann.  It  may  be  doubted  whelher  Theodoretua  has  not  here  confounded  the  doc- 
trine of  Hcrmogctioa  with  aomcthing  elao  that  resembled  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  doubtfnl 
how  his  words  are  to  be  understood.  Ferhape  Hcrmogenoa  taught  tfaat  Christ,  in 
ascending  to  the  heavenly  state  of  existence,  left  behind  him  in  the  enn  the  ontvard 
garb  he  had  aasamed  iu  the  matenal  world.  Yet  so  fantaatic  an  opinion  can  hardly  be 
HScHbod  to  Hermogenes  \  and,  in  debalt  of  anthentie  documents,  we  must  leave  the 
matlar  in  tlio  dai-k.  Somo  interpretation  of  Ps,  six.  4,  which  was  understood  to  apply 
tu  tlie  Mvssiah,  may  have  given  rise  to  this  i>|iinion. 
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limita  of  this  system,  might  still  bo  in  perfect  consistency  vith 
the  same.  Ho  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
creation  fVom  nothing,  bo  far  as  that  doctrine  expressed,  that  tho 
free  act  of  God's  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
cxistcnt  matter ;  and  this  he  did,  not  by  way  of  accommodation, 
bnt  out  of  honest  conYiction.'  He,  moreover,  acknowledged  that 
the  specific  existing  world  had  a  specific  bc^noing ;  but  the 
qnestion  as  to  what  was  before  it  seemed  to  him  one  which  Scrip- 
ture and  tlio  faith  of  the  Church  left  open  for  tho  free  range  of 
speculation.  It  was  here,  then,  that  he  supposed  he  found  those 
reasons  against  a  beginning  of  creation  generally,  which  most 
ever  strike  the  reflecting  mind  which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
simple  faith  in  that  which  is  incomprehensible.  How  is  it  con- 
ceirable,  that  if  to  create  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence,  what 
is  thus  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence  should  ever  be  wanting  ? 
Why  ediould  not  those  attributes  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  his  almighty  power  and  goodness,  bo  ever  active  ^ 
A  transition  from  the  state  of  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  is 
inconceivable  without  a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
being  of  God. 

Origen  was  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation ;  since 
by  this  theory  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
was  annihilated ;  a  unity  of  essence  seemed  to  bo  supposed  be- 
tween the  two ;'  representations  of  mere  sense  were  transferred 
to  the  Almighty,  and  ho  was  made  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural 
necessity.'  All  communication  of  life  from  God,  he  regarded  not 
as  the  result  of  any  natural  process  of  development,  hut  as  an  act 
of  the  divine  will.  Bnt  for  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned 
already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  suppose,  in  connection  with 
the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a  world  of  spiritual  beings, 
affining  to  himself,  and  subsisting  in  absolute  dependence  on 
htm.*     He  maintained  the  idea  of  a  continual  becoming  of  this 

'  8ee  Pnefiit  Ijbb.  »i{l  i(x^,  S.  4  ;  ibii  L  ii.  c.  1,  g  4 ;  1.  iii.  t  5.  — Cominentar. 
OeiMa.  iniL 

*  Where  Origen  has  reference  to  the  Gnostic  dodrine  a(  the  i/HtCnn  between  the 
ipSiitiul  nBtniCB  ind  the  iyimrH  firii.     In  JiNUin.  T.  iiii.  §  25. 

'  AtyftMTm  At/^iirtttf  t^nV  "■(  fuft*  aifmrtr  juij  itf^fiMvt*  wip^rrMr/tirmf  tvrm'  Kr- 
;:.(  .ir;...     In  Joinu.  T.  «.  g  16.      n.  ifx-  lib.  i.  c.  2,  g  S. 

*  Tha  itifini  irauyiifuii-M  tki  !>f>il  Tiii  ;)i«'  Jii  the  i-tymli  xtitii.     In  Joaiui. 

T.  xiui.  i  je. 
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BpirituoJ  creation' — a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  without  tem- 
poral  beginning — the  Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  Bjrtn- 
bolizing  the  eternity  of  tiie  divine  existence.'  What  Origen  says 
in  another  connection  respecting  an  activity  of  Ood  not  to  be 
conceived  ander  the  dimensions  of  tJme,  and  an  eternal  becoming, 
we  might  apply  also,  in  his  own  sense,  to  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  world, — akin  to  Ood,  and  deriving  its  essence  from  him, 
— to  God  as  its  original  sonrce.*  He  had  respect,  in  his  system, 
to  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  on  one  particular 
side,  to  the  mind  hampered  and  confined  by  the  IJoiitations  of 
time,  when  striving  to  conceive  a  banning  of  the  creation ; — 
bnt  not  to  the  difficulties  which  arise  also  on  the  other  side,  whra 
it  is  attempted  to  carry  oat  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  without  a 
be^nning  of  created  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen 
ill  his  work  "  On  tho  Creatures,"  was  vastly  his  inf^or  in  the 
genius  for  speculation.*  He  had  not  even  power  enongh  of  specu- 
lative intuition  to  comprehmd  Origen's  ideas  ;  and  what  he  could 
not  comprehend  he  represents  as  being  senseless  and  atheistic. 
Comparing  the  relation  of  God  to  created  things  with  the  relation 
of  a  human  architect  to  his  work,  he  brings  against  the  system 
of  Origen  objections  which  are  altogether  irrelevant.  How  in- 
competent ho  was  to  understand  the  great  man  whom  in  his 
ignorant  zeal  he  nicknames  a  centaur,  is  shewn  by  one  of  his 
objections  against  the  argument  of  Origen  ;  namely,  that  if  the 
transition  from  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  supposed  a  change 
in  God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  the  ces- 
sation of  that  act  would  imply  a  like  change  in  him.  Bnt  God 
must  have  ceased  from  creating  the  world  when  the  world  was 
finished,  and  then  there  would  consequently  be  a  diange  in  him. 
But  Origen,  arguing  from  his  own  position,  mijj^t  reply  to  this, 
that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  God's  actirity  in  creation  as  ceas- 
ing at  a  certain  point  of  time, — as  an  action  begun  at  a  specific 

'  According  to  Methodius,  a  yiTnrii  sii  ytnntii  if^it  ivi  Jx">  *"  '"'tX'i  ■(■Tm 

'  PUlD  in  the  TimiEiit,  liui  mnri  ■r.oi,  /limrw  mJmttt  t>  1>J  mmr  ifl/^'  hiwm 
mlmi  ii's^i.    Corap.  PiQtin.  iii.  BoiiMd.  7. 

ni  i'tnt.     In  Jtrsm.  Horn.  it.  S  3. 
'  Eitracu  from  the  work  of  Uethodiua  In  I'hotiiw.     Cod.  235. 
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time,  and  then  brought  to  ttn  end.  He  might  retort  the  objec- 
tion of  Methodius,  and  aay  that,  by  the  companBon  nhich  the 
latter  introduced,  a  self-Bubeistence  is  attributed  to  the  creature 
which  docs  not  belong  to  it — as  though  its  existence  were  not 
every  moment  conditioned  by,  and  grounded  in.'tho  same  creatiTe 
power  of  God,  exerted  for  its  preservation.  More  to  the  point, 
though  aimed  a^inst  an  unbefitting  expression  rather  than 
against  the  idea  of  Origen,  was  the  objection,  that  the  notion  of 
Qod's  perfection  involves  the  necessity  of  its  being  self-groanded, 
dependent  on  nothing  else,  conditioned  by  nothing  else.' 

In  connection  with  Origen'a  doctrine  of  the  cresUon,  must  be 
taken  his  peculiar  way  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  of  God's  al- 
mighty power.  When  he  aays,  We  onght  not  to  concdve  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence,  if  we  would  apprdiend  it  in  its  true  glory, 
as  infinite  power,  without  any  further  modification,*  the  propo- 
sition has  a  meaning  which,  in  one  respect,  is  altogether  true. 
The  conception  of  the  divine  Omnipotence,  as  contradistinguished  ' 
from  the  principle  of  Nature-religion,  according  to  which  the  gods 
themselves  were  conceived  as  being  subjected  to  a  higher  neces- 
sity, was,  in  fact,  something  entirely  new,  and  hence  possessed  so 
much  the  greater  significance  for  the  Christian  conBcionsnees,  in 
expressing  its  opposition  to  the  earlier  views.  It  was  tho  usual 
answer  which  nneducated  Christians,  and  those  who  were  in- 
capable of  assigning  any  more  distinct  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them,  gave,  when  urged  with  objections  against  tliat  doc- 
trine, that  with  God  alt  things  are  possible,  even  those  things 
which  to  men  seem  impossible.  By  this  antithesis,  however,  of 
a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient  Naturalism,  many  were  lol 
into  tlie  error  at  least  of  8o  expressing  tfiemselvea,  as  if,  under 
the  idea  of  Omnipotence,  they  conceived  of  an  infinite,  arbitrary 
will, — whereby  they  laid  open  to  those  who  attacked  Christianity 
from  the  posi^on  of  Paganism,  many  weak  points,  of  which  such 
men  as  Celsus  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.'  Now,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  notion  of  such  an  nnlimited  arbitrary  wilt,  Origen 

)^«^.r'  '     ""  '""         >"""•""  •  '    I-'"'"' /""' 

«.  ir,(,„»f  i.  .i^S,  ,,(-{.ri».     II.  ifx- 1.  ii.  c,  9. 
•  Sea  Orig.  c.  Cel».  1,  t,  c.  14. 
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placed  the  idea  of  Omnipotence  aa  an  attribute  not  thus  indeter- 
minate, but  standing  connected  with  the  essential  being  of  God, 
as  God,  and  with  the  other  divine  attributes  rightly  defined. 
"  God  can  do  anytJiing,"  Bays  he,  "  wliich  does  not  contradict  his 
essential  being  as  God,  his  goodnoss  and  wisdom — anything  by 
which  ho  would  not  deny  his  own  character  as  God,  as  a  being  of 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom."  '  If  by  that  which  is  contrary  to 
nature'  is  meant  what  is  bad,  irrational,  self-contradictory,  the 
notion  of  the  diTine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  extended  to  such 
things.  But  the  case  becomes  difieront,  when  nature  is  under- 
stood according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  the  common  course  of 
nature.'  The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  valid  only  for 
one  particular  point  of  view ;  and  there  may  be  something,  there- 
fore, considered  fVom  this  particular  point  of  view,  afxyve  nature, 
which,  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary  to  nature. 
In  its  relation  to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in  ita  eaaence 
supernatural,  the  miracle,  regarded  as  an  individual  efiect  of  this 
higher  power  introduced  into  humanity,  may  be  something  in  har- 
mony with  nature.*  Many  things  may  take  placo  according  to  the 
divine  reason  and  the  divine  will,  which,  on  this  very  account, 
although  they  may  be  miraculous,  or  may  seem  to  be  bo  to  many  , 
arc  still  not  contrary  to  nature." 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence  must 
not  be  conceived  as  an  undefined,  indeterminate  power,  ha«  also 
another  meaning,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  find 
him  mixing  up  elements  of  Flatonism  with  Christianity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Neo-Flatonic  school,"  that  no  conscionsness  can 
grasp  an  infinite  series,  passed  with  him  for  a  demonstrated  truth, 
and  hence  he  inferred  that  God  could  not  create  an  infinite,  but 
only  a  determinate  number  of  rational  beings ; — because  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  been  grasped  by  any  consciousness,  and  a 
providence,  reaching  to  every  individual  thing,  could  have  no 

,:»!  iM  i|u^r>i.  c  CtHa.  1.  iii.  c  TO,  and  I.  t.  c  23. 

•  Ti  «(i  f .!".. 

-'  c.  Cda.  L  V.  c.  2'i.  "  Sec  c.  ff.  Plutarch,  da  Jefectu  uracular,  c  24. 
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exiBtGnce.'  It  will  be  seea  of  what  iiuportance  this  single  point 
was,  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  system  of  Origen.  With  this 
was  connected  in  his  mind  the  peculiar  shaping  of  his  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  creation,  namely,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
mnlti plication  of  the  number  of  created  spirits ;  that  all  mani- 
foldness  vaa  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  production  of  new  beings, 
but  only  &om  the  changes  undergone  by  those  already  brought 
into  existence  by  the  eternal  creation ;  that  there  were  no  new 
creattona,  bnt  only  metamorphoses  of  the  original  ones. 

Although  Origen  in  other  respects  agrees,  in  many  of  his 
results,  with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also 
be  actual,  and  who  represent  the  divine  omnipotence  as  wholly 
expending  itself  in  events  that  actually  tranEpire,  yet  this  principle 
was  never  expressed  by  him,  and  it  is  one  altogether  foreign  from 
his  whole  philosophical  and  dogmatical  bent;* — as  indeed  it  is 
uanally  fonnd  united  with  a  certain  doctrine  of  determinadon,  to 
which  Origen's  views  stood  directly  opposed. 

Even  here  where  he  errs,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  reli- 
gious interest  which  was  uppermost  in  the  feelings  of  the  great 
t«acher.  He  supposes  it  impossible,  without  this  doctrine,  to 
place  beyond  dispute  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  a  personal 
God,  embracing  in  his  consciousness  every  thing  that  exists — a 
truth  which  he  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  hold  fast,  in 
opposition  to  the  Neo-Ptatonic  theory,  which  assumed  an  imper- 
sonal ii',  pure  being  without  consciousness,  as  the  highest  and 
absolute  being,  while  it  only  supposed  an  immanent  TgonMci.' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its 
connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christian 
nity,  OP  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     This  doctrine  docs  not 

i(*Z*rtiu  j»j  ri^«{irir.  nri  rn>  ■1t.5  «-;»»■>.      II.  i(x:-  I-  '"■  0-  9-  "A*ii{B  tj  fini 

ziii.  f  1 1  ed.  Lommalisch,  T.  iii.  p.  SIO. 

*  Ths  opposite  is  eipr<»9ed  id  the  wordf  of  Orige» :  Oun  i/mS'tiTsi,  ri  iTtai  ti 
rtXi-A  i\n*rii,  iti(  in  »>  ■-iX;Lii>  iittt  rtv  Irtfiitm.  In  ep.  ad  Boni.  lib.  i. ;  ed. 
LoTDnutiKh,  T.  V.  p.  351. 

■  The  true  oppoiite  of  the  Neo-PI«tonio  •".  U  eipreeMtl  ia  what  b«  agrs  of  God  tlie 
FRihet;  Airi,  1.  lavrf  )^<i^>im.,  Ui  It  rn  Iivth  ■^-.i^,,.,  ri{.»T^  Ul  g-^  Jokt-cE! 
yniru  no.'  Tj  UunS  3»;'V  lifsmutmi  ifurif  t^-  X'i"-  1"  Joaiiil.  T.  iiii.  @  IS  ; 
ed.  Lommalucb,  T.  iL  p.  470. 
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strictly  belong  to  the  fondamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
as  appears  sufBciently  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expressly 
held  forth  in  no  one  particular  passage  of  the  New  Testament ; 
— for  the  only  one  in  which  this  is  done,  the  passage  relating  to 
the  three  that  bear  record  (1  John  t.)  is  undoubtedly  epurions, 
and  in  its  ungenuine  shape  testifies  to  the  fact,  hov  foreign  such 
a  collocation  is  from  the  style  of  the  New-Testaioent  Scriptures. 
We  find  in  the  Now  Testament  no  other  Aindamental  article 
besides  that  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  ;  and  Christ  himself  designates  as  the  foundation  of  his 
religion,  the  faith  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent  (John  xvii.  3.)  What  Paul  styles  distinctiTely  tha 
mystery,  relates  in  no  one  instance  to  what  belongs  to  Uie  hidden 
depths  of  the  divine  essence,  but  to  tiie  divine  purpose  of  salva- 
tion which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a.  fact  But  that  doctrine 
presupposes,  in  order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  signifi- 
cancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  this  fundamental  article  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  and  we  recognise  therein  the  essential  con- 
tents of  Christianity,  summed  up  in  brief,  as  may  be  gatiiered  from 
the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism  by  its  connectioD 
with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this  doctrine,  by  which  Ood 
becomes  known  as  the  original  Fountain  of  all  existence ;  as  he 
by  whom  the  rational  creation,  that  had  become  estranged  from 
bim,  is  brought  back  to  the  fellowship  with  him  ;  and  as  he  in 
the  fellowship  with  whom  it  from  thenceforth  subsists  : — the  three- 
fold relation '  in  which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground, 
mediator,  and  end, — Creator,  Bedeoner,  and  Sanctifier, — in  which 
threefold  relation  the  whole  Christian  knowledge  of  Ood  is  com- 
pletely announced.  Accordingly  all  is  herein  embraced  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  he  names  the  one  Ood  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  works  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephea.  iv.  6)  ;  or 
Him  from  whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and 
to  whom  are  all  things ; — ^whcn,  in  pronouncing  the  benedictioo, 
he  sums  up  all  in  the  formula :  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God,  as 
the  living  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the  God  of  the  Church, 
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can  bo  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  ehape  of  TLusm  pre- 
sents the  perfect  mean  between  tbe  wholly  extra-mundane  God  of 
'Deism,  and  the  God  brought  down  to,  and  confounded  witb  the 
world  of  Pantheism.  As  this  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  it 
follows  that  ita  groundwork  must  be  giren  with  the  groundwork 
of  the  latter  in  the  Old  Testament — the  doctrine  of  God  whose 
agency  is  in  the  worid  tJirongh  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit ;  and 
hence  it  was  no  accident  to  be  explained  by  the  auperrention  of 
outwud  influences  merely,  that  such  a  shaping  of  the  conscions- 
nesB  of  God  grew  out  of  the  genua  already  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament ; — a  truth  which  has  not  been  duly  attended  to,  by 
those  who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  deTclopmcnt  of 
doctrines,  haTo  been  inclined  to  explain  too  many  things  by  a 
reference  to  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analogies,  in 
compairing  this  doctrine  with  apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other 
religions,  or  with  mere  speeolaUve  theories.  Its  connection, 
already  pointed  ont  with  the  fundamental  consciouBoess  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  furnish,  in  this  case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison. 
Aside  fVom  this,  the  threefold  designation  of  the  Supreme  Essoiee, 
or  the  hypothesis  of  a  threefold  gradation  in  the  principles  of  ex- 
istence, can  furnish  only  a  delusive  analogy,  where  perhaps  there 
may  be  lying  at  bottom  some  theory  most  directly  opposed  to  the 
Christian  riew  of  the  world ; — as  the  case  is,  indeed,  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  Trimnrti,  which  stands  connected  with  a  thoroughly 
pantheistie  scheme,  wholly  at  war  with  the  theistic  and  theolo- 
gical principle  of  Christianity, — the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a  divine 
essence,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  process  of  rising  and  vanishing  worlds.  And  even  within 
the  Christian  Church  itself,  systems,  conristing  of  a  pantheistie 
deification  of  reason  and  of  the  wortd,  have  employed  Uiis  doctrine, 
wrested  from  its  original  connection,  and  made  to  bear  a  sense  at 
variance  witii  its  true  import,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  cnrroncy 
to  some  scheme  under  a  Christian  garb,  which  in  essence  was 
wholly  opposed  to  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or  econo* 
mical  import,  docs  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner  and 
objective  relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature  itself; 
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oince  indeed  ia  tiie  reTelation  of  God  in  liis  works,  his  esaenceis 
presented  to  us,  though  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge  it  appears 
at  firet  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  darkly,  aa  an  enigma  to  be  BoWed — 
and  since,  from  the  contemplation  of  God's  aelf-manifestation  in 
hia  works,  we  are  constrained  to  form  our  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  mind.  Only  we 
are  not  to  forget  that  the  practical  or  economical  Triad,  which 
starts  from  God  revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the  position  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  God  wa^  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  to 
himself,  must  erer  be  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, 
— the  original  element  from  which  the  spcculatiTo  or  ontological 
view  is  derived ; — a  position  which  we  shall  find  substantiated  in 
tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  lustorical  development  of 
this  doctrine  in  these  first  centuries.  This  economico-practical 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  from  the  be^nning  the  funda- 
mental consciousness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whilo  forming  itself 
in  its  conflict  with  the  opposite  theories  of  the  heretical  sects.  It 
is  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  identity  of  the  Christian  consciousnesB  in  all  ages.  But  the 
intellectnal  process  of  development,  by  means  of  which  the  econo- 
mico-practical doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  reduced  to  ihe  ontolo- 
^cal,  was  a  gradual  one,  and  must  necessarily  run  through  mani- 
fold opposite  forms,  until  it  issued  at  last  in  some  mode  of  appre- 
hension, satisfying  the  demand  of  unity  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectic  reason. 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  the  reference  to  the  person 
of  Christ ;  and  the  original  element  here,  which  preceded  all  spe- 
culation, is  the  ims^  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  received  the  immediate  impression  of  hia  life, 
and  were  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ  grew  first  out  of  the  intuition  of 
the  divine  glory  manifested  in  his  life — as  it  was  espressed  by 
the  Apostle  John, — "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father ;"  and  out  of  the  discourses,  in  which, 
from  his  own  self-consciousness,  without  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  opposition  to 
those  ideas,  he  espressed  himself  with  regard  to  his  relation  to 
bis  heavenly  Father.     It  is  the  inluilive  view  of  his  person  which 
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lies  at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  it,  even  where  it  appears 
less  strongly  developed,  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  tmd  which  beams 
forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  individual  traits,  Mattb.  xi. 
27  ;  xii.  6,  42  ;  xvi.  16  (compared  with  Christ's  manner  of  ap- 
proving what  was  here  expressed) ;  and  when  be  employs  the 
1  lOtb  FsaJm,  for  tbe  purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed 
to  the  recognition  of  him  who  was  greater  than  tbo  Son  of  David. 
The  doctrine  cosccming  Christ  as  taught  by  tbe  Apostle  Fan), 
proves  that  the  view  of  Christ's  person  as  it  is  presented  tbroagh 
all  the  writings  of  John,  was  not  one  of  later  origin.  Moreover, 
if  we  leave  out  the  minor  epistles  of  Paul,  the  genuineness  of 
which  several  writers  in  modem  times  have,  without  any  snfficiont 
grounds,  been  pleased  to  call  in  doubt,  and  which  form,  notwith- 
standing, the  necessary  point  of  termination  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  theology ;  if,  I  say,  we  leave  these  aside,  tbe  same 
thing  is  implied  in  tbe  designation :  Him  by  whom  are  all  things 
(1  Corinth,  viii.  6.)  la  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  Christianity,  we  may  distinguish  two  different  tendencies ; 
first,  in  the  idea  of  tbe  theocratic  king,  who  was  to  realize  the 
idea  of  tbe  Theocracy — who  should  concentrate  in  himself  all  tbe 
rays  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and  from  this  necessarily  proceeded 
tbe  intuition  of  a  person  transcending  the  finite  bnman  nature, 
tbe  image  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed  forth  transfigured  in 
the  consciousness  of  inspired  prophets;  and  next,  tbe  limited 
apprehension  of  the  Messiah's  person,  connected  with  the  limited 
apprehension  of  bis  work,  in  ^e  common  Jewish  conscionsnese. 
We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judaizing  and  Gnostic 
sects,  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  proceeded  to  develops 
themselves  into  opposite  theories,  each  wholly  excluding  the  o^er. 
As  to  the  above-mentioned  prophetic  element,  we  find  it  once 
more  taken  np,  and  still  fartiier  prosecuted,  in  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  taught  by  tbo  apostles  Paul  and  John.  That 
being  by  whom  the  human  race,  when  estranged  from  God,  was 
to  be  brought  back  to  fellowship  with  him,  appears  as  tbe  one 
through  whom  the  procession  of  all  existence  from  God  had  been 
mediated  from  the  beginning, — as  the  one  who,  being  the  original 
self-manifestation  of  tbe  hidden  divine  Essence,  always  formed 
tbe  transition-link  between  God  and  tbe  creation.  The  same  was 
the  first-born  of  every  creature,  and  tbe  first-born  of  the  new 
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creation  of  buinanity,  restored  to  the  image  of  Ood  in  the  trans- 
figured human  nature  which  he  exhibited  after  hia  re«un-ection. 
The  same  was  Uie  image  of  God  bd'ore  all  existence,  and  the  image 
of  God  in  humanity ;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life,  from 
whom  all  spirits  were  from  the  beginning  to  draw  their  supplies, 
and  he  who  appeared  as  such  in  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vealing in  it,  and  of  imparting  to  it  divine  life — the  original  Word 
of  God,  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  (of  God's 
self-affirmation),  which  humanized  itself,  in  order  that  everything 
pert»ning  to  humanity  might  become  godlike. 

The  title  "  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea, 
the  Apostle  John  could  have  arrived  at  within  himself,  independ- 
ent of  any  outward  tradition ;  and  he  would  not  have  appro- 
priated to  his  own  purpose  this  title,  which  had  been  prerionsly 
current  in  certain  circles,  had  it  not  ofilered  it»elf  to  him,  as  the 
befitting  form  of  expression  for  that  which  filled  his  own  soul. 
But  this  word  itaelf  is  certainly  not  derived,  any  more  tlian  the 
idea  originally  expressed  in  it,  from  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  could  furnish  no  occasion  whatever  for  the  choice  of  this 
particular  expr^aion.'  But  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament term  ''i^i  and  it  was  this  Old-Teetament  conception, 
moreover,  wbich  led  to  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  Logos. 
An  intermediate  step'  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the 
latest  epistles  of  FanI,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  onward,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  a  well-connected  series  of  links  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  was  not  placed  in  connection  with 
Christianity  by  &e  authority  of  an  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  but 
if  it  must  be  considered  as  merely  the  product  of  a  fusion  of 
Flatonism,  or  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine ;  its  wide  difi'usion,  of  which  church  fathers  of  the 
most  opposite  tendencies  bear  witness,  could  hardly  be  accounted 
for.     If  it  could  so  commend  itself  to  the  teachers  with  whom  the 

'  Tlie  Platonic  philoiopbj  led  ratber  to  tbs  emiiloTineDt  of  the  term  nSi  U  ■  ieng- 
nition  of  the  mBdieting  principle. 

'  lUapecting  vhich,  Bleek,  in  hia  mulerl?  Commentary,  has  msile  lODie  eioeUent 
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Platonic  eleoaent  of  culture  predominated,  still  the  others,  by  whom 
erery  thing  derired  from  that  qoarter  w&a  suspected,  must,  for 
tills  Tery  reason,  have  been  prejudiced  againat  it.  As  the  defen- 
ders of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  diTinity,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,'  could  appeal,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  vas 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church,  to  the  oldest  church  teachers, 
and  to  the  ancient  Christian  hymns,  so  this  evidence  is,  in  fact, 
confirmed  by  tho  report  of  Fliny,  already  cited  on  another  occa- 
sion.* 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  the  Logos-idea  was 
taught  and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most  perfectly  harmo- 
nised with  the  halHts  of  thought  that  had  resulted  ttom  the  pre- 
vious stage  of  spiritual  culture ;  namely,  as  the  idea  of  a  spirit, 
first  begotten  of  God  and  subordinate  to  him  ;  there  was,  besides 
this,  another  view  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which 
may  be  designated,  after  the  customary  language  of  this  period, 
as  that  of  the  Monarcfdane.  Although  opposite  tendencies  are 
to  he  found  amon^  the  followers  of  this  aec^  and  they  were  drawn 
into  still  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other,  than  they  ever 
engaged  in  against  the  subordination-theory  of  the  Church ;  yet 
they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  everything  expressed  by  the 
term  Monarchianism.  They  felt  a  common  interest  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  Crod,  which  made  th^n  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  any  other  divine  h^ng  besides  one  God,  the 
Father.  Bither  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Logos-doctrine 
generally,  or  they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy, 
the  divine  wisdom  or  reason,  which  UlumiDates  the  souls  of  the 
pious ; — in  this  respect  falling  in  with  a  certain  modification  of 
the  Logos-idea  which  was  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish  theolo- 
gians.* Now  it  may  appear  singular,  that  precisely  at  this  period, 
— when  a  Christian  consdousness  was  struggling  to  form  itself  in 
the  midst  of  paganism,  and  surrounded  by  its  influences, — such  a 
strictly  monotheistic  interest  could  arise,  and  the  hypostatical 
Logos-doctnne  create  scruples  in  this  particular  quarter.*  But 
when  we  consider  how  tho  case  really  was  with  Christians  of  this 


>  Enub.  1.  T.  c.  38.                >  Beo  roL  i 

*Orig.  In  JoMn.  T.  ii.    S  2;  TJ   r,>. 
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age ;  wben  we  call  to  iniDd  that  their  Christian  consciousness 
developed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  previous  pagan  mode 
of  thinking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  nnity  had  been  deeply 
impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  earliest  catechetical  ioBtrnctioD 
which  they  received,  and  that  the  Logos-idea  did  not  originally 
belong  to  the  primitive,  simple  confession  of  faith  at  baptism 
(as  in  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Creed) ;  it 
may  easily  be  explained  how  it  should  happen,  that  when  after- 
wards this  doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  would  believe 
it  contained  something-  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the 
iMta^yja,  which  thcy  had  been  tirst  taught.' 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  were  agreed  in  combating  the 
doctrine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  classes  are  still  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  since,  with  some  of  them,  the  monarchian  interest 
of  the  common  religious  faith,  or  of  reason,  predominated,  the 
interest  immediately  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
interest  of  Christian  piety  in  the  proper  sense,  being  a  quite  sub- 
ordinate matter ;  while,  in  the  case  of  others,  both  these  interests 
were  combined,  and  both  co-operated  with  equal  power ;  and  in 
close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another,  that  while  with 
the  one  class  the  dialectic,  critical  faculty  of  the  understanding 
was  supreme,  with  the  other  it  was  tbo  practical  element  and 
Christian  feeling  which  predominated.'  The  former  were  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  church  system  the  distance  was  not  sufiS- 
ciently  marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God.  They 
denied  that  Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would  only  ad- 
mit that  be  was  divine  in  a  certain  sense.  They  taught,  namely, 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men  ;  but  that  irom  the  first 

'  This  i»  tonfirmcd  by  Tertullian,  adv.  Priiceam,  c.  3 ;  Simplicet  qniqae,  ne  diierim 
impniden(ee  et  idioUc,  qua  major  semper  eredentinm  pars  eat,  qnoniam  et  ipta  rtgtila 
fideit  plaribus  Diia  seeuli  ad  nnionm  et  vorura  Deum  tninafert,  tipavttcunt  id  •laiii- 
fiiai  (tbe  trinilj  la  be  connected  with  the  unit^.)     Monirchiam,  inqniimt,  tenemns. 

'  Origan  ctearl)'  distinguiabss  theia  two  cluaea  \  in  Joana.  T.  ii.  g  S  ;  'Htu  ipiir 

hi/iaTii  !■■('  nirHi  ni'n  r(irKyi(tiiifiir4t  (tbej  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ  but 
deny  liim  a  personality  distinct  from  (he  Fathsr,  and  call  him  the  San  in  name  only, 
— (bey  do  not  consider  him  as  such  in  truth,  inasmuch  u  they  idcnllly  him  with  tke 
Father:  Ihese  are  the  Patripaseians) :  n  iptuitifui  rh  SiiniTa  niJ  vliu,  ti/iitsi  (1 
o^iS  no  H-inn  kw  .w.Vr  iicra  m^.^^f  iii  («ji  individnal  eriMenoe,  natun  c«nis 
finibus  ciroumBcripta),  rvyx'^'"""  l^ifai  nv  rmrfii  (the  other  clist.)  I*-  >■■  §  '^  ; 
T.  ..  gSlic.  Cell.  I.  Tiii.  c.  12. 
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he  was  actuated  and  guided  by  that  power  of  Ood,  the  diTin« 
reason  or  wiadom,  bestowed  on  him  in  larger  meaaure  than  on  any 
other  meflsenger  or  prophet  of  God ;  and  that  it  was  precisely  on 
this  account  he  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Tbej  differed 
from  the  £bionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this,  that  they  did  not 
believe,  with  them,  such  a  union  of  Christ  with  God  had  first 
taken  place  at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  r^arded  it  as 
lying  at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development ;  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

But  the  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  the 
interest  for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism,  in  which  a  Jew  also 
might  participate,  but  the  interest  at  the  same  time  for  the  faith 
in  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  made  opponents  of  the  hypostatical 
Logos-doctriuc  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  The 
common  notion  of  the  Logos,  that  be  bad  become^man  in  Christ, 
as  a  being  personally  distinct  fVom,  and  subordinate  to  God  the 
Father,  ^thongh  most  intimately  related  to  him,  appeared  to 
them  to  be  too  inadequate  a  representation  of  Christ.  The  idea 
of  such  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Supreme  God  was  re- 
volting to  their  faith  in  Christ :  ho  was  for  them  the  only  true 
and  Supreme  God  himself,  who  had  revealed  himself  here  in 
humanity  so  as  he  had  dune  nowhere  else,  had  appeared  in  a  hu- 
man body.  They  regarded  tbc  names  Father  and  Son  as  only 
two  difierent  modes  of  designating  the  same  subject,  the  one  Ood, 
who,  with  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  be  had  previously 
stood  to  the  world,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Father;  as  with 
reference  to  Ma  appearance  in  humanity,  he  is  called  the  Son.' 
They  would  have  in  ChriBt  only  the  one  undivided  God ; — the  feel- 
ing wliich  was  uppermost  with  them  would  admit  here  of  no  distinc- 
tion or  division.  Whilo  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  recognised 
nothing  in  Christ  bat  (he  man,  and  banished  the  divine  element 
out  of  view  ;  the  others  saw  in  him  nothing  but  the  God,  and  the 
human  element  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was  to  make  of  the 
human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  removable  veil,  serving  for 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity.  Yet  we  are  ignorant  as 
to  the  particular  way  in  which  they  developed  their  thoughts  on 
this  point.     The  more  profound  pious  feeling  among  the  laity 
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wlio  wore  without  education,  seems  to  hare  incliued  them  rather 
to  the  la«t-menUoned  view ;  and  if,  as  appears  evident  from  the 
pasEutges  cited  from  Tertullian  and  Origcn,  thie  view  had  many 
adherents  even  as  late  as  into  the  third  century,  yet  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  any  evidence  whatever  against  the  antiquity  of 
tiie  Logos- doc  trine,  as  if  the  latter  had  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  conflict  with  some  mode  of  apprehension  far  older  than  it- 
self; but  it  might  easily  be  the  ease,  that,  while  the  Logos-doc- 
trine was  becoming  moulded  into  shape  in  theology,  the  view  just 
mentioned  sprung  up  out  of  the  ^pular  consciousness.  It  was 
the  reaction  of  tlie  Christian  consciousness  among  the  laity, 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  became  more  precisely 
defined  in  a  subordination-system.'  This  is  tJie  class  of  whom 
Origen  says,  that  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honour  Christ, 
they  teach  what  is  untrue  of  him.'  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in 
mind,  when  he  describes,  aa  belonging  to  a  subordinate  position, 
those  whose  Qod  is  the  Logos, — who  imagined  that  in  him  they 
possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God,  and  who  held  him  to  be  the 
Father  himself.'  And  it  is  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of  whom  he 
says,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jeeus  the  crucified  ;  that  they 
imagined  they  possessed  in  him  who  became  flesh  the  entire 
Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  flesh ;  and 
as  such  he  describes  the  great  body  of  believers,  over  against 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the  genuine  Gnostics.*     Ju&t 

1  Iiutoid  of  being  able,  with  DrBftor  (ffhoss  positjoni  wehirs  not  Dsgleeted  to  ood- 
(ider  in  the  sUtamenC  aboTe  givea),  to  regard  the  Logos-docCnna  u  in  itleicpt  to  strike 
ibe  mein  between  the  tiro  clutes  of  tbe  Monuchiaiu,  and  to  accoont  hence  for  its 
■pread  ;  ve  miut,  on  tbe  oontrarj',  muat&in,  that  it  i>u  preciMljr  the  antithesis  of  tba 
Logot^octrine  in  the  ibrm  of  aubordbutioD,  whieh  called  forth  PatrifMsslaDiaai.  We 
diacarn  in  this  lut  teodencj  tbe  ume  intareil,  expreaaing  itaelT  in  a  pnrely  pnotiial 
nj,  wllhoat  diaJecCii:  reuoaing,  which  afterwards  sought  ita  satisfaction  bj  meaoi  of 
dialectic  reasoning,  in  the  matured  nolion  of  the  Homolision. 

*  In  Hatth.  T.  irii.  §  14;  o!>   x^rrio  iJif  irif  mbrtZ  rii<(  r>  •^lA*  ^(ntitm 

iirififTTit  TJ  U  iriin!/ti,it.    He  diatingaiabei  sucli  from  heretita. 

'  'O  >,iyH  rix"  rSt  It  «[»f  irrirTMr  ri  wit  ^  ■rSr  r^nfa  mlirh  n/^lirrii  Irri 
^it'i.     In  Joaou.  T.  ii.  J  3. 

*  L.  c. ;  Ol  ft^it  .3.Vw,  •<  fA  'U"n  Xprri,  mm)  T.i!™  trn>i>(>^H.,  rh  yi- 
>J/i"»'  *'(•!'  >.iyn  ri  <rS>  M/uVamf  iI™  «E  Xiyn,  Xprrh  nark  ra;»  ftiw 
yniwmtii'.-  ■rntln,  ti  Im  »)  wXIAh  ^St  m*itTi<,*ifm  tt/mXi/ut^i.  Yet  we  ahonld 
Dot  omit  to  notioe,  that  in  the  abave-cited  panage,  MaUh.  T.  xvii.  §  14,  Urigen 
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ag  Philo  diBtinguiBlies  those  who  elevate  themeelTeB  to  the  Abso- 
late,  and  thoae  vho  imagine  they  hare  all  in  the  Logos,  considciv 
ing  the  latter  as  the  Sapreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics 
distingiiiBh  those  who  derate  themselTes  to  the  Supreme  God, 
and  thoae  vbo  bdd  the  Demiurge  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him- 
self; so  Origen  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to 
God  the  Father  himself,  and  thoae  who  never  proceeded  beyond 
the  Son,  and  held  bim  to  be  the  Father  himself.'  These 
latter  were  usually  denominated  FatripasBians,' — a  name  which 
would  be  applied  to  them,  however,  only  by  those  who  maintained 
the  subordination-theory  of  the  Chnrch  ;*  and  on  the  ground  that 
they  saw  it  must  tend  to  impair  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
Father,  if  that  was  traofiferred  to  him  which  could  only  be  predi- 
cated of  the  Logos,*  who  came  into  all  manner  of  contact  with 
the  creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several 
pbaseB  of  Monarchianism. 

As  it  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces 
of  it  in  the  Roman  Church ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that 
HoDarchiaDB  of  the  third  centnry  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  the 
older  Roman  bishops  with  their  views,  modem  inquirers  have 
been  led  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Monarchian 
tenet  was  in  this  Church  originally  the  prevailing  one,  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it ;  and  this  was  connected 
with  another  position,  namely,  that  the  Roman  Church  had  its 
origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  this  last  position  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  and  the  Pauline  Gentile-Christian  element  must  be 

JiitingniBfaM  thoae  who,  ont  of  ■  miiUkcn  Irish  (o  honour  Christ,  ideotify  htm  with 
the  Fathet,  from  Iba  gml  maea  of  orthodox  belierera,  who,  though  tbej  do  not  con- 
wder  Chriit  aa  a  mere  prophet,  jet  are  far  from  having  ■  anffideatlj  high  GODceptian 
of  him,  are  unable  to  fonn  to  themaslTei  aaj  clear  conception  of  bla  charaeler.  O/ 
fs*".  •#'  f^  *J   ^tE"  *(   '('fin,  miri.  Ix-",  !,   ■"  *"■'  ■'  'ix.-—  "■'>•<  "'^f 

>  Ol  ^ii  3i»  Ix»"  Ti.  r^.  :>.»i  9ij>,  ,1 1)  •Hfi  Tiirin  Uir,(4,  !rri^ii«  U)  ri, 
*S)r  4-w  9u*,  «T  Xfirrii  miriS.     L.  e. 

*  Qui  uoam  «andenii]ae  anbaistentiam  Patria  aa  Filii  auBreraiit,  unam  peraoiwm 
dnobna  nominibua  aabjacenlem,  qui  latine  Patripaaaiani  appellantor.  Orig.  fragment. 
Commentar.  in  ep.  md  Titam. 

■  In  a  different  aenae  from  what  waa  intended,  when,  at  a  later  period,  thoae  who 
were  aeenaed  of  not  dnij  diatingniahing  the  divine  and  thehnmania  Chriatwere  deoo- 
Bainated  Thcopuchitoa. 

*  &M  the  worda  of  Terlallian,  cited  abode :    Paler  rhilowiphoram  Dcoa. 
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regarded  mnch  rather  as  the  original  one  in  this  case'  (as  we 
think  we  have  shewn  it  muet  be  in  another  place),'  one  of  the 
principal  argumentB  for  such  a  supposition  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground.  Morcorer,  on  such  a  supposition,  it  wonid  be  least  of  all 
possible  to  account  for  the  favourable  reception  which  tlie  Patri- 
passians  met  with  at  Rome ;  for  it  is  etident  that  there  was  no- 
thing which  so  contradicted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Jewish  OhriBtiam,  nothing  so  far  alien  from  Ebionitism,  as  tAis 
theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  We  have  seen,  in  fact, 
that  the  two  classes  of  the  Sfonarchians  stand  in  well-defined 
opposition  to  each  other.  Hence  both  cannot  at  one  and  tlie 
same  time  have  been  dominant  in  this  Chnrch,  cannot  have 
sprung  out  of  its  original  element ;  although  one  side  might 
doubtless,  by  its  extreme  positions,  have  called  forth  the  other. 
Now,  if  Fatripassianism  was  the  predominant  doctrine,  this  would 
least  of  all  have  presented  any  foothold  for  the  other  classes  of 
the  Monarchians.  These  could  expect  nothing  after  this  but  to 
meet  with  the  wannest  resistance.  But  if  that  tendency  of  Mon- 
archianism  whicli  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionitism  had  it£ 
ground  in  the  original  doctrine  of  this  Church,  the  favourable  re- 
ception which  a  Fatripassian  teacher  met  with  here,  could  not  be 
accounted  for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenens 
with  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  which  he 
especially  appeals,  testifies  against  the  existence  of  such  a  Mon- 
archian  tendency  opposed  to  the  Logos-doctrine  in  this  Church. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  Monarchians  were  at 
home  in  Rome :  they  came  from  some  other  quarter  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  where  was  a  confluence  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements  from  all  directions.  The  Monarchians  of  the  first  class 
did  in  fact,  from  the  first,  meet  even  here  with  a  very  unfavour- 
able reception.  But  as  to  the  circumstance  of  their  appealing  to 
their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  this  just  as  little  proves  that  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Church  really  favoured  them,  as  their  appeal,  which  they 
also  made  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Kew  Testament,  proves  that 
the  latter  favoured  them.'     The  true  state  of  the  case  probably 

'  Sea  ni7  Apmtol.  Zeitalter,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

»  Sea  Tol.  i.  p.  278, 

■  Altbougb  we  uMj  be  inc1in«d  la  suppose  that  Ills  ATt«maiiil«3  did  not  recdve  tha 
gospel  of  Joho,  jet  we  niiiBt  idmil  thit  the;  acknowledged  the  epiatlea  of  Pan]. 
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was,  then,  that  they  Bimply  took  advantage  of  the  more  crude 
and  undigoBted  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Roman  Church  to 
introduce  their  own. 

The  founder  of  tliis  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  a  certain  TheodotuB,  a  leathcr-droBscr  (tnurdt)  from  By- 
zantium.' It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  interpreted 
the  lajiguage  of  the  angel  (Luke  i.  31),'  that  although  lie  acknow- 
ledged nothing  of  an  indwelling  divine  nature  in  Christ,  he  yet 
BuppoBed  that  Christ  had  grown  up  from  the  be^nning  onder  the 
special  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  The  language  was  not,  he 
s^d,  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  enter  into  thee;  therefore  tlie  fact 
here  denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Spirit,*  but 
only  a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  Mary.  Whence,  too,  it 
appea>rs  that  he  by  no  meana  denied  the  supernatural  character 
of  Chnst's  nativity ;  of  which  therefore  he  is  unjustly  accused  by 
Epiphanius.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  said  to  have  excom- 
municated him  from  the  Church,  whether  this  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  yet 
his  party  continued  to  propagate  itself  independently  of  the 
dominant  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  get  into  notice  by  contriv- 
ing to  elect  for  its  biBhop  Natalia,  a  venerated  confessor.  The 
latter  seems,  however,  to  have  introduced  a  schism  into  his  own 
breafit,  by  departing  from  a  conviction  which  had  once  given  him 
strength  for  conflict  and  suffering.  The  disquiet  of  his  he&ri 
manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and  visions ;  and  in  the  end 
he  penitently  retnrned  back  to  the  Catholic  Church.' 

There  arose,  independently  of  this  Theodotus,  another  Mon- 
archian  sect  in  Home,  whose  founder  is  called  Artemon.  It  is 
certain  that  the  party  which  derived  its  origin  from  this  man  did 
not  acknowledge  Theodotus  as  belonging  to  them ;  and  if  they 
supposed  they  could  appeal  to  their  agreement  in  doctrine  vrith  the 

'  The  Ult«r  i»  reported  b;  Epiphmnina  ind  Theodoretnj. 

•  His  «ard>,  cited  bj  Epiphanius  harea.  64,  arc:  RnJ  "ira  ri  liMyyiXitt  ifn  ri 
lUflf  wnifm  *t(in>  im^ti-rtT^  iw)  n,  »!  ivm  iTti"  •rxSjua  j>i.;;>i>  -yi-inrai  it  n!. 

'  Whether  it  mb,  that  by  this  diTine  Spirit  he  nnderatood  the  Logos,  or  whether  ho 
diulaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  being.  We  should  not  forget  here,  that  these  vordi 
were  in  Tact  refeiTed,  at  that  time,  to  the  iDcamation  of  the  Logos.  See  Justin  M. 
Apolog.  ii.  ed.  Colon.  C  75 :  T>  r^i/iM  mi  Tiit  litmfut  n>  <rm(k  SuZ  •Siu  iXU  mtui 

*  If  we  nu^  tiust  10  the  report  of  an  oppooeDl.     Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  28. 
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Boman  bishop  Victor,  who  Lad  excomtnunicated  Thoodotus,  they 
must  either  have  assumed  that  their  doctrine  differed  from  that 
of  Thcodotns,  or  that  the  latter  bad  been  exoomtnunicated  for 
other  reasons  than  his  erroneous  doctrines.  The  latter  may  be 
supposed,  if  the  somewhat  highly-coloured,  and,  as  we  must  ad- 
mit, not  sufficiently  well-supported  account,'  that  Theodotns  was 
first  excommunicated  from  the  Church  on  account  of  his  denial  of 
the  faith  under  a  persecution,  may  have  some  foundation  of  truth. 
The  Artanonitea  continued  to  propagate  theraseWes  in  Rome 
till  far  into  the  third  century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century 
the  Roman  presbyter  Novatianus  still  considered  it  necessary, 
in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ'a  divinity,  to  notice 
particalarly  the  objections  of  that  party ;  and,  during  the 
later  Samosatenian  disputes,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  party  still 
in  existence. 

If  the  Artemooites  pretended  that  what  (Aejr  called  the  truth 
had  been  preserved  in  the  Roman  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  bishop  Zcphyrinus,  yet  this,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
signifira  nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases,  where 
they  cited  the  older  chnrch  teachers  generally  and  the  apostles 
themselves  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  When  a 
man  intrenches  himself  in  some  particular  dogmatic  interest,  and 
makes  (hat  bis  central  posiUoo,  he  can  easily  explain  everything 
in  conformity  with  his  own  views,  and  find  everywhere  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself.  But  when  they  asserted,  that  from  the  time  of 
Victor's  successor,  Zephyrinus,  the  true  doctrine  in  this  chnrch 
became  obscured ' — some  fact  must  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  this 
assertion,  which  unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  accurately  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  by  these 
yery  disputes,  the  Roman  Church  was  led  to  fix  some  more  clearly- 
defined  doctrinal  distinction  or  oth^,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
the  interests  of  this  party.  But  the  Roman  bishops,  who,  even 
at  this  early  period,  held  so  tenaciously  to  traditional  forms,  oven 
in  unimportant  matters,  would  hardly  be  induced  to  exchange,  at 
once,  the  Honarchianism  received  from  their  predecessors,  for  the 

'  Beaides  beins  cited  in  Epiphinios,  it  nuj  be  foand  in  tlia  ippendiosa  to  Tertnl- 
lUn'a  Pnescriptions.  c.  53, 
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Logos-doctrine  coming  to  Uiem  fVvm  abroad ;  and  such  a  change, 
moreoTer,  did  not  admit  of  being  so  eaaily  effected. 

Aa  it  regards  the  tendency  of  mind  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
these  Artemonit«i  originated,  we  are  furnished  with  a  very  in- 
BtructiTO  hint  on  this  snbject,  in  one  of  the  objections  bronght 
against  them.  They  bnsied  themselTes  a  good  deal  with  mathe- 
matics, dialectics,  and  criticism ;  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  with  Theophrastua.  It  was,  then,  a  predominantly  re- 
flective, critical,  dialectic  bent  of  mind,  which,  in  their  case,  en- 
croached on  the  ferrency  and  depth  of  Christian  feelings.  They 
were  for  a  Christianity  of  the  understanding,  without  any  mys- 
tical element.  Every  thing  of  a  transcendent  character,  every 
thing  which  would  not  adapt  itself  to  their  dialectic  cat^oriea, 
was  to  be  expnrged  from  the  system  of  faith.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  they  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelean 
philosophy.  We  perceive  here  the  different  kinds  of  influence 
exerted  by  the  ayst^na  of  philosophy ;  the  Platonic  being 
employed  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  while  the 
opposite  direction  of  mind,  tending  to  combat  that  doctrine, 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Aristotelean. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  emending  the  text  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  indulged 
in  a  very  arbitrary  kind  of  criticism.  An  accusation  of  this  sort 
from  the  mouth  of  opponents  is  in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
entitled  to  much  credit.  There  was  ever  a  strong  inclination  to 
charge  those  who  deriated  from  the  church  doctrine,  whenever 
they  cited  other  readings  than  those  which  were  customarily  re- 
cdved  in  the  Church,  with  interpoh^ting  and  corrupting  the  holy 
Scriptures,  so  as  to  make  them  favour  those  opinions  in  which 
they  differed  from  the  Church.'  But  the  peculiar  intellectual 
bent  of  these  people  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  they  did 
indulge  in  a  licentious  criticism,  favouring  the  interest  of  their 
own  peculiar  dogmas.  Their  antagonists  speak  of  the  variations 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  several  recensions  <^  the  text  pro- 
ceeding from  the  theologians  of  this  party,  as  each  was  ambitions 
to  acquire  importance  by  his  skill  in  criticism.' 

'  TertDllun'i  PnescTiptiona  :  Ulri  verilu  dudplintt  «t  lidei  Chrii^ane,  illie  erit 
vwitu  seriptunnnn  et  eipoaitionam.    De  pneicript.  o.  19. 

*  Theie  wen  muiy  eopi«a  of  the  N«w  TeMameiit  iiucribed  with  the  uuura  of  tfaa 
critic*  of  the  MTenl  wet*  from  irhkh  the  rariiiaii  of  th«  test  proceeded.    iijXx£> 
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Hany  of  the  Artemonites  wero  led  also  by  this  critiuU  heat  of 
mind,  as  it  would  seem,  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  confound  to- 
gether the  fundamental  positioiiB  of  the  Old  and  Neir  Testajnent ; 
to  combat  the  practice  of  implying,  by  means  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, every  ChriBtian  truth  in  the  Scriptares  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  vere  for  holding  the  two  positions  more  distinctly 
apart ;  for  distinguishing  more  clearly  the  new,  specifically  Chris- 
tian element,  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  they  may  have  discriminated  more  carefully  ihe  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  agency  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament,  from  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old- Tes- 
tament Scriptures.  To  the  latter  they  may  not  have  ascribed 
the  same  authority  as  to  the  former.' 

We  recognise  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of 
John's  gospel,  who  were  connected  with  this  party, — the  ao-called 
Alogi,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  that  pushed  the 
anUihesis  of  Uontanism  to  it«  farthest  extreme  on  the  other  side.* 

{itriy^Kfar)  irrif  ivwtfnfiu,  iiit  ri  fi>.aTi/ivt    lyyiy^afi^    revi  fUttnTaf  avrZtf  ril  of* 

\iU*Ti<i  mi-rit,  it  'iTii  HX>i;r',  ■■T.;«*fif«>.     Enseb.  1.  t.  c.  2S. 

'  Wb  iafer  this  from  ths  remarkable  urords  in  the  controTersial  notice  jnit  cited,  En- 
Mb.  L  V.  c  28  :"£»•<  ritM-«  .ill  »,ir»..  A£;.r->  -irk,  {-rk,  yt^fi,)  iXX'  irXi, 
ifntifum  rii  ri  liftir  ixi  Titi,  <-;>f nTsf,  i.i/uu  xul  Him  hirrtxXliti  (here  a  ward 
maet  have  alippad  out,  for  I  do  not  feel  at  libert?  to  supplj  Imiia,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
tfaia  ia  the  word  miuing.  Neither  can  1,  with  Sttoth,  tike  these  word*  u  in  appoti- 
tion  with  x'^l'"')^  rcpini  x'C'''"  (under  the  pretext  that  thej  wodM  glorify  the 
gnce  bestowed  b;  the  Qoapel)  n'l  t/x'^'"'  stuXiw  Skitftr  MT«).iW>inir.  Ws  maj 
here  compare  what  Origen  aajs  of  the  same  class :  Qni  Spiiitam  Sanctam  alium  qnldent 
dicaateae,  qui  tuit  prophelia,  alium  aatem,  qni  fuilin  apostolia.  Fragment.  Commentar. 
in  epist.  ad  Titum.  Bnt  when  I  find  Dr  Banr  endearoariDg  to  eatabliih  a  coDneotion 
between  the  tendency  here  deacribed  and  the  eect  of  Uarcion,  I  moit  be  allowed  to 
aay,  that  I  >ea  no  gronnd  whatever  for  any  each  hyiiotheBis.  If  these  people  agreed 
witli  the  school  of  Marcion  in  opposing  the  practice  of  confoDnding  together  the  fun- 
daiaental  positions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Teatament  (and  jet  the^  were  certunl;  very 
&r  from  proceedinj;  to  the  same  length  in  ihie  oppoailion  as  Marcion  did),  thii  cannot 
poasibty  be  regarded  as  aufficiept  evidence  of  any  relationship  of  theirs  with  the  sect  of 
Marcion.  They  were  driven  to  this  rcault  from  an  entirel}'  different  sCarling-point, 
by  an  intellectual  tendency  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Mareionites.  Had  they  stood 
in  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  sect  of  Marcion,  other  Christians  certainly  would 
never  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would  have  repelled  them,  without  oere- 
mony,  from  their  society,  as  nolorious  heretics.  But  neither  can  we  believe,  that  it 
was  to  this  party  the  opponcnta  belonged,  whom  Tertulliau  combats  as  a  Montanisl 
(see  above,  p.  2G8,  note  2) :  for  had  it  b^en  in  bis  power  to  charge  these  opponents 
with  such  errors  aa  the  above  deicribed,  he  would  asanredly  nof  have  allowed  such  an 
opportunity  to  paaa  withoet  availing  himself  of  it. 

•  See  above,  p.  259. 
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As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarcliians,  the  Patripaseians,  the 
first  one  of  the  party  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  confessor 
I'raxeas.  lie  came  from  Asia  Minor,  the  father-land  of  Uonarcli- 
ianism,  where  he  had  made  himself  known  aa  an  antagonist  of 
Uontanism ;  from  which  circumstance,  however,  it  ia  by  no  means 
clear,  that  the  peculiar  direction  he  took  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  had  any  connection  whatever  with  this  oppo- 
sition ;  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
Montanists  itself,  as  we  hare  before  pointed  out,  assumed  in  the 
first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  God 
the  Father  only.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome,*  and  by  his 
influence  induced  the  Roman  bishop,  either  Elcutherus  or  -Victor, 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Montanists 
in  Asia  Ifinor.  He  at  that  time  encountered  no  opposition  on 
the  score  of  bis  Fatripassianism  ;  whether  it  was  that  men  were 
less  disposed  to  examine  rigidly  into  the  creed  of  the  confessor ; 
or  that,  amidst  the  negotiations  respecting  many  other  important 
matters  connected  with  the  interests  of  tlie  Church,  this  difierenco 
in  doctrine  never  happened  to  be  mentioned ;  or  that  Fraxeaa 
found  in  the  church  doctrine  at  Rome,  which  as  yet  was  not  very 
precisely  defined,  a  x>oint  of  union  for  his  own  views,  and  by  his 
scat  in  behalf  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Godman,  perhaps  by 
his  hostility  to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchians,  won  over  the 
public  opinion  in  his  favour,  lie  next  went  to  Carthage,  where  too 
he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious  in- 
terests of  simple  faith  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  parsed  through 
any  process  of  theological  development.'  Yet  here  an  opponent  of 
this  doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  controversy  arose.  If  we 
may  believe  the  hoBtilely-disposcd  Tertullian,  Fraxeas  was  induced 
to  recant  his  opinions.'  Yet  we  should  here  probably  distinguish 
between  the  real  matter  of  fact,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  fact 
by  an  antagonist.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of 
Praxcas,  to  which  Xertullian  alludes,  may  not  have  been  simply 
a  vindication  of  his  doctrine  against  some  falsely  charged  con- 

'  For  the  preciie  time,  lee  above,  p.  242,  nste  3,  sod  358. 

'  TertulltBD'i  iTordi,  where  he  ia  speakiog  of  ihc  spread  of  th'u  doolrine  in  Carthage, 
are:  Dormicntibm  mnltia  id  (uaip/tcitoM cfudriii^e.     c.  I'raiEaDi,  o.  1. 

*  Hia  language  is  :  Caverat  (iristinum  doctor  de  einendalioue  aoa  et  mauet  chirugra- 
pbniu  spud  psjvliicoa.     L.  a. 

VOL.   II.  V 
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elusions.  Somewhat  later,  when  Tertullian  bad  already  gone  over 
to  the  Montaniatic  partyi  the  controrerBj  broke  out  ftfresh ;  and 
he  had  now  a  double  motiye  for  writing  against  Praxeaa. 

According  to  his  representations,  there  were  two  possible  ways 
of  constming  the  doctrine  of  Frazeas  :  either  that  be  denied  the 
existence  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  God  himself — denied 
the  existence  of  any  duality  in  Qod,  which  might  seem  to  be  pre- 
supposed by  Christ's  appearance,  even  a  duality  understood  merely 
ta  a  formal  sense — and  applied  the  name,  Sod  of  God,  to  Christ 
simply  with  reference  to  his  bodily  appearance  on  earth  ; '  or  that 
he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Logos  in  a  certain  sense.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  would  not  only  bare  applied  the  name  Son  of 
God  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  human  appearance,  but  he  would 
have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  fi-om  the  creation  of  the  world, 
between  the  hidden,  invisible  God,  and  him  who  revealed  himself 
in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Thcophantes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  finally  in  a  human  body,  in  Christ.  In  the  last-mentioned 
relation,  God  would  be  called  the  Logos  or  the  Son.  By  extend- . 
ing,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond  himself,  and  so  generating 
the  Logos,  he  thus  made  himself  a  Son.*  Nwr  Tertullian,  when 
he  expresses  himself  in  this  last  way,  has  either  failed  to  enter 
fully  enough  into  the  whole  connection  of  his  opponent's  mode  of 
thinking,  has  transferred  to  Praxeas  his  own  way  of  construing 
the  meaning  of  Fraseas,  or  else  different  views  mast  hare  existed 
among  Traxeas'  followers,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  according  as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  church  terminology. 

To  this  class  of  Monarehians  belongs,  moreover,  NoetvJi,  who 
appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.'  It 
is  a  characteristic  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  said 
before  respecting  the  import  of  Patripassianiam,  that  when  Noetus 

•  6««  Tertullian,  c.  Pnueuo,  c.  27. 

'  L,  c.  c.  10,  14,  and  26.  The  objections  of  Bbot  quidoI  move  me.  The  i«arage 
mirhed  o.  14,  eapecinlly,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  sppllcitlaB  of  Ihe  doctrine 
to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  neceeaaril7  to  tlua  result. 

'  Theodoretns,  together  with  Hippolytn*,  Ainuslies  the  most  cbaraclsristio  notion  of 
this  doctrine  (vid.  UsreC  bb.  iiL  c.  3.)  He  correctlj  remarks,  that  Noetos  set  forth  tut 
new  doctrim  inTented  bj  himself,  bat  that  others  before  him  had  already  broached  one 
of  the  iame  kind,  amoDg  whom  he  naines  two  indiiidoals  nnknaim  to  us,  EfUfomos 
and  Cleomeiies. 
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vas  citod  before  an  asaentbly  of  presbyters,  tu  answer  for  the 
erroneous  doctrine  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  allied  in  his 
defence  that  his  doctrine  tended  only  b>  honour  Christ.  "  Of  what 
eril  am  I  guilty,"  said  he,  "  when  I  glorify  Christ  ?" '  The  unity 
of  God  and  Christ,  this  only  God — was  hia  motto.  In  proof  of  bis 
doctrine,  he  referred  to  Rom.  iz.  5,  where  Christ  is  called  God 
over  all ;  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  i,  30,  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  ;"  perhaps  also  *  to  the  words,  John  idr.  9,  "  He  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  It  appears  fh)m  these  examples, 
that  Patripasaianism  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St  John's  Gospel, 
as  well  as  to  others  ;  and  it  is  erident  how  slight  are  the  grounds 
furnished  by  the  spread  of  such  doctrines  for  presuming  that  this 
gospel  was  either  not  known  to  exist,  or  not  received.  If,  in  the 
case  of  Praxeas,  we  were  still  uncertain  whether  he  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  God  hidden  within  himself,  and  God  in  his  self- 
manifestation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  erident  from  the 
report  of  Theodoretus,  that  Noetus  made  a  doctrine  of  this  kind  his 
Tery  starting-point.  There  is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible 
when  he  pleases ;  and  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases ; 
but  the  same,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  begotten  or  unbegotten. 
Theodoretus  refers  this  last  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly  taken 
the  sense  of  the  man ;  whether  the  latter  bad  not  in  his  mind  the 
jirvnint  reu  xiyau ;  and  by  this  he  could  have  understood  here  nothing 
else  than  God's  activity  without  himself.  At  all  events,  he  must 
have  so  appropriated  the  Logos-doctrine  of  John  as  to  underst^d 
by  the  Logos  only  a  designation  for  God  proceeding  forth  from 
his  hidden  essence, — God  revealing  himself;  the  same  God,  deno- 
minated, in  different  relations,  uv  and  U/c;. 

In  the  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself — and  in  two  different 
quarters,  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  latter, 
the  doctrine  of  subordination  became  firmly  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hypostatical  view  of  the  Logos;  since  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Uonarchians,  who  denied  the  distinction  of  bypo- 

'  Vid.  Hlppolft.  C  Noet.  g  1 :  T,  tS,  u>;.  w.m  i^'Z—  ri>  X^rrif  i     . 
'  I  wj  "  perhapt," '^oaaoB  it  is  not  abaaliilel/ certain  from  the  words  of  Hippoljrtoi, 
wbetber  he  ta  sDiwering  kn  ohjectioa  actiudlg  madt,  or  onlj'  oaa  which  he  oanc«Ted 
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Btases,  thftt  diBtinction  became  sUK  more  prominently  set  forth. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  the  Westera  mind,  starting  from 
the  doctrine  of  subordination  received  along  with  the  distinction 
of  hypostases,  is  ever  striving  to  make  prominent  tho  nnity  of  the 
divine  essence  in  connection  with  this  distinction.  The  designar 
tion  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  could  have  been  known  from  the  Gospel 
of  John,  witbont  any  nse  being  made  of  it,  however,  for  a  specu- 
'  lative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  This  first 
took  place,  when  a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  schpols  of  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  Platonic 
school,  though  after  a  superficial  manner,  and  more  under  the 
impulse  of  a  religious  than  of  a  philosophical  interest,  came  into 
contact  with  Christianity.  The  first  author  still  extant,  in  whom 
this  character  may  be  discerned,  is  Justin  Martyr.'  He  availed 
himself  in  his  speculations  (as  Philo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  him  and  to  have  influenced  him,  had  already  done) 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  Logos,  which  denotes  both 
reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of  the  reason  which 
dwells  in  God  (the  Xiym  hSidStTOf),  and  the  revelation  of  this  reason, 
appearing  creatively  without — the  self-subsistent  Word  (\&yi>(  t(«- 
^sffx^i,  the  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the  thought),  by  which 
the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  rovealcd  and  become  actualised. 
Accordingly,  this  word — so  taught  Justin — emanated  from  God 
before  all  creation  (being  his  self-manifestation),  as  a  personality 
derived  from  God's  essence,  and  ever  intimately  united  with  him  by 
this  commnnity  of  essence, — adistinction  which  does  not  arise  out  of 
any  necessity  of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  as  the  invisible  teacher  of  the  spiritual 
world,  from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed,  Justin  employs  for 


*  Jnatin  describee  the  doctiine  of  Christ's  dirinitj  u  one  taught  hj  Chriil  bimielf. 
riiilirtai  tA  h'  KVTiS  himxiuri,  l^ol.  Tijph.  T.  2GT.  The  doctrine  canBeming 
Christ  IS  the  Son  ef  God  in  thU  higher  aenee,  he  thought  he  found  in  the  ^n/nq/u- 
iiifHTr  rZt  irarraXnt,  by  which  phraie  ha  mescs  the  gospels,  as  being  memorials  of 
Christ's  life.  See  f.  3!T  ;  and  when  ill  the  scattered  allusiona  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
in  his  wridngs,  are  compared  together,  it  is  inipoarible  to  doubt  that  he  hid  read  this 
gospel,  and  comprised  it  among  his  apostolic  commentaries  ;  for,  indeed,  he  describes 
these  commeutaries  ae  having  been  composed  partly  by  the  apoetles  tliemielves  (Matthew 
and  John),  and  partly  by  ihcir  disciples,  Luke  and  Mark.  TiTt  irifin/uniiuui,  m 
9kH<  iri  ™r  ■<r»nX«  ui  ™.  Xxiit-t  raiMi„i,rtniirr^r  imTlTixl"-      1>'«I-  Tryph. 
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the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christiaoity  as  the  central  point,  where 
all  the  hitherto-scattered  rays  of  the  godlike  in  humanity  converge, 
— the  ahaolute  religion,  in  which  all  that  has  been,  till  now,  frag- 
mentary and  rent  pieco-mcal,  is  brought  together  into  a  higher 
unity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  full  and  unalloyed  re- 
Tclatiou  of  the  absolute,  divine  Logos  in  Christ,  with  the  partial 
and  fragmentary  revelations — so  fragmentary  as  to  contradict  each 
other — of  truth  in  the  human  consciousness,  growing  from  the  im- 
planted seed  of  the  Logos,  which  is  of  one  nature  with  that  eternal, 
divine  reason.'  The  same  fundamental  view  we  find  in  the  other 
apologetic  writers  ;*  but  we  may  notice,  in  the  case  of  Athenagoras, 
who,  in  endeavouring  to  strip  away  everything  that  savonrs  of 
Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually-conceived  idea 
of  the  Sou  of  God  with  the  pagan  myths  concerning  sons  of  deities,' 
ho  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  in  a 
way  which  strikes  a  middle  course  between  the  Monarchian  theory 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form. 
It  is  oasy  to  see  how  the  above-named  Monarchiana  might  avail 
tbemselvee  of  the  authority  of  such  passages,  to  maintain  the 
higher  antiquity  of  their  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thus  unfolded,  this  doctrine  passed  over  into  the  Alexandrian 
school,  whose  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the 
first  to  remove  away  from  it  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of 
sense,  as  tho  analogy,  for  example,  drawn  from  the  expression  of 
thoughts  in  words.'  Already  Clement  describes  the  Logos  as  the 
ground-principle,  without  boginuing,  and  timeless,  of  all  exist- 
ence.* He  transfers  what  was  taught  in  the  Neo-Pl atonic  school 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the  vou;  living  in 

*  Which  procecda  from  the  I>ifi«nT  nrri  yini  itlfimr  r-rit/iM  «■>£  >.iyn,  tho  xitti 
\iytii  fiifn,  compared  with  the  )ityiiiir  t<  Jx»,  rim  Ta  rai  Xi^u,  ti  Im  S^ir'ii. 
Apolog.  1.  f.  48. 

*  Id  AthooagorM  ifter  the  follDwiag  form  :  TIis  hugcyt,  U  Qod'a  indwelliag  retsoD, 
projeet«  tbe  ideai ; — The  Logoa,  u  Wurd,  emanated  into  aelT-inbaistencs,  carriea  them 
into  rcaltntion,  kiyai  1>  ili'a  mi  iutyilf, — as  trniiJit  hn-ytix,  it  IS  that  by  whidi  thg 
orgiciiied  world  waa  fonn«d  oDt  at  chao». 

'  The  ■-{WTii  yiri«/M,  lix,'  "  y»v""*i  ^"^  ^'  Fattier  had  from  all  eternity  hia 
Logo>  ID  liinuelt 

*  In  tbs  )i.iyti  liliafif (I  and  rtftftfinii. 

*  '/LKfm  ■■i  •i'^tX'i  'tX«.  '"ex'i  ">'  ''»«■  Strom.  1.  vlii.  £.  TOO.  'H  r£,  Ikmt 
i(X>l  l)ri..™*r«i  U  «;  »iw  r.;  «•«■«>  T(«tii  ■■!  rfi  *ii,^,.       L,  fc  I,  t,  f.  666. 

Air»  >:.:.«!.    L.  c.  1.  vii.  r.  tos. 
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Belf-contemplatioQ,  the  hypostatiaed  ideal  world,  to  the  absolute, 
the  «>, — be  transfers  and  applies  this  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father, — although,  at  the  position  he  occupied,  and 
with  hie  mode  of  contemplating  the  universe  in  the  light  of  a 
Christian  Theism,  which  acknowledged  a  living,  personal,  acting 
God,  it  was  still  impossible  for  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
purpose  the  sense  in  which  all  this  was  meant  iA  the  coherence 
of  that  philosophical  syetem.'  The  speculative  ideas  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  were,  in  his  case,  mixed  up  with  GhnBtian  intuitions.  As 
wc  observed  on  a  previous  page,  that  Gement  introduced  into 
certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  matter  which  was 
foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find  the  idea 
which  grew  out  of  his  own  CbriBtian  consciousness  and  thought 
— duB  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  negation  and 
schism  as  the  very  essence  of  unbelief — striving  to  find  this  idea 
in  the  speculative  masims  of  the  Neo-Flatonic  school  concerning 
the  niuf.'  But  the  Alexandrian  system,  which  sprang  out  of  the 
germ  furnished  by  Clement,  was  first  carried  out  and  moulded  into 
its  perfect  shape  by  Origen ;— and  the  influence  of  bis  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  continued  long  to  be  felt  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  leading  ideas  in  it  were  as  follows. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  to  be  called  God  in 
the  absolute  sense ;'  the  fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness  to 
a  world  of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied  to  him  by  nature,  are 
also,  by  their  communion  with  him,  deified  and  raised  superior  to 
the  limitations  of  a  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  life, 
which  flows  to  them  through  their  communion  with  the  original 
divine  essence,  the  more  exalted  spirits  may  be  denominated,  in 

'  Wa  sse  tbu  b?  compiriDg  Oenieiit,  Strom.  1.  it.  f.  637,  with  PloiiaiM,  Enneid. 
iii.  0.  T,  uqq.  It  u  true,  ClemeDt  11U17  not  tutve  taken  uiTtbing  from  Flotinue,  who 
wrote  some  jtixt  Uter;  bet  we  mait  preanppose  doctiinei  of  the  NKO-PUtonia- »clioal 
■till  oldpr  tban  Plotum*.  Clament  uji ;  'O  5iit  itarHiinrit  it,  ,Sa  im,  inrrnfUH- 
!■■[.  Thli  inewen  to  the  Neo-PUtonic  mucin)  ooneeming  1  laprmralioDal,  iateltectael 
inluilion,  by  which  the  jirt,  HiiDg  above  ilaelf.  aotm  to  the  •>, — >o  Plotinog  uyi  of  th« 
»:  •mttltn'tf  t>Sti  ri,  nl!  >■£  ^  ilr:,,  riri  £,  iklriu.r,lw,ttXj  ittifi  Wh&t  PlotinW 
(*yi  of  the  nil  u  the  liifyiin  w(lin  h  liijilf  rit  riirtn,  tf  the  it  ni,  Clement 
Inuufara  to  the  Logoa. 

*  6«c*nse  the  ijyn  ia  the  ritrm  h, — r>  tit  ^irh  nni  ri  V  niriS  wirriZtiu,  fmmliM't 
Irr.  v'"rf'",  irifuttirr.,  luifu.n  h  iiirf,  ri  »  irirnrmi,  tirrirmi  Irri  >•;  l.arn- 
Ml  —•  f^irK'i:. 

•  The  ir>.ii  »!•'[,  nMfiit. 
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a  certaJD  sense,  diviDe  beings,  gods.'  But  ae  the  aur6iiti  is 
die  original  eonrce  of  all  existence  and  of  all  dirine  life,  so  the 
Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link  through  which  all  com- 
munication of  life  from  him  proceeds.  This  latt«r  is  the  concen- 
trated manifestation  of  God's  glory,  ita  universal,  all-embracing 
reflection,  by  whom  the  partial  eradiations  of  the  divine  glory  are 
di&sed  abroad  through  the  ifhole  world  of  spirits, ' 

As  there  is  bat  one  original  divine  essence,'  so  there  is  but  one 
original  divine  reason,  the  absolute  reason,*  through  which  alone 
the  eternal  Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other  existences. 
He  is  1«  them  the  source  of  all  truth — objective,  self-subsisteut 
truth  itself.  Origen  considers  it  very  important  to  hold  fast  the 
position*,  that  each  several  rank  of  reasonable  beings,  or  each 
several  intelligence,  has  not  its  own  subjective  Logos,  but  that  one 
absolute  objective  Logos,  as  well  as  one  absolute  objective  truth, 
exists  for  aJl ;  the  one  truth  of  the  divine  consciousness,  which 
binds  man  with  all  the  different  ranks  of  intelligences  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  "  Evwy  one  certainly  will  admit,"  says  he, 
"  that  truth  is  one.  None  surely  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  truth  of  God  is  one  thing ;  that  of  the  angela,  another  ; 
and  that  of  men,  still  another  ;  since,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  regard  to  each  one 
thing.  But  if  (ruth  is  one,  it  rightly  follows  that  the  evolution 
of  truth,  which  is  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  as  one,  inasmuch  aa 
all  false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom,  then 
the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to  all  such 
as  are  capable  of  receiving  it."  Although  the  Logos,  however,  is 
by  his  own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  places  himself  in 

'  MiTix?  nil  Uunu  ^inrti  Buruiifurii.  Intinutelj  Conaeeted  with  th'u  diatinotion 
(UiiiJs  Origen'g  titeoTj  concenuDg  Ihe  procen  oT  the  developmanl  ot  Theiim.  TAey 
occupy  the  iiigbul  pMition,  who  have  *oared  to  tha  ■vri/»i  himself; — ths  Moond, 
thoM  who  beliere  tb*t  thsy  poneu  in  ChriM  the  Suprema  Ood  himMlf  (see  abaT«)  ; 
the  third,  tha«e  who  are  oonductad  first  to  some  nolirai  of  Oad,  by  reoogniting  those 
higher  divino  essences,  the  divine  iatelligsDces  which  uiiiDKe  Ihe  pliaets.  OrigeD 
■rgues,  aa  Philo  had  already  dona  liraai  Deut.  iv.  19,  a  certain  necessity  of  Palythaism, 
and  ui  particalu  of  Babeism,  in  the  process  of  ibe  religions  deTBiopmenl  of  niankind, 
ordained  by  Qod  :  Tf  rii-i  fti  Iv»^i»vt  i-ri  riii  'inriit  iutifufiiir  ^im,  3i'  aiV/nrv< 
3i«r  t.miti„v,  iri{l  SuTvT,,.  iy^rmZ,  •.$,  I.  rnt^,  Trur^i.  <>i  /in  rlrrut  ii-i 
■n.Va  !■!  tm./ti>m.     See  in  Joann.  T.  xii.  §  3. 

'  to  Joann.  T.  ii.  e.  2  ;  T.  »iiiii.  c.  18.         '  The  tiirilKi.         *  The  ^inX.y,:. 
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manifold  forms  and  modes  of  activity,  according  to  the  different 
positions  and  tlie  difiiirunt  want^  of  reasonable  beings,  to  whom 
he  becomes  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their  wellbeing.  ^Vliile 
the  Gnostics  made  different  hypostases  out  of  th^e  different 
modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same  Redeeming  Spirit,  Origen 
referred  back  these  different  hypostaaee  to  different  ideas  and  re- 
lations (ivmlai) ;  but  while  be  con}bat«d  these  all-hypostatising 
Gnostics,  he  opposed  also  the  Monarchiana,  who  reduced  the 
whole  Triad  simply  to  different  relatione  of  one  and  the  same 
divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  independent  existence  of  the 
divine  Logos,  seemed  to  him  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  snbjec- 
tJve, — to  deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  objective  truth, — to 
make  n^  this  a  bare  abstract  thing ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise 
conceive  of  the  divine  Logos,  than  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
conceive  of  the  muj  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  "  Not  one 
of  us,"  says  Origen,*  "  is  possessed  of  so  mean  an  intellect  as  to 
suppose  that  the  essence  of  truth'  did  not  exist  before  the  earthly 
appearance  of  Christ." 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  Logos  to 
be  symbolical,  so  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name  Logos 
itself;  and  he  spoke  against  those  who,  availing  themselves  of 
the  comparison  with  the  Xi^os  Tjopo^ixie,  which  seemed  so  in- 
adequate to  the  Alexandrians,  held  fast  to  the  name  Logos  alone, 
and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this  all  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where  a  xiyei  was  spoken  of.'  The  notion,  which 
went  along  with  this  view  of  an  emanation  of  the  Logos  to  self- 
Bubsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was,  like 
every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations  to  tlie  Eternal,  combated 
by  Origen.  ]lo  who  fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  sup* 
posed  it  to  be  eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He 
strove  to  banish  all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the 
generation  of  the  Logos.  It  was  necessary  here — as  he  thought 
— to  conceive  of  a  timeless  present,  an  eternal  now ;  and  this  he 
supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the  expression  "  to-day "  in  the 
second  Psalm.' 

'  c,  Cela,  1.  viii.  c.  12.  *  'H  rii  ik^hi^t  'Urn. 

'  'Et.1  »"i;c*<  XC"'"'  'f  ({"("-^T.  i  MtL(iU  IH«  liyn  iyuiir,  -i-.  44,  1,  t!ifu,u 
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Id  esclading  al)  notions  of  time,  it  is  also  implied  in  liis  opinion 
that  the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  conceived  as  some- 
thing which  happened  once  and  was  then  over.  With  the  con- 
ception of  banning,  that  also  of  an  end  mnst  be  carefully 
excluded — it  should  be  conceived  as  a  timeless,  eternal  act. 
Origen^seeks  to  render  this  theogonic  process  clear  by  an  analogy 
— by  comparing  it  with  the  process  according  to  which  tJie  divine 
life  developea  itaelf  in  believers — the  just  man  not  being  born  of 
God  at  once,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to  him,  but 
being  ever  bom  anew  of  God ;  so  that  all  the  good  he  does,  pro- 
ceeds from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.'  With  the 
glory  of  God  exists  also  its  radiation  in  the  Son;  from  the  light 
ever  goes  forth  its  radiation.*  We  should  not  forget  here,  that 
Origen  was  led  into  this  view  by  his  philosophical  education  in 
the  Platonic  school ;  for  he  only  needed  to  apply  what  was  taught 
in  this  school  concerning  the  relation  of  the  h  to  the  nut,  to  the 
relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos.  But  h^re,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  his  own  fundamental  position  and  the  Nco- 
Ftatonic,  a  ijuestion  might  occnr  to  him.  On  the  Neo-Flatonic 
principle,  all  teleological  considerations,  all  will  and  action  of  the 
absolute  were  excluded ;  nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but 
a  necessity  of  the  conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen's 
idea  of  God  the  Father : — hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in 
reference  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  conceived  of  a  necessity 
grounded  in  the  divine  essence,  or  of  an  act  proceeding  freely  from 
the  divine  will.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  later-developed 
notion  of  the  unity  of  essence  in  the  Triad,  it  wonid  have  resulted 
irom  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish 
the  et«mal  generation  of  the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  from  a  fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  tbe  mediat- 
ing cause  of  the  creation.  But  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a 
difierent  aspect  to  Origen,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  principle  of 
subordination,  which,  strictly  taken,  excluded  such  a  mode  of 
conception.     And  this  result,  to  which  Ongen's  principle  would 

'  CoDcerning  Cbrisl :  °Oti  •i^;'  iyinnn^  t  rxrif  tJ.  u'ii  mmI  irikvrif  ««»«  I  a-Brij 
iri  r»t  yirinm  kutiu,  aXi.'  ii}  yifi  sirit.    Canceming  ihe  JDit  man :  Oil  ^ ■;  Sni 
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lead,  he  is  said  actual);  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation  with 
the  Valentinian  Candidns,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trine  of  emanation.  He  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of 
a  natural  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of 
Qod,  but,  precisely  as  in  the  cafie  of  the  creation,  we  must  con- 
ceireof.aa  act  flowing  from  the  divine  will;  but  he  must  have 
excluded  here  all  temporal  succession  of  the  different  momenta.' 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Origen  was  also  led  to  object  em- 
phatically to  the  notion  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  essence  of  the  Father  (^ymijgn  ix  rqc  »tia!at),  inasmuch  as 
such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  natu- 
ral necessity  to  which  the  divine  essence  was  subjected — to  the 
supposition  of  a  sensnoualy  conceived  emanation — a  severing  of 
the  divine  essence.' 

In  conformity  with  this  development  of  ideas,  Origen  held  it 
to  bo  quite  necessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exaltation  and 
superiority  of  God  the  Father,  so  far  as  his  essence  is  concerned, 
above  every  other  existence ;  just  as  he  was  accustomed,  when  a 
Flatonist,  to  consider  Uie  highest  St  as  immeasurably  superior ' 
to  all  other  things,  and  exalted,  in  its  essence,  even  above  the 
>ou;  itself.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  something  like  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  first  and  supreme  essence,  to  suppose  an  equality 
of  essence  or  a  unity  between  him  and  any  other  being  whatever, 
not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  God.     As  the  Son  of  Qod  and  the 

'  JeromB  U7S :  Habetnt  Dialogua  apad  Grscos  Orlgenu  el  Caudldi,  Valentiiiiam 
hsmii  defsDUjrU,  in  quo  repngnat,  Dei  Filiam  Tal  proUtum  sue  tbI  ualam  (the  latter 
certaiDlj  be  could  onl]'  den;  ao  far  >s  it  woi  too  aeiiaaouilj  conceived),  ae  Dciu  Pater 
diTidaCnr  in  partei,  te  dicit  lablimem  et  eicetlentiasinuuii  creatanun  volunlate  eutitilM 
Fatrie,  xicatet  ontsTaa  oreatorai.  HieronTm.  T.  ii.  oontn  Bnfin,  ed.  TalUro,  T.  ii.  p.  i. 
p.513.  Vsnet.  1767,  or  ed.  Martianay,  T.  ir.  r.  413.  It  must  be  confessed,  thasoiucs 
from  which  we  obtain  (his  u  not  whoUj  to  be  relied  on  [  (or  we  Imow  not  with  what 
degree  of  care  the  notes  of  this  diapatation  were  taken  dowD.  Manj  expressiana  which 
are  here  ascribed  to  Origen,  do  not  agree  with  hii  mode  of  thinking  or  stfte  of  lan- 
gnage.  2Tie  oiow  deGnitiaa,  howeT«r,  as  must  be  evident,  i*  well  sopported  hj 
Origen's  sjstem  ;  and  it  is  easj  to  see  that  be  would  have  been  led  to  state  this  in  ao 
express  lenns,  only  when  driven  to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrinsd  afa  Bcosnoas  emana- 
tionlheorf,  or  of  natoral  neceasitf. 

*  Against  those  who  erroueonsl/  eiplaiaed  the  passage,  John  viii.  44,  as  referring  to 
the  generaUon  of  the  Logos,  he  aaTs,  in  Joann.  T.  ix.  8  16 :  'a],i>i  Ii  W-  i(li>,/»  irt 

Hy^mrm  ■.*(«•*.,  /.»)■  iV^  fir,,  iifmrn  nn:  ir-ifmr,,  ti*ie.7»»,"i.-.. 
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Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other  existences, 
even  in  the  higheet  ranks  of  the  spiritual  vorld,  bo  high  and  yet 
higher  is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  tJiem.'  To  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Father,*  Origen  was  induced  to  give  still  more  promineace  in 
opposing  the  Monarchians.  As  these  latter,  with  the  diatinctjoa 
of  essence,  denied  also  the  personal  distinction,  so  it  was  with 
Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of  the  systema- 
tic connection  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity, 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  these  the  personal  independence  of  ' 
the  Logos.  Sometimes,  in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes 
between  unity  of  essence  and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject, 
in  which  case  he-was  only  interested  to  controvert  the  latter.' 
And  this  certainly  was'  the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to 
him ;  and  ho  must  have  been  well  aware,  that  many  of  the  fathers, 
who  contended  for  a.  personal  distinction,  held  firmly  at  the  same 
time  to  a  unity  of  eteence.  Bat  the  internal  connection  of  his 
own  system  required  that  both  should  stand  or  fall  together : 
wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that  system, 
he  affirmed  at  cue  and  the  same  time  the  irt^irrit  Hjc  oun'a;  and 

the  ir*fiTTtt  rq;  i^ctrietiit  OV  foD  UTdxif/iiwiu. 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son ; 
whence  it  is  apparent  what  a  strong  practical  interest  the  Fatri- 
passians,  Uiey  whom  Origen  accused  of  knowing  only  the  Son, 
without  being  able  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  Father,  must  have 
had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But  still  Christ  was,  even  to 
Origen,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life — as  he  expressed  it  with 
full  conviction,  even  on  the  grounds  of  hia  own  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  Christian  ideas.  He  knew  of  no  other  way  to  the  Father ; 
no  other  source  of  truth ;  no  other  spring  of  divine  life  for  all 
creatures,  but  him  ;  he  was  the  mirror,  through  which  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  saw  God.'     He  says,  the 


Ihe  diapnlfl  *g«inat  the  tftttii 


'  In  Jo«nD.  T.  xli 

ii.  %  25.  ■ 

»Tha  doctrine  of, 
•  In  Jo«nn.  T.  i. 

tguast  thoM  mho  wid,' 

*  In  Joinn.  T.  ii. 

S  a.     De  omt,  c. 
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Gnostics  may  be  allowed  in  a  cortain  acnsc  to  be  rigbt,  when  tbcy 
afBrm  that  the  Father  was  first  revealed  by  Christ.  Until  then, 
men  could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  as  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  him  as  their  Father ;  and  it  was  by  tlie 
spirit  of  adoption  vhich  they  received  from  him,  they  were  first 
enabled  to  address  God  as  their  Father.'  He  recogaiaed  him  as 
the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Christians  derive  their  comoranion 
with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  constantiy  refer  their  Christian 
coDsctonsness,  and  in  whose  name  and  through  whom  they  should 
always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  says,  "  Why  may  it  not  be 
expressed  in  the  sense  of  him  who  said.  Wherefore  callest  thon 
me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  bat  one,  that  is  God.  Why  praycst 
thou  to  me  1  Thou  shonldst  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  to  whom 
I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  yon  are  not 
to  pray  to  the  High  Priest  ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to 
him  who  has  received  it  irom  the  Father  to  he  your  Advocate  and 
Intercessor ;  but  you  must  pray  tkrottgh  the  High  Priest  and  the 
Intercessor,  through  him  who  can  be  tonched  with  your  infirmities, 
having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  gift 
of  God,  without  sin.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gift  you  have  received 
from  my  Father,  when,  by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  received 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  that  ye  might  be  called  sons  of  God,  and 
my  own  brethren.'" 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Origen  unfolded  and  matured 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the  two  classes 
of  the  Monarchiaas ;  and  the  systematic  foundation  which  be  laid 
for  this  doctrine  conld  not  fail  once  more  to  call  forth  a  reaction 
from  the  Monarchian  party ;  for  his  views,  as  must  appear  eri- 
dent  fVom  the  exhibition  of  his  system,  were  hardly  suited  to 
remove  the  scruples  they  entertained  against  the  hypostatical 
Logos-doctrine  in  a  way  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  th&n 
at  4Jieir  own  position.  But  Monarch! anism,  in  order  to  support 
itself,  now  made  its  appearance  under  a  new  shape.  Amid  the 
strifes  of  the  two  classes  thero  arose  a  conciliatory  Monarchian 
tendency.'    It  proceeded  from  those  who  agreed  with  the  Monarch- 


■  InJofuin.T.  xii.  g1,Tol.  Ti.  f.  280,  «d.  da  1>  Rae ;  T.  ii.  p.  146,  ed.]ji 

'  De  ont.  c  15. 
In  oppMition  to  Dr  Baur,  vim  denies  the  eiistcnce  of  anj  inch  third  clniu  of 
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iaiiB  in  contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hjpostatical,  eub- 
ordinate  Logos ;  but  wlioee  interest  for  Christianity  forbade 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  first  class  of  the 
MonarcbianB  contemplated  Christ  in  his  relation  to  other  en- 
lightened teachers ;— who  felt  constrained  to  belicTo  tliat  he 
possessed  a  special  divine  nature ;  but  who  at  the  same  time,  as 
their  reason  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remore  back  the  difficulties 
by  appealing  to  the  incomprebensiblencss  of  the  subject,  must 
have  felt  thcmselres  repelled  by  the  Fatripassian  hypothesis  of 
an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accordingly  there 
started  up  a  new  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
aimed  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  those  who  ascribed  to  him 
too  much,  and  those  who  conceded  to  him  too  little.  It  was  not 
the  whole  infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  ithich  dwelt  in  him, 
but  a  certain  efflux  from  the  divine  essence ;  and  a  certain  influx 
of  the  same  into  human  nature  was  what  constituted  the  person- 
ality of  Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal  appearance,  but 
only  subsequently  thereto,  that  he  subsisted  as  a  distinct  person 
beside  the  Father.  This  personality  originated  in  the  hyposta^ 
Ijzing  of  a  divine  power.  It  was  not  proper  to  suppose  here,  as 
the  first  class  of  Monarcbians  taught,  a  distinct  human  person 
like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  under  a 
special  divine  infiuence ;  but  this  personality  was  itself  some- 
thing specifically  divine,  produced  by  a  new  creative  commnnica- 
tion  of  God  to  human  nature,  by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine 
essence  into  the  precincts  of  that  nature.  Hence  in  Christ  the 
divine  and  the  human  are  united  together;  hence  he  is  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  sense  in  wliich  no  other  being  is.  As  notions  derived 
from  the  theory  of  emanatiou  were  in  this  period  still  widely 
difiTuscd ;  as,  even  in  the  chufch  mode  of  apprehending  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos,  tlie  doctrine  of  a  reasonable  human  soul  in 
Christ  was  still  but  imperfectly  unfolded  (it  being  by  Origen's 
means,  as  wc  shall  see  afterwards,  tlmt  tbis  doctrine  was  first 

HonirehlaDi,  I  must  once  more  affirm  that  the  phenomeni  preaented  in  lliia  portion  of 
history  coulil  not  pouibi}-  be  underglaod  wllhont  the  BuppodtiDii  of  inch  a  conciliating 
tendency ;  and  that  Beryllns  of  Boelra,  aa  its  Cbrernnncr,  muit  take  the  place  which  be- 
longs la  him,  between  the  two  abure-nimed  clasiu  of  the  Monarchies  and  SabeUlns. 
I  add,  that  neither  the  strictures  of  Dr  Ullmsnn,  In  his  Hallischon  Weihnachts- 
liTOgramm,  t.  J.  1B35,  in  the  gtadicn  and  Kritiken,  J.  1836,  4t?9  t^tiick,  8.  1073,  nor 
those  of  Ut  Bsnr,  in  his  Iliatory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  arc  of  sach  fbrco  as 
to  indaee  roc  lo  abandon  the  views  which  1  held  befaro. 
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iDtroduced  into  the  general  theolo^cal  cooBciouBnesB  of  the  EaBtorn 
Church) ; — so,  under  these  circumetances,  a  theory  which  thus 
Buhstituted  the  divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  hia 
own  OBsence,  in  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the 
easier  admittance.  If  ve  transport  ourselTes  back  into  the  midst 
of  the  process  whereby  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  be- 
coming unfolded  in  conscioiiBnesB,  into  the  conflict  of  opposite 
opiniona  in  thia  period,  we  shall  find  it  Tory  easy  to  understand 
how  a  modified  theory  of  this  sort  came  to  be  formed. 

It  belongs  also  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification  of 
Monarchianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a  being 
in  the  divine  idea,  or  j>redc8tination,  before  his  temporal  appear- 
ance. Certainly  they  who  expressed  themselves  thus  did  not 
wish  to  deny,  that  this  could  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of 
God's  eternal  plan  to  everything  that  appears  in  the  eucceasioD 
of  time.  But,  when  they  gave  prominence  to  this  point  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  appearance  in  particular,  they  must  have  con- 
nected with  the  assertion  some  pecnliar  meaning;  they  meant 
without  doubt  to  mark  thereby  the  important  bearing  which  the 
appearance  of  Christ  had  on  the  execution  of  the  divine  plan  of 
the  universe,  as  being  the  end  and  central  point  of  all ;  to  mark 
the  necessity  of  auch  an  appearance,  in  order  to  the  realization 
of  the  divine  ideas.  Andby  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personality,  Uiey 
might  certainly  ascribe  to  it  this  signiflcancy.  To  thia,  then,  they 
would  also  refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  speak 
of  Christ's  being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal  appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  position  of  this  sort  was 
Beryllua,  bishop  of  Boatra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in  his 
times  as  one  of  the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  Church.'     The 

'  Sae  Enaeb.  1.  vi.  c  20.  Hii  doctrine  ii  deieiibod  bj  EpMbins  in  tha  MMa^lut  ot>- 
■eore  punge  !n  I.  tL  c.  33  :  T)>  xipat  /in  (-{•iifirrsnu  tar'  Hint  lirUi  rifi^^- 
fill  •■((  riif  111  iwtfirm  Inln^iiif.  In  the  interpreution  of  these  irordi,  I  mnit 
■grea,  CD  one  point,  with  Banr,  and  differ  from  Schleiermacher,  in  hii  well-knovra  di>- 
Urtatioa  on  the  Monirchiaiu,  tuA  from  Ullminn,  and  nuinUin  that  rtfy^r^  ctt- 
tiiol/  does  not  denots  s  drcomscriptiOD  of  the  diviDB  euenoe }  but,  ti  I  luve  alreadj 
expUiaeid  the  same  thing  aboTe,  and,  ai  I  believe,  proved  in' the  fint  «dilion  of  this 
work,  it  can  mein,  in  tho  scientific  language  of  Origen,  nothing  else  than  a  personal, 
indiTidual  eiiatenoe,  as  contradistinguished  from  ■  barelj  ideal  existence,  or  a  mere 
distinction  of  the  anderalanding.  Compare  e.  g.  in  Joann.  T.  i.  §  4S,  where  the  iThi 
■ar'  i3/«  rtfiyfMfit  is  opposed  to  ihe  i'tmi  barely  mitr  Wir-a,  Iri{*r,  the  ■wrirram. 
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pocnliar  modification  of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which  he  pre- 
sented having  excited  controTersy,  in  the  year  214  a  synod  con- 


Tbs  wordi  man,  theo,  tb>t  Christ,  before  hw  ippesrsDce  in  humuut^,  bad  no  wlT- 
luboiiteDt  penanal  exiatence.  He  could  tbiu  be,  before  this,  different  (torn  the  Father 
only  (HI-'  iw'miit',  or  have  011I7  an  ideal  being.  This  marks  the  opposition  to  the 
hjposutica]  Lago»doclriDe,  bat  also  to  the  da«lniis  of  ths  PsCripaasians ;  fbt,  aooardiug 
to  the  Utter,  there  ma  oot  acknowledged  to  be  in  Christ,  even  when  ha  appeared  on 
the  earth,  an;  •vn's  hit'  H/ai  rifiyfit^lit  irifm,  in  relation  to  the  essence  of  the  Father. 
Bat  we  most  now  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  the  deHription :  /trSt  />«<  3i>*iit« 
iti'ai  txi",  i>'>-'  i^trtiiTivi/ilnr  mitf  /titur  tA>  nrfiniiY.  The  ezplanalioD  of  this 
passage  bj  Bant,  who  profeSBee  to  adhere  to  the  etymological  and  original  meaning  of 
the  word  <r>^iriui(4a^  I  cannot  hot  regard  as  somewhat  arbitiuy  and  artifldaL  The 
word  denotes,  according  Co  the  ose  of  langnage  in  that  period,  and  aceording  to  the 
oonteil,  certainly  nothing  else  than  the  notion  of  mdaeUing.  Now  sach  ao  expression 
wonld  assert  too  much,  if  it  was  meant  to  denote  barel;  a  certain  inworldng  of  God 
Dpon  a  man  standing  nnder  his  special  inSacnee.  Hiese  words  would  nther  ebarao- 
tariie  the  view  of  the  Patripassians ;  but  which  we  cannot  snppoBS  to  bo  expressed 
here,  on  leoonut  of  the  preceding  proposition.  We  mnat,  then,  seek  far  a  hypothesis 
holding  the  middle  place  belwecD  the  two  views  atwve  mentioned,  as  that  does  which 
is  presented  in  the  text.  Why  shonld  Ensabins  waste  so  many  words,  if  he  mesot 
simply  to  attribute  to  Beryllna  a  theory  akin  to  that  of  the  Artomsnitaa  J  He  would 
donbtleis  have  expressed  himself  in  this  case,  as  he  did  in  speaking  of  the  dactnns  of 
Pan]  of  SamOBita,  with  much  more  heat  and  acrimony.  I  must  therefore  decidedly 
object  to  the  view  of  Bear ;  according  to  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out  any  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Beryllns  and  that  of  the  Artemanitas. 
We  moat  next  compare  what  Origen  says  concerning  the  Monarchians,  in  bis  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  of  Htus,  which  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  tbe  above-quoted 
language  of  Bosabius ;  but  which,  unhappily,  has  ooma  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin 
version  of  BuGnuB:  Qui  hominem  dicnnt  Dominnm  Jesnm  pneoognitnm  et  pnedesti' 
natum,  qoi  ante  adrenlum  camalem  snbstantialiter  et  propria  non  exstiterit,  aed  quod 
homo  natna  Patris  solam  in  ae  habuerit  Dutatam.  True,  one  might  suppose,  since 
tbe  others  whom  be  describes  in  the  second  member  of  tbe  sentence  are  the  Patripas- 
uans  (see  tbe  passages  cited  above,  p.  331,  note  3),  it  would  be  necessary  to  infer  that 
wa  are  to  conceive  here  of  the  same  class  of  Monarcbians  as  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  (p.  328,  note  2,  beginning  at  tine  6);  bnt.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  Origan's  expression  denotes  higher  vi^wa  of  tbe  divine  element  in  Christ, 
than  wa  can  attribute  to  the  first  class  of  Mcoarchiana, — that  Ongen  would  doubtless 
have  axpi«»ed  himself  mora  strongly  against  these,  and  llwt  he  had  already  spoken 
before  of  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  therefore  would  not  have  re- 
peated it.  We  find  In  these  words,  Ihaa,  a  confirmation  of  oar  views.  And,  if  it  may 
be  presumed  of  itself  that  Beiyll  supposed  no  hnman  sout  in  Christ,  distinct  from  tha 
indwelling  of  tha  divine  nature  in  him,  I  see  not  why  we  may  not  be  warranted  to 
place  in  connection  with  this  the  report  of  Socrates  (iii.  c  7),  that  tbe  synod  convened 
against  Beryll  settled  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  in  ChriaL  A  doctrine  so 
determined  always  leads  us  to  infer  its  opposite  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  distinctly 
brought  out  And  since,  in  the  ease  of  Origen,  his  LogoMoctrine  was  so  cloaely 
connected  with  hia  doctrine  concerning  the  human  soul  of  Chriat,  it  becomes  ao  much 
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Tened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dispute.  Tho 
great  Origan,  then  residiiig  at  Cieaarea  Stratooie,  in  PaleBtine, 
was  drawn  into  this  controversy,  being  the  most  important  advo- 
cate of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  He  entered  largely 
into  tile  dispute  with  Berjll ;  and  probably  by  bis  intellectnol 
superiority,  argumentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True,  we  here  follow  the  ac- 
count of  Eusebins,  one  of  Origen's  enthusiastic  friends ;  and,  aa 
wc  no  longer  have  access  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which 
Eusebins  drew  his  account,  we  are  without  the  means  of  forming 
an' unbiassed  and  independent  judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we 
should  give  it£  due  weight  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  period,  when 
as  yet  there  was  no  religion  nor  church  of  the  stale,  there  existed 
no  earthly  power  which  could  force  Berjllus  to  recant ; — though 
the  authority  of  an  episcopal  collegium  had  great — indeed,  too 
great — power  over  the  churches.  But  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  tho  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  under  the  weight  of  their 
numbers,  they  needed  not  to  call  to  their  aid  the  banished  and 
heretical  presbyter,  whoso  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge. 
Nor  was  Origcn  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm 
another  by  the  weight  of  his  name  or- the  superiority  of  his  intel- 
lect. It  is  the  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone,  who  furnish 
us  the  rare  example  of  such  theological  confLTcnces,  which, 
instead  of  resulting  in  still  greater  divisions,  created  a  union  of 
feelings.  Such  was  the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to 
the  mere  letter,  and  who  knew  how  to  unito  with  zeal  for  truth, 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome's  account,'  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Origen  for  tho  instruction  he  had  received  from  him. 
We  have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  yet  tho  account  of  Jerome 
is  not  BO  much  to  be  relicd'on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

If  the  midway  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to  yield 
under  the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon  notice 
the  appearance  of  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
a  still  more  systematic  form.     Sabellius  of  Ptolemats  in  Fenta^ 

th«  more  prabible  tluit  botb  were  nnited  4I10  in  hia  polemical  effotU.  Tho)  we  mnU 
reckon  BeTyll  with  thole  who  lieU  Chriet  to  bo  «  Ir  mm-'  iritiint.    Orig.  in  Matth. 
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polis,  Africa,  who  proceeded  still  farther  in  the  path  struck  out 
by  Beryllus,  appears  to  have  bees  the  most  original  and  profound 
thinker  among  the  Monarchians.  Unhappily  we  have  only  a  few 
fragmentary  remains  of  his  system,  fVom  which  we  must  seek  to 
recouBtmct  the  whole,  and  among  which  not  a  little  still  remains 
doubtful]  or  obscure.  Sinco  the  time  of  Scbleiermacher's  profound 
dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  obtained  some  consi- 
derable currency,  that  Sabellius  shews,  particularly  in  one  respect, 
an  important  advance  in  tlie  further  development  of  the  Monar- 
chian  theory.  While,  for  instance,  the  earlier  Monarchian  ten- 
dencies agreed  with  the  system  of  the  Logoa-doctrine  so  far  aa 
this,  tliat  they  considered  the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  be  a 
designation  of  the  primal  divine  essence,  and  all  besides  this  to  he 
something  derived ;  Sabellius,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  all  tlie 
three  names  of  the  Triad  to  relations  wholly  co-ordinate.  The 
names  Father,  Logos,'  and  Holy  Ghost,  would,  according  to  him, 
be,  after  the  same  manner,  dcugnations  of  throe  difibrcnt  phases, 
under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All  tho  three 
would  belong  together,  to  designate  in  a  manner  exhausting  the 
whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  There  would  thus 
be  the  general  antithesis  between  the  Absolute,  the  essence  of  God 
in  himself,  the  /iotdc,  which  must  ho  regarded  as  the  pure  designa- 
tion of  tho  Absolute,  of  the  « ;  and  tho  Triad,  by  which  would  be 
denoted  the  different  relations  of  the  self-evolving  ;uiru(  to  the 
creation.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several  sayings  of  Sabellius,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  might  suppose,  that  he  would  have  distin- 
guisbod  God  the  Father,  as  well  as  tho  Logos  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  the  fi,Dni(  in  itself;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  taught  that  the 
Monad  unfolded  became  tho  Triad.*  But,  in  other  places,  he  clearly 
identified  tho  Father  with  the  fiatdt,  and  considered  him  as  the 
fundamental  subject,  which,  when  hidden  within  himself,  was  tlio 

'  Or,  according  to  Baut'i  y'ltw,  "  Son." 

*  'H  ^^^•il  rkmnirtiTrM  y'lyn  rflas.  Athuiu.  ont  iv.  C  Aiian.  $  13.  We  nuij 
upecullj  admrt  to  the  fact,  that  the  qnntion  ocearred  eveu  to  Athanadns,  whetber 
Sabelliiu  did  not  distiagDisti  the  furii  bom  the  Fslher.  'EMrii  i!  fi  n  itytfilm  ritf 
•Jr^  ftnii  JXAi  ri  Im  ra(i  rJ,  rxrifa. — 'Orn  I'lai  fmmin,  uTa  ini  ruTifK  sni  ui'n 
Hti  iniffK.  But  M  Atluuiuiiu,  in  this  place,  ia  aolj  aiming  to  ihew  SabeUioa,  that, 
conceive  of  the  matter  aa  he  oiiglrt,  he  muat  still  fisd  that  he.  fell  into  absordiciea,  we 
ontht  not  to  la;  too  oinch  strcai  on  this  imputation  oS  consequcDccs,  as  helping  to  do- 
lermioe  the  docliine  realty  taught  by  the  man. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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pure  Monas  (the  Si'),  and,  when  rerealing  himeelf,  unfolded  his 
essence  to  a  Triad,  as  he  exprosslj  says  :  "  The  Father  remains 
the  same,  but  eTolTes  himBelf  in  the  Son  and  Spirit'"  It  is  this 
only  that  diatinguishos  Sabellins  ftom  the  other  Monarchians ; — 
he  receired  the  whole  Triad,  and,  along  with  the  rest,  the  docti- ine 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  his  Monarchian  theory. 

How  the  one  divine  essence  conies  to  be  called  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes  of  activity 
into  which  it  enters,  he  sought  to  illastrate  by  various  comparisooH. 
What  the  Apostle  Paul  says  about  the  relation  of  the  multifarious 
modes  of  activity  and  gifts  to  one  Spirit,  who,  pereiating  in  his 
oneness,  exhibits  himself  notwithstanding  in  these  manifold  forms, 
— this  Sabellius  transferred  to  the  self-evolution  of  the  Monad  into 
the  Triad.*  That  which  is,  in  itself,  and  continues  to  be,  one,  pre- 
sents itself,  in  its  manifestation,  as  threefold.  He  is  said  to  hare 
made  use  also  of  the  following  comparison,  drawn  from  the  sun  : 
"  As  in  the  sun  we  may  distinguish  its  proper  substance,'  its  round 
shape,  and  its  power  of  communicating  warmth  and  light,  so  may 
we  distinguish  iu  God  his  proper  self-Bubsistent  essence,  the  ilia- 
minating  power  of  the  Logoe,  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  diffusing  the  warmtli  and  glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of  be- 
IteverB."*  He  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  tlie  church  phrase, 
"  three  persons"  (ties  personse,  r^la  orjioaKro) ;  but  he  took  it  in 
another  sense,  as  denoting  different  parts  or  personifications,  which 
the  one  divine  essence  assumed  according  to  varying  circumstances 


>  'O  «nf  i  aiTlr  ^ir  Icri,  rJuirCnrmi  H  t!i  inir  Mai  wtiu/ui.  Athtnu.  onL  It. 
§  25.  I  da  not  ifie  vith  wbit  propriet7  it  ud  b«  aueited,  that  Athmuint  hu  not 
■lloired  Sabellins  bare  la  lue  hii  OWD  luignigt,  but  impitted  to  him  ■  mode  of  aipnc- 
■ion  to  irhich  he  WM  ■  >ti«iiger.  Even  when  fiabelliu  dsugsatea  the  Father  its  one 
of  tbe  rfirrru,  it  itiU  by  BO  me*iu  foUowe,  u  hu  bscD  uierted,  that  be  oould  not 
omplo;  this  nune  alio  to  deaignale  the  /unit.  Tbe  same  name  which  dealgnalea  the 
wf  in  iteelf,  urvea  alao  to  diitiugnuh  it  from  tbe  diflerent  phaaaa  of  its  lelf-iiuuiirGatatiaa 
and  aelf'OommnDication.  In  Ita  relation  to  the  other  Iwiulmt  under  which  Ood  ia  cod- 
eeiTsd,  the  one  which  deaigtiatea  original!;  God'a  esaeoce  ta  itulf  ia  tlao  the  name  of 
■  pwticnlar  Iwnn*,  different  from  the  others.  When  God  speaka  aa  tbe  it,  Ikia  too  ia 
a  rfirvrii,  in  which  be  preunts  himself. 

r>.»rinrm  31  ■•'<  bUt  ■■>  •nirt^u.     Atbanaa.  orat.  it.  g  25. 

■  The  <>,  the  ^irid. 

*  Epipban.  bsin.  62.  I  leave  it  undetermined,  whether  Sabelliua  made  uae  alao  of 
the  comparison  drawn  from  the  tricholomg  of  nian'a  nature,  body,  aoal,  and  spirit,  aetn- 
all;  in  lhi<  form.     It  seems  to  me  not  like  his  usual  subtle  manner. 
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and  occasions.  According  as  it  behooved  that  God  sbonid  be 
represented  acting  in  this  or  that  particular  way,  so  would  the 
same  one  subject  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  under 
different  perBOnifications,'  ae  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.* 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-deTelopment  of  the  dinne 
Eaeence,  proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  solitary,  absolute 
being,  is  the  ground  and  presupposition  of  the  whole  creation.  The 
self-expression  of  the  Supreme  Beiog — the  ii  becoming  Logos' — 
is  the  ground  of  all  existence.     Hence,  says  SabelUus,  "  God 

*  It  ii  pUin  from  8«bal)iai'  luipnge,  thit  ba  ttUched  no  olhsr  udm  tbui  tbii  to 
Ilia  term  r{inmt.  The  word,  bowSTer,  has  lometLiiieB  bMn  taken  in  iu  MgDifiotdoii 
of  "  counlenance,"  and  in  tliia  aense  applied  to  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabellina  ;  bat  I 
niuat  object  lo  this  u  wholly  arbiUarj  aod  nnwarraiitBd. 

'  *Evfl  /air  iT»n  «r  Irrtwrmwu  rir  ^lif,  wfttafw^iirtm  !i  vwi  rni  y(iifii  itMfi^iri,  xmri 
tJ  j3«ifpa  nff  ertMUf^imt  luKrrvn  JCfi'atf  tfi  rut  ftU  rmt  wttr^tMitt  liti/rm  n^intiwrni 

ri  iriUi*$m  wfrinuif.  Basil,  ep.  214,  $  3.  Tgi  iMi  iwimrn  rfii  tki  Isirrn-i 
WMfif.w!rTH»iit  xt''"  ^'•^•VMri'^ir/iu.     Ep.  235,  S  6.     Ti>  mi™  9it>  Im  rf  ir^ 

w  )1  i,  mh,  »T  w  n  ■}-.n  <nii/iM  lim\iyirim.     Ep.  210. 

'  We  maj  here  nolice  the  theocj  of  Dr  Baor,  irba  holda  that  Sabellim  did  not  con- 
aider  the  Iiogos  lo  conatitute  one  of  ths  <-;ini«i>  of  the  Triad,  bat  concUTed  tbia  DOtioa 
m  holding  an  altogether  different  reUtian  to  the  Chidbead.  The  Logos,  according  to 
Banr,  would  onl;  dsDote  what  Blood  oppoeed  to  the  pore  being  of  deitj  in  itself — the 
prindpla  which  supported  and  maintained  diis  being  in  the  farm  of  an  actual,  concrete 
existence.  It  was  fiiat  and  only  in  tbia  dirine  being,  become  an  actual,  concrete 
niitence,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Half  Ohoat,  would  constitute  three  co-ordinate  desig- 
nations, exhausting  the  whole  sphiae  of  this  being,  and  ooirespouding  to  the  three 
momenta,  or  periods  of  the  nniTSrae,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence,  again, 
tfaej  would  not  snbaist  nmnltaneoiul}',  but  follow  one  aflar  the  other  ;  so  that  when 
the  rfirtfrn  of  the  Son  made  its  appearance  in  Christ,  the  rfinwn  at  the  Father, 
which  belonged  to  the  Old-Teatament  period,  wonld  diaappear  ;  and,  in  tilce  manner, 
the  H0I7  Spirit  would  take  the  place  of  the  Son,  when  the  latter  disappeared.  But  I 
cannot  posubly  look  npon  this  ingeDioni  oombination  as  one  which  correctly  represents 
the  theofj.  It  were  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinldng  in  tbia  period  to  suppose,  that  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent  of  that  of  the  Father,  and  even  prior  to  it.  And,  in  the  laugaage  of  SabeUins 
hinuelf,  all  those  expressions  relating  to  a  ymit,  a  cfiCiu.ui  of  the  Logos,  refer  back, 
without  any  donbt,  to  the  presnpposed  notion  of  the  Father.  Banr  appeals,  it  ia  true, 
to  the  words  of  Sabelliua  already  cited  (in  note  2),  where  a  hahlyutiu  is  attribnted 
aa  well  to  the  Father,  u  ttich,  as  to  the  other  <■{•»>«■, — is  represented  as  common  to 
•n  the  three  rtinm.  But  manifestly  this  imxiyirtMi  has  no  reference  to  the  proper 
Logos'aotio:).  The  author  is  treating  in  that  passage  simply  of  the  different  parta  or 
pecBonifications  under  which  the  same  divine  subject  is  introduced  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, speaking  sometimes  ai  the  Father,  sometimes  as  th«  Son  (which  here  indeed  is 
not,  in  the  sense  of  Ssbellini,  identiSsd  with  the  Logos  ahsolutety),  and  sometimes  at 
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Bilciit,is  inactive, — but  speaking,  is  actiTc'  In  a  particniar  manner, 
ho  TGCogniscd  the  eymbol  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the  human  soul. 
So  Fhilo  maintained,  that  to  tho  h,  no  crcaturcly  existence  can 
have  any  likeness ;  but  that  tho  soul  vas  created  aiYer  ^o  imago 
of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then,  of  the  soul's  existence  was, 
that  Grod  broke  silence — the  iy  became  Logos,  or  that  ho  caused 
the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him, — begat  the  Logos  firom  himself. 
Hence  SabelHus  could  say,  in  reference  to  mankind  :  "  To  the  end 
that  we  might  be  created,  the  Logos  came  forth  from  God  (or  was 
begotten) ;  and  because  he  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist." ' 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true  des- 
tination, which  is,  to  reprMont  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  it 
became  necessary  for  that  archetypal  Logos  himself  to  descend 
into  human  nature,  in  order  that  he  might  perfectly  realize  the 
image  of  God  in  humanity,  and  redeem  the  souls  which  are  akin 
to  him.  In  his  views  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Sabellius 
coincides  with  Beryllus.  The  same  remarks  which  we  made  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  will  apply  also  to  that  of  the 
former.  The  Logos  is  iirst  hypostatized  in  Christ,  but  then  only 
in  a  transient  form  of  its  manifestation.  The  divine  power  of  the 
Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body,  and  by  this  appro- 
priation begat  the  person  of  Christ.  We  may  compare  tliis  theory 
of  Sabellius  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  a  class  of  Jewish  theo- 
logians, who  held  that  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himself,  and 
then  withdrew  again,  bis  power  of  manifestation,  the  Logos ;  as 

the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Logos,  therefore,  mny  wdl  hs  regarded  as  one  of  thiie  three 
wtirmrm.  Again,  according  to  the  acheice  of  Sabellius,  (he  tranution  from  the  Monad 
to  the  Triad  begini  with  the  wKiriurtiu  of  the  ».  But  the  ^XiTiinrUi  is  □eceauril;' 
connected  with  the  generation  of  the  Logoe.  Here,  then,  a  separition  into  the  aereral 
^(irMtriL  most  be  alreadj'  eapposed.  And  if  the  notioa  of  the  Logos  vas  intended  to 
deHignate  the  anivereal  aphere  to  which  all  the  three  rfir^ra  belong,  there  would  he 
an  incongruity  in  eoncuring  the  Logoi  and  the  Son  u  correlative  Dotions,  and  in 
aacribiiig  the  incimation  to  the  Logoa  in  particnlir. 

11. 

iv,  S  as, — or;  ij'  iiiit  ■yiy'unriu,  <rfiiZ\ili.  L.  e.  S  11.  The  wortU  would  giro 
another  sense  if  we  preferred  10  underatand  them  aa  referring  to  the  uiii)  nrint,  and 
to  tlie  iocBmation  of  the  Logos.  liut  taking  them  as  they  read,  and  as  they  are  cited 
by  Atbauasins,  the  meaning  nbovB  ascribed  to  them  must  still  bo  regiu-ded  aa  the  moat 
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the  sun  does  his  raya : — that  tho  Aogelophauies  and  Thcopba- 
nies  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nothing  else  than  difierent  transi- 
tory forma  of  manifestation  of  this  one  power  of  God.'  In  like 
manner,  Sabellius  conceived  the  Theophany  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  He  made  uae  of  the  same  im^e :  God  caused  the  power 
of  the  Logos  to  go  forth  from  him,  as  a  raj  from  the  sim,  and 
then  withdrew  it  again  into  himself.* 

Where  Sabellins  expressed  himself  strictly'  according  to  hia 
system,  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personality  derived 
itom  the  hypostatizibg  of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is,  in  itself,  only 
Logos ; — with  its  humanizaUon  it  first  becomes  the  Son  of  God.* 
But  while  this  was  the  ori^nal  doctrine  of  Sabellins,  that  the 
name  Son  of  God  was  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Logos  in  itaelf, 
but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the  adherents  to  this  system,  as  appears 
from  the  quotations  of  Athanasius,  had  different  ways  of  explain- 
ing themselveB  on  this  point.  Either  it  was  said,  that  not  the 
Logos,  but  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  entered,  waa  the  Son 
of  God ; '  or  both  taken  together,  that  which  resulted  from  the 
anion  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Logos,  was  the  Son  of  God  ; ' 
or  the  Logos  itself,  ao  far  aa  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  maimer 
described,  was  styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  three  modes  of 
expresaion  might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  By  reaaon  of 
this  connection  (^  ideas,  it  might  now  be  said  again, — the  Logos 
ia  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in 
reference  to  a  certain  relation.' 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  coherence  of  this  system, 


*  'til  iri  ii!u  wi/iftiTm  inTTim,  ■■!  infJu,  ii'i  rii  3X'i>  atatf^/uiniT.  Epiphtm. 
hsrea.  62. 

*  It  ma  umewLit  diCTBrenl,  when  (p«rhipg  by  way  of  kecoLnmodatioii  to  lliB 
church  tenoinology),  speaking  of  ■  generstiDn  of  the  Logon,  he  msj  hive  itjledbini 
the  Sou  ID  a  certun  fignntive  tnd  improper  icnse. 

*  'Ef  ifx?  fiir  iThh  \iytT  irXir  in  U  Inn/fiJiniri,  riri  initirUi  ulir  «{•  yif  tbi 
Irif  ■»/>t  /^  ■I™  •»••,  iXXi  Xiyii  /lirtr  ji«l  Srn(  (  Xiyi  rifj  iyiuri,  lui  ii  ^(irifir 
ri({,  tlirt,,  I  Xiyii  v!ii  ylym,  »■  it  rfirif  uiii.     Atliania,  ont.  it.  §  12. 

>iiyn  M<'».     L.  c.  g  20. 
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that  in  it  the  persoDality  of  Christ  could  not  be  rL>garded  as  any- 
thing posBeased  of  an  eternal  subfiieteuce,  but  only  a^  a  transitory 
appearance.  The  ultimate  end  of  aJl  is  defined  by  Sabellins  to 
be  this :  that  the  Logos,  after  having  conducted  tbe  souls  created 
in  his  image  to  their  perfection,  would  return  back  into  his  ori- 
ginal being,  into  oneness  with  the  Father,' — the  rgiat  would  again 
resolre  itself  into  the  ytiavccc'  Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
when  cTerything  has  reached  this  ultimate  end,  God  once  more 
withdraws  into  himself  the  power  of  the  Logos,  which  bad  been 
hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence ;  and,  conse- 
qnently,  this  personal  existence  itself  is  annihilated. 

The  question,  howerer,  might  arise,  whether  it  waa  not  the 
opinion  of  Sabellius,  that  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work 
on  the  earth,  God  did  then,  witb  his  aacension  to  heaven,  re- 
absorb this  ray  which  had  flowed  from  himaelf,  and  by  which  the 
personality  of  Christ  was  constituted.  The  manner  in  which 
Epiphanius  representa  the  doctrine  might  seem  to  favour  this 
view  ;  namely,  that,  after  the  Son  had  accomplished  all  that  waa 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  was  conveyed  up  once 
more  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light  flowing  fVom  the  sun,  and  re- 
turning back  to  it  a^ain.'  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theophaniee, 
where  a  similar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
view.  And  we  might  suppose  a  connection  of  ideas,  somewhat 
like  tlie  following :  that,  after  God  bad  withdrawn  again  into 
himself  the  personifying  power  of  the  Logos,  the  infusion  of  life 
into  the  distinct  personalities  of  believers  by  the  divine  power, 
in  the  form  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  thenceforth  to  take  the  place 
of  the  former.  But  when  we  consider  that  Sabellius,  however, 
seems  to  describe  the  ivhoiit  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  the  Logos 
assumed,  as  something  permanent,  something  which  was  to  cud 
only  when  this  entire  vXarua/iii,  whereby  the  Uonad  had  become 
Triad,  should  cease,  afler  the  purpose  which  the  whole  was  to 
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eubserve  had  been  attained ;'  ve  might  rather  be  inclined  to 
think  it  was  his  opinion,  th&t  the  person  of  Christ  would  cease 
to  exist  only  with  this  final  consnmmation.  Althongh  Epipha- 
nius  entertained  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have  arisen  from 
his  not  understajiding  what  SabelUus  had  said  respecting  the 
nltiuiate  purpose  of  the  redemption,  exactly  according  to  the 
laiter's  meaning.'  Thua  it  may  be  expluned,  how  SaboUius  could 
join  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  such  as  believed  not  in  the 
Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Cfhoat**  since  he  considered  all  the  three 
ir^umi  as  continuing  until  that  final  consummation.  But  the 
question  may  still  arise,  how  Sabellins,  if  he  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded  the 
appearance  of  Christianity,  could  apply  thia  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
since,  indeed,  according  to  hia  opinion,  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  redemption  accomplished 
by  the  hypostatized  Logos.  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he 
supposed  a  certain  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  the  ante- 
Christian  period,  particularly  under  tiie  Old-Testament  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  from  this  we  might  perhaps  infer  some  such  connection 
of  ideas  in  his  mind  as  the  following :  that  the  ante-Christian 
efficiency  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  related  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
same  Spirit  mediated  through  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  to  that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
stricter  aense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efficiency  of  the  Logos 
in  itaelf,*  under  the  Old-Testament  dispenaation,  stood  related 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  under  the  New-Testament 
dispensation.     We  may  here  refer  to  t^e  remarks  made  on  a  for- 


*  AfUrlhu  BlatcmenE,  we  mt;  DnderaMiid  whf  DionTUus  of  AleitindiU  (Euseb.  t. 
TU.  C  6J  aconsed  Stbellina  of  many  bluphemies  (gunat  God  tha  Pathar  (so  auch  an 
Bipreanoo  aa  the  txp<mtio»  of  the  diTine  Monad  bto  the  Triad  mnil  bave  appeared  to 
the  Origeniata),  of  great  nnbelief  with  regard  to  the  iDcaniatian  of  the  Logea  (uaamnch 
U  he  tt»ked  apon  it  0DI7  in  tha  light  af  a  traoutorj  maDifeatatioD  of  tha  diTine  power), 
and  of  great  inseniiibitily  {iimirhrim)  in  leepect  to  the  H0I7  Sfririt  (becaaae  he  denied 
hia  reality  and  objectiTity,  and  had  repreaented  him  aa  nothing  more  than  ajngte 
tranaitoij  emaoatiana  of  dlrine  power.) 

*  Aceording  to  Amobii  canfliclns  cam  Berapione.    Bibl.  patr.  Lngd.  T.  riii. 

*  "  In  the  Old  Tcatament,"  aaid  Saballioa,  "do  mention  ia  made  of  the  Son  of  God, 
hnt  only  of  the  Logos"  (jiii  u^nriiu  U  n  raXajf  rifi  niE,  i\Xm  yijI  xiyv),  Athanaa. 
oraL  vf.  |  2S,  which  perhaps  woold  lead  na  to  preaame  alio  a  diOerenoe  in  hia  mode  of 
eiplaining  paaaagea  in  the  Old  Teatament. 
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mer  page,'  concerning  thoee  who  are  said  to  have  distinguished 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  actuated  the  apostles,  from  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  prophets.  And  thus  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  possess 
also  a  historical  significancy,'  having  some  reference  to  the  snccee- 
sion  of  events  in  time.  At  the  legal  stage,  where  a  separating 
gulf  stands  between  Ood  and  mankind,  God  reveals  himself  as 
the  Father ;  and  a]ong  with  this  is  to  he  found,  in  the  Old-Tes- 
tament, only  the  preparatory  agency  of  the  J>ogOB  and  the  Spirit, 
until  the  Logos,  in  Christ,  hypostatJzeB  himself  to  the  Son  of  God ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with  humanity,  the 
Spirit  of  God  now  becomes  also  a  real,  tndiridoal,  animating  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  personalities  of  which  it  takes  possession.' 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  was  considered  by  Sabellius  to  be  the 
restoration  of  the  original  nnity ; — that  God,  as  tho  absolutely 
one,  should  be  all  in  all — in  which  sense,  probably,  he  interpreted 
the  words  in  1  Corinth,  zv.  28.  But  in  this  case,  what  were  his 
news  respecting  the  continued  duration  of  the  separate  creatnrely 
existence  1  Sid  he  suppose,  that  at  length  all  eziatence,  as  it 
had  been  begotten  fh)m  God  through  the  mediation  of  the  Logos, 
would,  at  the  close  of  this  mediation,  return  back  again  to  God, 
and  no  existence  subsist  any  longer  out  of  himself  1  Since  the 
Christian  futh  in  a  personal,  eternal  life  stands  on  tlie  faith  in 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  as  Sabellius  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  must  have  conceived  it 
to  be  also  with  regard  to  all  personal  existence.  And,  in  general, 
he  who  has  not  found  that  personal  existence,  by  it«  very  nature, 
can  snbsiat  no  otherwise  than  for  eternity  ;  he  who  can  make  up 
bis  mind  to  regard  any  personal  existence,  and  especially  the  most 
perfect  of  all,  as  being  merely  an  ephemeral  appearance,  will  find 
it  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  conclude  the  same  to  be  true  of 
all  personal  existence.  The  pantheistic  element  which  lies  under 
such  a  mode  of  apprehension,  may  easily  push  him  on  further. 
Athanasius*  nnderatood  these  consequences,  which  might  result 

'  P.  336,  note  1,  and  tbe  pBUtge  there  qnoUd  from  Origen's  Comnieatary  on  tha 
Epistle  10  TltD9. 

'  Bee  Tbeodoret.  &b.  hisret.  ii.  c  9. 

"  E.'  Tia  ifiu,  •iTirlifHi,   rfnUit  •  Xiyat  xmi   rciUi'rii  miriS  Irft;  KXn  Jn 
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ttom  the  system  of  Sabellius.  Bat  as  he  himself,  the  warm  op- 
ponent of  tills  syBtem,  eignallzea  this  only  as  one  of  the 
consequences  resulting  from  it,  hut  by  no  means  charges  it  upon 
Sahellius  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him  ;  so  we  should 
be  the  Iras  vHiTranted  to  attribute  to  him  such  a  pantheistic  denial 
of  immortality,  which,  if  it  had  been  suspected,  would  have  been 
more  severely  castigated  by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  At 
the  same  time,  this  first  shaping  of  Monarchianism,  which  was 
somewhat  akin  at  least  to  a  pantheistic  tendency,  remains  a 
noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

We  need,  it  is  true,  no  outward  ground  of  explanation  to 
account  for  snch  a  system,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so  spe- 
cnlative  as  we  must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  hare  been.  But 
as  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in  this  system  to  what 
we  find  in  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology,  a  report  of  Epipha- 
mus,  who  supposes  Sabellius  borrowed  his  system  from  an 
apocrypha  gospel  derived  A-om  tbe  same  source  with  the  latter, 
the  luttyyiXm  x«r'  AJ/iwrAue,'  deserves  some  notice. 

In  this  gospel,  Christ  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his  dis- 
ciples, as  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  wisdom,  some  similar  notions 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  :  "  If  the  multi- 
tude, who  cannot  elevate  themselves  to  the  intuition  of  the  high- 
est, simple  nnity,  hold  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  different  divine  beings,  they  (the  disciples)  should 
know  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  but  one,  but  three 
different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  essence."'     Moro- 

<  EUhibition  at  the  Oospd  history  according  to  the  EgTptum  (ih«  AleuDdriaD) 
tnditioB. 

■  EpipbuL  bnrei.  63.  ConMnung  this  gospel :  'E>  Mirf  yif  nXUmuTa  ii 
l>  wmtmtirr^  /itrmfnrtii  U  rfnina  tw  mrSfH  iHtfiftriu,  it  kbtiS  inktHt- 
*«  rill  /iMitrmii,  rit  Mlirit  ■'•tu  iTBrlfa,  rit  mirh  tli»<  t/llr,  rtr  mMr  I'l*  ij-rn 
wnZftu.  The  pasaige  in  Pbilo  de  Abrahamo,  f.  367,  may  serre  to  eiplun  the  teuat, 
where  it  ii  said,  that  the  •>,  from  which  proceed  the  two  highest  Inifinf ,  the  a-nsmii 
and  the  limriXjui,  appear,  according  to  the  different  poiitionB  at  which  the  souls  that  an 
more  or  less  poHJGed  aland,  u  one  or  as  threefold.  If  the  iodI  has  risen  sboTS  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  the  creation,  to  the  intellectual  intnition  ol  the  St,  then  for  thai  aavl 
the  Trinity  rises  to  Unity,— the  soul  beholds  one  light,  from  which  proceed,  as  itwere, 
two  shadows,  God's  essence,  and  those  two  modes  of  operation,  merely  shadows,  which 
btl  off  from  his  traDScendent  light.  T(in<  ^nirarfaT  Irii  tnim/tim  tMrrnXm/iSi- 
H.,  r.:  ^,  i,  ;.«(,  TtTt  )'  S).Xm  }.•;.,  i,  <•  .ir-^-fi^iHo  irl  ■r.ir.i  ,x,i,. 
Next:    aiifixu   r$  l^unf.^  liaxlf  rm  ^i>  )•((,   tin  Ii  -rfZ,   {)<mr«>;  l>ii   />)., 
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over,  the  Sabillian  doctrine,  akin  to  the  parntheiatic  clement,  tJiat 
all  antitheses  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to  nnity,  seems  to 
hare  been  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  for  to  the  question  of  Salome, 
who  aaks  when  his  kingdom  should  ceme,  Christ  replies :  "  When 
two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outer  as  the  inner,  and  the  male  with 
the  female ;  when  there  shall  be  no  male  and  no  female." 

Soon  after  Sabellius,  we  see  Monarchianiam  revired  in  an 
opposite  form  by  Paul  of  Samoeata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Except 
that  he  received  into  his  system  the  Logos-doctrine,  after  modi- 
fying it  by  that  system,  he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  Artemonites,  with  whom  indeed  he  was 
usnally  compared  by  the  ancient  writers.'  Bnt  it  is  worth  while 
to  noUce  the  contrast  which  these  two  shapes  of  Monarchianism, 
with  which  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this 
period  terminates,  form,  when  compared  to  each  other,  both  in 
respect  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  and  in  respect  to  the  whole  intellectual  bent  ont 
of  which  they  grew.  While  in  Sabellianism,  the  humaj)  and  per- 
sonal element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  od 
the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  Christ's  human  person  alone, 
— and  the  Divine  appears  only  as  something  which  supervenes 
from  without.  While  Sabellianism  tended  towards  a  Pantheism 
which  confounded  God  with  the  world,  we  discern  in  the  theory 
of  Paul  the  deistic  tendency  which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf 
betwixt  God  and  the  creation, — which  admits  of  no  community  of 
essence  and  of  life  between  God  and  humanity. 

The  Logos — according  to  Paul  of  Samosata — is  in  relation  to 
God  nothing  other  than  reason  in  relation  to  man,* — the  Spirit 
in  relation  to  God,  nothing  other  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to 
men.  As  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so 
too  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation 

yiitnm  lutiitt  iidin  iwifCirm  try.  There  ii  al&o  ■  striking  resomblttaoe  betireeu 
Sabelliu'  mode  of  eipressioD  aod  that  irbich  ia  pecoliir  to  the  ClemeDtioes,  ■  work 
which  proceedsd  bum  foms  JewisM^hruiiui  Tbeoaaphiat.  ClementiQ.  B.  IG,  o.  IS  ; 
Ktrk  r>;  Ijtrar.'  Koi  ri/mXl,$  i  futii  }ivi  (Troi  j^iZtTui. 

'  Banr,  who  ittacbs  me  od  sccooDt  of  this  auertion,  contribates,  however,  bj  liij 
own  repreMDtition  of  the  matter,  eoDNdered  apart  (ram  his  parenthstioal  remarka,  to 
eooiirm  llie  same  view. 

>  'Orn;  it  Mf^ni  tmfilf  I  Hih  >.iyt.     Kpiphanios,  ha^rea.  67. 
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of  the  Logos,  of  an  indwdling  of  its  essence  in  hiiman  nature. 
He  would  only  concede,  that  tbe  divine  reason  or  wisdom  dwelt 
and  operated  in  Christ  after  a  higher  manner  than  in  any  one  else.' 
To  his  mode  of  developing  himself,  as  man,  under  the  divine  in- 
fluence,* is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone  in  wisdom 
all  other  meBsengers  of  God  that  preceded  him.  For  this  reason 
— because  he  was,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed  itself 
throu^  him — he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God.  This  Paul  is 
aud  to  have  employed  the  expression  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  ' 
from  here  below"  ('itjni;;  Sgitris  xdruBii),  in  order  to  indicate 
that  the  Logoa  did  not  enter  into  a  human  body,  but  Christ,  as 
man,  was  deemed  worthy  of  bmg  exalted  to  Uiis  peculiar  nnion 
with  God  by  means  of  such  an  illumination  iVom  the  divine  rea- 
son.' And  hence,  indeed,  Paul  affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos 
came  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to  Christ,  and  then  rose 
again  to  the  Father.*  Although  by  this  theory  Christ  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptural  and  church 
phraseology,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  improper 
sense,  not  exactly  defined.  In  this  case,  however,  he  explained, 
that  Christ  was  not  God  l)y  his  nature,  but  became  so  by  pro- 
gressive development.*     If  his  language  was  strictly  consistent 

'  'EfnStui  l>  utr^  ri<T  rtfmr,  ii  Ir  ivliii  mi.>.if.  He  UBshl  ti  nyy%y\nrtm,  rf 
i'^fmrlif  rkt  rtfUt  §ir,miii,  i>.ki  inri  minrii.  Paul's  words,  U  cited  id  LeonUai 
BjiCDtiii.  G.  Neat.  Bt  Kntjchen ;  which  work,  tUl  Utelj,  btd  been  known  only  in  the 
LaUn  tnnaUtion  ;  but  (hs  fragment  of  Paul,  ia  Ibe  original  Greek,  baa  been  publiahed 
from  the  manoicript  in  the  Bodldau  Ubrary  at  Oxford,  in  Ej-liofa'a  Diuenation :  de 
erroribuii  Paall  fiunoHt.     Ljpa.  1119,  p.  23. 

*  1  mut  agree  with  Baar  on  thii  point,  Tti.  that  there  ia  no  wtiafactorr  evidence 
for  snppouDg  tbal  tbia  Paul  denied  the  aupcmatural  birtb  of  Chriit. 

■  See  the  ijnodal  letter  in  Eoaeb.  1.  vii.  c  30. 

*  'ElUi  J  kiyu  Itiffiin  (si  ftim  miu  irnXli  rpi  rh  rurlfu,  in  Epiphaniita. 

'  So  Athananni  (de  ^odia,  c  4)  representa  the  doetriDe  of  the  Sunosaliana  eon- 
eeming  Chriil '  "Tr«{«i  ririw  ftiri  riit  lrarl(iiw*m  U  trtHH-et  ntuwuirtai  itirir. 
Thna  words  might,  indeed,  be  undeiBtood  to  mean,  that  Christ  first  raised  biniielf  to  the 
dirine  dignilj  thnngh  tha  moral  perfection  which  be  bad  attained  by  liis  own  human 
oflbrta.  Dot  if  tbii  were  bis  opinion,  he  would  doabtleu  have  said,  >a  the  Sociniana 
(fterwarda  did,  that  Christ  raised  himself  by  what  be  had  iccompliahed  in  his  life  oo 
earth,  to  SDcb  dirine  dignity,  in  Tirtae  of  his  glorification.  But  in  all  the  other  citations 
frtHB  him,  wa  And  no  eridence  of  aucb  a  aeparadon  made  by  Paul  between  tbal  wbicb 
Christ  was  origioally,  and  tbal  which  be  became  by  his  own  eBorts  and  bis  own  dobgs. 
In  the  system  of  Babellius,  what  Christ  was  over  and  abore  all  other  men,  is,  in  fact, 
traced  to  the  very  drcnmstance,  that  he  stood  from  the  beginning  nndcr  tbe  sprcial 
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with  his  system,  he  certainly  referred  the  name.  Son  of  God,  to 
Christ  alone, — to  the  man  specially  distinguiahed  by  Ood  after 
the  manner  above  described ;  and  hence  he  ever  made  it  a  pro- 
minent point,  that  Christ,  as  such,  did  not  exist  before  hia  nati- 
vity ;  that  when  a  being  with  God  before  all  time  is  ascribed  to 
him,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  an  ideal  existence 
in  the  divine  reason,  in  the  divine  predetermination.'  Hence, 
when  his  opponents,  judging  rather  ftom  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  their  own  mind  Uian  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two 
'  Sons  of  God,  he  could  confidently  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
knew  of  but  one  Son  of  God.*  It  may  be,  however,  that,  where  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terminology  of 
the  Church,  he  too  spoke  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos  in  his  owe 
sense,  understanding  by  this  nothing  else  than  the  procession  of  the 
Logos  to  a  certain  outward  activity, — the  beginning  of  its  creative 
agency, — what  was  usuallydesignated  by  the  phrase  Uyot  frja^j jxie.' 
Of  this  man's  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  composed 
the  synod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  gave  a  very  unfavour- 
able account.*  They  describe  him  as  haughty,  vain-glorious,  and 
self-seeking — a  man  that  eagerly  entered  into  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  It  is  true,  the  accusations  of  polemical  oppo- 
nents, especially  opponents  bo  passionate  as  these  were,  are  sel- 


iaflaence  of  the  divine  rcuan  er  wisdom.  The  rfiniin  forms  Iiere  aimplj  th 
to  the  mtri  ^irit—ta  the  iiMlir  inswera  the  itimtu — uid  so,  Bcoommadating  hinmlf 
to  the  chorch  phmeolog;,  he  ii  reported  to  have  uid:  Siii  U  n(  rMf/lna,  Aiii  U 
VmZfU  iftiis.     Athania.  c.  ApoUintr.  1.  ii.  §  S. 

>  In  the  ijnodK]  letter  to  Paal  of  Samouta,  pnbliihed  b;  Tnrriu,  cited  in  Hum 
(Concil.  i.  r.  1031),  the  oalj  oredible  docamsnt  ■mans  thoae  made  koown  by  him  re- 
lating to  these  transactions,  this  oppoiite  thesis  is  set  up,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  God 
existed  *(•  aikiii,  li  ir;iynini  iXX'  tirif  ul  irimtni :  from  this  we  maj  infer,  then, 
that  Paol  tanght  the  contrary :  Tii  ul'n  «v  iuS  lix'  irfrmni,  ikkm  rfyfirti  irX. 
Whioh  is  confirmed  also  by  the  reprtaentatioa  of  Athanuius,  irho  saya  of  ?■□!'■  doc- 
trine ooneeming  Christ ;  Afyir  Uifyii  t|  tifiiMt  hJ  ri^int  I,  aiirf  i/itXtyti,  r^  ^l> 
w{u(ir/if  rt'  ■;«■«■  /«■•  Tf  Ii  iirifJEt.  U  iwmXa(\r  iinliij^^ix-a.    c.  ApoUlnar.  L  iL  §  8. 

*   Mil  lui  Wirrmrfmi  ulaif.      Leant,  Bjiant. 

■  This  is  mads  probable,  by  the  opposite  thesis  in  the  before-cited  synodal  letter  ; 
Alii  T«E  Xiyn  I  rmrlif  iraira  rtrainxir,  it;,;'  ii  1/  icyiut,  tiV  ii  >i'  iwirriimi  itv- 
rtrriiriv,  yiwriricfTii  ^li  rtZ  raTfii  tii  yltrii  (wrat  InfyiSnt  *■!  Uirrifrmm.  From 
this  it  may  he  inferred  that  Paul  had  spoken  of  a  rifw,  inrrifm  innrirrarn,  and  by 
the  yinnrii  of  the  xiyi  Dnderstood  nolhiiig  else  than  an  Uifyilu  iitritnrtt  of  Qod 
as  the  Creator.  From  this,  howerer,  it  doe*  not  certainly  folloir  that  he  himself  made 
nse  of  (he  ei 
*  Enaeb.  I. 
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dom  entitled  to  much  confidence ;  but  the  chacgGfl  in  the  preBent 
caae  contain  ao  much  of  a  specific  character,  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  them  to  have  been  vholly  without  fonndation ;  and  unhap- 
pily this  picture  accords  but  too  well  with  what  we  otherwise  leam 
respecting  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns,  like  Antioch,  the  great 
capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East.'  These  districts  were  then 
comprised  under  the  empire  of  Zenobia,'  Queen  of  Palmyra,  who  is 
aaid  to  have  been  fViendly  to  Judaism.'  Paul  is  accused  of  baring 
sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  in  a  dress  which 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  Uiinking,  expressly 
with  a  view  to  gain  favour  with  this  princess.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  charge  was  well  founded  t  the  facts  of  the  case 
require  no  such  explanation ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  Paul 
adhered  to  his  convictions,  even  after  the  political  circumstances 
were  changed,  suffices  to  vindicate  him  from  this  imputation.  It 
were  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  his  intercourse  with  Jews 
about  the  person  of  the  queen,  with  whom  Paul,  being  a  man  of 
the  court,  stood  in  high  consideration,  may  have  had  some  infiuence 
in  ^ving  this  turn  to  bis  doctrinal  opinions ; — though  we  arc  under 
no  neceftily  of  supposing  even  Ibis.  It  may  have  been,  too,  that 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  opinions  contributed  to  procure  for  him  the 
favour  of  the  queen.  The  connection  once  formed  with  this  powerful 
patroness,  he  made  use  of  it  to  gain  infiuence  and  consideration 
in  secular  affairs,  and  to  surround  himself  with  state.  In  direct 
contrariety  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules  which  had  already  been 
publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western  Church  (see  above), 
he  held  a  civil  office  not  quite  compatible  with  the  vocation  of  a 

'  See  whit  Origen  ny  in  Usllh.  f.  420,  ed.  Haet.  or  Tol.  iv.  T.  i*i.  g  8,  p.  24,  ed. 
Lomrn. :  "  Wb,  who  either  do  nut  nndenUud  what  Ibe  teacbiiig  of  Jeaul  here  meu», 
or  who  dcspJM  these  expreu  admonilioDS  of  our  Sitviaurhiiiuelf,  WD  proceed  so  Ikr  in  the 
tSectatioD  of  pomp  and  <Ute,  u  to  outdo  even  bid  rulen  unong  the  pagiui ;  and,  like 
the  emperors,  aniTonDd  aDreelvee  with  ■  guard,  that  we  m*j  be  feaied  aud  made  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  eepeciillj  bj  the  poor.  And  in  many  of  oar  so-called  cliurchei,  par- 
ticolarl;  in  the  larger  towns,  may  be  fbnnd  presiding  officers  of  the  Cliurch  of  God, 
who  would  reTuse  to  own  eren  the  beet  among  the  diaciplen  of  Jesus,  while  on  earth,  aa 
their  equal*."  Hiili>i/a>  irtXtyimt  IwiffiwirKi  Ut  hi  h!  rni  .«X)jW.i(  nr '!,»« 
IMMtnrSr,  iTmi  V(u  ■vnvf. 

*  Married  to  the  Bomao  comDiaoder,  Odeoatos,  who  had  made  himself  independent 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

*  'Imi1«7i>  HI  Znfitin,  MMJ  riavXiii  rfilrtn  nv  S'/ttrMtini.  Atlianaa.  hilt.  Arianor. 
ad  Monaihoi,  g  TI. 
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bishop.'  At  Antioch,  the  profane  custom  Boema  already  to  have 
passed  over  from  the  theatre  and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  Church 
— a  practice  which  put  church  teachers  on  the  same  level  with 
actors  and  declaimers — that  of  applauding  popular  preachers,  by 
the  waving  of  handkcrchiefB,  exclamations  of  applause,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands.  The  vain-minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all 
this ;  but  the  bishops,  his  accusers,  seem  well  aware,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  order  becoming  the  house  of  God. 
The  church  bynins  which  had  been  in  public  use  ever  since  the 
second  century,  he  banished  as  an  innovation ;  probably  on  the 
same  principle  which  at  a  later  period  was  advanced  also  by  others, 
that  in  the  church  nothing  ought  to  he  sung  but  pieces  taken 
directly  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Probably,  therefore,  be  ordered 
that,  in  place  of  those  church  hymns,  paalma  only  ^ould  be  nsed. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  Paul  did  this 
merely  out  of  flattery  to  his  Jewish  patroness,  Zenobia.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  knowing  what  a  deep  impression  the  sentiments 
contained  in  those  church  hymns  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
heu^rs,  he  was  hoping  to  banish,  with  those  ancient  songs  of 
praise  to  Christ,  the  sentiments  they  contained  from  the  hearts  of 
men.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  man  who  so  carefully  weighed 
every  expression  which  was  applied  to  Christ,  d^ghted  in  the 
incense  of  extrav^ant  flattery  heaped  on  himself,  under  the  form 
of  odes  and  declamations  in  holy  places ;  and  in  being  called,  in 
the  swollen,  rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  faith  to  such  stories 
from  the  months  of  heated  opponents ;  nor  yet  have  we  any  good 
reason  whatever  to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paal  of  Samosata  to  intro- 
duce his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the  minds  of  his  flock  by 
degrees.  To  this  purpose  served  the  change  which  he  introduced 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  church  hymns ;  and  he  contrived,  as  we 
have  seen  in  particular  cases,  to  explain  the  church  terminology 
in  conformity  with  his  own  views.  Hence  it  might  be  difficult  to 
convict  him  of  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
'  Tba  oSix  of  .Puetnariui  proeuraiOT  (not  lo  be  oonfoonded  with  tha  DncSDariiii 
jndsi),  ta  railed  becftnu  ths  paj  unannted  to  200  aeatartia.  Bee  Saeton.  CUudiot, 
c.  24 ;  CrpriuL  ep.  68.  It  ia  posrible  that  he  wm  slreidj  in  'poueuion  of  thii  office 
when  elected  bishop ;  in  this  cue  the  biahopa  would  «eciw«  thetnaelve*  for  loleratiog 
•wh  ui  infhwtiaD  of  the  eocleiiutical  Uwo. 
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previoiiB  nnsnccesB^  attempt,  that  the  biBhope  finally  succeeded, 
at  a  synod  convened  in  269,  to  bring  him,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
presbyter  Malchion,  an  expert  dialectician,  to  an  open  aTowal  of 
his  opinions.'  He  was  deposed,  and  his  ofQce  conferred  on 
another ;  bnt  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his  favour,  and  was 
moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  wa«  impossible  to  carry  the 
matter  through,  ontil  the  year  272,  when  Zraobia  was  conquered 
by  the  Emperor  Aorelian.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  KomaQ  bishop.* 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  Chnrch,  the  straggle  with  this  Mon- 
archian  tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  vnit^ 
in  the  Triad,  had  ao  infiuence  in  causing  the  distinctions  and 
gradations  in  it  to  be  more  precisely  marked,  and  the  subordina- 
tion  system,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Origen  into  a  settled 
form,  to  be  more  decidedly  pronounced,  a  quite  different  relation 
was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape  in  the  Western  Church, 
vhicfa  we  will  now  more  closely  consider. 

How  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself  to 
the  apprehension  of  minds  which  have  been  differently  trained, 
is  seen  by  comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To  Tertullian, 
accustomed  and  familiarized  to  material  notions  of  the  divine 
essence,  the  same  difficulties  would  not  present  themselves  here, 
as  revolted  the  philosophical  mind  of  Origen.  He  could  quite 
clearly  conceive,  by  the  aid  of  bis  material  notions  of  emanation, 
how  the  Godhead  might  cause  to  proceed  from  its  own  essence  a 
being  possessed  of  the  same  substance,  only  in  an  inferior  degree, 
and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  former  as  a  ray  of  light 
to  the  sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  one  divine 
Essence,  shared  in  a  certun  gradation  by  three  persons,  most 
Ultimately  connected.* 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not  nnme- 
rically  distinct  irom  the  Father ;  the  same  essence  of  God  being 
also  in  the  Son ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  common  mass  of  the  divine  essence.*     Thus  the  prevailing 

'  From  EnTCbiu'  sipreuicms,  illhongji  Theodorelni,  to  whom  perbapa  thaj  ap- 
paand  offenwTe,  eipUIned  them  othenriH,  we  moat  infer  that  tbia  eodeaiaatio,  too, 
■itnnwd  a  pTofeasioii  not  irhoUj  befitliag  hia  apiritnal  calling,  that  of  a  rWortcfm. 

•  Sea  Tol.  i.  p.  193, 

'  Una  aabalantia  in  triboa  eohcreatibiu. 

*  Dena  de  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  amneiti.    Adr.  Fnxeam. 
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Tiew  in  the  Wostom  Church  came  to  be  this ;  one  diTine  eseence 
in  the  Father  and  Son ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  subordination 
in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Here  were  conflicting 
elements.  The  process  of  development  must  decide  which  of  the 
two  should  gain  the  preponderance.  This,  then,  constitated  the 
difference  between  the  two  churches  : — that  while,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  prominence  given  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Triad  did 
not  leave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity ;  in  the  West- 
era  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decid- 
edly expressed,  caused  the  subordination-element  to  retbe  more 
into  the  background. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
doctrine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturally 
arose  on  this  subject;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
tioned council  at  Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  pole- 
mical opposition  to  Monarchianism,  wa«  moved  to  condemn  the 
expression  "  i/i.oeuaiov,'"  answering  to  the  doctrinal  formula  of 
the  West  "una  substantia."^  And  ve  see,  again,  in  another 
noticeable  appearance,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  those  doctrinal 
controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  sprung  out  of  the  op- 
position thus  prepared  between  the  two  churches.' 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  bis  mode  of  interpreting  tbe 
church  terminology  so  as  to  accord  with  his.  own  system,  having 
found  their  way  among  the  bishops  of  that  district,  IKonysius, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  since  the 
whole  of  that  chnrch  diocese  fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issue  a 
pastoral  letter  against  these  spreading  tenets.*  The  opposition 
into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  tiie  Sabellian  denial  of  the 
hypostases,  led  him  to  express  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  and 
hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  in  a  more  stiff  and  dc- 

■  Beee-g.  Athanu.  ie  8jtio3.  g  43 ;  HiUr.  ie  STuod.  g  8S. 

*  Ai  this  admite  of  being  so  nitnnJIf  eipUined  bom  the  sj»tnm  of  d(wtriDea  lield 
in  the  Aloundriui  aobool,  and  moreover  the  reasons  nrged  hj  the  eoundl  against  this 
chnrch  expreauon  taawtr  perfectly  to  this  s;ntem,  the  account  ii  for  these  rDaions,  if 
there  were  no  other,  rendered  probable.  Tbe  Ariins,  from  whomwe  receive  the  account, 
are,  it  ii  Ime,  on  this  point  suspicions  witnesses  ;  but  the  fact  that  their  wsmi  oppa- 
nenle,  Anthanaains,  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  BoiQins  of  Ctesarea,  quote  tbe  same  accDont 
from  tbur  mcuLb,  yet  without  contradicting  it,  ma;  be  considered  as  a  conSmiation  of 

-  its  truth. 

*  The  letter  to  Ammooius  and  Eupbianor,  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved 
in  Atbanaeius'  work  on  the  doctrines  of  Dionjsiiis. 
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cided  maaacT  than  be  would  otherwise  hare  done.  He  made  use 
of  BOTeral  expressions  which  Arianism  could  afterwards  fall  back 
upon.  He  made  it  a  prominent  point,  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
his  existence  by  the  will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in 
relation  to  the  latter,  a  ■sn'mti-a,  and  employed  many  singular  com- 
parisons, with  a  view  to  mark  bis  subordinate  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  is  reported  to  hare  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the 
purpose  of  affirming  with  emphasis  that  the  Son  received  his 
existence  fVom  the  Father,  which  afterwards  became  favourite 
mottoB  of  Arianism  ;  as,  for  example,  that  he  did  not  exist  be- 
fore he  was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  he  did  not  as 
yet  exist.'  He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Homoonsion. 
Cert^n  individuals  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysiua 
appeared  a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid 
their  complaints  before  Dionysiua,  bishop  of  Rome;  and  the 
latter  was  thus  led  to  compose  a  work,'  wherein  he  opposed  to  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  system  of  the 
unity  of  essence  which  had  become  aJready  matured  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of  subordination  had  been  nearly 
obliterated.'  Besides  the  SaboIIians,  he  attacks  two  other  ten- 
dencies. Ho  says  he  had  heard  that  many  among  their  teachers' 
had  fallen  into  an  error  directly  opposed  to  that  of  SabelUanism, 
viz.  Tritheism ;'  that  they  had  separated  the  holy  unity  into 
three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and  totally  separated  from  one 
another.      Yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  it  with  the  general  shap- 

'  Athanu.  de  wntentia  Dionjsii,  §  14.  For  tha  pnrpoeo  of  elronEly  emphMmng  tha 
lim  iil  Ji,  ha  a  reporled  to  hkve  uiil:  Orn  <Fr  r^i  ymnt^,  iki.'  iy  wsrt  In  tit  Xr. 
Being  a  diwjifJe  of  Origen,  be  mij  hiva  expmwd  hlmielf  in  the  latter  vnj ;  perhaps 
to  mark  a  beginning  of  eiiat«nce,  bnl  no  beginoing  in  time.  Bat,  in  trolh,  it  ia  impos- 
aible,  since  Dionjsius'  work  has  not  been  preserred  entire,  to  determine,  nith  snj 
degree  of  certainty,  what  hii  langoage  really  was,  so  as  to  diatiaguisb  wbst  he  actually 
did  lay,  from  the  eonolaaions  which  men  ihcught  proper  (o  draw  Iroin  what  bo  said. 

*  'AtMrfihi,  fragments  of  which  work  have  been  preserred  in  Alhanasios'  book  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Couoeil  of  Niee. 

'  We  still  perceive,  however,  some  remains  of  the  old  system  of  Bnbordi  nation,  when 
the  Father,  as  the  ifx'i  ^^  ^"^  "^  ^''^  nnivenie,  is  styled  absolutely  the  Almigh^. 
Til  rfiiia  lis  Irs,  £trt(  ih  ntfffn  riw,  t«  Siii  rit  Ikif  rit  wairiufirifn  i-iyu, 
riiy*ifxxm4ivrixi  **1  rardfirtiu  rin  ifiymn.     Athanas.  de  deoretis  synodi  Nicenn, 

'  o;  >.ri  ).«^T(..  ■iTuiitru  vS  ZcCiXXiH  r'-^^J. 
VOL.  11.  2  A 
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ing  of  Christian  thought  and  speculation  among  the  OricntalB,  to 
suppose  that  those  teachers  did  really  hold  to  the  existence  of 
three  eesencea,  equally  without  beginning,  and  standing  in  no 
relation  of  dependence  on  each  other.  The  Roman  bishop  here 
aasuredly  followed  the  reports  of  others,  who  so  interpreted  the 
explanations  of  those  teachers.  It  is  probable  that,  in  marking 
broadly  and  strongly  the  distinction  of  the  hypostases  in  the  con- 
flict with  Sabellianism,  they  may  only  have  so  expressed  them- 
aelres  as  to  furnish  some  colour  for  those  complaints.  The  third 
of  these  erroneous  views,  censured  by  the  Roman  Dionysius,  was 
precisely  that  one,  according  to  which  the  Son  of  God  was  regarded 
as  a  creature,  and  a  beginning  assigned  to  his  existence ;  the 
error  which  eome  were  bent  on  finding  io  IHonysius  of  Alex- 
andria. Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  differ- 
ence which  did  really  exist  on  this  doctrine  between  himself  and 
the  Roman  Dionysius,  ha^  he  given  still  greater  distinctness  and 
prominence  to  the  difibrences  between  his  own  and  the  Roman 
form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to  defending  these  points,  the 
signal  would  hare  been  given  for  a  controversy,  which  might  have 
terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two  churches. 

But  Dionysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  the  spirit,  so 
superior  to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  great  master  Origen.  The  common  grotmdwork  of  the 
Christian  faith  stood  at  a  higher  value  with  him  Uian  subordinate 
differences  of  opinion ; — he  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  alive 
the  consciousness  of  unity,  than  to  give  prominence  to  the  divid- 
ing points  of  opposition.  Without  manifesting  any  resentment 
to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign  bishop,  and  one  so 
eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  concerns  of  other 
churches ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by  that  bishop  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  tone  rather  of  a  judge  than  of  a  col- 
league, he  endeavoured  with  calmness  and  prudence,  and  without 
denying  his  own  convictions,  bo  to  explain  the  offensive  proposi- 
tions, by  pointing  out  their  connection  with  his  whole  system,  as 
to  remove  all  scruples  against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Church.  Ue  expounded,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Origen,  the  notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos. 
He  was  even  willing  to  tolerate  the  term  ift-ooiam,  so  far  as  it 
was  employed  to  denote  simply  the  relationship  of  essence  bc- 
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tween  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father,  and  to  diBtinguish  him  from 
all  created  beings ;  tiiongh  he  had  it  to  object,  that  it  vas  a  term 
not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  nowhere  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  holy  Scriptures, — an  objection  of  little  weight,  wc  must 
allow,  agfunst  a  dogmatic  expression,  since  the  changes  arising 
from  the  pn^reesive  dcxelopment  of  the  dogmatic  spirit  generally, 
and  fVom  the  new  errors  which  strike  into  it,  may  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  resort  to  new  expressions ;  and  since  all  that  is 
really  important  here,  is  to  see  that  the  notion  which  the  dogmatic 
term  should  express,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine. By  this  self-denying  moderation  of  Dionysins,  the  dispute 
was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  schism  avoided,  which  might  have 
rent  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.'  It  is  true,  this  practical 
union  had  no  power  oF  endnriug  influence.  The  oppositions  which 
had  oDce  made  their  appearance  in  the  process  of  doctrinal  deve- 
lopment, must  continually  assert  over  again  their  rights  within  the 
sphere  of  thought,  and  strive  on  towards  their  reconciliation  in  a 
higher  unity. 

In  Uie  doctrine  concerning  the  Iloly  Spirit,  the  want  of  corre- 
spondGnco  between  tvhat  was  contained  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness and  its  notional  expreaaion,  clearly  manifested  itself.  la 
the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when  the  power  of  the  Iloly 
Spirit  made  itself  to  be  bo  mightily  felt  in  the  life,  as  a  new  creative, 
ti-ansforming  principle,  it  was  still  very  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  consciousness  of  this  Spirit,  as  one  identical  with  the 
essence  of  Ood,  had  been  thoroughly  apprehended  and  presented 
in  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  Laetanlins,'  men  were  agreed 
in  conceiving  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  as  a  porsonal  being.  The  concep- 
tion of  his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coincided  in  the  Chris- 
tian thought  with  the  conception  of  his  personal,  self-subsistent 
existence.  Bnt  the  logical  conastcncy  of  their  system  of  subor- 
dination in  the  Logos-doctrine,  compelled  the  church  fathers  to 
conceive  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son; 

*  8m  tba  fngments  of  the  Mcond  letter  to  the  Biehop  EKonjiiiu,  under  the  title : 
'BXiyxn  iHu  irtXryU,  in  Atbenuiu  de  eentende  Dionjni. 

'  Wha  ia  iuppiMed  id  heve  expbined  the  H0I7  Spirit  m  the  eenelilTing  energj  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Sop,  earn  rel  ad  Patrem  referri  vol  ad  Filiam ;  et  einctiGca- 
tioDem  atriuaqae  peraone  sab  ejus  nanine  demonitrari.  Vid.  Hieronrni.  ep.  41,  ad 
Fainacli.  el  Oceanum. 
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the  first  of  the  beings  produced  by  the  Father  through  the  Son, — 
andweahall  perceive  the  after-influence  of  this  tendency  of  thought 
in  the  Eastern  Church  till  late  into  the  fourth  century.  When, 
on  the  one  hand,  men  felt  thcmsclTes  constrained,  by  the  demands 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  and  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  to  recog- 
nise in  the  Holy  Spirit  something  beyond  a  crcaturely  existence, 
to  bring  him  into  nearer  relation  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  assign 
him  a  place  in  the  Triad ;  and  were  driven,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  logical  consistency  of  the  theory  of  subordination,  to  represent 
hint  as  the  first  being  created  by  the  Logos,  through  whom  God 
■  called  all  things  ioto  existence ; — the  thought,  proceeding  on  such 
dificrcnt  assumptions,  must  entangle  itself  in  contradictions,  which 
would  give  an  impulse  to  still  further  efforts  to  place  the  doctrine  in 
its  right  shape.  Thus,  in  Justin  Martyr  particularly,  we  may  observe 
a  wavering  of  this  sort  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  one 
ofthe  members  of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  relation- 
ship with  the  angels.'  Also,  in  Origen,  we  observe  the  two  elements 
'  The  re»sona  wliich  hare  heea  presented  by  Catholic  and  Protestinl  theologiana 
(gmintt  ni7  eiptnition  of  JaatinV  exprogsiona  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  pr«- 
vail  on  me  to  abandon  it.  See  the  literature  on  this  diapnte  in  ■  monognphj  on 
Jnalin,  remarkably  full  and  thorongh,  written  by  Semisch,  translated  in  vols.  41  and 
ii  of  Edipbnrgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  ii.  p.  318.  If  it  haa  been  attempted  to  shew  that 
Juatin'a  notions  of  the  essence  of  the  angell  and  of  creatnres  generally  were  irreconcil- 
able with  that  view,  yet  Ibis  objectioa  is  set  aside  by  onr  remarks  in  the  text.  BelT- 
contradictory  momenla  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  strange  when  found  at 
this  stage  of  the  development  of  doclriDc ;  but  unless  we  return  hack  to  old  doctrinal  pre- 
judices, and  overlook  once  more  the  essential  character  of  the  process  of  historical  deve- 
lopment,— the  besetting  sin  of  a  certain  narrow  and  narrowing  chnrch  tendency,  of 
which,  however,  I  cannot  accose  many  of  my  opponeats, — they  moat  appear  rather  as  a 
matter  of  coarse.  On  the  same  grounds,  I  mual  protest  against  that  which  the  Herr 
Diaconns  Semisch  brings  as  evidence  against  the  truth  of  my  own  view  of  the  mattor, 
where  he  aaya  ;  "  No  representation  eertainljclashes  ao  mach  as  (hia  with  the  scriptural 
poution  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  ancient  Chnrch."  But  as  it  concema  the  scrip- 
tural position,  -we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  question  here.  The  included  contents  of 
the  divine  Word  mast,  in  ita  process  of  development  for  the  human  thought,  go  through 
manifold  intermediate  forms.  The  powtion  taken  by  Juatin  constitntes  one  among  these 
hiatorically  couditioDod  intermediate  forms.  And  as  it  respects  the  common  Cbrislian 
feeling,  wb  do,  in  truth,  recognise  such  a  common  feeling,  by  which  tlie  Church  in  all 
ages  is  knit  together ;  but  this  common  feeling  did  not  End  at  once  its  corresponding 
expression  in  the  forma  evolved  by  the  anderslanding.  Of  the  two  passages  from  Justin, 
which  we  are  concerned  with,  one  is  where  Justin,  In  confronting  the  charge  of  itiaTKi, 
enumerates  the  objects  of  religious  worship  among  the  ChrisIiBus  ;  Apol.  ii.  f.  69: 
'E>l7riT  ri  mil  rir  >-ii{'  auriu  u't>  i>.tijTit  hi  3i)ii£a>rs  n/ii|  riSfa  mii  T>r  th>  kWii 
irtui'f  **'    il'f^-Bfli^'   iyiUi,   iyyiXnt   rrfarii,  rnv/id  Ti  ri  ■'{ifnniiH  rifi/ti^B 

■x^  iTfifcoiV"'-    'How,  Scmisch  affirms,  tliat  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  ot  language 
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coming  together, — the  sound  Christian  view  producing  itself  out  of 
the  immodiate  contenta  of  theChristian  consciousness,  and  thcepccu- 
lative  new,  standing  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  be 
considers  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  snbstance  of  all  the  gracious  gifts 
proceeding  from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,'  the  source  of 
B&nctification  to  helierers ;  and  theo  be  describes  him,  notwith- 
standing, as  only  the  first-begotton  of  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
to  whom  not  only  being  but  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is  first  com- 
municated by  the  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  th«ae  relatione.' 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  dispute  with  the  Mo- 
narchians,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  touched 
upon  at  all — a  proof  how  little  men  had  busied  themselves  as 
yet  with  the  more  accurate  determination  of  this  doctrine — 
how  yery  far  it  retired  into  the  background,  compared  with  the 
significance  attached  to  the  Logos-doctrine.  It  altogether  befitted 
the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Patripassianists  to  refer  eTerything 
to  the  undiyided  God,  the  Father  in  Christ ;  and  to  consider  the 
Holy  Spirit  simply  as  bis  agency  or  influence.  But  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  important  place  which 
it  did  in  the  perfected  Montaniatic  system,  the  proceedings  en- 
tered into  with  the  adherents  of  this  scheme  would  lead  to  more 
accurate  inrestigationa  of  this  doctrine ;  as  indeed  we  know  that 

*nd  of  li>|[ic  to  refor  tlie  word  ■A.l^i  to  that  which  follavs  after.  Bat  the  simple  qu««- 
tion  is,  whether,  in  b  writer  like  JnsCia,  *Qch  on  Instance  of  negligence  in  itjle  may  not 
be  supposed,  ir,  with  Semiach,  we  tike  the  puuge  in  Ihia  vi^,— tliet  Justin,  nnder 
the  term  iix^vi,  had  in  mind  Christ,  and  nuderslood  the  word  iyyiXii  al  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  more  general  lenae  (of  a  meuenger  of  God)  and  the  more  limiled  one 
(of  angel)— it  still  remain)  eertainly  a  Tory  harsh  coDSlniotion,  not  sdmissible  in  the 
case  of  any  other  writer.  For  the  rest,  iii  wliaterer  way  the  word  iyXm  might  be  Mi- 
plaiued, — a  circamataDca  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  pasaage, 
— it  still  ever  remains  the  easiest  and  best  way,  to  accoant  for  what  we  find  here  a«o- 
ciated  togethsr,  b;  referring  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  notioDB  of  (be 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angels.  Bat  in  no  case  can  I  concede  to  Hr.  Bcmiscb,  that  by 
the  angel  of  Ood,  tbe  might  sent  by  Cbriat  for  onr  assisUnce  (Dial.  c.  Tr;pb.  f.  341), 
Jnstin  could  hare  underatood  anything  eke  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tbe  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  third  of  Zechariah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  queatiaD  here ;  but  if  it 
had,  it  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  iban  against  the  necessity  of  this  interpretation.  If 
wc  pay  any  regard  to  Jnatin'apeculiarityle  of  doctrinal  language,  it  iaqnile  impossible 
to  understand  this  term  as  refening  merely  to  the  moral  power  bestowed  by  Chnsl. 

>  "TXb  Ti.  x'C'l^rM,,  i.t^tv/.JHi  iri  w  »i.!;,  imxmv^in  iti  *«  X(yrT.:;.  In 
Joann.  T.  ii.  %  6. 

'  Oi  Xtil"'  ^•"•'  r>  ^V"  rnifii,  i-annnrrn  «St^  tj  irirrini.  .a  fiim  ui  ri 
iTmh,  iX>A  Ht  rifit  uim  ™  X.y.i.i.  a-!  >i'j.-i«  »}  «.  ir<Ts«E,  xt^  ^iri  wn7r  tt^ 
X»»"  "fi  f^iTtx'"'  ■^'  •■(.ii(a/t/>i.>  ^irrti  i*-..t,r,.     L.  c. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whoae  writings  preaerved  to  ua  do 
speculative  determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found,  was  intend- 
ing in  his  work  on  prophecy  («ij/  »j(ipti«/a«),  which  had  reference 
to  tlie  dispute  with  the  Montaniets,  to  enter  into  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.'  Accordingly 
SabelliuB  was  the  first  who  received  into  his  Itlonarchian  sch^ne 
the  notion  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  dogma,  too,  we  see 
the  element  of  the  subordination-theory  more  and  more  overcome, 
by  the  matured  conception  of  the  one  substance  in  the  Western 
Church.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in  the  letter  of  Dionydus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  Dionysins,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (see  above.*) 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God  (theology  in  the  strict^ 
sense  of  the  word),  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concerning  human 
nature  (Anthropology), — the  two  doctrines  being,  in  their  pecu- 
liar Christian  acceptation,  most  intimately  connected ;  both 
deriving  their  peculiar  Christian  significancy  from  their  particular 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption — the  central  point  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  doctrine  of  God's  holiness  proceeded  a  con- 
ception of  sin,  entirely  dificrent  from  that  presented  in  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  this  ofitself  had  the  greatest 
inHuence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption  in  which  entire  humanity  is  destined  to 
participate,  presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  of  such  a  pro- 
vision existing  in  all  men — the  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insuffi- 
ciency, of  the  inner  schism,  the  sin  and  guilt  which  separate  them 
from  God  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  a  reci- 
piency for  the  redemption,  aa  a  quality  possessed  by  human 
nature  in  general,  by  virtue  of  which  the  redemption  may  find  a 
point  of  union  in  the  soul's  act  of  free  self-determination.  Botk 
are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  recipiency  that  the 
want  developes  itself,  and  the  want  without  the  recipiency  would 
be  a  self-contradiction  in  nature.  The  consciousness  of  sin  and 
guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need  of  redemption,  itself  presupposes 

■  The  H0I7  Spirit,  m  wmetbing  ibove  uloro,  (operrdiing  to  th«  origiiul  fiualties 
of  the  soal :  'Hnut  fi.lt  r^  trunmnin  wcrnrimuHm  ri  iym  «■!!/»  f  ■>>■>, — J>.>.* 
ti]C  •'f  f't^t  3i«  l>  inBTTf-  tfWT  ri  wiii/tr-  IA'i  II  li  tmufin  aSm  lai  Sri  riii  Irn  rt 
£ym  mS/tn,  l>  TtTf  ri(l  ir{i^>iTt/>[  xai  •■■{i  <f  vj^ii  IriiiixtirKim  n/i7i.  Strom.  L  v.  d 
591;  Liv.  r.  611. 

*  'E/i^XtxietTt  rf  Bif  »i  UhmiTirtxi  ti  Syin  rnSitn.  De  decretin  Byxioii 
Niaenn,  g  S5. 
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also  something  akin  to  God,  elevated  above  natural  necessity, 
Bomothing  of  the  essence  of  a  free  self-determination  of  the  Bpirit, 
without  which  sin  and  gnilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  these 
sides,  the  position  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  was  opposed  to 
.  Christianity.  On  the  one  side  was  the  moral  self-sufficiency,' 
which  exhibits  itself  to  ns  at  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism — the 
self-feeling  from  which  proceeded  the  ethical  notion  of  a  /nj-oXe- 
■\iv)(Ja  (magnanimity),  and  to  which  the  Christian  virtue  of 
hnmility  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  self-degradation :  on  the  other 
side,  that  point  of  view  which  made  man  dependent  on  natural 
necessity,  and  caused  moral  evil  to  be  regarded  as  something 
having  its  ground  in  such  necessity — a  point  of  view  by  which 
room  enough  was  still  left  to  admit  the  notion  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, but  not  the  conception  of  sin.  In  the  stoical  doctrine  both 
are  bronght  together,  the  Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise 
man,  and  the  necessity  of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  Although,  in  relation  to  the  first  of  those  points,  tlie 
opposition  in  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  ancient  world 
stands  to  Christianity  is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy ;' 
yet  it  comes  forth  with  so  much  the  greater  strength  on  the  other 
side,  when  ail  evil  is  here  regarded  as  something  involuntary,  is 
traced  to  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  a  prepondraance  of  the 
natural  (of  the  uXii)  over  the  rational  element  in  man,  by  virtue 
of  which  preponderance  the  rational  clement  cannot  yet  attain  to 
a  free  development.  It  is  true,  different  stages  are  here  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  development  of  Flatonism,  according  as  the 
tendency  predominates  to  apply  and  carry  out  its  speculative 
principles  with  logical  consistency,  as  in  the  case  of  Plotinos,  or 
a  prevailing  interest  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operates 
indcpeadeutly  of  those  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who 
so  cdrncetly  defends  moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine 
of  necessity.  But  even  where  tiiis  notion  of  freedom  most 
decidedly  manifested  itself,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who 
combated  tho  Platonic  principle  that  evil  implied  the  absence  of 
freedom,*  men  must  necessiuily  have  felt  embarrassed  by  great 

'  The  HontUn  luxim,  bontm  meDUm  mihi  i|>«  iMrabo- 
'  Sc«,  on  ihia  relation,  vol.  i.  IntroduotioD. 

'  'Dius,  he  UDderdUnds,  that  oven  ths  delerminnlo  character  at  >  nun,  bj  which  h* 
■a  dvCanaiued  in  hk  judgments  and  adioiu,  u  itself  ■  warii  of  freedom.     'E{  ifxhiat 
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difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  apply  the  notion  of  freedom  to  life. 
They  thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural  tempera- 
ment of  certain  tribes,  certain  great  classes  among  men,  who  had 
no  power  of  elevating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  these  restrictions  could  not  overcome 
the  idea  of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotle.  Yet  they  could 
be  wholly  got  rid  of  only  when  the  might  of  evil  in  humanity 
came  generally  to  be  understood  to  be  something  not  original, 
but  to  be  first  traced  itself  to  an  original  act  of  freedom ;  and 
when  a  power  was  introduced  into  humanity,  whereby  those  differ- 
cnces  of  nature  could  be  equalized,  and  the  same  divine  life  could 
be  imparted  alike  to  all.  It  was  only  with  the  victory  over  the 
nature-principle  and  over  the  aristocratic  leaning  of  antiquity, 
that  the  idea  of  moral  freedom  could  be  completely  established  in 
its  rights,  as  a  power  belonging  to  human  nature. 

As  Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolution 
in  the  ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankind,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  a  primitive  condition  and  of  man's  loss  of  it  by  an  act  of 
his  own  choice ;  so  we  may  add,  aa  another  weighty  fact,  that  it 
placed  Anthropology  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
spirits  (Pnenmatology),  inasmuch  as  it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit 
to  be  known  as  the  image  of  God ;  as  the  common  element  in 
man  and  all  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  as  lying  at  the 
basis  and  indicating  the  fact  of  a  common  destination ;  inasmuch 
as  it  presented  to  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fellowship  of  one 
divine  life,  uniting  together  all  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  on  the  other,  referred  back  the  origin  also  of  the  ungodly  Hfb 
to  the  first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher  intelhgence.  This 
latter  fact  was  particularly  important  as  opposed  to  the  p^an 
naturo-view  of  sin,  and  to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to 
regard  it  as  something  necessarily  rooted  in  the  organism  of ' 
human  nature,  in  the  union  of  a  rational  with  a  sensuous  nature. 

Now,  while  the  interests  of  the  Christian  faith  require  the  union 
of  the  momenta  here  unfolded, — of  all  that  has  reference  to  the 
need  of  redemption,  and  of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  recipiency 
for  redemption ;  and  the  severance  of  these  correlative  momenta 
engenders  the  heretical  element ;  yet  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  prominence  given  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  momenta,  de- 
pcndoil  partly  on  the  oppositions,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
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racter  of  the  different  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  vbich 
Tce  have  previously  described.  As  it  respects  the  former,  we  may 
noUce  in  particular  the  opposition  of  Gnosticism.  Against  this 
there  was  no  need,  as  is  clear  from  the  representation  of  the  Gnos- 
tic doctrines,  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence  of  a  schism 
in  man's  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded  in  that 
schism ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  an  original  threefold  difference 
of  human  natures  was  asserted  by  the  Gnostics,  and  a  recipiency 
of  the  dirine  life  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  one  class  of  these 
natures,  the  capacity  for  the  redemption  and  the  power  of  moral 
freedom  had  to  be  demonstrated  to  belongin  common  to  all.  The 
polemical  interest  excited  by  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics 
was  the  cause,  therefore,  that  many  extremely  one-sided  theories, 
to  which  men  were  afterwards  led  by  separating  momenta  of  the 
Christian  conscionsness  which  belong  together,  did  not  as  yet  make 
their  appearance.  The  hypothesis  of  a  predetermination  of  natures 
endangering  moral  freedom  was  thereby  kept  back.  Those  pas< 
sages  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  such  as  related  for  instance  to  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh,  which  subsequently  furnished  a  foothold  for 
such  doctrines,  but  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Gnostics  as 
points  of  accusation  against  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
must  seek  to  defend  against  tfaem,  and  to  shew  them  that  these 
passages  contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being  reconciled  with 
God's  love  and  justice,  and  man's  indestructible  fVeedom.  Thus 
it  belongs  among  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  position  which 
this  period  held  in  the  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  Uiat,  as  a  general  thing,  men  were  far  from  the  thought  of 
framing  to  themselves,  out  of  some  of  the  more  dark  and  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture, — like  those  ft^m  which,  singly  taken,  in 
after  times,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  derived, 
— a  system  to  which  they  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other 
religious  interests,  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  faith,'  but 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  they 
found,  by  comparing  different  passages  of  Scripture,  was  the  col- 

>  Opposed  to  this  were  the  henneneuticsl  ctnona  which  Ireuens  set  op  (giinsC  the 
Gnoatics;  as,  (or  example,  that  men  ihould  not  seek  to  eipUin  siiigiiula  per  aliud  mijn* 
BDigmi,  ted  ea,  qnn  SQDt  talia,  ex  maniieitis  et  conaanantibui  el  civi*  aeci^nDt  ahsolo- 
tioDCS.  Lib,  ii.  o.  10,  g  1.  Ti  fuHfSi  ii'j>i|»iia  inXirti  •■«  r«(«S.Jji(,  sul  Jw  tbj 
TB,  xi^in  irili-fviiai  i>  ri/iptntw  f^i\tt '%'  if^'  nlftitiTiu.     Lib.  ii.  c.  2S,  §  3. 
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Icctive  doctrine  IjingeTerywhereat  bottom.  Od  tliia  point,  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church  were  uniformiy 
agreed ;  and  it  was  only  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  at  the  same 
time  arrogant  individuals  among  the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to 
fix  on  such  insulated  passages,  and  run  into  downright  extraT&- 
gances  of  doctrine.' 

It  belongs  further  to  tie  common  ground  assumed  by  all  Chris- 
tians in  opposing  Crnosticism,  that  while  the  Gnostics  r^arded 
Dualism  as  an  original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the  acliism  as  a 
necessary  thing  in  the  eroluljon  of  existence,  necessary  to  appear 
at  some  period  in  order  to  be  orercome,  something  of  which  the 
foundation  was  laid  already  in  the  world  of  .^Eons ; — the  church 
fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  agreed  in  this,  that  contrary  to 
the  Gnostics,  they  traced  everything  here  to  the  fhx:dom  of  the 
creature.  The  Gnostics  were  used  to  propose  the  dilemma ; — If 
the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could  he  then  sin  ^  If  he 
was  created  imperfect,  we  suppose  God  himself  to  bo  the  author 
of  sin.  To  this  the  church  fathers,  if  wo  set  aside  what  vas 
peculiar  in  Origen's  syetem,  were  accustomed  to  reply ; — that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  what  the  first  man  was  in 
respect  to  his  original  capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by 
that  derelopment  of  this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free 
will.  Here  we  meet  with  a  distinction,  widely  recognised,  around 
which,  in  the  suhseqncnt  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  im- 
portant differences  clustered.  The  distinction  between  that  which 
is  denominated  °^^  and  that  which  is  denominated  '^'=1  in  Gtenesis, 
the  tiKiuv  and  the  i/io!ueii  nt  ^mS  (the  image,  and  the  likeness 
of  God) : — the  first  being  what  was  laid  in  the  original  capacities 
of  human  nature,  and  what,  inasmuch  as  it  was  grounded  in  its 
essence,  was  indestructible ;  to  which  were  usually  reckoned 
reason  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom  ;  the  second,  the  likeness 

'  Origen,  in  hi«  eipMidan  ol  the  paseage  m  Ex.  x.  37,  diitbguiahes  from  the  Odoi. 
tics,  who  ai*de  uu  ol  sucli  taita  t»  >rguments  Kgainst  the  God  of  tlia  Old  TesUmeut, 
■nd  [hose  who  Bought  to  remove  the  difficnltj-  hj  cunact  interpretation,  (wo  daHea 
amoDg  the  ChriatUns :  Of  fiii  Pfuvm,  ii  ifa  iisTa  trtx>.i(irn  t  diii  •,  3J].i>  iXii7,  •■ 

L'>iiiin.  p.  299-  ThepriDciple  deeeribed  in  these  laat  iiardBorOrrt{en,is  the  same  with 
one  which  i<  laid  down  atao  by  Irenxua  :  E.'  ;»■  ri,  Z^rv^itM,  i,miir.^„  t£  Sif,  ..j 
ri.  rirr.,  ifji,  S,^BA«ii^,,  mmi  ^./.i....  i„^i„;^„.     Lib.  ii.  c.  28,  S  3. 
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to  God  actually  realized  by  the  right  employment  of  these  capa- 
dtiea,  in  which  consists  the  image  of  God, — but  in  order  to  the 
realization  of  which,  another  principle,  besides  what  is  given  in 
man's  natural  capacities,  must  supervene, — a  principle  partaking 
of  the  supernatural, — fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human 
nature  is  inadequate  to  attain  to  its  completion.  The  important 
thiag  here  was,  the  recognition  of  an  indestructible  image  of  God 
Id  hnman  nature,  and  of  an  original  destination  of  man  for  the 
supernatural,  the  deep-fonnded  consciouBnees  of  the  essence  of 
human  nature,  as  one  which  could  find  the  fulness  of  its  true 
essence  and  the  attainment  of  its  end  only  in  the  fellowship  with 
God ;  thus  the  recognition  of  the  correlation,  existing  from  the 
firat,  of  the  human  and  the  divine— the  recognition  of  the  fact 
tliat  they  belonged  together.  This  distinction,  however,  might 
be  BO  apprehended  as  to  lead  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human 
and  the  divine.' 

In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  difierences  of  the  theoli^cal 
tendencies  which  have  been  described  by  us,  would  have  a  special 
influence  in  determining  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Anthro- 
pology. Those  church-teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  re- 
presenting the  predominantly  supranaturalist  tendency,  were  urged 
by  this  their  prevailing  t«ndency,  to  set  in  the  most  prominent 
light  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption, 
the  power  of  renewing  grace,  and  the  contrariety  between  grace 
and  nature.  Montanism,  which  we  presented  as  the  extreme 
exhibition  of  this  fundamental  tendency,  was  in  truth  ever  in- 
clined to  glorify  the  divine  grace  in  such  sense,  as  that  the  human 
element  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  it,  instead  of  seeking  to 
establish  the  harmonious  unioli  and  co-operatiun  of  both.  Those 
church-teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  a 
sheer  supematuralism,  strove  after  a  union  between  the  interest 
of  faith  and  that  of  reason,  were  led  by  this  their  own  peculiar 
tendency  to  give  special  prominence  in  their  treatment  of  An- 
thropology, to  human  freedom  and  self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the 
case  of  those  church-teachers  who  otherwise  held  a  conciliatory 
position  in  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  the  polemical  interest  against 
Gnosticism  could  not  fail  very  decidedly  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
treatment  of  Uiis  doctrine. 

'  Id  ihodoctriue  couceniiag  the  rcUiion  oriht  duna  j^raLuits  lo  the  doiu  ntliiralia. 
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It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  that  on  this  point  also, 
vc  should  compare  together  the  doctrine  of  the  North-African 
CUorch  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Tho  doctrine  of  the  North-African  Church  took  its  shape  from 
Tcrtullian.  Ho  adopted,  out  of  the  previons  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  the  idea,  that  the  first  man,  as  he  was  created  by  God, 
posseased  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of  God 
through  his  moral  nature ;  but  that  these  faculties  lay  still  in  a 
dormant,  undeveloped  state.  Their  development  depended  on 
man's  free  will.  To  the  inworking  of  God  on  human  nature  there 
was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as  yet  no  obstacle ;  by  fellowship 
with  God,  human  nature  would  have  become  more  and  more 
ennobled  and  transfigured,  and  was  made  capable  of  attaining  to 
a  participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable  life,  so  as  to  be  placed 
beyond  the  dominion  of  death.  But  by  the  first  sin,  which  con- 
sisted in  man's  refusing  to  subject  his  own  will,  but  setting  it  up 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,'  man  departed  from  this  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  so  became  subject  to  a  sinful  and  a  mortal 
nature.  By  the  church-teachers  of  this  period,  these  two  are 
united  in  the  notion  expressed  by  f6a^a,  while  the  opposite  term 
iipSn^sia  denotes  with  them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and 
holy  life — a  connection  of  ideas  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  systems  of  faith  and  morals.  As  the  harmony  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  harmony  through  all 
the  departments  of  man's  nature,  so  the  schism  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  the  schism  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly'spirit.  The  ori- 
ginal father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity.' 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Tertnllian  was  his  theory  to  explain  the 
propagation  of  this  original  corruption  of  human  nature, — being 
connected  with  his  theory  respecting  the  propagation  of  souls.  It 
was  his  opinion,  namely,  that  our  first  parent  bore  within  him 
the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind ;  that  the  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  the 
varieties  of  indiridual  human  nature  are  but  dificrent  modifica- 


'  Etcctio  sun  potins  qntm  A\ 
*  Spiritnm  iniiiidi  nni verso  g 
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tiona  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.'  Hence  the  whole  nature 
became  corrupted  in  the  original  fatlier  of  the  race;  and  sinful- 
nees  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  vith  aottlb.' 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertnllian 
is  connected  with  his  sensuouB  habits  of  conception,  yet  ia  this  by 
no  means  a  necessary  connection.  At  the  root  of  this  mode  of 
apprehension  lay  a  higher  truth  and  necessity,  of  which  Tertnl- 
lian bore  witness  as  the  author  of  the  soH^alled  doctrine  of  the 
traduction  of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  Tertnllian,  who  first 
brought  out  the  doctrine  of  inherited  ain  in  this  explicit  form, 
exclaims — though  in  a  somewhat  earlier  work,  where  he  takes 
ground  against  the  practice  of  infant  baptism : '  "  Wherefore 
should  the  age  of  innocence  be  in  haste  afler  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  ? " ' 

Tertullian  was  equally  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
sinAilneas  cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  with  the  conaciouaness  of 
an  undeniable  godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it 
is  that  sin  reveals  itself  as  sin.  This  great  church-teacher,  who 
in  many  respects  most  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augus- 
tin,  is  to  be  compared  with  him  also  in  this  particular, — since 
without  any  doubt  he  had  had  occasion  to  learn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent,  rude  nature  to  the  god- 
like spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature  and  grace. 
Though  wo  know  less  about  his  early  development  than  we  do 
about  Augustin's,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  cha- 
racter, as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only 
after  many  an  inward  struggle  he  could  attain  to  peace ; — and 
t]ie  reaction  of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character 
doubtless  furnished  occasion  for  many  an  after-conflict.*     But 

■  Dg  aniiiu,  e.  10  ud  c.  19. 

'  Tndoi  uiinuB  tndai  peccsti. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

*  Quid  feslinat  ionocens  aU»  ad  remiiBioneai  peccBtorem.      De  b>pt.  c.  IS. 

'  Thus  we  hear  him  speiking  ont  of  ihe  falncsa  of  his  inoer  eEperieneo,  when  ia  his 
work,  written  in  praise  of  the  Christitui  Tirtoe,  palUnct,  he  sa;*.  c.  1 :  "  Its  migerrimiu 
ego  semper  sger  caloribns  impatieDtiae,  quam  non  ubtlneo  patieatia:  sanitatem,  et  soa- 
pirem  el  invocem  et  pororcm  neceaae  est,  CDm  recordor  eC  in  raeiE  imbecillilatlB  conteni- 
platiano  digero,  bonsm  fidei  Taletndineio  et  doniinica  disciplioiB  saniUiteni,  non  laciU 
CDiqoam,  nisi  patientia  idsiduat,  provenlre." 
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equally  mighty  was  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  undwlyiog  god- 
like principle  in  his  sturdy,  inartificial  nature.  "  The  corruption 
of  nature,"  Le  says,'  "is  a  second  nature,  vhich  has  its  own  god 
and  father,  even  tlie  author  of  the  corruption  himself ;  so  that 
goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in  the  soul ;  that  original, 
that  godlike  and  genuine  thing,  which  is  its  proper  nature.  For 
that  which  is  from  God  is  not  so  much  extinguished  as  obscured ; 
for  it  can  bo  obscured,  since  it  is  not  God  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, since  it  is  of  God.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is 
interposed,  continues  to  exist,  though  it  may  not  be  transmitted, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  object ;  so  goodness  in  the  soul,  when 
suppressed  by  evil,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  eril  to  suppress 
it,  either  remains  wholly  inactive,  its  light  being  hid ;  or  else  bursts 
through  in  fVeedom,  where  it  is  given  it  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that 
some  are  very  good  and  others  very  bad ;  and  yet  all  souls  are  of 
the  same  stock ;  thus,  too,  there  is  something  good  in  the  very  worst, 
and  something  bad  in  the  very  best ;  since  God  alone  is  without 
sin,  and  as  man,  Christ  alone  without  sin,  since  Christ  is  also  God. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  original 
goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure  presentiments,  aud  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness.  For  this  reason  no 
soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the  seeds  of  goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  Tertullian,  that  as  be  laid  pecu- 
liar stress,  because  he  was  a  Montanist,  on  the  unusual  psycholo- 
gical phenomena  presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life, 
on  the  miraculous  element  in  the  charismata ;  *  so,  too,  where  he 
is  led  to  speak  of  man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing 
up  such  eccentric  appearances  as  the  manifestation  of  a  natural 
power  of  divination,  as  indications  of  the  indestructible,  godlike 
element  in  human  nature.' 

He  was  led  still  further  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views, 
not  only  in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  anything  ori- 

'  De  aiiinia,  o.  41. 

*  The  diatinctioD  betireen  Ihit  natural  bculcj  of  divinstion  and  prophec/  m  ■  cbi- 
Tunut  ia  atated,  de  uiinii,  a.  2!:  DmDatio  iaterdniD,  aeposiU,  que  iier  Dei  gradjunob* 
Tsnit  ei  praphelia. 

*  Da  raniu  aninue.     We  lew^  what  were  the  oontenta  of  thii  book  from  hii  work 
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ginally  godlike  in  the  soul,  but  also  in  his  diepnte  with  Heijne-' 
genes.  On  this  latter  occasion  he  wrote  a  work,  vhich  has  not 
come  down  to  as,  on  the  descent  of  aouls.  Hcrmogenes  had 
combated  the  theory  of  a  hcaTonly  descent  of  the  soul,  of  the  in- 
breathing into  it  of  a  divine  particle,  by  which  theory  the  divine 
was  subjected  to  a  mar,  to  a  stain,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  tracing  to  this  soul,  at  the  same  time,  the 
origin  of  evil.'  He  thinks  himself  bound  to  suppose  in  matter, — 
that  inorganic  stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  creation, — not  only 
something  akin  to  the  corporeal  world  which  is  produced  ont  of 
it,  but  also  something  akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed 
oat  of  it.  The  wild  motion  in  it  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the 
Bonl,  and  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul.'  As  God,  by  his 
organising  infiuences,  produced  the  corpore^  world  out' of  the 
chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the  soul  out  of  the  chaotic  principle  of 
motion.*  Taking  hia  position  on  this  ground  of  materialism,  he 
hence  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that  any  point  of  union 
was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original  element  of  the  human 
soul  akin  to  the  divine.  Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild  chaotic 
principle  of  motion,  not  overcome;  just  as  he  would  regard  what- 
ever was  hateful  in  the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
chaos.  Also  in  Satan  and  eril  spirits,  he  believed  probably  that 
he  saw  the  reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion. 
Souls  needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to 
God,  and  imparted  to  them  by  tho  redemption  and  by  regenera- 
tion, in  order  to  be  enabled  to  vanquish  the  evil  element  growing 
out  of  their  ori^n.  Tertullian  defended,  as  he  himself  affirms,* 
against  Hermogenes,  the  free  will,  as  an  original  property  of  the 
sonl,  and  indestructible,  ^e  might  thence  infer,  that  Hermogenes 
regarded  the  participation  in  tho  redemption,  and  in  the  divine 

'  Dnm  incradibile  eat,  spirinmi  Dei  in  delictum  et  moz  id  jadicimn  deTenire,  ei  ma- 
teria potin*  inima  credatnr  qaam  ez  Dei  epiriiu.  De  inima,  c.  II.  TertDUim  con- 
tendi,  OD  llie  contrary,  that  the  •onl  a  derired.  Dot  ftoiD  the  spiritne  Dei,  bat  Ima  the 
flatiu  Dei ;  that  it  waa  not  the  euence  of  Ood,  but  0DI7  loinetbing  imparled  immediilclj 
by  tbe  Spirit  of  Ood — lometbiDg  id  afBnitj  with  that  epirit,  which  reaided  in  llie  >odI. 

■  The  incorparale  in«anditiu  motoi  materia.     Air.  HBrmagenem,  e.  36. 

■  Camp.  Um  pauagB  from  PIittai«h,  cited  au  p.  GS,  reUlire  to  ■  lonl  nnited  originally 
with  the  chaos. 

*  Ifiaaae  nolui  rl  niiriftwio  naloralitot,  jam  et  Mardoni  oelendimua  et  Hcnnt^ni. 
De  anima,  c  21. 
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life  originally  alicu  from  the  soul,  as  not  conditioned  by  the  self- 
dotermin'ation  of  tho  free  will ;  that  he  did  not  consider  faJtb  as 
proceeding  from  that  Bovtrce ;  but  derived  everything  here  alike 
from  the  unconditional  divine  influence  and  election ;  and  he  vould 
thus  belong  among  the  first  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an  tmcon- 
ditioncd  predetermination,  and  of  an  unconditioned,  irresistible 
I  grace.  The  logically  consistent  development  of  his  principles  might 
certainly  lead  to  such  reaults ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  mate- 
rial origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  union  for  grace,  there 
seems  necessarily  to  follov,  as  from  the  theory  of  an  absolute  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  such  a  result  from  these  premises.  Yet 
vo  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Hermogenes, 
to  be  able  to  affirm  with  any  certainty,  that  such  was  the  connec- 
tion of  his  ideas.  From  the  thesis  wo  cannot  argue  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  antithesis ;  for  it  is  possible  that  TertalUan  may  have 
been  led,  simply  on  the  ground  tbat  Hermogenes  denied  the  ori- 
ginal existence  of  anything  akin  to  God  in  the  soul,  to  maintain 
this  against  him,  together  with  all  Uie  marks  and  characters  be< 
longing  thereto,  among  which  he  reckoned  also  the  free  will,  with- 
out HermogenoB  haring  wholly  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will ; 
just  as  TertuUian  does  in  fact  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  free 
will  against  Marcion,  while  yet  wo  do  not  know  that  Marcion  ever 
denied  it.'  At  all  events,  Hermogenes  denied  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  regarded  immortality  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tho  new  divine  life  imparted  by  Christ ;  hence  he  con- 
sidered believers  only  to  bo  immortal.  All  evil  —  evil  spirita, 
and  men  who  have  not  become  partakers  of  the  dirine  life — were 
finally  to  be  resolved  into  the  matter  from  whence  they  originally 
sprang.' 

Against  this  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  then,  TertuUian  main- 
tained, "  that  the  souls,  sprung  from  that  first  soul  which  arose 

'  We  must  here  remarlc,  \ij  wiy  of  supplement,  that,  in  Marcion'a  ajilem,  tfau  point 
■till  remeiDS  undecided.  For  the  same  reuous,  aa  in  the  cue  of  HermogenM,  luch  an 
hjpotliena  would  perfectl/  accord  with  his  ijitflm  slso,  end  it  would  moreOTSr  hinno- 
mie  well  with  hU  ultn-Peulinism.  Bat  the  prominent  place  which  be  givM  ta  God's 
patenul  love,  and  the  mannei'  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrar]'  conduct  of  the  Ood 
of  the  Old  Testament,  accusing  him  of  having  eompauion  on  some,  and  hardening  the 
hearts  of  others,  lesTS  it  quite  improbable,  tliat  Maioiou  ought  tc 
adTOcate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestinalion. 

>  Vid.  Theudorot.  fab.  Iiieret.  i.  c  19. 
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immediately  from  the  breath  of  God,  are  immortal,  endowed  with 
fVeo  will,  in  posBession  of  a  faculty  of  diTination : — evident  aigns 
of  their  heavenly  origin."' 

He  considered  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  human  nature  «a 
one  and  the  same  work  of  God,  a  work  good  in  itself;  and  every- 
thing contrary  to  reason  in  it,  therefore,  as  but  a  consequence  of 
that  original  schism  which  grew  out  of  the  first  sin.  The  division 
whieli  Plato  makes  of  the  soul  into  the  Xtyndt  and  aXv/n  he 
was  willing  to  admit ;  thoo^  not  in  respect  to  the  original,  but 
only  in  respect  to  the  corrupted  human  nature.' 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  concenung  the  different  f^damental 
principles  of  human  nature,  according  to  which  they  maintained 
that  a  hylic  or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  one,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  could 
never  be  convnled  into  a  material  one — to  this  doctrine  Tertul- 
liaa  opposed  the  almighty  pow^  of  grace  and  the  mutability  of 
the  human  will.  When  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  a 
good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  replies  to  them  :  "  If  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood 80,  then  God  cannot  r^se  up  fVom  the  stones  children  to 
Abraham ;  then  tho  generation  of  vipers  cannot  bring  forth  fruits 
to  repentance ;  and  the  apostle  was  misti^en,  when  he  wrote, 
'  Te  also  were  sometimes  darkness,'  and '  We  also  were  once  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,'  and  *  Ye  were  once  among  these ; 
but  now  are  ye  washed.'  But  will  the  declarations  of  the  holy 
Scripture  contradict  one  another !  No ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not 
bring  f<Hth  good  fniit,  tmlett  it  be  grafted ;  aad  the  good  tree 
will  bring  forth  evil  fhiit,  unless  it  be  cultivated  ;  and  th^  stones 
will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  be  formed  to  the  faith 
of  Abraham ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  when  they  have  di^rged  the  poison  of 
wickedness.  These  effects  divine  grace  can  produce ;  which,  of 
a  truth,  is  mightier  than  the  nature  to  which  the  free  will  within 
us  ie  subjected.     As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  thing  and  suscep- 

'  Animam  Da  flata  luUm,  iminortaleiii,  libenun  Rrbicrii  damimtriceni,  diTuiBtrieem. 
Daanim*,  e.2S. 

'  Da  animi,  16.  NstonJe  euim  ralumab  crodaDdom  est,  quod  uiinuB  a  prhnordio 
nt  ingenilam  a  roJuina/i  ridelioet  anctora ;  irrationals  autem  pocterioi  iDtelligeiiduin, 
ipaam  iUud  truugrcenonii  admtiaum  atqne  (qnod)  exiads  inateirerit  in  aniina,  ad  initar 
jam  Daturaliutia,  quia  aUtim  in  natiine  primordio  aticedJt. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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tible  of  change,  bo  the  naturo  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  this 
turns.'"  One  might  uaderstand  the  above  remittkablo  passage, 
as  if  CTcn  at  this  early  period  Tertutlian  would  attribute  to  graco 
an  irresistibly  attractiTo  power  orer  the  corrupted  will  of  man  ; 
one  might  say  ho  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  necessity,  to  the  affirmation  of  a 
complete  moral  want  of  susceptibility  in  the  case  of  certain 
natures ;  but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-transforming  principle 
of  grace.  Montanism  might  easily  result  in  giving  the  utmost 
prominence  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  divine  power,  and 
in  reducing  the  free  will  to  a  blind  passive  instrument.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  authorized  by  the  connection  to  give  the  lan- 
guage such  an  interpretation.  For  Tcrtullian,  according  to  the 
context,  is  only  intending  to  prove,  that  grace,  through  its 
inworking  agency  on  the  corrupted  nature,  could,  by  virtue  of  the 
free  will,  impart  to  it  a  higher  power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and 
thus  transform  it  to  something  else ;  and  we  are  bound  in  justice 
to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  best  accords  with  other 
explanations  that  Tertullian  gives  concerning  the  tVec  will.  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  the  whole 
pecnliar  tendency  lying  at  the  root  of  Montanism  must  have  been, 
to  cause  that  the  power  of  grace  should  be  magnified  ;  but  even 
Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  the  momenta 
which  belong  together  in  Christianity,  and  giving  supremacy  to 
one  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Even  Montanism  was 
far  f^om  any  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining  grace, 
operating  with  irresistible  power  on  the  conversion  of  man  gene- 
rally. *  That  it  did  not  look  upon  the  agency  of  grace  generally 
as  being  of  this  kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  it  re- 
garded  this  kind  of  gracious  agency  connected  with  bare  passivity 
on  the  part  of  man,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, — as  an 
extraordinary  thing ; — supposed  it  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
phets. Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  everything 
depends  solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human  conduct 
— such  extraordinary  virtuoB  as  could  be  regarded  only  in  the 

I  Use  ertt  via  diviiue  gntae,  potentiar  atiqne  natura,  habena  in  nobia  labjaceDlem 
libi  libtrain  ubitrii  potcBtalem,  qiue  com  ait  et  ipoa  naloTalu  atque  motsbilia,  quoqno 
vartitnr,  natara  conTCrtitiir.     Da  anima,  c.  SI. 
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light  of  free  gifts  of  divine  grace,  whicli  Ood  imparts  to  each 
individual  as  he  pleases.'  But  this  very  circumstance,  of  his 
ascribing  the  whole  to  the  action  of  grace  alone  only  in  such 
extraordinary  cases,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  ho  did  notconsider 
this  as  the  general  law  which  governed  the  evolution  of  the  Cbris- 
tJaii  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  conclude  from 
such  a  declaration  of  Tertullian,  that  he  was  already  a  Montanist 
when  he  so  expressed  himself;  for,  in  this  particular  reference, 
our  general  remark  will  find  its  application,  Uiat  Mootanism  is  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  the  extreme  point  of  tendencies  and  modes 
of  thinking  which  were  already  in  existence. 

fiut  a  directly  opposite  view  to  this  rosnlted  of  itself  from  the 
process  of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Accordingly 
Clement  combated,  vrithout  meaning  to  do  so,  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
North-African  Cburch,  liaving  in  his  eye  simply  the  Crnostic 
dualism,  which  represented  birth  to  be  a  work  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  children  have  sinned, 
or  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when  they  are  chai^eable  with 
no  actions  of  their  ovra  1 " '  The  question  here  related  to  the 
explanation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the 
North-African  Church  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrino  of 
inherited  sin — Job  xiv.  4  ;  Ps.  li.  7.*  Clement  referred  such  and 
mmilar  passages  to  the  natural  ignorance  of  man  in  reference  to 
God  and  divine  things,  to  the  power  of  sinful  habits.'  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  fall  from  a  state  of  moral  purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma,* 
above  quoted,  he  opposed  the  assertion,  that  the  first  man  was 
not  created  perfect,  but  with  the  capacity  for  virtue ;  *  so  that  its 
cultivation  and  application  depended  on  himself.     He  yielded  to 

'  Qaod  boDorum  quorundam  aiegli  at  malornm  intolenbilii  nutgnttado  eat,  ut  kd 
etpunda  et  pneaUnd*  et,  sola  grad&  dirime  inspirMionif  opentor.  Nsmqaod  oiaiime 
boaum,  id  nwxime  penei  Denni ;  oeo  alius  id  qiuiD  qui  poisidet,  diapeiuat,  at  cniqae 
dignetnr.     Ds  ptttientia,  c  1. 

*  Strom.  1.  iii.  1  453  st  469. 

'  Bee  Cfpnui'i  colleetion  of  proob  from  the  Scriptaree  of  tha  doctrinea  of  ikich  and 
monit,  TeatimoDior.  I.  uL  e.  54. 

*  Iim/ils  li  m/tMfTti>i.ii.  Ti(  ■-{«-■(  U  ytwirtM  igtii,  »*f  i-t  ^n  ti  yiwnu^i, 
mw%it,mt  tAyu.    Btrom.  I.  iii.  f.  469. 

'  See  above,  p.  S78. 

*  'Ev.TiAiiM  t;Ji  «il>  mnta  -nt  iprSi.     Strom.  1.  vi.  (.  662. 
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tbe  enticemeats  of  Bensual  pleasure  in  that  childhooil  of  his  being, 
ax  it  wae  for  him  to  decide  according  to  his  ovd  free  choice.' 
While  many  Gnostics  made  the  fall  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
first  man,  yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity,  whereby  both  himself  and  his 
entire  postenty  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  uXq  ;  Clement, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man's  guilt  to  consist  simply  in 
this,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  suitable  penod  appointed  by 
God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impulse.*  Thus  he  might  regard 
that  power  of  the  sensnous  appetites  over  the  spirit  aa  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  ^sobedience — might  suppose,  that  by  tbe 
guilt  of  man  the  sway  of  sense  became  continually  stronger,  while 
still,  howeTer,  it  continued  to  depend  on  man's  will  to  resist  its 
entdcements.  We  perceive  the  inSnence  of  the  ideas  which  had 
foimd  their  way  into  his  mind  through  his  j^losophical  educa- 
tion, in  the  inclination  he  manifests  to  refer  back  evil  to  the 
power  of  sense ;  and  accordingly  he  most  refer  redemption  and 
regeneration  miunly  to  the  end  of  providing  a  way  for  the  soul  to 
partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  delivered  from  these  foreign 
elements.  "  It  is  not  without  special  grace,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  alofl  on  wings,  afler  having 
laid  aside  every  weight,  so  as  to  unite  itself  with  its  kindred 
element."*  This  was  the  important  thing  with  Clement,  to 
recognise  both  the  need  in  which  the  free  will  stood  of  assistance, 
and  also  the  fact  that  grace  was  conditioned  on  its  efibrts,  and 
was  designed  to  meet  its  deficiencies.  On  this  point  he  thus 
expresses  himself:*  "  When  man  seeks  by  bis  own  efforts  and 
practice  to  free  himself  from  the  power  of  bis  passions,  he  effects 
nothing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal  and  earnestness, 
thai  he  gains  the  victory,  by  the  accessory  power  of  God  ;  for 
God  bestows  bis  Spirit  on  willing  souls.     But  when  they  remit 


^  Umftynt  irJu/iliiH  t  wmTi.  Gemant,  like  PUla,  ngudstl  the  serpent  u  ■  Efmbol 
of  itni.    Piotrapt.  f.  69. 

■  Tdxu  WH  iTftXatimt  rn  ui;>r  rif  Wf^rtrXirrtu.  Strom.  L  iii.  £  466.  'En- 
«Ww».  Awmf  S  r(ttin,>  f.  It,  .i«  «f »./r.,,  irirj  rMf^x''""'-     L.  c.  f.  470. 

mtf'"  *  *'X\  »•  ri  PfH,T  inrdt^in  >■!  IrAXirm  t$  royynu.    L.  a  1.  T.  t  538. 
•  QuU  dives  b>It.  c.  31. 
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their  desire,  tlie  Spirit,  vbicb  Ood  beBtowg,  also  vitltdraws.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping  and  indolent,  bnt 
the  violent  take  it  by  force."  He  was  too  strongly  fettered  to  this 
dogmatic  interest,  too  little  capable  of  moving  ont  of  the  circle  of 
his  snbjective  notions,  rightly  to  understand,  ont  of  its  own  self, 
particularly  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine — as  appears,  for  example, 
in  his  remarkably  tortuous  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  i.  21 ;  where 
the  last  words,  according  to  him,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  question, 
but  thus  :  It  was  not  God  who  made  the  wisdom  of  this  world 
foolishness,  but  it  became  foolishness  through  the  guilt  of  man.* 

Quite  peculiar  to  himself  on  this  subject  is  also  the  system  of 
Origen.  We  have  observed,  that  he  was  attached  to  a  spiritually 
conceived  theory  of  emanation,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who 
would  account  for  the  difference  among  rational  creatures,  partly 
by  a  natural  law  regulating  the  graduated  evolution  of  life  proceed- 
ing from  God,  partly  by  their  derivation  from  different  fundamental 
principles.  Origen  sought  to  trace  all  differences  to  moral  freer- 
dom.  God,  as  the  absolute  unity,  he  taught,  can  only  be  a  source 
of  unity.  So  far  as  all  existence  springs  from  him,  the  unity  of 
his  own  essence  must  reveal  itself  therein.  No  difference,  no 
manifoldness,  can  spring  from  him.  It  would,  moreover,  be  incon- 
BiBtent  with  his  love  and  justice,  not  to  bestow  on  all  his  creatures 
the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness.*  God  therefore 
is  to  be  originally  contemplated  as  the  fountain  of  a  world  of 

'  Siroin,  lib.  i.  f.  313. 

*  Ritter,  Id  hla  Cbriitlichea  PhilaupUe,  Bd.  i.  8.  317,  munUias,  lh>t  at  the  foun- 
datioii  of  OrigBD'i  doetrine  lia  the  llioaght,  "  that  crpjited  ipirtls  in  the  ODtut  did  not 
actiwllj  parttke  of  the  good  uid  of  tbe  perfect,  but  had  liinplj  recei-Ted  the  bonlt;  Ibr 
■11  gi»d.  Their  oonnate  perfectian  conusled  in  thii."  Dnt  nch  a  thought  would 
certainly  implj  the  nolioa  of  a  deielapment  &om  a  lower  atige, — a  prosreseire  and 
graduated  moTsment  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and  it  ia  evident  how  nlterly 
tbii  new  cluhea  with  the  BTitem  of  Origen.  Origeo  doee  in  tmtli  conceits  the  per- 
fect u  the  original  itate ; — tneei  all  imperfeetioa  to  a  bll,  invoWing  guilt  becanw  it 
WM  am  act  of  lieadom  ;  and  regard*,  at  the  final  and,  the  realoration  of  the  original 
itate,  and  not  the  complete  dcTelapment  of  the  capaciliei  beitowed  at  the  creation. 
Thi)  aimplj  ia  the  thoogbt  \jmg  at  Ihg  basiii  of  hu.a7etem,^that  the  ratianal  epirit 
ahonld  maintain,  bj  freedom  ai  its  property,  the  perfection  bestowed  on  it  alraadj  bj 
the  creatioo  ;  and,  having  lost  it,  ihonld  recover  it  again  by  Ereedoni :  that  the  fellow- 
■hip  with  Ood,  the  aonroe  of  all  good  in  the  rational  creature,  ii  not  coercive,  but  ean 
be  preierred  only  by  virtne  of  a  free  appropriation,  and  ean  be  acquired  again  only  by 
tbe  lame  meani.  Thii  ia  among  the  point!,  too,  which  cMenlially  dlMingniah  the  doo* 
trine  of  Origee  from  that  of  ClemcnL 
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Spirits,  allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  in  thmr  cOmmnnion  with 
him,  the  memberB  of  which  were  all  homogeneous  and  equal.  In 
the  second  book  of  his  work  ^ngJ  &ix^y,  he  so  expresses  himself 
as  if  he  considered  not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure  of  powers 
and  of  blessedness,  but  all  differences  in  individual  existence  gene- 
rally, as  a  thing  wEich  was  not  original,  but  which  resulted  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  difference  in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will. 
According  to  this,  Origen  would  bare  held  the  original  creation 
to  be  one  of  beings  perfectly  equal  and  only  numerically  different ; 
and  would  bare  regarded  all  indindual  peculiarities  as  a  conse- 
quence of  CBtrangement  from  God,  A  very  narrow  conception  of 
the  creation,  we  must  allow,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  infinitie  being 
of  God  ;  but  in  a  characteristic  manner  does  Origen  here  shew 
bow,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnosticism  and  Flatonism,  by  which  he 
was  at  other  times  goremed,  the  Christian  point  of  riew,  though 
but  partially  seized^  by  him,  predominates  in  bis  way  of  thinking, 
and  how  he  places  over  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural  neces- 
sity the  moral  point  of  view,  as  the  highest;  position  by  which 
flTerything  else  must  be  determined." 

Already  in  Origen's  predecessor,  Clement,  it  may  be  percciTed 
how  the  pushing  to  an  extreme  of  one  Christian  momentum,  the 
doctrine  of  freedom,  seized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,— the 
pushing  of  this  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  in  opposition  to  the 
Grnostic  distinction  of  natures,  could  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that 
is,  where  he  supposes  it  necessary  to  ascribe  whatever  there  was 
which  distingnished  the  apostles  from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar 
nature  bcctowcd  on  them  by  God,  but  all  to  the  merit  of  the 
right  direction  of  their  own  will.  According  to  his  opinion,  they 
did  not  become  such,  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  such  by  God  ; 
but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God,  because  he  foreknew 
what  they  would  become  by  the  direction  of  their  own  will.  In 
proof  of  this  position,  Clement  adduces  the  fact,  that  Judas  Isco- 
riot  was  also  one  among  the  apostles,  that  Matthias,  in  consider- 

1  The  importince  of  th«  tree  will,  as  conDMletl  with  til  aiuritinl  deTeiopmeiit,  Origen 

deacribes  in  tlie  falloviDg  wordi :  'Bri  ftii  wta  riitimt  «  nfi  riit  mW'iai  rn  itifi- 

^,  .Jt,'..  tx"  '"  f'V  '"i  >'!•"  «  ft"  J  I'  *•'!  frmli  ■nyx'in"-  In  M«ttll.  T. 
xiii.  §  36. 
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atioo  of  hia  worUiiDesB,  was  afterwards  received  into  the  nnmbor 
of  the  apoatlea  in  t>la«e  of  Judaa.'  It  was  only  necessary  to 
carry  out  Una  one-sided  yiow, — which  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predetermination  and  dtiioe  docreee, 
and  by  which  the  significance  of  any  distinction  of  nature  given 
by  creation  itself  was  utterly  denied,  and  everything  here  derived 
solely  from  moral  worth, — to  iU  legitimate  consequences,  in  order 
to  bo  driven  on  from  the  position  of  Clement,  to  the  system  which 
Ortgen  carried  to  its  completion. 

It  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  that  at  some  Ut«r  period, 
Origen  retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other  immature 
ideas  which  he  had  brought  to  view  in  that  work  of  speculative 
dt^matiam.  At  least  he  says,  in  a  passage  belonging  to  a  later 
work,'  that  tbo  Son  of  God  is  the  universal  brightness  of  God's 
glory,  bnt  that  scattered  beams  of  his  glory  were  spread  over 
the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no  created  being  conld 
conttun  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God ;  in  which  it  would  seem  to 
be  implied,  that  what  in  the  Logos  is  one  and  the  same,  unfolds 
itself  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of  spirits  into  aT^nifoIdness  of  in- 
dividual natures,  of  which  each  reflects  and  represents  the  glory 
of  God  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  so  that  only  the  collective  sum  of 
all  these  individuals  would  correspond  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
Logos.  This  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case,  if  Origen  had 
clearly  opened  out  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is  contained  in  tbo 
thought  which  he  ezprcsaed ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  if  he  ever 
did  this.  He  seems,  in  one  passage  of  the  same  commentary  on 
John,  from  which  the  passage  just  alluded  to  is  taken,  to  consider 
it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolution,  that  all  the  rational  beings 
conducted  back  by  the  Logos  to  a  perfect  communion  with  God, 
would  have  hut  one  common  employment, — that  of  tlio  intuition  of 
God ;  and  that,  fashioned  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
they  would  know  as  completely  what  the  Son  is,  as  at  present  only 
the  Son  has  known  the  Father.'     But  since,  according  to  the 

■  Otx  Ir,  Jh>  UMmr,}  yi,i/<i.t.  iwimku  a-nt  r.  fiwun  aU,,ui,  l*-i!  i  'I«3ai 
ifyXiyn  rJf  uvTHi,  iXi.'  »>iVi  Jm  iwirnXt.  •yiuttmi  UXiyi^ni  rfii  ni  ui  ri  rUn 
Hfttn/ima.     Strom.  1.  vL  f.  667. 

'  In  Joinn.  T.  xuii.  g  IB. 

'  Id  Joann.  T.  i.  8  16.  8«  jUm  the  pMWfia  inMiUb.  T.t  (2,  f.  207:  "TheQ 
the  righteom  will  dd  longer  ahine  in  diSerebt  wmji,  u  4t  the  beginning ;  but  ill  will 
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system  of  Oiigen,  ali  things  arc,  by  tbat  final  conBomtnation,'  to 
be  once  more  restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seeme  to  follow, 
according  to  the  aamo  syatfim,  that  such  a  state  of  equality  and 
unity  was  tho  one  which  originally  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further :  God  alone  ia  by  his  own  natnre 
good ;  all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to  be, 
good  only  by  virtue  of  th^r  fellowship  with  the  original  fonntain 
of  all  good,  the  Logos.  As  soon  as  the  desire  arises  in  any 
rational  bring  to  be  something  for  himself,  evil  exists.  "  What  has 
become  goodness,"  says  Origen,*  "  cannot  be  in  like  manaw  good 
as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  own  essence.  It  can  never  be 
wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  it«  preservation,  recrives  into 
himself  the  so-called  living  bread.  Whoever  fails  of  obtaining  it, 
fails  by  his  own  fault;  since  be  n^lects  to  partake  of  the  living 
bread  and  of  the  trne  water,  wherewith,  nourished  and  refreshed, 
the  wings  grow." '  Evil  is  the  oiily  thing  which  has  the  ground  of 
its  existence  in  itself,  and  not  in  God.  Which  therefore,  generally, 
is  grounded  in  no  being,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  tfflb  being,  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and 
no  objective  existence,  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.*     Hence 

■htna  like  one  anti  in  the  kingdgm  oT  thair  fatlier  ;  "  Mtlth.  ziii.  43.  (Trn  /UlXim 
.1  il  UIU  *«,.^.Wi.  .ijiin  i<mfift„,  i,  RMri  rif  it^ki,  iXXi  wi,n,  ,1,  iXi».)       Yet 

tliis  pisHige  of  Origen  could  be  anderatood  u  ceferring  bftrely  to  >□  eqiulitj  •>(  moral 
condition  and  bleaaedneas. 

>  The  iriMMr^rrMTH.  ■  e.  Cab.  I.  vi.  D.  44. 

*  An  allnaiDD  to  the  Ujith  in  Plata's  Phmdnia  nqiectinK  the  winga  of  the  aool. 

*  To  Ptalo'a  metapbjiieal  idea  of  /in  it  (acoordlDg  to  which,  if  we  get  >  clur  notion 
of  it,  BTil  ia  neoMur;  sa  a  limit  to  the  CToluCion  of  life ;  and,  oonsequentlj,  the  idea  of 
eiil,  aa  to  ita  moral  import,  is  Wrtually  annulled),  Origen  gave  more  of  a  moral  aignifi- 
eanee.  The  /«)  f>  here  is,  accoiding  to  hia  new,  rather  priratire  than  negative.  Bee  in 
Joann.  T.  ii.  §  7  :  Oi  /urlx—n,  ni  Strn,  ^irij;'"'  H  •■'  iy",  liJ-ij-^r  "»  •>"(  Xff"- 
»,t«i.-  .;  11  iw,rT(KfUrti  rSij  rii  .'.t«  ^iT.jiji.,  Tf  irrifirli.  t.S  Imi,  yiyinta  tin 
S,TU.  Hence  T  cuinot  admit  at  all  the  correclneaa  of  what  Rittet  saja  io  hii  Qeach- 
iehlo  der  Christlichen  Fhtloaophie.  Bd.  i.  %  624,  concerning  Origen's  tbeorr:  "A 
limitation  of  Ihii  sort,  in  which  created  apirlta  originallj  exiit,  might  perhaps  be  regarded 
by  Origen  aa  an  element  of  evil  or  impnritj  in  thom,  aince  he  conaidered  evil  generall7 
to  he  umply  a  defect  of  goodneM."  Bnch  a  view  i«  whotlj  at  variance  with  the  theory 
of  Origen,  who  thoaght  it  of  ao  mnch  importance  to  define  evil  aa  a  thing  which  has 
its  gronnd  in  no  nataral  neceaaity,  bnt  which  is  derivable  onlj  from  an  act  of  the  tna 
will.  The  notions  of  imperfection  and  of  moral  evil  are,  according  to  his  doctrine,  to 
be  carefollr  distingniahed.  Ood,  it  ia  true,  is  the  holy,  good  being,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  creature  on  be  ao  called  (see  T.  ii.  in  Matth.  %  10) ;  bnt  moral  evil  ia  not  an 
original  element,  bnt  is  to  be  traced  only  to  a  volnntary  apoatacy  hoia  Ood.     The  ^\ 
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.  lie  says :  "  The  asBertion  of  the  Gnoetics,  that  Satan  is  no  crea* 
ture  of  Ood,*  has  some  foundation  in  truth ;  namely,  to  this 
extent,  that  while  Satan  is  indeed  a  creature  of  God  in  respect  to 
hie  nature,  he  is  not  bo  as  Satan." ' 

The  will  of  the  Bpirits,  who  were  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  a 
divine  life,  baring  become  estranged  from  God,  the  original  unity 
was  now  dissoWed ;  a  disharmony  arose,  vhich  could  only  be 
restored  ba«k  to  unity  after  a  long  process  of  purification  and 
culture.  The  soul  of  the  world  is  nothing  other  than  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  able  to  combine  these  great  moral 
difierences  into  one  living  whole,  and  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a  higher  law.' 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  constituted 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had  become  in- 
capable of  the  purely  spiritual  divino  life,  might  be  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  thdr  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  their  cul- 
pable misery ;  that  the  craving  might  be  awakened  in  them  after 
a  restoration  of  their  fellowship  with  the  divine  Founttun  of  Good ; 
that  they  might  become  more  and  more  purified  by  conflict.  The 
matter  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world  is  the  undeter- 
mined element,  destitute  of  ail  properties,  which  receives  first, 
from  the  plastic  hand  of  Omnipotence,  a  certain  form  and  pressure, 
and  that,  varying  according  as  bodies  of  a  higher  or  lower  order, 
ethereal  or  more  gross,  in  manifold  gradations,  are  formed  out  of 
it.*  Thus  arise  manifold  gradations,  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
sensaouB,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fiallcn  beings.* 
There  exist  intelligences,  which  were  united  in  a  freer  manner 
n  ia  not  to  be  Gonridered  4a  >  defoct  cleiring  to  crwturelj  oxuteoce,  bat  u  a  valim- 
t>i7  alienMioD  from  the  «. 

'  Ses  P»rt  ii.  'In  Jouin.  T.  ii.  8  7.  '  n.(I  ifx".  1-  "■  c  1- 

*  In  the  trtXi  nir/in  u  to  be  dialiiigaiahed  IXn  lying  at  the  gronnd,  and  the  Xiyn 
i  >H'/t£f  ri,7  ZXnr.     In  JoBlln.  T.  19,  g  5. 

*  We  bers  encotinter  a  difficult  qntttion  ;  tii.  whether  Origan  anppoied,  that  Irom 
the  beginning  the  S;iii  also  wis  broDght  into  eiial«nce,  together  with  the  world  of  spirita, 
u  a  neceasary  limit  (or  the  crcalare,  ao  that  the  creaturely  apirit  mnat  of  necenilr  be 
alway*  provided  with  a  material  organiiation,  which,  carreapanding  onlj  to  the  alage 
of  moral  perfscllon,  wonld  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  order ;  or,  whether  he  traced  the 
BrM  origin  of  matter,  and  of  the  material  world  itaelf,  to  the  fall.  If  we  confined  oni- 
selTM  to  a  peaaige  in  the  worlt  in;!  itx'i',  we  ahonld  be  under  the  neceeeity  ot  eon- 
sidering  the  roimer  position  as  the  doctrine  o(  Origen.  The  remarkable  passaga  (L  ii. 
c  2,  g  2)  rnne  la  follows  :  "  Principeliter  qnidem  creatas  esae  rationales  natnras,  mate- 
rialem  Tero  snlatantiain  opinione  qnidem  et  intellectn  solum  separari  ab  eia  et  pro  ipus 
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with  an  organic  form  of  higher  character,  for  tho  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  the  other  fallen  spirits, — those  intel- 
ligences residing  in  tho  planets,'  which  administer  a  painful  ser- 
vice of  loTc,  yearning  after  the  time  of  the  universal  restoration, 
when,  lightened  of  this  burden,  they  should  be  raised  once  more 
to  a  state  of  existence,  emancipated  and  delivered  fh>m  all  that 
-the  earneBt  expectation  denoted  in  Bom.  viii.  19.* 


vel  poM  ipsu  eSecUm  videri,  sed  nnnqntm  sioe  ipu  «»  vel  Tiiiue  vel  vivera."  Froni 
this,  we  ihould  be  led  to  represent  the  sabjeet  u  Ritter  nadcratondi  it ;  nunelj.  that 
the  ooDceptian  of  matter  ariwB  rimplj  from  an  abstraction  of  the  sum-total  cotulitnting 
tlie  ereitiuel;  eiiiteuce  ;  that  it  ia  nothing  elae  than  the  objectiTe  conception  of  the 
limit  of  creature]/  eiisCence,  of  that  which  fonna  the  boundary  of  individiul  eiiatenM, 
— jnat  aa  the  I'Utoniata  taaght,  that  the  conception  of  matter  could  be  apprehended 
only  by  the  xiy4t  >i/it.  And  It  la  Tory  certain,  that  the  antithesis  between  body  and 
spirit  vanishes,  to  oar  approhenalon,  if  we  think  of  the  manifold  giadaUons  in  the  attri- 
butea  or  properlies  stamped  on  the  Skti,  and  by  abstractloD  go  back  to  iba  mideter- 
iniaed  somewhat  which  Ilea  at  the  groand  of  all  these  ;  fiinn  ri  uXmir,  tw  •rfirnrtn 
^■ToCuXXivrv.  iff  ifia(,it,f.  Id  Joann.  T.  ilii.  g  S9.  This  would  harmDnlie  with  his 
doctrine  coDCemtng  the  transfigored  organization  after  the  resurrectiDa,  rfhich  reoli 
doubtless  on  the  astne  general  fbondation,  and  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  traiia- 
fignred  ethereal  bodies  of  the  angela ;  ri  tii  iyylynt  lifufrm  ilH(im  id  •vymlii  ^i. 
In  Mattb.  T.  xtU.  g  30.  And  to  the  souls  of  the  planets,  ho  sscribes  a  »>»  mllif.,' 
■■1  im/MfiirMTir.  De  orst.  0.  T.  In  this  case,  we  must,  with  Ritter,  consider  that 
mode  of  eiprsMion  as  a  strictly  scientific  one,  to  which  everytbing  elae  in  the  sense  of 
Orlgen  should  be  referred.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  prodaction  of 
matter  which  ensued  at  some  later  period,  it  must  be  explained  as  a  caae  in  which  he 
descends  from  the  atrictly  scientific  position,  and  sccomniodates  himself  to  a  more 
popular  mode  of  thinking — leaves  the  position  of  the  ywini  (or  that  of  the  v-i'mt.  But 
we  very  much  donbt  whether  we  are  wananled  to  ascribe  to  Origen  a  specnlatiTe  theory 
of  this  aort,  so  rigidly  carried  out,  and  uniformly  adhered  to.  \Vb  cannot  believe  there 
ia  any  good  reason  for  explaining  all  his  assertions  belonging  to  a  later  period,  and 
seeming  to  contradict  what  is  here  affirmed,  aocording  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the 
work  rifl  ifx"i  Eor  it  is  plain,  how— in  the  caae  of  a  man  in  whose  mode  of  thinking 
speculative  elements,  borrowed  from  other  quarters,  and  derived  from  Christianity, 
came  together— he  might  easily  be  led  to  retract,  at  some  later  period,  many  thinga 
which  he  had  presented  in  this  first  essay  at  a  specalative  syslem  of  doctrines.  In  this 
work  itself,  be  rather  puts  down  the  matter  as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it  with 
confidence.  In  Joann.  T.  i.  §  17, — where,  indeed,  he  also  eipresaea  himaalf,  not  in  a 
positive  manner,  but  in  the  form :  >iniyair>r  iwirrirai  iJ, — he  distinguishes  from  every 
corporeal  existence,  even  from  every  free  connection  with  an  organiaation  of  trans- 
figured  mould,  an  Ss\ii  nirrj  lui  it^fimni  lui,  as  the  original  one.  And  in  Joann. 
T.  six.  g  5,  he  opposes  this  later  formed  corporeal  world  to  the  ■•'r^t  mrii,  subsist- 
ing  alone  ;  'AXXa  hS  i  iimnfiiHi  nitfut  iiiKtl  yuiftirn  !ii  niit  llfi/JlTH  VII  1'bA.H> 
l^inil  rirm  ftU  r^ii  Im^fam,  iTnnf  ih  ir^ivil,  it  ft'u  •■;■(  ri  iHJ^m  XXI  va  itrftmrm, 
ur*  ii'ni,  ti  rim  rZ  rirf  Srtw  rj  r(ii  n  iifmm  rryifiVu.  And  he  aaya,  that  lbs 
fermatioD  of  tho  mV^f  iwAw  is  described  not  without  reason  as  a  uvuCiX*. 
'  See  above,  p.  77.  »  Soo,  e.  g,  de  Martyr.  1 7. 
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According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  these  higher  intelligences  owe  it 
to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to  their  own  merit,  that  they  occupy 
this  elevated  rank  in  the  creation ;  that  they  are  united  in  this 
(ner  manner  with  the  corporeaJ  worid,  and  hare  received  such  an 
o^anization  of  hi^er,  transfigured,  more  ethereal  mould.  The 
question  may  now  arise,  did  Origen  regard  these  beings  as  those 
which  had  no  share  in  the  first  fall,  but,  by  reason  of  their  unal- 
terable fidelity  to  the  Creator,  had  entitled  themselves  to  this 
place  in  the  uniTerse  ?  In  tlus  case,  he  wonid  suppose  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  free  direction  of  their  oirn*will,  some  among  the 
rational  existences  had  persevered  in  goodness,  others  swerved 
from  it ;  but  that  those  also  who  had  remained  steadfast  must 
enter  into  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  corporeal  world,— not 
as  though  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  because  they  chose  to 
subject  themselves  to  this  connection,  in  order  to  subserve  the  good 
of  the  other  fallen  beings.  Hence  the  more  do  they  long  for  that 
period  when,  the  end  of  the  universal  purification  having  been 
attained,  they  too  shall  be  released  from  this  burdensome  service. 
Or  perhaps — and  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  work  -rt^l  &gx^ 
are  certainly  more  favourable  to  this  view  of  the  matter— Origen 
considered  these  intelligences,  not  as  those  who  had  remained 
wholly  unafiected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  crcaturely  exist- 
ence, bnt  simply  as  those  which  had  taken  the  least  sliai-e  in  it, 
and  which  then,  by  virtue  of  this  their  direction  of  will,  whereby, 
at  least,  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest,  obtained 
this  position  in  the  universe.  But  if  this  is  his  train  of  thought, 
Origen  takes  away  from  free  will  with  one  hand,  what  he  gives  to 
it  with  the  other ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  fr%e  will  no  longer  con- 
.  stitutes  the  difTerenco  between  the  beings  who  persevered  in  good- 
ness and  those  who  fell  from  it,  bnt  only  between  those  who 
deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  extent ;  and  moral  evil  appears 
in  this  case  as  something  necessary  in  the  creaturely  existence, — 
at  least  in  a  certain  degree, — as  a  necessary  point  of  trauBition. 

We  see  bdVire  us  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  course -of  the 

world,  which  embraces  in  it  all  moral  diversities,  together  with  all 

the  consequences  thence  resulting,  up  to  their  entire  removal  at  the 

general  consaomiatiou  : — hence  our  defective,  limited  Theodicee.' 

From  die  doctrine  of  Origen  it  necessarily  followed,  tliat  human 

,  '  Hanil.  iT.iii  Jn.  1 1. 
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souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher  spirita ;  tliat 
the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  between 
the  former  compared  with  each  other,  proceeded  only  from  a  diver- 
sity in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will  of  the  several  individuals ;  tliat 
accordingly  all  sonU  are  fallen  heavenly  beings.  All  conscioaa- 
ness  in  time,  which  moves  between  the  antitheais  of  subject  and 
object,  and  the  underatanding  which  is  directed  to  things  finite, 
only  grev  out  of  the  estrangement  fi?om  that  anity  of  the  divine 
life,  which  is  the  life  of  immediate  intuition  ;  and  it  is  the  soul's 
destination  that,  after  having  become  purified,  it  should  rise  once 
more  to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  immediate  intuition 
of  God ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  life  of 
the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  that  heavenly  fire,  that  the  soul 
should  be  onco  more  transfigured  into  spirit.' 

His  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is  opposed  to_  the 
doctrine  of  the  CreaHoniaU,  who  taught  that  each  individual  Boul 
ia  formed  by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God — a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  him  irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of  God, 
which  extend  equally  to  all  his  creatures — -and  also  to  TertuUian's 
traduction  system— a  doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  too  crass  and 
sensual.  That  he  might  hold  on  upon  hia  peculiar  specnlative 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  souls  without  seeming  to  interfere 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  insisted,  as  he  had  done  in 
defending  his  theory  of  a  creation  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
this  temporal  world,  that  these  were  points  which,  by  the  church 
doctrine,  had  been  left  undecided. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of  human 
nature,  he  could  expreas  himself  precisely  after  the  same  manner 
with  the  teachers  of  the  North-African  Church  ;  he  could  speak 
of  a  mystery  of  the  birth,'  owing  to  which  every  individual  that 
cornea  into  the  world  needs  purification  ;  and  iu  defence  of  this 
he  might  appeal  to  the  same  texts  of  Scripture  which  were  adduced 
by  others  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  had  only 
to  trace  this  condition  of  human  nature  to  another  source ;  namely, 


c.  8.    Conipsre  ihe  aimiUr  view  of  tlio  Gnostics  «bove. 
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to  the  personal  gnilt  of  each  falleo  heavenly  epirit,  in  an  earlier 
state  of  existence.  And  r^naequently  this  comi[>tton  could  not, 
according  to  Origen's  theory,  be  the  same  in  all ;  hnt  the  degree 
of  it  depended  on  the  degree  of  the  earlier  goilt.  Althongh  he 
considered  Adam  to  bo  a  true  historical  person,  yet  he  could 
r^^rd  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  tlie  first  incarnate  soul 
which  had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of  existence.  Like  the 
Gnostics,  be  must  give  a  symbolical  explanation  to  the  narratire 
concerning  F&radise ;  which  he  represented  as  the  Bymbol  of  a 
higher  spiritual  world,  Adam  being  the  type  of  mankind  at  large, 
of  all  fallen  soale.' 

In  his  work  ngl  agx^'i  Origen — agreeing  here  too  with  the 
Fiatonists  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics — had  admitted  the  doc- 
trine, at  least,  as  one  which  could  not  be  directly  disprored,  that 
fallen  souls  might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  down  even  to 
the  bodies  of  brutes  *  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially  from 
the  Neo-Ratonic,  in  giving  predominance  to  the  moral,  teleological 
point  t^  view  peculiar  to  Christianity,  be  must  have  been  ultimately 
led,  as  this  point  of  view  became  more  clearly  fixed  in  his  mtnd, 
to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  such  a  transmigration  of  souls, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  that  end  of  purification  which  presup- 
poses the  continuance  of  consciousness.'  His  doctrine,  answering 
to  the  ethico-teleoloffical  point  of  view,  concerning  the  process  of 
the  soul's  purification  protecuted  to  the  result  of  its  final  reetara- 
tion,  forms  rather  Uie  direct  opposite  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  circle 
of  metempaychoees,  which  grew  oat  of  the  predominant  habit  of 
judging  spiritual  things  after  the  analogy  of  Nature.* 

Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallen  natnre  three 
principles,  tho  <Mg*ix6r,  the  ■4'u^ixjr,  and  the  ■X¥iu(i.arix6r ;  and  also 
supposed  three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human  nature 

'  e.  Cell.  1.  IT.  B  40  ;  Oix  iS'-i  <ri{j  Mi  ran.  In  wi^  Xxn  «-«  >i>»f  «!«  fir. 
■rrvH  Tif  Aitry  iJyii.  It  ia  r««oDciUbts  with  (hia,  that  Origen,  in  apeiliuig  ai  Adun 
on  Dthar  oocuioiu,  expnued  himMlf  wholl/  afttr  lie  nmnncr  of  lAt  ChurcA,  u  in 
JouiD.  T.  i.  g  23 ;  T.iiii.  3  SI.  H«  migiit  nndentud  Ihg  kngiuge  in  hii  own  nnia, 
espeoiali^  In  hontOia,  where  the  gjiotu  did  not  properly  belong.    Horn.  xir.  in  Jerein. 

<  See  tha  Qreek  Eragmeat,  w.  ifx-  L  i.  Orig.  ed.  de  U  Hue,  T.  i.  f.  7S. 

'  See  0.  Ceb.  L  iii.  o.  70,  u.  16,  in  Jersm.  where  he  ipeokt  of  metempaeyboau  in  a 
panboliotl  Mose,  arefnllj  guarding  against  the  miaoonception  which  would  arise  from 
*«Hw^  hii  language  litenliy . 

*  [VonVorbernohonderNaluianacltannngaiugehandsn  Annahme.] 
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correspODding  to  theso  principles.  But  he  differed  from  them  in 
one  essential  point.  A.6  he  acknowledged  all  human  soula  to  be 
the  same  in  kind,  bo  he  hold  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is 
possessed  of  the  same  principles ;  and  consequently  be  repre- 
aented  the  different  stages  as  resnlting,  not  from  any  original 
difference  of  natures,  bnt  from  the  predominance  of  some  one  or 
other  of  those  principles  occasioned  by  the  different  bent  of  the 
will.  The  spirit  (wiE/ux)  is  ihe  highest  element  in  man's  nature, 
that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby  man  is  connected 
with  a  higher  order  of  things — the  organ  through  which  alone  he 
is  capable  of  understanding  divine  things.  It  is  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  sin,  or  to  be  corrupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign. 
Nothing  evil,  nothing  but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.' 
It  can  retire  wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  only  through 
man's  guilt, — only  where  it  is  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and 
from  acting  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faculties 
of  the  BOttl,  of  the  worldly  temper.  In  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
says  concerning  an  opposition  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion — since  be  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in  man,  &a  contra- 
distinguished from  the  flesh, — the  active  principle  in  all  that  is 
good.*  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of  God  and  of 
conscience  against  ungodliness,  he  derives  from  this  vnu/nt. 
There  is  here  revealed  a  commanding,  judging,  pnnishiag  power, 
superior  to  the  soul  itself.'  Tlioso  men  in  whom  the  soul  sur- 
renders itself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  this  'rnZfi.a,  those  in 
whom  this  faculty  is  predominant,  are  hence  denominated  spiri- 
tual men,  ■jmv/tarixiii.*  In  the  case  of  such,  the  true  saints,  the 
unity  of  the  whole  life  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of  its  being  deter- 
mined by  this  -rviu/Mt, — this  is  the  governing  principio  of  thdir 

1  'Anw!ti*r4f  »•  x-V"'  '^  '«•'/"-     I"  ^«*^<>-  T.  XIxIL  i  tl. 

'  U  liJ.Xiffs  MMfTil  >.iyirmi-  iTnu  riii  iniv/uTft,  li^  in  ''  t'laliln  ri(,  tm  iyitu, 

'  Iq  his  commenUrj  on  BomuiB,  1.  ii.  where  Origen  Tefera  what  Pan)  nja  MiDCeni- 
ing  conieienoe  to  theworkiagiaf  thiainii'>ui,  heexpreunhinuelf,  >ooar(lipgto  JMome't 
tmulMiou,  ai  follows :  Qnia  ergo  tautam  ejas  rideo  libertaCem,  qa»  iu  bonis  qnidem 
gutis  giudeat  semper  et  omltet,  in  mslis  vero  uod  srgnatur,  sed  ipwm  ■niniuD,  ooi 
cohjomt,  repreheudst  et  ttgiut,  arbJtioT,  qnod  ipsa  sit  spiiitos,  qui  ab  ■poalolo  ease  oiun 
animo  dicitnr,  valut  iicdagogus  et  qnidam  aociatos  et  rector,  ut  earn  da  melioribn*  in«- 
nsst  vel  do  culpis  casliget  et  argnaC    ¥A.  Lomm.  T.  vi.  p.  lOT. 

*  o;  :twrk  ^inxit  ir>i;iHwm  xvi^^'^"  '  ""'I'fi^l-     Id  Joans.  T.  iL  g  15. 
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vhoifi  life.  Living  in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suffer  proceeds 
from  this — it  is  this  which  gives  their  condnct  its  true  import 
«nd  si^ificancy.'  From  this  point  of  view,  Origen  onght  to 
have  been  led  to  see, — for  it  seenu  to  lie  at  the  baais  of  all  that 
is  here  said, — that  it  is  by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike 
alone,  the  essence,  the  destination  of  human  nature  can  find  its 
completion,  its  fulfilment, — that  the  true  end  of  man  conaiste  in 
this  very  thing.  Yet  he  says,  that  where  Paul  opposes  the  ■mtu- 
it,arixii  to  the  4'u;^fxjc  (1  Cor.  ii.  14, 16),  he  describes  the  latter 
only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men ;  since  man  coDsiata  of  body 
and  soul,  but  the  •mvpatmit  is  more  than  man.'  And  this  form 
of  expression  ia  not  a  mere  isolated  cza^;eration,  poasessing  no 
farther  significance  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  theology ;  but  it  stands  closely  connected  with  tliat  ground- 
tendency  described  by  us  above,  by  virtue  of  which  Origen,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  godlike  not 
as  the  truly  human  element,  but  as  something  superhuman, — a 
tendency  in  which  we  recognised  the  reaction  of  a  principle  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,'  which  remained  yet  to  be  vanquished  by 
Christianity.  And  connected  with  this  severance  of  the  inijjii.a. 
from  tiie  -^vxh,  as  the  purely  human  clement,  is  his  doctrine, 
that  those  in  whom  Uie  -^v/ri  surrendered  itaelf  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Tviu/itf,  would  persevere  in  the  unity  of  this  existence  ani- 
mated by  the  -xytZiiM,  and  nse  in  the  perfected  state  of  their 
csBCDcc,  when  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  4>fu/Mx,  to  a  higher 
life  after  death ;  but  those  in  whom  ibe  -^\iy>i  always  resisted 
the  ^iS/Mc,  would  aher  death  be  forsaken  by  Uie  latter,  which 
would  return  to  God  from  whom  it  came,  while  they  themselves, 
separated  from  the  4>iu/^tt,  would  be  given  up  to  woe  ;*  a  doc- 

'  '0(  yM(   i  Sym  X?  rtii/^ir.,    <rfMUTMfx''r'  »*>  1'   ry  J^ft  ju]  rim    v;>{i4>r 

.«  «rx?,  wi'X"  iTHi^..     In  Jmdt,.  T.  «.iii.  g  II. 

■  'I^c'V  yif  ti  /tdmr  Mi-rii  [the  Aposlls  Paal]  fn/iiw  Iri  r,S  ■'Hn^niw  fili 
rctmiuitlm.  ri  ttt(Mrtt,  »{!.>"«  yi;  {  iilftin,  i  riiv/urmit,  rtv  Urt,  1.  ■4-iix7 
■  1>  »>i«i-<  *  Ir  rnM/Lfiritiii  x-J"' "•('?"'•'"'  '"X"  "  "^  '■  'f  •■"•'"'>  ^""'•{ff, 
mi^T. ;  L.  c  T.  ii.  S  15. 

'  Thui  Arntotle  (Ethic  Kicomach.  z.  7)  pUcei  the  contemplalivs  lira  m  the  divine 
■luvaiing  (otbegodlika  in  man,  ibOTS  the  practical,  which  heconiiderslobe  the  purelr 
hanun ;  .;  Si.»  I .»(  *{«  <»  Mt"",  '"  '•  '"'  *•'"■  3"i  SxUi  *(i,  tJ.  M^i- 
■vi»  ^'m,  and  yet  he  »j»  of  the  nS( ;  t.™  iiii.irrm  itt^nrii. 

*  W«  can  here  cite  pusagea  only  from  works  which  have  been  procrred  to  na  in 
Ijitin  innalatiana ;  tba  fidelity  of  which,  howerer,  on  theae  pointa,  we  liave  na  teaaon 
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trine  which  it  ia  very  difflcolt  to  reconcile  with  Origen's  idea  of 
a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death,  and  of  the  nniTerBal 
restoration  as  the  final  end  of  all  things.  For  the  rest,  he 
ascribed  to  this  imufM — as  we  might  presume  he  would  do,  from 
his. idea,  already  unfolded,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  rational 
being  to  God, — no  autonomy,  no  independent  self-subMstonce, 
but  regarded  it  as  the  oi^n  destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to 
represent  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  flTiuina  in  man 
can  be  active,  according  to  his  doctrine,  only  by  being  connected 
with  the  Divine  Spirit' 

As  Origen,  then,  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature, 
ao  he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  development ; 
according  as  the  vttufux,  the  ■^ux'i'  ^^  ^^  a^cS*  predominated. 
The  second  stage,  where  the  personal  /,  estranged  from  God,  is 
uppermost,  and  at  the  same  lime  there  may  be  a  certain  dominion 
over  sense, — ^where  the  soul  follows  its  egoistic  inclinatiouB, — is 
the  sti^  of  a  certtun  merely  worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelli- 
gent  Egoism,  where  no  entbusiaBm  for  moral  goodness  impels  the 
man,  nor  yet  does  moral  evil  break  out  into  any  mde  expr^- 
aioDs, — where  the  man,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  is  neither  cold  nor 
hot.  This  stage  does,  it  is  true,  in  itself  considered,  hold  the 
middle  place  between  the  two  others ;  yet  it  might  be  asked, 
from  which  point  the  way  is  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life. 
Origen  brings  up  the  question,  whether  the  tagxixis  (the  carnal 
man)  might  not  be  more  easily  led  than  the  -^uxiicie  (the  spiritual 
man)  to  conviction  of  sin,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion.'  Con- 
nected with  this  is  Origen's  idea,  that  as  a  wise  physician  will 
sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of  disease  lurking  in  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disorders  to  arise,  that  so 
these  elements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire 
organism  may  be  expelled ;  so  God  places  men  in  situations  where 
the  evil  lurking  in  their  nature  is  called  forth  to  open  actirity, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 

to  nupeot.  Conimentu'.  «p.  ad  BoiQ.l.ii.c.  9,p.  108,  ed.  Lomm.  Hie  ifwe spirilua eat, 
qni  cotuerel  toimalnu  Juatomm.  Bi  vera  inobcdiens  ei  aoimm  M  contiiniix  faerit,  ini- 
dttar  *b  e*  post  excewum.  CommeiiUr.  aeriea  in  Uitth.  e.  63,  T.  iv.  p.  353,  ei.  Lomm. 
■  In  MXth.  T.  liii.  g  3  :  "Er.;..  iTh.  ri  t>S  9i»  m.?^,  x^.  I,  if.7,  {,  w-ti  W 
tniii/^  iwfrTii.  Aiif^irtii  »■•  l>  arr^ ;  wbicb    Utter  he  here  ■bo  dirtirgniebes  from 

*  Ilifl  ■;%■>,  I.  iii.  c._  4. 
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their  moral  disorder,  and  of  ita  destructive  effects,  and  so  bo  the 
more  easily  and  radically  healed.'  In  Una  sense  he  explains  the 
Bcriptnral  expression,  God  hardens  the  heart,  and  others  of  tits 
tike  import. 

Regarding  the  self-determination  of  the  creaturely  free  will  aa 
the  <»igin&l  ground  of  all  the  diversities  existing  among  rational 
beings,  Origen  supposed  it  was  likewise  tliis  which  conditions  the 
whole  subsequent  process  of  purification  and  doTelopment,  in- 
eluding  all  the  stadia  up  to  the  final  goal  of  the  restoration.* 
Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  an  important  point  to  define  the  no- 
tions of  God's  foreknowledge,  and  of  predestination  as  contradis- 
tinguished  ft^m  the  doctrine  of  an  tifutyMyn,  or  of  an  uncondi- 
tional necessity.  He  teaches,  that  God  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
universe  after  having  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents  of 
will,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  tEey  were  the  condition.' 
He  distinguishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
necessity.  Although  moral  evil,  when  it  once  exists,  must  exhi- 
bit itself  in  certain  determinate  forms,  yet  it  is  not  therefore 
neceasary  that  this  or  that  determinate  evil  should  be  brou^t 
about  by  this  or  that  p.articular  individual.* 

It  must  be  quite  clear  already,  ftxtm  the  exposition  of  Origen's 
doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  God, 
and  of  the  spirit  (orviu^a)  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (rnu/t.% 
ayioi),  how  grace  and  free  will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  har- 
monize with  each  other.  In  conformity  with  this,  he  says  :  "As 
tbe  good  thrift  of  husbandry  requires  the  coming  together  of  two 
factors,  the  husbandman's  own  activity  and  the  blessing  of  Ood  ; 
ao,  in  order  te  goodness  is  rational  bebgs,  there  must  be  their 


■  Ste  de  orat.  a.  29,  and  the  fragmeiit  of  tbe  eonuneDUrr  on  Exod.  a.  x.  27  ;  io 
36thobipt«r  of  the  fi^tKixU,  and  in  (he  2d  vol.  ed.  de  U  Hue,  f.  111.   'flfrif 

■'(  riiw  IwfmniMt  Xii  m—  fmtf^diun  [Xjiu  ui  l<r<rrinu  nl<  Skn,  pi-iyfttiii  X'>-u 

rii  mifiu  ■«»■  ill  ri  $i(it  xix-t**"-'''  '■"'  •^•'X'l-     T.  »iiL  p.  306,  ed,  Loidiii. 

»  T«  9ii.  iKMrrn  tUnftur  ^i-A^r,  i^.ji.Tn  n't  rif  i'iin  BirSt  Z"",  "'i  ij;"!" 
ri  minltinn.     De  ant.  g  29. 

'  See  (he  commentary  on  Genetia. 

'  'A>ir>.  I,W,  tain  l)M7>,  •»  i>iyxn  »  )>>  '•!:!>  t„».  U  Malth.  T.  x 
I  22. 

VOL.  n.  2  c 
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own  free  will  aod  the  power  of  God,  to  uphold  the  good  purpoao.' 
But  our  own  free  will  and  the  divine  assistance  are  both  necea- 
aary,  not  only  4o  become  good,  but  also  in  order  to  persererance 
in  virtue,  when  once  attained  ; — since  even  the  perfect  man  wouM 
fall,  if  he  became  proud  of  hia  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  him- 
self,— if  he  failed  to  give  the  honour  which  ia  duo  to  Him  who 
bestowed  on  him  all  by  which  he  waa  chiefly  enabled  both  to 
attain  to  virtue  and  to  persevere  in  it.' 

It  may  be  gathered,  then,  fVom  what  has  offered  itself  to  our 
notice  as  the  viewa  held  in  common  by  all  in  the  Anthropology 
of  this  period,  that  not  only — as  was  the  case  also  among  tlie 
Gnostics — the  acknowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  found  ita  point  of 
attachment  in  the  universally  expresaed  need  of  redemption,  but 
that  also — which  constituted  the  difference  between  the  Church 
and  the  Gnostic  Anthropology — Luman  nature  was  on  no  side 
supposed  to  be  so  beset  with  moral  evil,  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  complete  appropriation  of  it  by  the  Redeemer.  Hence, 
from  tlie  very  first,  the  church  consciouaneBs  developed  itself  in 
antagonism  with  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and  d^eea. 
Thus  this  anti-Docetic  tendency  is  strongly  marked  in  auch  pas- 
sages  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  as,  by  their  atamp  of 
antiquity,  form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  these 
letters.  It  is  here  said  of  the  Doceta,  in  an  original  way : 
"  They  who  would  make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  are 
themaelres  like  apectres — spectral  men."'  And  Tertullian  says 
to  the  Docette  :  "  How  is  it,  that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a 
lie  I  He  was  all  trath-i"  "  You  are  offended,"  says  he  in  another 
place,'  "  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled  in  the  unclean- 
linesa  of  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  reverence  shewn  to  nature 
you  despise — and  how  were  you  born  yourself?  Ckriet,  at  least, 
loved  man  in  this  condition.  For  his  sake,  he  came  down  fVom 
above ;  for  his  aake,  ho  aubmitted  to  every  aort  of  degradation,  to 
death  itself.    In  loving  man,  he  loved  even  his  birtb,  even  his  flesh." 

'  Ti  ri?  Jiayixau  Ayitii*  fuKvir  Irrm  Jn  tt  r^i  VfHu^if mv  suf m  jhiJ  nir  fiffurrttifnt 

'  From  the  commeiiUiy  od  V.  iv.  Philocsl.  c.  24.     Bd.  Lamin.  T.  li.  p.  450. 

■  AvTii  rJ  I»i;>  HTif  irii/isi-i.  »)  liUjiunit.'.     Ep.  aj  SmjTn.  9  2. 

*  Quid  dimidiu  mendacio  Chiiitum  ?    Tottu  verilu  fidt.     De  cuns  Chrmli,  o.  5. 
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In  opposition  no  leas  to  Docotism,  which  objected  to  Christ 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  which  would  receive  only  a  glorified 
Christ,  than  to  the  esthetic  Faganiam,  which  idolized  the  beauti- 
ful,' the  person  of  our  Saviour  was  represented  as  being  without 
form  or  comeliness,  as  that  of  one  whose  outward  appearance  con- 
tradicted the  glorj  within ; — a  notion  which  was  based  partly  on 
a  passage  in  the  63d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  too  literally  understood, - 
and  partly  on  misinterpreted  passives  in  the  gospels.  Tertullian 
says :'  "  This  was  the  very  thing  which  ezcitol  men's  wonder, as 
to  everything  else  in  bim,  when  they  said.  Whence  hath  this  man 
this  wisdom  and  these  mighty-works?  The  exclamation  comes 
from  men  who  thought  they  might  despise  his  form."  * 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  Uie  Alexandrians,  we  see 
at  once  the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  deriving 
evcrytlung  solely  from  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  possessed 
over  the  latter,  with  whose  notions  other  elements  of  a  foreign 
caltnre  had  been  blended.  His  characteristic  trait  was  that  of  a 
vigorous  Christian  realism.  We  have  remarked  already,  in  con- 
templating the  Gnostic  systems,  what  a  close  connection  subsisted 
between  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals, 
and  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and  life  of  Christ. 
The  intuition  of  Christ's  life  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  new 
ethical  standard, — IVom  this  was  to  proceed  forth  the  peculiar 
prindple  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases 
where  the  ethical  principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence 
of  other  standards  conjoined  vrith  the  Christian,  this  corruption 
reacted  also  on  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ  ;—aM  we  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ; — and  the  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Founding  his  judgment  on  that  moral 
aystan  which  demanded  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human 
feelings,  and  which  made  Xeo-Flatonic  philosophers,  and  other 
ascetics  of  that  period,  ashamed  of  their  own  bodies,  he  was  in- 
capable of  understandiog  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
purely  human  form,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Instead  of  the  purely  human  character,  he  was  for  the  super- 

'  See  ToL  i.  the  lulroduclion. 

*  De  came  Chruti,  c.  9. 

'  Nee  hoinuug  hODratatia  coiiiiu  fuit,  ncdum  ccdImiU  elvitatu. 
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human.  Christ  was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  OBtrangMuent  fW)ni 
sense,  of  a  life  vbolly  independent  of  sense;  not  to  be  affected 
by  sensnons  impresaions ;  by  wants,  as  hunger  and  thirst,  by 
feelings  of  pain,  by  agreeable  or  dis^reeable  sensations — the 
ideal  of  a  perfect  A-^Ahia.  As  the  Logos  became  man,  he  must, 
in  his  essence,  be  superior  to  such  things;  and  so  the  genuioo 
Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strire,  by  the  efforts  of  his 
-will,  to  attain  to  a  similar  apathy.  He  says  characteristically : 
"  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  onr  Saviour, 
the  body,  as  such,  required  the  nec^sary  serricesfor  its  support; 
he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  sake,  for  this  was  prcserrcd  by  a  holy 
power." '  Now  this  principle  nught  have  led  him  to  a  Docetism 
of  his  own.  The  contemplation  of  Christ,  as  he  is  presented  in 
the  Gospel  history,  exercised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over 
him, — the  historical  truth  was  a  thing  of  too  much  wdght  with 
him,  to  allow  bim  to  settle  down  on  any  such  position  as  that. 
He  would  only  say,  that  Christ  was  not,  by  any  neceerity  of 
nature,  subjected  to  those  various  wants  and  affections, — bnt  sub- 
jected himself  to  them  of  his  own  fVee  choice,  out  of  voluntary 
condescension  for  the  wellbeing  of  man ;  to  g^ve  a  proof  of  the 
reality  of  bis  human  nature,  so  that  no  room  nor  pretext  might 
be  left  for  Docetism.'  We  must,  however,  do  Clement  the  justice 
to  acknovledge,  that,  along  with  this  distempered  element,  there 
was  much  which  was  sound  and  healthy  in  bis  ethical  tendencies, 
as  they  were  influenced  by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ' 
— as,  for  instance,  when  in  another  place,  speaking  against  the 
ascetic  contempt  of  the  body,  be  says  Christ  would  not  with  the 
health  of  the  soul  have  restored  that  of  the  body  also,  if  there 
ought  to  be  any  enmity  between  the  body  and  the  soul* 

With  this  tendency  of  Clement,  which  caused  him  to  overlook 
the  purely  hnman  element  in  Christ,  Qie  other,  which  led  him,  by 

1  'Eri  riB  rarnttl  T»  rS/tM  irmirlTr  it  rSfi*  riu  itKyiHilmi  irnfifmi  ii'i  tm/uwiif 
yikni  ti  iln,  Ifayir  yk(  ti  !ii  ri  riiui,  Ivti/ui  rmxituw  iy'if.     Strom.  L  vi.  C.Mi. 

*  Acc^^idiDglf  he  ujB  of  ChrifiL :  ^Aird|  itwx^i  ArMtni  nr,  tir  Sr  «£}iv  rMfuti^trmi 

■  Compare  the  renufks  in  toI.  i.  p.  360,  on  the  reactian  of  tli«  OtrinwD  spirit  ia 
Clement,  against  h  ons-sided  agcetic  tendencj. 

*  OS.  <i.  ii, .;  iKh'  *  "ii  "'  '"■  't-xi<.  i""!x-l"  "irf  "•  ix't^'  )<■  *»•".-. 

IriritiiZ'"  (f'ohihiy  it  shoald  read,  acixiTdiiig  to  HerTet'i  emepdation,  rmuaZtn);  ha 
wonid  not  have  taken  tbe  boctile  'i^  nndec  hii  protMtioD.     Stiom.  1.  iii.  t.  460. 
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fata  exaggerated  notions  of  the  serrant-form,  to  imagine  that  Christ 
possesBed  an  nncomely  person,  might  seem  to  stand  in  direct  con- 
tradiction ; — and  nndonbtedly  he  never  Tould  have  arrired  at  any 
such  view  himself;  but,  tranamitted  to  him  by  the  church  tra^ 
dition,  he  contrircd  to  bring  it  into  harmony  vith  his  own  peculiar 
bent  of  mind  and  habits  of  tJiinking,  by  applying  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — that,  since  the  Godlike  presents  itself  in  this  mean, 
uncomely  sh^te,  men  should  be  led  thereby  to  despise  sensuous 
beauty,  to  soar  by  sptritnal  contemplation  fVom  the  scnsnouB  to 
the  Godlike,  which  is  exalted  above  all  that  partakes  of  sense.' 
No  one  should  be  mided  to  admire  the  beautiful  form,  and  so  gire 
less  heed  to  the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses .' 

This  view  of  Christ's  person,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  took  a  different  shape  with  Origen,  so  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  whole  connection  of  his  system.  We  hare  stated, 
on  a  former  page,  how  his  doctrine  of  the  different  stages  in 
Christianity  was  connected  with  bis  idea  of  the  different  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  dirine  Logos.  The  Logos  becomes  all  things 
to  all,  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  Paul  wonld  say 
tbis  of  himself;  and  this  Origen  applied  also  to  Christ's  temporal 
appearance.  He  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  appears  to  them 
in  different  forms,  suited  to  their  recipiency.  To  some  he  reveals 
himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial  light  which  spreads  from  him- 
self to  bis  word ;  so  that  now,  for  the  first  tjme,  after  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself  in  this  higher  way,  they 
con  understand  it  -in  the  plenitude  of  its  meaning, — nay,  in  a 
light  which  reflects  itself  back  even  on  the  Old  Testament,  which 
now  becomes  transfigured  in  its  rotation  to  Christ  become  known 
in  his  glory.    To  others  he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 

'  The  worda  of  Clement  respecting  Christ  are  :  'E>  riif%i  ^)>  iiilii  (u  the  reidlng, 
bejond  >U  donbt,  should  be,  as  iniy  be  galhered  from  the  following  oooIeKt,  snd  from 
(he  (Uiuion  to  Is«.  Kil.  2)  ljgiirA>/ir  uJ  i/uttn,  ui  ri  iutU  nm  irtlf^rft  rSi  dn'.i 
mirlM,  inSxiwuf  i/iZi  }.)a«».    Strom.  L  iiL  f.  470. 

«  liXXii  SiiyuCki,  ifirnrrai  t»  XiyW™'  >■)  rtSi  uraJ.iiviv'i'"'  (tbis  Ull«riTord 
offers  here  no  good  sense,  ll  cwi  neither  mean, — vihat  *h<yvld  be  UJl  liMiid,  nor  uihdl 
hai  been  Ifft  bthind.  I  have  scared;  >  doobi  Ihit  the  correct  reading  is  Hi-ifijir^l- 
>«(.  Moreover,  the  composition  with  mmtm  has  a  force  in  this  connection^the  looking 
downward  to  the  object  of  sense,  instead  of  upward — i™  lii.i*i,i  rfit  ri  iinn)  »■(*- 
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as  one  without  form  and  comeliness — natncly,  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  elevate  themselves,  be^^ond  the  temporal  appearance,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  Logos  revealing  himself  in  it.'  Accord- 
ingly, the  Christ  of  the  transfiguration  and  the  Christ  without 
form  or  comelinesB,  as  men  were  used  to  represent  him,  would  be 
nothing  other  than  designations  of  two  different  ways — depending 
on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject— of  contemplating  one  and  the 
same  Christ,  whom  all  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know  in  his 
divine  exaltation.  Thus  to  him  it  must  have  appeared  necessary 
that  the  mass  of  believers  should  tt&me  to  themselves  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ,  as  of  one  who  appeared  without  form  or  comeli- 
nesB. Their  whole  view  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  which,  at  the 
position  they  occupied,  could  he  none  oi^er  than  it  was,  reflected 
itself  under  this  particular  form.  And  accordingly  he  could  have 
considered  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding,  in  which  Christ  pre- 
sented himself  to  hia  more  advanced  disciples.*  But  if  he  regarded 
particular  facts  as  symbols  of  universal  ideas,  or  of  a  general 
stadium  in  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  life,  yet  he  by  no  means 
denied,  in  ao  doing,  the  objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at 
the  same  time  answered  to  a  more  universal  idea ;— and  accord- 
ingly that  more  general  view  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in 
nowise  precluded  its  historical  reality.  As  Origen  was  prone  to 
explain  away  the  objective  into  the  subjective,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  he  inclined  to  represent  the  subjective  as  something 
objective, —  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples.  And  thus 
it  happened,  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  necessarily  manifold 
gradations  in  the  views  entertained  of  Christ,  were  objectively 
represented  by  him,  as  so  many  dificrent  forms  which  Christ  as- 
sumed in  relation  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
revelation  (juo^^cc/)  in  which  he  presents  himself  to  the  spiritual 
world,  belongs  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Logos,  so  Christ 
mirrored  forth,  in  this  respect  also,  the  activity  of  ihe  Logos 

'  'O  tmrlif  ^«A*..  Uti>.n  nT,  rSr,  riiru  yi>i^i,>f,  "«  w,  riirai  .i(Jii#?.  In 
Joann.  T.  20,  g  28  ;  <nd,  in  respect  la  the  tKo/oUl  ,u(fi  Id  which  Christ  appeared,  in 
Matt.  T.  lii.  g  37, 

■  Sie  c.Cels.  I.  ir.  c.  16,  wliere  he  sajra  af  thow  who  received  the  accmint  of  Christ's 
trinalieui^tion  too  literally  and  sensaaDsIf :  M),  inrmmi  rkt  it  l>  Urt(m.i  >.iytiiinu 
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bimself  in  hia  own  temporal  appearance.  It  pertains  to  his  pecu- 
liar and  essential  character,  that  he  had  no  unchangeable  deter- 
minate form ;  bnt  appeared,  according  to  the  different  characters 
of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form  of  a  servant ;  to  others  divested 
of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape  of  light,  in  affinity  vfith  his  godlike 
nature.  Thus  Origen  explained  to  himself  the  fact  of  the  trans- 
figuration, and  several  other  appearances  in  the  Gospel  history.' 
The  whole  view  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  stuff 
lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeter- 
minate, and  which  could  run  through  varioua  metamorphoses  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower.' 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete 
recognition  of  ^e  purely  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  this  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  a  human 
soul.  Yet  this  particular  point  did  not  immediately  stand  forth 
clearly  developed  in  the  dogmatic  consciousness.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  only  the  two  conceptions,  the  >.6yi>{  in  his  essential 
divinity,  and  the  tf^fg,  fh>m  which  all  the  human  characteristics 
proceeded,  which  vcre  clearly  separated  and  distinguished.  True, 
men  must  necessarily  have  been  driven,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
carry  through  the  identity  in  Christ's  person  with  the  human  na- 
ture, to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul,  also,  with  human  feelings ;  bnt  still 
all  this,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Irenseus,  was  referred  back 
simply  to  tJie  aa^l,  the  fiesh  taken  from  the  earth.'  Although 
this  same  father  says  that  Christ  gave  hia  own  body  for  our  body, 
and  bis  own  -^uxii  for  our  -4'u^q ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this 

'  c  Call.  I.  vi.  e.  77  :  TJ  rmfaXXirrtr  n!  tif^mrti  mirtS  ttfit  rt7t  ifSn  Inmrh 
ui  la  riSri  xt^"/"'-  '«•>'•  ^•'•'ifif,  J<r«"  tiu  liirrf  fitLlirurtmi.  Thi*  b  ap- 
plied to  the  tr«i(6gnr*tiaD,  of  which  he  directl?  u^a :  '£);*'  "  ">'  fturrmit  i  l^iyt, 
Ara-yyiX-kmr  rkt  rtS  *limv  ititfiftut  /**it^t  'vaf  i^tr/aj  lir}  ritw  rtZ  5lJ>tr  xiytt/  figtr^ 
ID  the  eenM  Bkeady  expounded.  In  perfeat  hurnanf  with  thii  is  the  pwuge  which 
hu  been  preierreil  to  ni  ddIj  in  the  Latin  tnaaUdon  :  Qnoniam  non  eoluin  dna  Ibmue 
in  00  faemnt,  an*  qalilem,  xecnndain  qiuni  omnei  eopi  videbuit,  titan  ftDtem  secon- 
dam  qium  traniGguntni  eel  coram  disoipalii  in  monte,  aed  etiam  nnicnique  apparetnt 
MCundum  qnod  fuent  dig^iui.  Commeatur.  8erici  in  Matth.  §  100.  Ed.  Lomm. 
T,  iT.  p.  446. 

5r.»(.     e.  Cela.  I.  vi.  g  77, 

'  The  emolioiu  excited  at  the  ipproavh  of  death  are  claasod  nndcl  the  rii^C(;i<ii  ne- 
■it  rit  Mwi  til  •Ikniif.ini.     Lib.  iii.  r.  22. 
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diBtinction,  to  understand  by  the  term  -^vxii,  not  life,  but  Uie 
soul ; '  yet  he  at  least  makes  no  farther  nse  of  this  distinction  in 
otiier  cases,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to 
hare  applied  the  common  trichotomy  of  man's  nature  to  Christ, 
with  tho  following  modification :  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  con- 
sisted, like  erery  other  man,  of  three  parte ;  the  body,  the  animal 
Boal  (the  lower  principle  of  life),  and  the  thinking  reason  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  In  him  the  place  of  the  fallible  hnmao 
reason,  which  is  bat  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason,  of  the  ^.iytf,  *  was 
represented  by  the  nniTersal  divine  reason,*  by  the  xix«{  itself: ' 
hence  it  was  in  Christianity  alone  Uiat  the  universal  revdation  of 
religious  truth,  a  revelation  not  disturbed  by  partial,  one-sided 
representation,  would  be  given.' 

Tertnllian  was  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the 
doctrine,  that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soul ;  having 
been  led  to  this  by  the  views  which  he  entertained  in  general 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the  ten- 
dency of  his  controversial  writings,  relating  td  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did  not  hold,  like  others,  to 
the  three  parts  of  human  nature  mentioned  above,  but  supposed 
it  to  censist  of  only  two  parts.  He  afiirmed  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  reasonable  soul  in  man,  which 
■was  to  be  considered  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body ; 
but  that,  in  all  living  things,  there  is  but  one  animating  essence, 
although  this,  in  the  human  nature,  is  endued  with  superior 
powers ;  that  the  thinking  soul  itself,  therefore,  is  the  animating 
principle  of  the  human  body.'     If  Tertullian,  then,  concdved  of 

'  Sea  the  words  of  Iremeni,  L  t,  c.  1.  g  1  :  Tf  Hif  alftttn  kurfarmiiimi  ti/uli   tiE 

i^irifiiai  Hf»,.  Ai  the  thooghl  hare  it,  tl^t  ChriM  mrreadered  to  Satan — who  claimed 
a  power  OTSr  man's  «onl  and  bodj — bU  own  body,  aa  a  Tamam  foi  the  meo  wbom  ba 
held  captive,  the  word  hare  oan  bardlj  be  Dnderatood  otbanriu  tbao  of  the  hnmin  aoul. 

*  Apalog. ii.$  10.  Onemight  beledtoioipeot,  however,  thatthe  words,  i^  ra^v  iH,' 
*.iyn  us)  ijiux^'i  are  the  interpolation  of  Boats  later  hand,  who  woald  make  Joatin  orth»- 

-  doi  on  this  article,  EiDce  tbii  prwuae  defimtisD  ocoars  in  Joslia'a  writings  Dowher«  elae, 
and  Btanda  here  not  exactly  in  its  pnqter  place.  Bnt  we  moat  admit,  that  the  Gut  reason 
ia  of  little  force,  and  the  second  of  none  at  all  in  the  case  ofanch  a  writer  ai  Jnsttn. 
'  Justin  is,  in  time,  before  Apallinaris. 

•  De  aniros,  c.  \1. 
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but  one  Bonl,  m  the  medinm  between  the  divino  Logos  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  be  must  neceeeaiily  have  concaved  of  it  as  a 
reasonable  bamon  soul  in  the  proper  sense.  Again,  be  vaa 
engaged  in  controT^^y  with  a  Valentinian  sect,  who  tau^t  that 
Christ,  instead  of  veiling  his  soul  in  a  gross  material  body,  so 
modified  the  -^ux^  itself  that  it  could,  like  the  body,  be  riaible  to 
men  under  the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish ,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in 
the  case  of  erery  mm,  soul  and  body,  and  vbat  belongs  to  both ; 
that  Christ,  in  order  to  redeem  men,  vas  under  the  necessity  of 
uniting  to  himself  a  sonl  of  that  kind  which  belongs  peculiarly  to 
man ; — and  so  much  the  more  as  the  soul  constitutes  man's  proper 


But  still  greater  than  the  influence  of  Tertullian  was  that  of  the 
aystematiring  int^lect,  and  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  bent  of 
Origen,  in  unfolding  and  establishing  this  doctrine  in  the  church 
system  of  faith.  He  did  not  proceed  here  upon  speculatire  prin- 
ciples, but  upon  an  analogy  drawn  flrom  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. As  the  dirine  life  in  believers  leads  back  to  Christ  as  its 
original  source,  be  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  union  of  the  Logos 
wititi  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  analogy  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  believers.  If  believers,  as  Paul  says,  become 
of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord,  this  is  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  case 
with  tiutt  soul  which  ^e  L<^p08  bod  taken  into  indissoluble  union 
with  himself.  According  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth 
the  soul's  original  destination  to  surrender  itsdf  wholly  to  the 
Lf^os,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  whtdly 
in  the  divine  element.  Xow  that  which,  in  the  case  of  other 
souls,  is  found  to  be  true  only  in  the  highest  momenta  of  the  inner 
life, — namely,  that  they  pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  lose  themselves  completely  in  the  intuition  of  God,-^was 
in  the  case  of  that  soul  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  act,  so 
that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communion  with  the  I<ogos : — it 
became  wholly  transformed  into  a  divine  being.* 

As  Origen,  again,  distinguished  in  every  man '  the  spirit  (vnu/Mt), 

'  Da  eama  Gvisti,  o.  11,  tni  oamzia. 
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from  the  bouI  (^vx'i)  in  the  more  limited  Bcnse  of  the  word,  so  too 
he  applied  this  diatinction  to  the  hmnan  nature  of  Christ.'  Human 
nature  in  general  attains  to  a  moral  perfection  just  in  proportion 
as  everything  in  it  is  determined  by  the  Bpiritual  principle  (the 
■^rnufta)  I  but  this  has  been  completely  and  perfectly  realized  only 
by  Christ.  "  If  tJiis  is  bo  in  the  case  of  every  holy  man,  how  much 
more  must  we  affirm  it  of  Jesus,  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of  all 
saints,  in  whose  case,  when  he  assumed  the  entire  human  nature, 
the  ■jrvfZ/i.a  was  the  moving  spring  of  all  the  rest  of  the  man !  "  * 

But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  a  leading  point  in  the  ayBtem  of 
Origen,  that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on  the 
moral  bent  of  the  will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine  order 
of  the  world,  he  could  not  allow  that  this  highest  dignity  to  which 
any  soul  had  attained,  formed  any  exception.  That  soul  had 
merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by  the  love  whereby  it  bad 
remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine  Logos,  to  become,  in 
the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one  with  bim,  wholly  divine.' 
He  explained  the  words  in  Fs.  xlv.  5,  as  referring  to  BQch  a  fusion 
of  this  soul  with  the  Logos,  deserred  by  its  bent  of  will. 

But  here  ariaee  a  qucBtion  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on 
the  ByBtem  of  Origen.  Had  the  intelligence  which  was  taken 
into  such  indisaoluble  fellowahip  with  the  Logos  been  affected  by 
the  general  defection  and  fall  of  the  creature ;  and  did  it  differ 
from  all  the  intelligences  which  had  in  some  way  departed  from 
that  original  unity,  only  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  surrendering 
itself  to  the  divine  Logos,  the  universal  Redeemer,  it  had  become 
not  only  freed  from  all  the  consequeBces  of  that  defection,  but 

'  Sea  ■bove. 

*  In  Joniiu.  T.  zxzii.  §11:  OS  n  mZftM  nS  utifiiiv  l>  rf  ■».>„« i>u  kiri>  iy.it 
irtfiirit  ri  i>  mir^  JiiniTi  ri  ^iiri  l>  mirf  itlf^r.m,  A  dogmitioo-elhiosl  reinirk  ; 
but  which  Origen — as  often  happens  with  him,  in  inirodueing  hit  own  doctrinsi  »iid 
speculntiTe  dintinctioni  into  the  Scripturei — would  base  apon  t  text,  from  which,  M- 
eording  to  the  verbal  sense,  the  remark  is  allogether  foreign  ;  tiz.  the  "  lra{i^f»  rf 
tniS/tMri."     John  xiii.  21. 

•  n.  i;;t;.l.ii.  0.  6.  c  Cala.  I.  ii.  o.  9;  1,  iii.  c.  41,  In  Joann.  T.  i.  g  30  ;  T.  lii. 
§  5,  where  he  ssys,  quite  in  the  Platonic  manner ;  'H  ■4'vx'i  rti  'IitiS  i/^wtXinm/tin 
t£  IXm  xirfiti  Udia — the  air/uf  tinric,  »•  HiiT,  sjnon^ous  with  the  •»[  or  the 

>tir.v(.  In  Josnn.  T.  ii.  S  17;  T.  iJL  opp,  ed.  de  ta  Kue,  f.  226.  In  Malth.  f.  344  et 
423  I  T.  liii.  S  26  ;  T.  xri.  §  8.  Commentar.  ep.  ad  Kom.  lib.  i.  T.  t.  p.  250,  ed. 
Lomm.      In  Jerera.  Horn.  iv.  g  6. 
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elevated  to  a  still  higher  unity  wiUi  God  than  it  possessed  before, 
a  unity  Thich  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  future  separation? 
Or  did  this  intelligence  have  no  part  whatever  in  the  defection  of 
the  others  ?  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by  the  stead- 
fast perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and  by  the 
same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received  into  itself 
by  the  bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ?  If  the  latter 
is  assumed  to  be  according  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  Origen,  an 
important  consequence  would  follow  in  relation  to  his  principle  of 
creatnrely  mutability.  It  would  be  evident,  that  he  did  not  hold 
the  defection  from  the  original  unity  to  be  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary transition-link  in  all  creatnrely  development ;  for  at  least 
the  example  of  this  one  intelligence  would  be  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Now  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  Origen's  theory,  tlie  reus 
became  -^u^,^  first  by  the  fall,  we  sec  no  reason,  especially  as  he 
is  careful  to  distinguish,  even  in  Christ,  between  the  -ntu/ia  and 
the  -^ux^,  why  we  are  not  warranted,  according  to  his  theory,  to 
apply  this  principle  also  to  the  soul  which,  by  its  steadfast  bent 
of  will,  had  attained  to  that  indissoluble  union  with  the  Logoa. 
Wo  must  suppose,  then,  that  as  the  spirit  first  became  soul  by  its 
defection  from  the  original  unity,  and  the  end  of  the  recovery  is 
that  the  sonis,  returning  back  to  the  original  unity,  should  once 
more  become  divested  of  their  psychical  being  and  thoroughly 
penetrated  vrith  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,' — so  this  particular 
soul  bad,  before  all  oth^s,  and  in  a  higher  manner  than  all  others, 
already  attained  to  this  end,  and  hence  would  become  the  media- 
tory instrument  of  conducting  all  other  fallen  souls  to  the  same 
end.  But  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  retain  this  view  of  the 
matter,  consistentiy  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Origen.  For  in 
this  case  it  would  all  along  be  presupposed,  that  what  in  Christ 
is  denominated  a  soul,  is  not  a  soul  in  Uie  proper  sense.  We  must 
all  along  assume,  that  the  soul  in  Christ,  which  had  returned  back 
to  the  pure  being  of  the  teuc,  had  made  itself  like  to  the  fallen 
souls,  only  in  order  to  their  recovery, — had  appropriated  to  itself 

*  aitln  fiiru  ^vx^  '  n>/ur>  ■^'X'- — I'*",  ^^k  lua  Irrmi  ■j'>>£fl-  Depiincip.  I.  ii. 
c.  8,  g  3.     8o  he  says,  u  an  eDCounframent  to  martTrdom :  El  9i>>^»  il>u^>  rirmi 

Mutirr.  6  12. 
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art  outward  veil  of  psychical  being,  and  entered  into  the  contracted 
sphere  and  divided  being  of  tbe  psychical  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  it  back  again  to  that  high^  unity.  And  in  truth  we 
night  find  some  confirmation  of  this  riew  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
gen.'  But  when  wo  have  once  aeBumed  the  neceaeity  of  such  a 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  bad  returned 
back  to  the  pure  life  of  tbe  spirit,  the  reason  grounded  in  the 
connection  of  Origen's  ideas  immediately  disappears,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  suppose  that  the  intelligence  which  the  Logos  had 
received  into  such  a  fellowship  with  himself,  must  also  have  shared 
in  tbe  general  defection  of  the  creature.  It  is  evident  now,  that 
Origen  might  have  so  conceived  the  matter,  as  to  suppose  this 
intelligence  to  be  one  which  fVom  tbe  beginning  bad  not  become 
a  soul  by  falling,  bnt  which  had  only  assimilated  itself  to  the  fal- 
len souls  by  a  voluntary  humiliation.  Wo  should  thus  be  forced 
to  die  other  view,  which  in  many  respects  wonld  better  harmoniBO 
with  the  system  of  Origen.  It  would  now  be  quite  consistent  that 
this  intelligence,  which  had  ever  persevered  in  tbe  original  unity, 
should,  on  this  very  account,  deserve  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Logos,  as  an  organ  indissolubly  united  with  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  tho  redemption,  which  it  did  not  need  itself, 
to  other  beings  who  were  in  need  of  it.  This  view  is  confirmed 
when  wo  find  Origen  distinguishing  this  intelligence  above  all 
others,  aa  one  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  had  ever 
remained  inseparably  united  with  tbe  Logos,' — where,  to  be  sure, 
we  must  understand  by  the  creation,  the  original  one,  and  not 
that  which  was  first  occasioned  by  Uie  fall.  Accordingly,  be  could 
designate  this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from  all  contact  with  tbe 
corporeal  world,  ev^  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible 
world  (the  x6a/i,of  nmr6(),  tbe  latter  being  identical  with  the 
Logos ;'  for  with  tho  defection  from  the  original  unity,  is  also 
supposed,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine,  some  contact  or  other 
with  the  corporeal  world.  Thus  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  with- 
out sin,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  creature  could,  since  that 

Vrntm  r£^.     In  Jotum.  T.  u.  §  IB. 

*  Ab  initio  crMtnrtB  et  deinceps  iiuepuvbiliter  «  inhnrens.    De  prineip.  L  ii.  c  6, 
8  8. 
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intellig«iioe  had  never  been  touched  by  evil.'  Although,  by  yir- 
tue  of  the  creatnrely  mutable  will,  it  was,  like  all  othere,  subject 
to  be  tempted  to  eril,  yet  since  it  stood  this  test  where  the  others 
fell,  it  attained,  by  ita  unalterable  submisBion  to  the  Logos,  to  a 
dirine  life  exalted  above  all  temptation  to  eril ;  and  what  was 
originally  the  work  of  its  free  will  now  became  a  second  nature.* 
Yet  Origen,  in  saying  this,  meant  by  no  means  to  assert,  that  the 
Bonl,  when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state  of  the  dirine  life, 
dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own  essence ;  for  so 
indeed,  as  must  certainly  have  been  his  opinion  on  the  principles 
he  held,  this  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated.  He  ascribed  to 
tiiis  30ul,  even  after  the  inoamation  of  Christ,  a  self-detormining 
power,' — tbough  persisting  in  union  with  the  ■j^tufio.,  and  tha-eby 
with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we  examine  into  the  connection  of  his 
ideas,  the  qnestion  will  come  up,  how,  supposing  he  conceived  this 
soul  to  be  one  which  had  already  attained  to  such  perfection,  he 
could  still  admit  of  any  human  development  in  Christ,  in  his 
earthly  existence — how  this  in  his  case  would  be  anything  else 
tban  a  mere  appearance.  And  yet  he  believed  he  could  fully 
receive  tie  entire  narrative  in  Luke  ii.  40,  relatii^  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  child  Jesus ;  and  he  considered  this 
progress  as  havinji;  its  ground  in  the  firee  vrill  of  Christ.*  But 
there  wss  a  similar  difSculty,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine,  with 
regard  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  personal  existence  of  the  soul 
generally,  in  the  case  of  every  human  development. 

'  In  J«nn.  T.  xi.  %  S5. 

>  Quad  in  ubitiia  enl  potitnm,  longi  una  aSeeta  jam  Tennm  id  lutanin.  D«  prio- 
cifuit,  L  ii  0.  5,  S  6.  We  may  now  refer  lita  to  those  urordi  of  Origen,  in  wbicb  he 
eipreisl;  giurdi  aguost  a  concliuioD  whicb  posubiy  might  be  drawn  ^m  his  doctrine, 
viz.  that  every  ntional  creatore  mutt  necetiarilf,  at  lome  time  or  other,  niceamb  to  the 
temptatioo  to  un.  Sed  noa  oontjauo,  quia  dioiinna,  nallam  eese  creaturanif  quie  Don 
pouil  reeipere  Dialum,  idciieo  ooDfirmamar,  onuiem  naturam  rectpim  maliun,  id  eM 
melam  eflectam.  L.  e.  I.  i.  e.  S,  j  3.  Ai  the  tnnstation  of  RuSnos  oannot  be  per- 
fectly  relied  on,  we  ibonld  not  Tentnre  to  make  Dse  of  iheae  words  to  deleimine  what 
was  the  opJoion  of  Origen,  nnleea  what  we  would  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered 
■l»o  &oia  hia  general  train  and  canDeotion  of  thought,  as  it  has  been  shewn  in  the  text 
that  it  nu;'.  But  in  order  to  make  every  thlDg  in  Origen  harmoniic,  we  must  nipjHiM 
also,  that  be  did  not  alwayi  Die  the  4''X^  '">  the  aame  sense,  hot  sometimes  In  a  more 
general  sense,  to  denote  the  spirit  or  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimBi  in  ■  more 
limited  tense,  in  eontradistinetion  to  ttvi  or  mS/tm. 

'  By  the  If'  i^"'  t^i  'fvj^iif.     In  Matth.  T.  xiii.  g  26;  ed.  Lomm.  p.  S57. 

*  L.  0.  :  '(»(  yif  !■  T.Slf'  i^-r  tSj  •^v■cil  lirii  if  i  Ir  »<;.  W(—*li  >■!  x't'^h 
•■"rui  mi  I.  iljiif.     By  which  last,  Ongen  meant  the  n^ia.'m  <r«K>«Ti<a. 
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We  havo  to  meation  ono  other  paiticolar  point,  in  vhicU  the 
coimection  between  Origen's  doctrine  concerning  man,  and  bis 
doctrine  concerning  Ghriat,  is  very  clearly  exhibited.  Holding  it 
as  a  general  principle,  that  the  character  of  the  instrument  or  or- 
gan giron  it  as  a  body,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  work  of  each 
Boul,  which  stamped  on  it  the  form  and  pressure  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar essence,  he  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  relation 
between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ.  The  most  exalted  of  all 
Bouls  was  Traled  in  the  moat  glorious  of  all  bodies ;  only  this  glory 
was,  dnring  its  earthly  existence,  still  hidden, — broke  (oTth  on  such 
indiriduals  as  were  capable  of  recoiring  it  only  at  indiridnal  mo- 
ments— foretokening  what. should  one  day  appear.  By  virtue 
of  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body, — a  thonght  perfectly 
harmonizing  with  Origen's  doctrine  of  matter,  already  described 
as  an  element  in  itaelf  undetermined  and  capable  of  endless  modi- 
fication of  form,— this  body  is  now  freed  from  all  the  defects  and 
limitationB  of  the  earthly  existence,  transfigured  to  an  ethereal 
character,  more  nearly  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the 
divine  life.' 

By  this  exposition  of  Origen's  tiieory,  one  diflSculty  which  must 
have  struck  retlecting  minds  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation of  tho  Logos,  though  many  never  became  conscious  of  it, 
was  removed ;  ihe  difficulty,  to  wit,  of  conceiving  how  the  dirine 
Logos  could  becomo  united  with  a  human  body;  how  the  purely 
human  nature  could  be  transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now 
vanished,  since  it  was  assumed,  that  the  Logos  did  not  directly 
appropriate  to  himself  the  body,  but  that  he  appropriated  to  him- 
self tlie  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus  it  was  made  possible, 
also,  to  conceive  of  ererything  that  belongs  to  human  nature  es^- 
isting  in  Christ  unalloyed.  But,  in  place  of  the  former,  another 
difficulty  now  arose ;  namely,  to  conceive  how  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person  and  life  could  be  maintained,  in  this  combination  with  a 
human  soul  persevering  in  its  own  individuality.  We  have  seen 
in  what  way  Origen  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to  surmount 
this  difficulty  also.  Yet  this  riew  of  the  matter  seems  to  have 
given  umbrage  to  many,  and  he  drew  upon  himself  the  accusation 
from  such  persons,  that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  distJn- 
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guished  from  each  otber  a  superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jesua 
and  a  Christ;  or  ihat  ho  represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  who  differ- 
ed from  other  men  only  in  poasessing  a  higher  degree  of  felloWBhip 
with  the  Logos,  and  therefore  only  in  degree.'  Thoa  we  see  here,  also, 
the  germ  of  a  controversy  which  reached  into  the  following  period. 
As  it  regards  tiie  work  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
we  find  already  in  the  language  used  by  the  church  fathers  on 
this  point,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  aftorwards  came  to  be 
defined  in  the  Church — elements  grounded  in  the  Christian  con> 
sdonsness  itself,  and  indicating  how  Christ  manifested  himself  to 
the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  iatnitions  thence  resulting,  as  a 
deliTerer  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  a  restorer  of  harmony  in 
the  mora]  order  of  the  universe,  a  bestower  of  divine  life  to  human 
nature.  But  on  this  point  no  antagonisms  were  as  yet  presented, 
by  which  men  would  be  constrained  to  distinguish  and  separate 
more  accurately  what  lay  in  their  conceptions.  We,  for  Uie  most 
part,  hear  only  the  language  of  immediate  religious  feeling  and 
intuition ;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  espressions  of  these 
church' teachers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  Church,  men  were 
liable  to  err  on  both  sides,  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  find- 
ing in  them  less,  than  they  really  contained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  n^ativc  and  a  positive 
moment :  the  former  relates  to  the  removing  of  the  disturbance 
introduced  into  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  raising-up  of 
humanity  out  of  its  schism  with  Qod ;  the  second,  to  the  glorifying 
or  rendering  godlike  of  human  nature  when  delivered  from  this 
schism.  As  it  respects  the  first,  there  was  here  presented  in 
particular  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  which,  as 
we  see  it  expressed  under  different  modifications  in  men  of  the 
most  diverse  principles  and  tendencies, — ^in  a  Marcion,  an  Irenmus, 
and  an  Origen, — ^we  may  consider  as  a  more  general  expression  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  this  period.  It  is  this  idea :  Satan 
hitherto  mled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  a  certain 

■  8m  the  ApalagjofPuDpbilus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  T.  it.  f.  35,  ud  sevcnl  of  the 
puugn  sbore  cited,  in  re&reDC«  to  hii  doctrine  on  the  anion  of  the  Logos  vith  tha 
soul  in  Chriit,  ~  in  which  paiugeB  ha  considen  it  neceuiTj'  to  gaud  againat  uijr  aaoh 
nuiinlerpratation  of  his  doctriuej  u,  for  inituioe,  iu  Miuh.  T.  in.  %  8,  towuds  iha 
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right,  because  the  first  man  fell  nnder  the  temptation  to  am, 
and  was  thereby  brought  nnder  swntude  to  the  eril  one.  God 
did  not  deprive  him  of  ihis  right  by  force,  but  caused  him  to  lose 
it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law,  Satan  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  power  which  he  had  thus  far  exercised  orer  man- 
kind, on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  being,  meaning  to  treat  him  like 
the  others,  as  a  man  in  all  respects  the  same  with  them ;  but 
here  his  power  was  baffled,  and  he  must  find  himself  overmatohed. 
Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not  remiun  snbject  to  the  deafli 
which  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had  brought  on  mankind.  By 
him,  the  representative  of  fadmaa  nature,  the  latter  has  been 
delivered,  on  grounds  of  reason  and  justice,  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan — he  has  no  more  claims  upon  it.'  Marcion  simply  trans- 
ferred, as  we  hare  sera  above,  Uiat  which,  in  the  church  view  of 
tbe  matter,  was  true  of  Satan,  to  the  D^niurge.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  whole  theory,  lies  the  idea  of  a  real  objective  might,  which 
tbe  ungodly  principle  in  humanity,  that  had  made  itself  a  slave  to 
that  power,  had  acquired,  and  of  a  real,  objective  overcoming  of 
this  might,  the  redemption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  We  ought  here  surely  to  distinguiBh  the  inadequate  form, 
in  which  the  idea  at  bottom  has  enveloped  itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 
Combined  with  this  negative  moment  we  find  in  Irenseus  the 
positive  one,  in  which  tho  original  picture  of  humanity  is  repre- 
sented in  a  perfectly  holy  life,  and  in  the  commnnicadon  to  it  of 
a  divine  life,  which  should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  development  His  ideas,  dispersed  through  his  writings, 
amount,  when  we  bring  them  together,  to  what  follows  :  "  Only 
the  Word  of  the  Father  himself  could  declare  to  us  the  Father ; 
and  we  could  not  learn  from  him,  unless  the  teacher  himself  ba4 
appeared  among  ns.     Han  must  become  used  to  receive  6od  into 

'  This  is  nlut  IrenDiu  refers  to,  nhsa  ht  ttjt  (i,  t.  o.  1) :  Batieubiliter  reJinMtit 
DOS,  rademplionSTn  umelipnuia  dcdit  pro  his,  qui  iu  captiviUtem  ducti  (Oat.  Et,  qao- 
niun  injnita  domiiiabatur  nabis  apoatasii,  et,  cum  uatius  esaemm  Dei  omnipolenlis, 
alieiuivit  nos  contr*  lutniini,  saos  proprioa  fBciena  diacipntoi,  potens  in  omDibiu  Dei 
Teibnm  et  dod  defidena  ia  bob  joiliti*,  joste  ctiuu  &dvenus  ipwn  eouTanos  eat  apoi- 

Doatri  ;  Bed  aecuodiua  aiudelsm,  qDaiBftdmodum  docetut  Deuia  auadeBlem,  et  doh  vim 
iuferenUm,  wupere  qnB  vgUat,  ut  ncque  quod  JiMtlun  aat  caiiUiiger«tur,nequaiiliqak 
plunuUio  Uei  depetitet. 
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himBfilf,  God  must  become  used  to  dwell  in  humaoitj.  The 
Mediator  betwixt  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between 
both,  by  his  relationship  to  both ;  he  must  pass  through  every 
age,  in  order  to  sanctify  every  age,  in  order  to  restore  the  perfect 
lilteneas  with  God,  which  is  perfect  hoUneas.'  In  a  human  nature 
which  was  like  to  that  burdened  with  sin,  he  coiidemned  sin,  and 
then  banished  it,  as  a  thing  condemned,  out  of  human  nature,  Rom. 
viii.  3  ;  but  he  required  men  to  become  like  him.  Men  were  the 
prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of  Satan ;  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned  over  ns,  who  belonged  to  God  ; 
God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in  a  way  of  justico,  inasmuch 
as  he  redeemed  those  who  were  his  own.  If  he  had  not,  as  man, 
overcome  the  adversary  of  man ;  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  over- 
come in  the  way  of  justice  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not, 
as  God,  bestowed  the  gift  of  salvation,  we  should  not  have  that 
gift  in  a  way  which  is  secure.  And  if  man  did  not  become  united 
with  God,  be  could  have  no  share  in  an  imperishable  life.*  It  was 
through  the  obedience  of  one  man  that  many  must  become  justified, 
and  obtain  s^vation ;  for  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justice.  Tho 
import  of  the  declaration,  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
had  hitherto  not  been  clear,'  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible. 
Hence  man  too  easily  lost  his  likeness  with  God.  But  when  the 
Logos  became  man,  he  set  the  seal  to  both.  He  truly  revealed 
that  image,  by  becoming  himself  that  which  was  his  ima^e ;  and 
be  exhibited  incontestably  the  likeness  of  man  to  God,  by  making 
man  liko  to  God,  who  is  invisible."  * 

In  IrennuB,  tho  sufierings  of  Christ  are  represented  as  having 
a  necessary  connection  with  the  rightful  deliverance  of  man  from 

'  See  tha  remirkjj  on  ■  ranner  page  re^cdog  the  relation  of  the  iI»'t  la  the  J^xV 

*  Tha  oammoniration  of  ■  diTine  life  to  mankind  tbrongh  Chriit,  the  Imtif  r^ii 

'»'•<•"■■ 

'  Tiro  tde»  ue  bers  to  be  taken  together  j  one,  nbich  we  find  alreadj  in  Philo,  that 
nun,  13  the  inuge  of  Ooi,  wu  created  after  the  image  of  the  Logos ;  the  other,  that 
Qod  dengned  to  repreeent  in  the  penon  of  the  Qod-man,  aa  the  original  t;pe  of  hn- 
manitf,  the  idnl  of  the  entire  bnnun  nature.  Limui  ille  Jam  tnm  imaginem  indoeoi 
Chriiti  fnturi  in  came,  non  tantum  Dei  optu,  scd  «1  pignoa  filii,  qui  homo  Futuros 
certior  et  vawr.     Tarlull.  de  Bamo  Chriiti,  e.  6 ;  ad».  Pnueam,  c.  12. 

*  Vid.  Iren.  I.  iii.  c.  20,  Haiiaet  (according  to  othen,  22);  1.  iii.  c.  18;  {20],  31; 

1.  T.  C.    16. 
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tho  power  of  Satan.  The  divine  jnstice  ib  here  displayed,  in 
allowiog  even  Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  eatisfaction  done  hj  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  as  yet  not  the  slightest 
mention  ia  to  be  found  ;  but  doubtlcfis  there  is  lying  at  bottom 
tho  idea  of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  tho  law  by  Christ ;  of  hia  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  holiness  of  God  in  its  claims  to  satisfaction 
due  to  it  from  mankind.  Bnt  in  Justin  Martyr  may  be  recog- 
nised the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffer- 
ing,— at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is  not  clearly  unfolded 
and  held  fast  in  the  form  of  conscious  thought ;  for  Justin  says : ' 
"  The  law  pronounced  on  all  men  the  curse,  because  no  man  could 
fulfil  it,  in  its  whole  extent  (Dent,  xivii.  26.)  Christ  delivered 
ns  fh)m  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  for  us."  His  train  of  thought 
here  can  be  no  othet  thao  this :  Crucifixion  denotes  curse,  con- 
demnation :  nothing  of  that  sort  could  touch  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Holy  One :  in  reference  to  himself,  this  was  only  in 
appearance.*  The  significancy  of  this  curse  related  to  mankind, 
who  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  and  hence  involved  in  con- 
demnation. Christ,  in  suffering,  took  this  condemnation  resting 
on  mankind  upon  himself,  in  order  to  free  mankind  from  it. 
The /or,  in  this  case,  passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead.  The 
author  of  the  letter  to  Diognettta  thus  brings  together  the  active 
and  the  passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to 
the  former,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which 
in  itself  required  no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  author  of 
the  reconciliation  :  "  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
is  not  only  full  of  love  to  man,  hut  full  of  long-suffering.  Such 
he  ever  was  and  is,  and  such  he  will  ever  continue  to  he ; — su- 
premely kind,  without  anger,  true,  the  alone  good.  He  conceived 
a  vast  and  ineffable  counsel,  which  he  communicated  to  none  but 
his  Son.  So  long  as  be  reserved  this  as  a  hidden  counsel  in  his 
own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  concern  for  us.  He  left  ns, 
during  the  ages  past,' to  follow  our  lusts  at  will,  not  as  thongh  he 
could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our  sins,  hut  in  order  that  we, 
having  in  the  course  of  that  time,  by  onr  own  works,  proved  our- 
selves unworthy  of  life,  might  he  made  worthy  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  and  that  we,  having  shewn  our  own  inability  to  enter  into 

■  Did.  e.  TrTph.  Jad.  c.  30.  f.  322,  Ed.  Col.  *  A^mmrm  ■>»>.    F.  917. 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of 
God.  But  wben  the  mcasnre  of  onr  sins  had  become  fiill,  and  it 
had  been  made  perfectly  manifest  that  punishment  and  death 
were  ready  to  be  our  reward,  be  aeitber  bated  us  nor  spurned  us, 
bat  shewed  us  his  long-suffering.  He  even  took  upon  himself  our 
sins ;  he  even  gave  his  own  Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for 
ein  ;  for  what  else  would  cover  onr  sins  but  his  righteouaness  1" 

According  to  the  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  ex- 
hibited as  peculiar  to  Origeo,  the  highest  end  of  the  earthly 
appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ  is  to  represent  that  divine 
activity  of  the  Logos,  which,  without  being  confined  to  any  limits 
of  time  or  space,  aims  to  purify  and  restore  fallen  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  his  actions  possess  a  higher  symbolical  import,  to 
master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Gnosis ;  but  thereby, 
as  b  shewn  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving  effect  which 
they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded ;  and  in  this  way  he  could  also  appropriate  to  himself 
what  was  contained  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Christians  relative 
to  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ.  We  find  here  a  great  deal 
which  he  conld  not  have  been  led  to  adopt  by  the  general  ideas 
of  his  system,  unless  he  had  been  first  led  to  such  a  conviction  in 
some  other  way,  independent  of  his  system.  To  speak  of  a  feel- 
ing of  sin,  a  sense  of  b^ng  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the 
soul  of  Christ,  which  be  regarded  as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above 
all  contact  with  evil,  is  what  he  could  find  no  ground  or  reason 
for  in  the  speculative  ideas  of  bis  system.  But  in  many  of  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history  ho  came  to  perceive  such  a  connection 
between  Christ,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  humanity  estranged 
from  God,  by  virtue  of  which  connection  Christ  felt  its  trespass 
as  bis  own, — and  what  do  conception  could  grasp,  he  was  enabled 
to  construe  to  himself  by  an  intuition  springing  out  of  the  inmost 
depth  of  his  being.  Thus  could  he  affirm  of  Christ,  that  which  is 
intelligible  only  to  him  who  is  at  home  in,  and  familiar  with  the 
world  of  Christian  consciousness  :  "  He  bore  in  himself  our  infir- 
mities, and  carried  our  sorrows  ;  the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  inner  man ;  on  account  of  which  sorrows  and 
infirmities,  which  he  bore  away  fVom  us,  he  says  that  bis  soul  is 
troubled  and  full  of  anguish;'"  and  in  another  pla«e :   "This 

■  With  raTerenM  to  Is*,  lill.  4,  5.     Airt,  itirrmr,  ittmUn   rii   ric   ^.ixni  mJ 
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man,  the  pnrest  among  all  creatnres,  died  for  mankind ;  lie  who 
took  on  bimBelf  our  sins  and  infirmities,  because  be  could  take  on 
bimself  and  destroy  tbe  sins  of  tbe  whole  vorld.'" 

Origen  believed  tbat  by  a  bidden  law,  pertaining  to  the  moral 
order  of  tbe  univerBe,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  boly  being 
must  serve  to  cripple  the  power  of  eril,  and  to  free  therefrom  tbe 
beings  subjected  to  it.  He  found  proof  of  this  in  the  prevailing 
belief  of  mankind,  that  innocent  individnala,  by  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved  whole  populations  and  cities 
from  threatening  calamities.*  It  was  not  to  God,  but  to  Satan, 
tbat  the  ransom  for  those  held  in  captivity  by  him  was  paid ; 
according  to  the  prevailing  views  of  this  period,  which  have  been 
already  explained.  Id  lighting  upon  this  holy  soul,  which  could 
not  be  held  in  the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must 
necessarily  be  broken.' 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  serves  to  satisfy  him, 
Uiat  it  proceeded  from  an  act  wholly  voluntary.  He  died  at  the 
precise  point  of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  succumbing  to  an 
outward  force,  like  those  whose  limbs  were  broken.  From  this 
circumstance,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  unusual  suddenness  of 
his  death.* 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctification 
was  involved  in  the  whole  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  the  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ  We 
need  only  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  the  conceptions 
which  here  grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  perceive 
that  this  was  so. 

Godlike  life  and  a  holy  life — these  were  inseparable  notions  at 
the  Christian  point  of  view.     Both  were  comprehended  in  one  in 

ririiif  rilt  riS  afurriS  rSc  (■;}ui(  n^i  ii/fiii-iB,  Ji'  ii  irtinUs  i»i  iiniv  ^rrirmt 
ritii  if'  ifJi'  tic'Xh-o  Ixi"  rin '^i-X'n  iffXrfU  mmI  TirMfMyfiitiit.  In  Jowin.  T. 
ii.  $  21. 

'  L.  0.  T.  iiYiiL  §  14. 

'  L,  c  T.  vi.  e  34  ;  T.  aviU.  g  14, 

•  T«i  !)■*■  »*>  ^ux^i  murtS  xirftt  itrl  rtiXw;  li  M  T^3if'  /.iiti  .J,  t?  rniff  f 
ttrtt  y^  \x^Aru  ifttrr^  Xnt  %*^  ri  hvi^  ipuit  ttlr^  Xir^tw,  A  rav  'Inrtv  *f  b%<*i  iI^^tk- 
/i,Ti,  lie  imtfiirif  nirSf  tufiitrm,  ■«)  li^  IfZtTi  In  ill  fi^  *i,  Ir)  tf  mmtIxi"  "irii 
fiirrjH.     In  Matth.  T.  xtL  g  B. 

'  'a,  lUrMi,  KmrmXirhru  rt    iSfia    ui    Infyiratr;    ^itm  Jni/twi    ul    ■{•»;■(. 

Id  JoMin.  T.  lii.  S  4  i  ed.  Lomm.  T.  ii.  ^  172.  In  Haltb.  Lai.  ed.  Lonini.  T.  ir. 
_f.  T3,  Bt  Mqq. 
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tbe  DOtion  of  A^faptla,  immortal  life.  Now  the  Logos  was  re- 
garded aa  the  source  of  this  life ;  Christ,  as  tlie  appearance  of  the 
Logos  in  humanity ;  aa  the  Mediator  of  thia  higher  life  to  haman 
natnre ;  as  the  one  through  whom,  in  every  stage  of  ita  develop- 
ment, it  became  pervaded  and  rendered  holy  by  such  a  divine  life. 
By  the  faith  in  Christ,  by  baptism,  each  individual  became  incor* 
porated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  consequently  pwie- 
trated  by  this  divine  life,  the  principle  of  holiness.  Christ  was 
understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's  kingdom,  and  to  thia 
kingdom  was  reckoned  everything  partaking  of  tbe  nature  of  sin. 
It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ  through  faith,  that  each- was 
bound  to  make  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan's  kingdom  bis 
own.  Hence  the  Christian  was  converted  fhim  a  miles  Satanie 
into  a  miles  Christi.'  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood  of  all  Christians  had  ita  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  exam[^,  to  illustrate  how  some 
of  tbe  church-teachers  conceived  this  connection  between  redemp- 
tion and  sanctification,  faith  and  life.  Clement,  bishop  of  Borne, 
after  having  emphatically  borne  bis  testimony  to  the  troth,  that 
no  man  can  be  justified  by  his  own  righteousness  and  his  own 
works,  but  that  every  man  must  be  juatified  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  by  faith  alone,  goes  on  to  say : — "  What  are  we  to  do,  then, 
my  brethren  1  Shall  we  be  weary  in  welldoingi  and  leave  ofT 
charity  \  The  Lord  forbid  that  this  should  ever  be  done  by  us ; 
but  let  ns,  with  unremitted  ze^,  strive  to  accomplish  all  the  good 
we  can ;  for  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleasure  in  bis  own 
works."*  The  author  of  tbe  letter  to  Diognet  ranarka,  after  the 
beautiful  passage  above  cited  concerning  the  redemption:  "  With 
what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled,  when  thou  hast  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  liim  who  ho  much  earlier 
loved  thee !  But  if  thou  lovest  him,  thou  wilt  be  an  imitator  of 
his  goodness."  Irensas  thus  draws  the  contrast  between  that 
voluntary  obedience  which  flows  from  faith,  and  the  slavish  obe- 
dience tinder  the  law :  "  The  law,  which  was  given  to  bondmen, 
discipliued  the  soul  by  means  of  outward  and  sensible  thioga, 
dragging  it,  aa  it  were,  with  chains  to  the  obediaice  of  its  com- 
mands ;  but  the  Word,  wtuch  seta  us  free,  inculcated  a  voluntary 

'  See  T<J.  i.  p.  «1.  ■  Vid.  ep.  i.  •d  Corinth.  S  83,  83. 
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cleansing  of  the  Bonl,  and  thereby  of  the  body.  After  this  baa 
been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage,  to  which  man  had  become 
inured,  must  indeed  he  removed,  and  he  must  follow  God  without 
chains.  But  the  requisitionB  of  freedom  must  extend  all  the 
further,  and  obedience  to  the  King  must  become  a  fuller  obedience; 
BO  that  no  one  should  turn  back  again,  and  prove  himself 
unworthy  of  his  Deliverer ;  for  he  has  not  freed  us  that  we  might 
go  away  from  him ;  since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fonntain  of 
all  good,  which  is  with  the  Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of 
salvation ;  bat  he  has  freed  us  for  this,  tliat  the  more  we  have 
obtuned,  the  more  we  might  love  him.  To  follow  the  Saviour  is 
tJie  same  as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  the  light  is  the 
same  as  to  partake  of  the  light.'" 

But  as  the  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  and  the  consequent  outward  and  material  way  of  con- 
ceiving spiritual  things,  was  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  the  influ- 
ence of  this  disturbing  clement  is  discernible  also  in  the  prevailing 
notion  of  faith.  By  dc^eea,  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  principle,  became 
more  and  more  obBCured,  and  instead  thereof  appeared  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  certain  faith  on  outward  authority ;  not  one  which 
was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself,  through  a  necessary  inner  con- 
nection, all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life,  but  one  which  was  only 
to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way,  by  means  of  new  moral  pre- 
cepts and  new  motives  addressed  to  the  understanding,  the  new 
habtta  of  Christian  living.  Wc  have  already  noticed  how  this 
notion  of  faith  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  the  stage  of  mere  faith 
(■slsrii)  among  the  Crnostics,  and  in  part  among  the  Alexandrians 
also ;  and  how  the  reaction  of  Marcion  tended  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Pauline  view.  But  to  the  material  and  outwajd 
conception  of  faith,  on  this  side,  was  united  also  a  material  and 
outw^  conception  of  the  system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from 
its  inner  connection  with  the  system  of  faith  ;  whence  followed, 
side  by  side  with  an  outward  system  of  faith,  a  l^al  system  of 
dutiea  and  good  works,  in  which  the  ascetic  element  had  by  far 
Uie  ascendancy  over  the  assimilating  principle.  And  in  connection 
with  this,  might  arise  the  notion  of  a  supererogatory  righteous- 
<  Lib.  w.  c  13,14. 
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neae,  a  perfectioo  surpftssing  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  which 
atroTe  to  fulfil  the  so-called  counsels  of  Christ  (coucilii  CTangelici), 
by  the  renunciation  of  all  eaxtbly  goods.' 

A  great  influence  to  confirm  this  outward  and  material  view  of 
faith  must  hare  been  especially  exerted,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  considered  to 
flow  from  the  inner  appropriation  of  Christ  alone,  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  outward  mediation  through  the  church — a  point  on 
which  we  have  spoken  already  in  the  section  relating  to  the 
church  constitution.  To  this  outward  mediation  of  the  chorcb 
belonged  the  sacraments.  As  tbe  essential  character  of  the  in- 
visible  and  that  of  the  vistble  church  were  not  carefully  discrimi- 
nated, a  little  confusion  of  the  divine  thing  and  its  outward  sign 
must,  from  the  same  cause,  take  place  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  eacraments.  This,  in  the  case  of  baptwm,  is  shewn  in  the 
prerailing  notion  of  a  divine  power  which  was  imparted  to  the 
water,  i^d  of  a  sensible  union,  bron^t  about  by  means  of  it,  with 
the  whole  nature  of  Christ,  for  the  delirerance  of  the  entire 
spiritnal  and  material  nature  of  man.  "  As  the  dry  wbeat,"  says 
IrensBUB,  "  cannot  become  one  mass  of  dough  and  one  loaf  of 
bread  without  moisture,  so  neither  can  we  all  become  one  in 
Christ  without  the  water  which  is  from  heaven.  And  as  the 
parched  earth  cannot  yield  fruit  unless  it  recdre  moisture,  so 
neither  can  we,  who  at  first  are  but  sapless  wood,  ever  produce 
living  fruit,  without  the  riun  which  is  freely  ponred  out  from 
above;  for  our  bodUa  through  baptism,  but  our  aouls  through 
the  Spirit,  have  obtained  that  commnnion  with  the  imperishable 
essence."*  Tertullian  finally  remarks,  concerning  the  effects  of 
baptism : '  "  When  the  soul  attains  to  faith,  and  is  transformed 
by  the  regeneration  of  water  and  the  power  from  above,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  old  corruption  having  been  removed,  she  beholds  her 
whole  light.  She  is  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  sonl  which  unites  itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 

>  See  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

*  Lib.  iii.  e.  IT.    The  diTiDi  principle  oF  life  for  »d1  uid  body  in  ChriM,  the  ■»>«( 

*  De  «nim«,  c  41 .    Compire  aboTS  the  puuge  oonceiuing  Ihe  coemption  of  huaiaa 
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but  becomes  tbc  servant  of  tbe  Spirit."  But  even  Tertullian  did 
not  underetand  here  how  to  distinguiab  rightly  between  Uie  in- 
ward grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  maintaining  i^ainst  a  sect 
of  the  Cainites  (see  aection  second)  the  necesaity  of  outward  bap- 
tism, he  ascribes  to  water  a  supernatural,  sanctifying  power.  Yet 
we  see,  even-  in  the  case  of  Tertullian,  the  purely  eTangelical  idea 
breaking  through  this  confusion  of  the  inward  with  the  outward, 
and  directly  contradicting  it ;  as  when  he  says,  it  is  faith  which 
in  baptism  obtains  the  forgiTeness  of  sin;  and  when,  in  dissuading 
against  baste  in  baptism,  be  remarks,  that  true  faith,  wherever 
present,  is  sure  of  salvation.'  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement  of 
Alexandria  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  that  outward  and 
mat^al  conception  of  spiritoal  matters,  when  he  agrees  with 
Henoas*  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  performed  in  hades  tbe 
rite  of  baptism*  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had 
not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  the  history  of  the  forma  of  worsldp,  taken 
notice  of  the  injurions  practical  consequences  which  resulted  from 
this  confusion  of  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign  in  the  case 
of  baptism.  It  was  by  confounding  regeneration  with  baptism, 
and  thus  looking  upon  regeneration  as  a  sort  of  charm  completed 
at  a  stroke,  by  supposing  a  certain  magical  purification  and  re- 
moval of  all  sin  in  the  act  of  baptism,  that  men  were  led  to  r^er  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  through  Christ  only  to  those  par- 
ticular sins  which  had  been  committed  preinous  to  baptism; 
instead  of  regarding  all  this  as  something  which,  with  the  appro- 
priation of  it  by  faiUi,  must  go  on  developing  itself  through  the 
whole  of  life.  After  tJiis  was  presupposed,  the  question  must 
have  arisen.  How  are  we  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  com- 
mitt«d  after  baptism  ?  And  the  answer  was  :  Althongh  we  have 
obtained  once  for  all,  by  tbe  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  committed  before  baptism  ;  yet,  in  order  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  after  bf^tism,  it  is  necessary  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  wc  should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exercises 
of  penitence  and  to  good  works.*     This  mode  of  conception  is 

>  Fides  iDlegn  ucon  is  aalDte. 

»  Ub.  iii.  S.  \x.  Fabric.  Co3.  apoCTTph.  iii.  p.  1009. 

•  Strom.  Ub.  ii.  f.  S7S. 

*  See  TertuOUa's  work,  de  pamitenCi*.    This  writer,  it  is  iiat,  broagfat  over  with  him 
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clearly  exhibited  in  tbe  fcdiowiiig  words  of  Cyprian :'  "  When  onr 
Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the  wonnds  of  Adam,  he  gave  to  the 
restored  a  law,  bidding  him  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  evil  shoald 
befal  him.  By  the  injunction  of  innocence,  we  were  oircumBcribed 
to  a  narrow  drcle ;  and  the  frailty  of  human  weakness  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  udIobs  dinne  grace  bad  once  more  come 
to  its  aid,  and,  pointing  out  to  it  the  works  of  mercy,  pared  the 
way  for  it  to  secure  salvatioD  ;  so  that  we  might  cleanse  onreelTes 
from  all  tbe  lingering  remains  of  impurity  by  the  practice  of  alms. 
The  forgiveneas  of  sin  baring  been  once  obtained  at  baptism,  we 
earn  by  constant  exercise  in  welldoing,  which  is,  aa  it  were,  a 
repetition  of  baptism,  tbe  divine  forgiveneBS  anew."  Here,  if  we 
only  add  what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  p^e  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  catholic  doc- 
trine respecting  tbe  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  general,  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism  ;  bnt  with  tMs  differ- 
ence, that  we  may  observe  tbree  different  gradea  in  the  outwai^ 
and  material  conception  of  this  ordinance.  Tbe  most  common 
r^resentation  was  that  which  we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Anttoch,' 
in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in  Irennus.  It  is  a  conception  of  it  most 
newly  related  to  that  view  just  noticed  of  baptism,  as  tbe  means 
of  a  spiritual-corporeal  communion  with  Christ.  It  was  supposed, 
for  instance,  tiiat  as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man,  bo  here 
also  he  immediately  appropriated  to  himself  a  body — this  body, 
by  rirtue  of  tbe  consecration,  became  united  with  tbe  bread  and 
wine,  and  thus  entered  into  tbe  corporeal  substance  of  those  par- 
tak»fl  of  it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of 
imperishable  life.'  In  tbe  North-African  Church,  on  tbe  other 
from  hit  lag*l  itndiea,  the  exprewon  talitfactio,  iiilo  the  doctrine  of  repeDtance ;  j«t 
ir«  ihoilld  Dot  be  mmnted,  on  thu  ■ocannt,  to  wciibe  to  bu  legal  habit*  of  thinking 
and  coDcelring,  haj,  w«  ihoald  not  be  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  anf  indiTi- 
dual,  ao  great  uiiiifln«Doe  an  the  progresa  of  error  in  the  doclrinat  Dotionaof  the  choreh 
<in  thia  point;  for,  the  wfHrif  i^iijlif  baTing  been  once  eatabliabed,  all  the  conBeqnenee*- 
inTolred  in  it  mnit  of  necessity  onfold  themiielTe*,  ecpeciaUy  aa  these  eonseqnenoes 
Bud  M>  man;  points  of  attaehment  in  hnmao  nature. 

'  D«  opere  el  eleemosynis. 

'  Henoe,  in  Ignatini,  ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  SO,  the  hoi;  lupper  is  called ;  fif/uimtt  Uif 

'  That  which  diatingnishe*  thii  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  from  a  later  one,  tsr 
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hand,  neither  Tertallian  nor  Cyprian  seema  to  hare  entertained 
the  notion  of  any  penetration  of  this  sort.  Bread  and  wine  were 
represented  rather  as  symhols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
though  not  as  symbols  without  efficacy.  Spiritual  communion 
with  Chnst  at  the  holy  supper  was  made  the  prominent  point ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  that  partook  were  aupposed  to  come 
into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ's  body,'  The  prac- 
tice of  the  North- African  Church  shews,  moreover,  that,  according 
to  the  preTailing  belief,  a  supernatural,  sancUfying  power  resided 
in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper :  hence  the  daily  communion ;' 
hence  also  the  commuttion  of  infants  in  connection  with  infant 
baptism.'  The  passage  in  John  vi.  53,  being  incorrectly  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  outward  sensible  participation  of  the 
supper,  the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without  this  outward  and 
sensible  participation  none  could  be  sared;*  as  it  had  been  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  in  John  iii.  5,  that  none  could  be  saved 
without  outward  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians,  especially  by  Origen,  the  distinctioD  was 
clearly  drawn,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  sacraments,  as 
throughout  his  entire  system  of  belief,  between  the  innerdivine 
thing,  the  invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Logos,*  and  the  sen- 
sible objectfl  by  which  it  is  represented.*  "  Outward  baptism," 
says  he,  "  considered  ae  to  its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the 
inward  cleansing  of  the  soul  through  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos, 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  universal  recovery ; — ^that  commencing 
in  the  enigma  and  in  the  glass  darkly,  vhidt  shall  afterwards  be 
perfected  in  the  open  vision,  face  to  face ;  but  at  the  same  time, 

fluit  the  Chrut  irho  hu  iMeofled  to  hUTen  is  not  considered  to  be  preunt  here ;  bat  the 
LogM,  in  Ihii  case,  directlj  produc«a  for  bimself  ■  body.  Thia  we  find  more  diitiiictlf 
eipreaied,  it  ia  Irns,  Id  theneil  fallow ing  period  ;  bntitUeeeCChe  basu  of  tbe  following 
luignigfl  of  JosUn:  T,|>  ii'  iix*i  t-'y"  rtS  r*f'  nini  >  i  :^*(irrH/iTrmt 

««■«  '!■«£  »■;  «f*«  »i  ■>-  ii,idx.tiiia  .T.«.   Apoiog.  i.  §  ae. 

>  TertuH.  c.  Uarc.  1.  iv.  c.  40  :  corpm  meam,  i.  e,  Sgnn  coTporii  mei.  De  tt».  c*rn. 
e.  B ;  euinis  de  Deo  Hginntar.  De  orat.  c  6 :  The  perpetnitu  in  Chriilo,  conitant, 
qnritDal  feUowibip  with  him,  ind  indiTiduitu  >  corpore  ejus. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  452. 

*  See  Cypriui.  sermo  de  Upaia. 

*  See  CTprian.  Teatimonior.  I.  i>L  e.  26. 

*  Comp.  abore,  what  is  aaid  of  the  IvitK^i's  mlrtteri,  and  the  iwAnn'iM  nun  XfimS. 
'  The  »fir»  or  mo/i^nti,  and  the  mlrtnri,. 
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\>y  Tirtne  of  the  conBecration  pronoonced  over  it,  there  is  con- 
nected  with  the  whole  act  of  baptiBin  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power ;  it  is  the  commencing  point  of  gracions  influosccs  bestowed 
on  the  faithfU,  slthongh  it  is  so  only  for  snch  as  are  fitted,  bj 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  for  the  receptJon  of  those  in< 


'  He  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy  sup- 
per ;  separating  what  is  called,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  body  of 
Cbriat,'  from  the  true  spiritual  manducation  of  the  Logos,' — the 
more  divine  promise,  from  the  common  underetattditiff  of  the 
holy  snpper,--adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  simple.*  The  for- 
mer refers  to  the  spiritual  communication  of  the  Word  made  flesh, 
which  is  the  true  hearenly  bread  of  the  eonl.  Of  the  outward 
supper  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  may  partake  alike;  hut  not 
of  that  true  heavenly  bread ;  since  otherwise,  it  could  not  have 
been  said,  that  whoever  eats  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  Ori- 
gen  says,  therefore,  that  Christ  in  the  true  sense  called  his  flesh 
and  blood  the  word,  which  proceeds  from  the  word,  and  the  bread 
which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly  bread — the  living  word  of  truth, 
by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  the  souls  of  men ;  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine  symbolize 
the  multiplication  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Logos  communicates 
himself  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected  a 
higher  sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating  words ; 
yet  in  the  sense,  that  nothing  divine  could  be  united  with  the 
earthly  material  sigas,  in  themselves  considered;  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  baptism,  none  could  participate  in  tho  higher  influ- 
ence, unless  made  susceptible  of  it  by  tho  inward  disposition  of 
the  heart.  As  not  that  which  enters  into  the  mouth  defiles  the 
man, — though  by  the  Jews  it  is  considra^d  unclean ;  so  nothing 
which  enters  into  the  mouth  aanctifies  the  man ;  though  by  the 
simple,  the  so-called  bread  of  the  Lord  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
sanctifying  power.     We  neither  lose  anything  by  failing  to  par- 
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take  of  the  consecrated  bread,  by  itself  considered ;  nor  do  we 
gain  anything  by  the  baxo  partaking  of  that  bread  ;  but  Uie  rea- 
son why  one  man  has  less  and  anotlier  more,  is  the  good  or  bad 
disposition  of  each  individual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself  in 
no  respect  different  from  any  otiier  food.  It  was  Origen's  design 
here,  no  doubt,  to  controvert  particularly  the  erroneous  notions 
which  attached  to  the  supper  a  sort  of  ma^cal  advantage,  inde- 
pendent of  the  disposition  of  the  heart — notions  which  the  other 
fathers  also  were  far  from  entertaining ;  but  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  his  objections  applied  also  to  every  representation  which 
attached  to  the  outward  signs  any  higher  importance  or  efficacy 
whatever,  and  even  to  those  views  which  were  received  in  the 
North- African  Church.' 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  this 
period,  respecting  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  The  teleological  point  of  view  was,  in  this 
regard,  inseparable  from  the  Christian  modo  of  contemplation. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertaining, 
was  to  be  conducted  onward  to  a  completion  :  it  was  this  certain 
prospect  which  formed  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  view  of 
life,  and  the  Pagan  notion  of  a  circle  aimlessly  repeating  itself  by 
a  blind  law  of  necessity.  But  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain, 
up  to  that  ultimate  end,  were  still  hidden  from  the  ken  of  con- 
templation :  this  belonged  to  the  prophetic  element,  which  must 
ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfilment.  To  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  cast  a  glance  over  the  windings  of  the 
way,  the  end  appeared  at  first  near  at  hand,  vhich,  the  farther 
he  advanced,  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the 
course  of  history  alone  wonid  shed  more  light  on  the  darkness, 
which  the  Lord  himself  was  unwilling  to  clear  up  by  his  prophetic 
intimations. 

The  Christians  were  certainly  convinced,  that  the  Church  would 
come  forth  triumphant  out  of  its  confiicts,  and,  as  it  was  its  des- 
tination to  be  a  world-transforming  principle,  would  attain  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world ;  but  they  were  far  from  understanding  at 
first  the  prophetic  words  of  Christ  intimating  how  the  Ghnrch,  in 
its  gradual  evolutions,  under  natural  conditions,  was  to  be  a  saJt 

■  Vid.  Urigen,  Matth.  T.  zi.  S  14 ;  in  Jomid.  T.  zxiii.  §  16 ;  in  Mkttb.  t.  S98, 
T.  iii.  opp. 
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and  a  learen  for  all  human  relations.  They  coald  at  firet,  as  we 
hare  before  remarked,  conrnvo  of  it  no  otherwise  than  this,  that 
the  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  Pagan  state  would  endure 
till  the  triumph  brought  about  fVom  without,  by  Uie  return  of 
Christ  to  judgment.  Now,  it  was  here  that  many  seized  hold  of 
an  image  which  had  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews,  and  which 
seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own  present  situation, — the  idea  of 
a  millennial  reign,  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  on  earth  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  earthly  course  of  the  world,  where  all  the 
righteous  of  all  times  should  lire  together  in  holy  communion.  As 
the  world  had  been  created  in  six  days,  and,  according  to  Ps.  xc. 
4,  a  thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world 
was  to  continue  in  its  hitherto  condition  for  six  thousand  years, 
end  end  with  a  thousaad  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to 
the  Sabbath.  In  the  midst  of  persecutions,  it  was  a  solace  and  a 
support  to  the  GhriBtians  to  anticipate,  that  even  upon  this  earth, 
Uio  scene  of  their  sufferings,  the  Church  was  destined  to  triumph 
in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state.  As  the  idea  was  held  by  many, 
it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  unchristian.  They  framed 
to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness  of  this  period, 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  conceiving 
under  it  nothing  else  than  Uie  universal  dominion  of  the  divine 
will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful  reunion  of  the  whole  community 
of  the  saints,  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  a  sanctified 
humanity  and  all  nature  transfigured  into  its  primitive  innocence.' 
But  the  craes  images,  too,  under  which  the  earthly  Jewish  mind 
had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  tho  millennial  reign,  had  in 
part  passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Fhrygia,  the  natnral  home 
of  a  sensual,  enthusiastic,  relif^ous  spirit,  was  inclined  to  the 
diffusion  also  of  this  grossly  conceived  Chiliasm.  There,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  lived  Papias,  bishop  of  the  Church 
in  Hierapolis,  a  man,  it  is  true,  of  sincere  piety,  but,  as  appears 
from  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  asd  from  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind  and  easy  credulity.  He  collected 
from  oral  traditions  certain  narratives  concerning  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles  ;*  and  among  these  he  received 
a  great  deal  that  was  misconceived  and  untrue.  Thus  by  his  means 

•I  nvfiain  lEn^nViif,  fram  which  >  liagnicnt  on  Judai  iKtriol, 
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-were  diffused  abroad  many  etrange,  fantastic  images  of  the  enjoy- 
ments to  be  expected  in  the  thonaand-years'  reign.  The  injurious 
consequence  of  all  which  was,  to  foster  among  Christians  the  taste 
for  a  gross  eensnal  happiness,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  gire  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to  many  a 
prejudice  against  Christianity.' 

But  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  hidden  depth  of  the 
spiritual  life,  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory,  will 
be  cautious  how  he  pronounces  judgment,  from  such  appearances 
on  the  surface,  against  the  entire  religion  of  a  certain  period,  in 
which  these  disturbing  mixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  still 
to  be  found,  when  in  such  a  man  as  Irooseoa  ve  find  vital  Chris- 
tianity and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  fellowship  with 
God,  united  with  those  strange  subordinate  notions.  The  thou- 
sand-years' reign  be  regarded  as  only  a  preparatory  step  for  the 
righteous,  who  were  there  to  be  trained  for  a  more  exalted  hea- 
venly existence,  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.* 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the 
Church.  Our  sources  of  information  from  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  in  these  early  times,  are  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  say 
anything  on  this  point  with  certainty  and  poaitiveness.  Wherever 
we  meet  with  Chiliasm,  in  Papias,  Irensus,  Justin  Martyr,  every- 
thing goes  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from  one  country  and 
from  a  single  fountain-head.  We  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
case  of  those  churches  where  originally  an  anti-Jewish  tendency 
prevailed;  as  in  the  Church  at  Borne  (see  above.)  We  find  subse- 
quently in  Bome  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency.  Might  not  tiiis  have 
existed  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  called  out  more  openly 
by  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ?  The  same  may  be  said  also  of 
an  anti-ChiIia£t  tendency  which  Irensens  combats,  and  which  he 
expressly  distinguishes  from  the  common  anti-Cbiliastic  tendency 
of  Gnosticism.     It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  zealots  for 


wbich  servM  to  illiutnte  hia  propenaitj  Co  receiro  talea  of  the  marvellnos,  has  been 
published  in  J.  A.  Cnmer  Catena  in  Acta  Apostolarum.     Oxdd.  1838,  psg.  12. 

'  Vid.  Orig.  Select.  In  V.  f.  570.     T.  il. 

*  Iren.  I.  v.  c.  35 :  Cresoantee  ei  visinne  Domini  el  per  ipsum  uaaeaccnt  capere 
gloium  Dei  et  cnm  juumtie  angelis  converutioDem. — PauUetim  ManeMeot  capere 
Deum.     e.  32. 
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Cliiliasm  shoiild  in  tlie  outset  be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposi- 
tion to  it  as  BaTonring  of  Gnosticism.' 

Two  causes  co-operated  to  bring  sbont  the  general  suppression 
of  Chiliasm :  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  Montanism ;  on 
the  other,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  the  Alexan- 
drian achool.  As  the  Montanists  laid  great  Htress  upon  tlie 
expectations  connected  with  the  Diillennium,  and  although  their 
conception  of  it  was  by  no  means  grossly  sensual,'  yet  as  they 
contributed,  by  their  enthusiastic  visions,  to  spread  many  fantastic 
pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to  happen,'  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Chiliasm  by  this  means  lost  its  reputation.  An  anti- 
Chiliast  party,  which  had  sprung  up  doubtless  before,  were  thus 
presented  with  an  opportunity  of  pushing  home  their  attacks ;  and 
the  more  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  combated 
this  error  in  connection  with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines. 
Caius,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  in  his  controversial  tract  against  the 
Montanist  Proclus,  endearoured  to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a 
heresy  set  afloat  by  the  detested  Gnostic,  Cerinthns ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  though  not  wholly  certain,  that  he  considered  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  book  which  had  been  interpolated  by  the  latter, 
for  the  ex]H%ss  purpose  of  giring  currency  to  this  doctrine. 

■  Next,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientific  direction  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  generally  in 
spiritualizing  the  system  of  faith,  must  haye  contributed  also  to 
spiritualize  the  ideas  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Origcn  in  particular  was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these 
sensual  notions  of  the  millennium,  and  songht  after  a  dificrent 
explanation  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on 
which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they  took  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical  method  t^ 
interpretation,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  generally 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the 
Chiliasts.  The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends  to 
exporgatory  criticism,  did  not  rt^ect  the  Apocalypse  at  once,  as 

'  Ircn.  1.  T.  c  8!  :  TmuTeniiitDT  qitanind>in  wnteDtia  ab  hanvticia  unnonibai. 

*  TeituUiin,  ■(  laul,  place*  Ibe  hapinneu  of  ihe  millennial  reign  -in  the  eDjoymenl 
of  all  miDDer  of  ■pirilnil  bies*ing>,  gpiriulit  bona. 

*  Uf  the  wonderliil  atj,  for  instance,  the  beareolj  Jenualum,  wbich  aboalil  com« 
down  fruin  above.    Pee  Tertnllian. 
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an  vncbiiatian  book,  vitb  a  riev  to  deprive  the  Chiliasto  of  this 
important  support ; — they  only  combated  the  literal  intOTpreta- 
tion  of  it.  It  was  natural,  Eiovever,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  did  not  so  easily  spread  from  Alexandria  into  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  which,  in  point  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, fell  ao  far  behind  that  flourishing  seat  of  the  sciences. 
NepOB,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Arsenoe  in 
Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sensual  Chiliasm ;  and  wrote 
in  defence  of  it  a  book  against  the  Alexandrian  echool,  entitled, 
a  Ilef\itation  of  the  AUegorists;'  in  which  probably  he  set  forth 
a  theory  of  Chiliasm  io  accordance  with  his  own  anti-all^orical 
method  of  decyphering  the  Apocalypse.  This  book  seems  to 
have  found  great  favour  with  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  above* 
mentioned  district.  Great  mysteries  and  disclosores  of  future 
events  were  supposed  to  be  found  here ;  and  many  engaged  with 
more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book  and  theory  of  Nepos,  than  in 
that  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  By  their  zeal  for  these 
favourite  opinions,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel,  men  were  led  astray,  as  usually  happens, 
from  that  which  cons^tutcs  the  main  element  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity, the  spirit  of  love.  They  affixed  the  charge  of  heresy  on 
those  who  would  not  embrace  these  opinions  ;  and  matters  went 
60  far,  that  whole  churches  separated  themselves,  on  this  account, 
from  their  communion  with  the  mother  church  at  Alexandria.  A 
country  priest,  named  Coracion,  took  the  lead  of  this  party,  after 
tiie  death  of  Nepos.  Had  tbe  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
now  been  disposed  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  he 
condemned  the  erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  decree,  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  schism  ; 
and  Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  words  of  authority, 
wonld  in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanatic^. 
But  Dionysius,  that  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,  shewed 
in  this  ca'  8,  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  dwells  only  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  exceeds 
the  power  of  force  or  of  law.  Not,  like  others,  forgetting  the 
Christian  in  the  bishop,  he  was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to 
repair  in  person  to  those  churches.    He  called  together  those  of  the 
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parochial  clergy  who  sapported  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  and,  more- 
OTcr,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches,  who  were  longing  after 
inetruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the  interriow.  The 
book  of  Nepos  was  produced  ;  for  three  days  the  bishop  diapnt«d 
with  those  pastors  over  the  contents  of  the  book  from  mom  to  eve ; 
he  patiently  listened  to  all  their  objections,  and  endearonred  to 
answer  them  from  the  Scriptures  ;  he  entered  folly  into  the  ex- 
planation of  every  difSculty,  taking  the  Scriptures  as  his  guide;  and 
as  the  iasne  of  the  whole — a  resnlt  which  had  seldom  before  followed 
theological  disputations — the  clergy  thanked  him  for  his  instruc- 
tions, and  Coracion  himself  honestly  recanted,  in  the  presence  of 
all,  bis  former  views,  and  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  opposite  doctrine.     This  happened  in  the  year  255.' 

Dionysins,  having  thus  restored  the  unity  of  faith  among  his 
own  churches,  wrote,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  those  who  had 
been  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  for  the  instraction  of  others, 
who  still  held  fast  to  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  his  work  on  the  Pro- 
mises.' In  this  instance  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and  mo- 
deration with  which  he  speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
"  On  many  accounts,"  says  he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved  Nepos ;  on 
account  of  his  faith,  his  untiring  diligence,  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  boly  Scriptures ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber o{  church  hymns  composed  by  him,  which  to  this  day  are  the 
delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.'  And  the  more  do  I  venerate 
the  man,  because  he  has  already  entered  into  his  rost.  But  dear 
to  me,  and  prized  above  all  things  else,  is  the  truth.  Wo  must 
love  him,  and,  wherever  he  has  expressed  the  truth,  agree  with 
bim ;  hut  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of 
his  writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  millennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Chiliasm  as  forming,  in 
the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  intermediate 
point  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and,  answering 
to  this,  a  similar  intermediate  point  was  coucciTcd  to  exist  also 

>  Eiuob.  1.  vii.  c.  34. 

'  Til  «>.>.;(  4*kfifiiKi,  i  itlxp  ™<  •'•'l^*'  *^'  ilix^ai  lUv^iSini.  The  punge 
IIU7  bfl  aQdenti>od  in  two  mja  ;  utbet  b  the  «r>.7  I  have  rendered  it,  la  reTerniig  t« 
the  many  b;iDDa  compoMd  bj  bim,  which  perhape  is  the  moel  nMural  wij  ;  at  u  re- 
ferriog  la  (he  ruiet;  of  church  melodies  introduced  b^  him. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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in  the  development  of  each  individual.  It  was  bere  the  doctrine 
coBcerning  Hades,  as  the  commoQ  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found 
its  point  of  attachment.  Together  with  Ghiliaam,  tkU  doctrine 
also  had  to  be  defended  against  the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  the 
latter  understood  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  on  this  earth. 
It  was  to  thig  kingdom  Christ  descended — it  was  out  of  this  he 
deliTored  those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with  him,  so  that 
after  death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven.  Yet, 
as  we  remarked  certain  indications  that  Chiliaam  had  other  oppo- 
nents to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may 
be  said  of  this  doctriae  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  essentially  different.  Here,  too,  we  find  indications 
of  antagonists  other  th^  the  Gnostics,  but  yet  in  whom  their 
opponents  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  they  perceived  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  Gnostics.'  They  were  such  as  taught  that  Christ, 
by  his  descent  to  Hades,  delivered  the  faithful  from  the  necessity 
of  passing  into  the  intermediate  state  after  death,'  and  opened 
for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into  heaven.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who  bad  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to 
constitute  an  exception — were  to  be  raised  immediately,  if  not  to 
heaven,  at  least  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the 
namo  of  Paradise.  All  others  would  need  to  pass  through  that 
intermcdiato  stage,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  defects  and 
stains  which  remained  still  cleaving  to  them,  and  then,  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  attainments,  would  come  sooner  or  later 
to  participate  in  the  millennial  reign.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
notion  would  stand  connected  with  the  opinion  of  which  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  grounds,  that  a  particular  satisfaction 
and  penance  were  required  for  rins  committed  after  baptism. 
And  this  notion,  of  such  an  intermediate  state  for  the  purpose  of 
purification  in  Hades,  passed  over,  at  a  later  period,  into  the  doc- 

'  As  IrenxDB  deacribea  them,  t.  T.  c.  31 :  Qnidun  ex  hU,  qui  pnlantnc  recte  cred!- 
disM,  anpergredinntar  ordinein  promatioLU  juetonun  et  motua  meditotionia  ad  incor- 
ruplelam  ingDonnt,  bereticos  lensna  in  se  habeotca. 

*  In  hoc,  inqaiuiiC,  Giriatua  inferoa  adiit,  ae  nos  adiremus.    Tertulliui,  de  anims, 
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trine  of  Purgatory.  This  sprung  in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  PerBian  and  Jewi^  elenicntB.  It  waa  the  idea  of  a 
fire-current  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  purge  avay  ererything 
unclean  ; — to  which  we  may  observe  some  alluBion  in  the  Clemen- 
tines and  in  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  writers.  Thence  arose  the 
notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death' — the  ignis  purgatorius  of  the 
Westerns.' 

The  doclrme  of  the  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  Uie 
persistence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  individual, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  to  the 
individual  existence  in  its  totality,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  ancient  pantheistic  view  of  tlie  world ;'  as  we  saw  in  fact  very 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  pagan  attacks  on  Christianity.  The 
dignity  of  the  body  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  com- 
mand that  it  shonid  be  appropriated  to  this  end,  being  grounded 
in  this  doctrine,  there  necessarily  arises  out  of  it  an  opposition  to 
tlie  Oriental,  dnalistic  contempt  of  the  body ;  and  hence  it  was 
no  accidental  thing  that  the  Qnostica  furiously  assaulted  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  the  chnrch  fathers,  a.  right  Christian  in- 
stinctive foeling — though  not  always  accompanied  with  clear 
knowledge — of  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  But  their  cautious  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  well 
as  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  led  them  not  seldom  to  appre- 
hend the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  too  crass  and  material  a 
way,  and  to  form  too  narrow  and  limited  conceptions  of  the 
earthly  body.  Origen  endeavoured  hero  also  to  strike  a  middle 
course  between  these  opposite  tendencies,  making  more  use  of 
what  the  ApoBtle  Paul  says  (1  Corinth,  xv.)  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  earthy  to  the  glorified  body ;  and  distinguishing,  from 
the  mutable  phenomenal  form,  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  body,  which  remains  the  same  throngh  all  the 

>  T)>  i,k  rti('n  nif-fti,  ni.  *nj<w  iiCiwniTtn.     Strom.  1.  -r.  t.  549. 

*  The  ettrlicM  bvco  of  it  waald  tw  loaaA  in  CTpriao,  ep.  53,  if  tbe  wards,  "  miaaain 
in  cucerem  dod  exire  inde,  donee  aolvsl  nOTissimum  quadrantem,  pro  peccatb  longo 
dotora  CTDcUtoDi  emnndari  et  porgui  diu  igne"  (inttead  of  wbich  mother  reading  hn 
diutine),  are  to  be  Diideratood  of  Uio  >t«(e  after  death,  irhich  i«  oirtunl;  the  mora  pro- 
bable Tnianing.  and  nut  of  penaiica  in  ihe  present  iifo. 

»  8co  rol.  i.  [I.  15. 
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changes  of  the  earthly  life,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  destroyed 
at  death.  This  proper  essence  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
body  would,  by  the  operation  of  the  diviae  power,  be  awakened  to 
a  nobler  form,  corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of  the 
sotd ;  BO  that,  as  the  soul  had  communicated  its  own  peculiar 
stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it  would  then  coumnnicate  the  same 
to  the  transfigured  body.'  In  proof  of  this  he  alleges,  that  the 
identity  of  the  body  in  this  life  consists  not  in  its  momently 
ehan^ng  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly  compared  to  a 
Sowing  stream,'  bat  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the  aonl 
impressee  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes  the  proper  form  of 
manifestation  of  this  or  that  particniat'  personality.* 

Natural  as  it  would  be  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  those  who 
had  been  couTerted  from  heathemsm,  to  seek — by  entering  more 
deeply  into  the  whole  connection  of  the  work  of  redemption,  int» 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  into  the  sense  of  single  passages  often  too 
superficially  understood — some  ground  of  consolation  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  Iheir  ancestors  who  had  died  without  faith  in  the 
Gospel ;  yet  they  were  deterred  from  it  by  a  mistaken  ftdberenco 
to  the  letter  in  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  stem, 
uncompromising  opposition  to  Paganism.  And  the  outward 
materialized  yiew  of  regeneration  which  arose  out  of  the  habit  of 
confounding  it  with  baptism,  also  contributed  to  promote  these 
narrow  views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  the  extreme,  issued  in 
the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.  Marcion  alone  did,  on  this 
side,  enter  more  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine; and  here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandrians,  who,  to 
explain  this  matter,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a  progressiyo 

I  >  ThB  iSin  ;t;«e"Tii{;;»  in  the  rZ/ia  irr»fuin»<,  jast  u  in  the  »/u  ■i'uxmn.  To 
I  illiuti»t«  tlii«  paint,  lie  W  reooorte  tameCiines  to  Lis  own  doctrine  coDcanung  the 
t\n,  in  ilMlf  ondetermuied,  but  capable  of  receiriDg,  throogh  tbe  ^Jutic  power  of  God, 
qnalitiea  of  ■  higher  or  lower  order  ;  and  tomeCiniea  to  the  doctrine  of  *  dynamic 
•Mence,  ondeiiTiiig  the  body,  ■  ).iytt  ruif/tmnMii  (ratio  ea  qnee  iDbstandam  oontinet 
corporalam,  que  semper  in  gnbstanCia  corporii  ulra  eat),  which,  however,  ia  itaelf  alia 
to  be  rednoed  to  hie  doctrine  of  a  il>.ii  lying  at  the  groond  of  the  ooipoieal  world,  and 
anaoeptiUe  of  the  whole  manifold  Tarielj  of  propertiea.  See  n.  if^.  I.  ii,  e.  10 ;  e. 
Cela.  1.  iT.  0.  S7. 

'  Selecta  in  Paalmoe :  Oi  mu(  mmfUt  i'iftutnu  ti  ti/m,  )»«  it  irfit  tj  infifw 
rix'  (^  }«•  <I/U{£>  Ti  wj^ni  imu/HMi  nvrij  itnt  ir  rf  »/»n  ifiSj.  T.  li  p. 
388,  ed.  Lomm. 
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development  and  course  of  purification  after  death,  and  moreover 
found,  or  BuppoBod  they  found,  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  descent 
of  Christ  to  Hadee.  With  great  zeal  Clement  maintained  this 
doctrine,  as  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nnivereal  love  and 
justice  of  God,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons.  The  bene- 
ficent power  of  our  Sariour,  he  affinns,  is  not  confined  bar«]y  to 
the  present  life,  but  operates  at  all  times  and  everywhere.'  Bat 
the  Alexandrians,  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said  respectiiig  their  doctrine  concerning  the  tmcuaeitu  ru- 
rqfis;  (saving  justice),  went  still  further,  and  stippoaed,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  all,  a  universal  redemption,  consisting  in  the 
annihilation  of  all  moral  evil,  and  a  univa-sal  restoration  to  that 
original  unity  of  the  dirine  life  out  of  which  all  had  proceeded 
(the  general  a/nxarasratu^  Tot,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  this 
doctrine  lost  its  (iill  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  consequences 
which  ho  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  concerning 
the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings,  led  him  to 
infer  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to 
render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification,  and  new  worlds 
destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings ;  until  all  should 
again  be  brought  back  &om  manifoldness  to  unity ;  so  that  there 
was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  between  fall  and  redemption, 
between  unity  and  manifoldness.  Into  such  a  comfortless  system 
was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed,  by  carrying  through  with 
rigid  consistency  his  one-sided  notion  of  creatnrely  freedom  and 
mutability,  and  thus  marring  the  full  conception  of  redemption. 
This  doctrine  he  had  expressed  with  great  confidence  in  his  work 
""i'  ^ix^' ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not 
one  of  those  points  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life ;  yet  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  found 
(though  not  so  certfun  and  distinct  traces)  in  his  later  writings.' 

'  Os  yif  Urattn  ^wtt  A  Ina^t  I  lifynriMii  pidjii,  wilrrj  It  Irn  M>i  iti  \fyiii%Tm, 
Strom.  L  vi.  f.  638  et  639.  He  *ls)  nwkea  dw  of  the  Isgend  oatioed  on  *  former 
page — which  legend  itielf  perhape  grew  onl  of  the  lelt  need  of  aome  Bolation  of  thu 
qneilion — that  the  ■poatln  dveeoded,  tike  Chriit,  to  the  plue  of  the  deid,  utd  be- 
llowed on  them  beplisi). 

'■  Orig.  n.  ifji:.  l.ii.c.  4,  o.  Cell.  I.  IT.  c  69,  he  b*rel7  UTn:  E.>i»  t»  iifa>v/H> 
ril  imii.'at  >jy«  1x",  "  riXii  rMt  ifirrmrtm  t  fti,  l>  irjtiij-.i'^i^  xiyf  ri  rirint 
IJmWtriTitf.  There  ia  an  obacure  bint  in  Malth.  f.  402.  AAcr  the  irimmritrMf-, 
hu  been  coinpldeil  in  certein  jlvone,  he  epMks  of  TuXn  £>.>.•,  i(xi- 
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The  eccleuastical  Triters  who  followed  next  after  the  apostlea 
are  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  (patrcB  apostolici),  who  lived 
ID  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  their 
disciples.  A  phenomenon  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking 
difference  between  the  writingB  of  the  apostles  and  the  vritinge 
of  tlie  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  contempo- 
raries. In  other  cases,  transitions  are  wont  to  be  gradual ;  but  in 
this  instance  wo  observe  a  sudden  change.  There  are  here  no 
gentle  gradations,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  transition  from  one 
style  of  language  to  another ;  a  phenomenon  which  should  lead 
us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  sonls  of  the  apostles.  After  the  times  of  the  first 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  followed  the  period 
of  the  free  development  of  human  nature  in  Christianity ;  and 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  beginnings  must  be  small  and 
feeble,  before  the  effects  of  Christianity  could  penetrate  more 
widely,  and  bring  fully  under  their  influence  the  great  powers  of 
tiie  human  mind.  It  was  to  be  shewn  first,  what  the  divine 
power  could  effect  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have  unhappily, 
for  the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition  very  little 
■worthy  of  confidence ;  partly  because  under  the  name  of  these 
men,  so  highly  venerated  in  the  Church,  writings  were  early 
forged  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authority  to  particular  opinions 
or  principles ;  md  partly  because  their  own  writings,  which  were 
extant,  became  interpolated  in  subservience  to  a  Jewish  hierarchi- 
cal interest,  which  aimed  to  crush  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

In  this  connection  we  should  have  to  notice  first  Bamabaa,  the 
well-known  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  if  a  letter,  which  in 
the  second  century  vas  known  under  his  name  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  a  Catholic  epistle,' 
really  belonged  to  him.  But  we  cannot  possibly  recognise  in 
this  production  the  Barnabas  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  tako 
part  as  a  companion  in  the  apostolical  labours  of  Paul,  and  who 

'  '£(v>T>;>,n  xaftkixi,  i,  (.  ■  letler  intended  for  general  circaUtiaa,  uid  coDUining 
matter  of  general  inlereat,— an  eihortalory  writing  destined  for  MTeral  clinroliea, — » 
cbanctcr  which  imswen  to  tho  contents  of  thia  epistle. 
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had  derived  his  Dame  A'om  the  great  power  of  his  discouracB  in 
the  churches,'  It  breathes  a  spirit  widely  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  of  Bnch  an  apoatolic  man.  We  see  here  a  Jew 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  prepared  by  his  Alexandrian  training  for  a  more  spiritual 
conception  of  Christianity ;  bat  who,  at  the  same  time,  attached 
too  much  importance  to  the  Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews — a 
man  who  sought  in  the  mystic  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament, — more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Fhilo  than  that  of 
Paul,  or  even  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — a  peculiar  wisdom, 
in  which  ho  seems  to  take  a  viun  sort  of  pleasure.  We  meet  no- 
where in  this  letter  with  those  views  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law, 
as  a  religions  means  of  culture  adapted  to  a  certain  st^e  of 
human  derelopment,  which  we  meet  with  in  Paul ;  but  such  views 
as  evince  an  alt<^ther  pecnliar,  Alexandrian  turn  of  mind — views 
which  are  not  found  to  recur  in  the  following  church-teachers,  and 
which  sprang  from  the  wildest  class  of  idealists  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews.'  Moses  spake  everything  in  the  spirit  (it  mi/iari) ; 
— that  is,  he  had  only  presented  univcrEal,  spiritual  truths  under 
a  symbolical  form.  But  the  carnal  Jews,  instoad  of  penetrating 
into  the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  understood  and  believed  every- 
thing in  the  literal  sense,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the  law 
according  to  the  letter.  Thus  the  entire  ceremonial  religion  had 
sprung  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  carnal  multitude.  A  bad 
angel,  it  is  said/  had  led  them  into  this  error;  just  as  in  the 
Clementines,  and  other  writings  of  that  stamp,  it  is  a  favourite 
hypothesis  that  original  Judaism  had  been  adulterated  by  the 
spurious  additions  of  wicked  spirits.  The  author  of  this  epistle  is 
even  unwilling  to  admit,  that  circumciuon  was  a  seal  or  sign  of 
the  covenant;  alleging,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  circum- 
cision was  practised  also  among  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and 
tho  idolatrous  priests  (in  Egypt.)  But  it  is  made  out,  that  Abra- 
ham circumcising  the  318  men.  Gen.  c.  xvii.  and  xiv.  14>  pre- 
figured the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  'IH  (18)  being  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  Jesus,  and  T  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.  These 
characters  and  numerals,  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language,  could 

'  See  aboTC,  vol.  i.  p.  6S. 
■  C.p.  9. 
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have  occnrred  to  no  one  bnt  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  lost 
his  knowledge  of,  or  perhapa  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  the 
Hebrew,  and  who  was  familiar  only  with  the  Alexandrian  TersioQ 
— certainly  not  to  Barnabas,  who  eonld  have  ebewn  no  such  igno- 
rance of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
him  guilty  of  encb  egregious  trifling.  Yet  the  trifler  himBelf  looks 
upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery,  as  is  evident  from  the  pompons 
remark,  which  so  exactly  characterizes  the  mystery-trafficking 
spirit  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  Gnosis  :  "  No  one  ever  learned 
iVom  me  a  more  genuine  doctrine ;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy 
of  it." ' 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  in  opposition  to  carnal 
Judaism,  and  to  Jadaiam  in  Christianity.  We  recognise  the 
polemical  aJm  against  the  latter,  the  dogmatic  influence  of  which 
extended  to  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
when,  in  chap.  xii.  it  is  emphatically  observed,  that  Christ  is  not 
merely  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son 
of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
separated  into  two  parts,"  of  which  Barnabas  was  the  author  of 
one,  and  somebody  else  of  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  no  hint  which  intimates  that  the  author 
of  the  epistle  wished  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  Bamabaa.  But 
his  spirit  and  style  being  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian 
taste,  it  may  have  come  about,  that,  as  the  author's  name  was 
unknown,  and  it  was  wished  to  give  credit  and  authority  to  the 
document,  tbo  report  found  currency  in  that  city,  that  Barnabas 
was  the  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement ;  perhaps  the  same  whom 
Fanl  mentions  in  Fhilipp.  iv.  3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury he  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Home.  We  have,  nnder  his 
name,  an  epietle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  eecond.  The  first  of  these  was,  in  the  first  centuries,  read  at 
public  worship  in  many  of  the  churches,  along  with  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains  an  exhortation,  interwoven 
with  examples  and  general  maxims,  recommending  concord  to  the 
Corinthian  -  Church,  which  was  rent  by  divisions.  This  epistle, 
although  genuine  in  the  main,  is  still  not  exempt  from  important 

*  Ai  Sclienke)  hu  asserled. 
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interpolations.  We  detect  a  ptUpable  contradiction,  when,  for 
example,  we  observe,  gleaming  throngh  the  anrfaco  of  the  whole 
epistle,  the  simple  relations  of  the  oldest  constitntion  of  the 
Qiristian  Churdi,  where  bishops  and  presbyters  were  placed 
wholly  on  a  level,  and  then  in  one  pa8B^;e,  §  40  and  onward, 
find  tiie  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
the  second,  is  manifestly  nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  tiiis  Clement,  two  other  epistles  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Syrian  Church,  which  were  published  by  Wetstean, 
in  an  appendix  to  bis  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  circular  letters,  addressed  particularly  to  those  Christians  of 
both  sexes  who  lived  in  the  state  of  celibacy.  The  praise  which 
these  writings  bestow  on  the  nnmarried  life,  is  by  no  means  sufB- 
cient  to  prove  that  Clement  was  not  their  author ;  this  high  esti- 
mation of  celibacy '  baring  become  common  at  a  very  early  period. 
There  are  several  things  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
epistles:  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hierarchical 
effort ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of  this  kind,  apply  the 
Old-Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Christian  Church ; 
they  make  no  prominent  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters ;  they  represent  the  gift  of 
healing  diseases,  especially  demoniacal  possessions,  as  a  free  gift, 
not  attached  to  any  particular  office.  StUl,  however,  these  consi- 
derations do  not  amount  to  a  certain  proof  of  the  hi^  antiquity 
of  the  writings ;  the  whole  admitting  of  an  easy  explanation,  even 
on  the  supposition  of  their  later  origin,  from  the  tendencies  pecu- 
liar to  certain  countries  of  the  East. 

As  these  epistles  must  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ascetic 
tendency  of  the  Western,  particularly  of  the  North-A&ican 
Church ;  as,  in  similar  writings  of  a  practical  character  (aimed 
against  the  same  abuses  which  are  reproved  in  these  epistles), 
there  was  frequent  occasion  for  alluding  to  them,  it  muBt  appear 
the  more  singular,  that  they  are  found  nowhere  cited  before  the 
fourth  century ;'  a  fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite  suspicion  vrith 
regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  forged  in  some 

19  snd  Jerome. 
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Eastern  Church,  in  the  lost  times  of  the  second  or  in  the  third 
century,  partly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merite  of  the  unmarried 
life,  partly  to  counteract  the  abuses  which,  under  tlie  show  of 
celibacy,  began  to  gain  ground,  particularly  the  irregular  con- 
nections of  the  eunigaxrai.^ 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  various  other  writings  frere 
forged,  subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatic  interest;  as, 
for  example,  the  tract  which  relates  to  the  history  of  Clement 
himself,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  convert  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  together  with  his  father,  whom  he  lost  and  afterwards  finds 
again;'  the  Clementines,  whose  peculiar  style  of  thought,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Ebionites,  we  have  already  described ;  finally, 
the  collection  of  apostolical  constitutions  (iiara^ni  or  iiarayat 
A-mirnXixai),  and  the  apostolical  canons  (^xdmttf  AwDoroX/xoi.) 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  ao-called  Apostles'  Creed.  As  men 
originally  spoke  of  an  apostolical  tradition  relating  to  matters  of 
doctrine,  without  its  ever  having  occurred  to  them  that  the  apostles 
had  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith ;  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tradition  rotating  to  the  constitution 
and  usages  of  the  Church,  without  ever  having  supposed  that  - 
the  apostles  had  given  any  writton  laws  on  the  subject.  The 
expressions  "  apostolical  traditions,  apostolical  ordinances,"  having 
thus  once  become  familiar,  a  foothold  was  furnished  for  the 
opinion,  or  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles,  having  prepared  a 
written  confession  of  faith,  had  also  drawn  up  a  collection  of 
ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  to  subserve  different  interests,  different 
collections  of  this  kind  may  have  sprung  into  existence,  since  the 
one  which  Epiphanius  cites  in  majiy  places  is  eridently  not  the 
same  with  our  present  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  latter 
appear  to  have  been  formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  ont 
of  different  fragments,  during  a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of 
the  second  into  the  fourth  century. 

Hennas  wonld  follow  the  next  in  this  aeries,  were  be  same  with 
the  one  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  xvi.  as 

'  Which  ibDse  had  spread  in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  as  veil  t  of  North  Afiica. 
See  the  synodal  letter  agaioit  Paul  of  Saiuottta.     Engeb.  1.  vii.  o.  3D. 

■  Hence  the  title  to  ana  nf  the  reriMOnt  preaerred  to  □>  in  the  vereion  of  RuGnlts, 
iniyni;ir(tai,  Reco^iiiones. 
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many  among  the  ancients  BUpposed.  We  have,  under  this  name, 
a  work  entitled  The  Shepherd  (vtS/iftv) ;  so  called,  because  in  the 
second  book  an  angel,  the  appointed  guardian  of  Hennas,  is  intra- 
daced  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  dotcrmined  vhethcr  the  author  had,  or 
imagined  he  had,  the  visioDs  which  he  describes ;  or  whether  he 
invented  them  to  procure  a  more  favourable  reception  for  the 
doctrines,  chiefly  practical,  which  he  advances.  The  work  was 
written  originally  in  Greek,  bnt  has  been  preserved  to  us,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  stood  in  high  repute 
among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  century,  a  distinction, 
perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  supposed  author,  and  his  famous 
visions,  not  a  little  contributed.  Irenseus  cites  the  book  under 
the  title  of  the  Scripture.  Tet  it  may  be  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  Hermas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  really  its  author ; 
although  the  other  tradition  also  (cited  in  the  poem  against  Mar- 
cion,  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  and  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  of 
the  Ne-w  Testament,  published  by  Mnratori),'  which  ascribes  it 
to  the  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Borne,  about  the  year  156,  is  no 
less  doubtful ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  credit 
is  duo  to  these  two  documents ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the 
book  in  the  times  of  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  so  lato  an  origin,* 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  is  said,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  to  have  bees  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  B«me,  where 
he  was  expecting  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  On  the  way, 
he  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles ;  six  to  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  one  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  These  letters,  it 
must  be  allowed,  cont^n  passages  which  at  least  bear  throughout 
the  stamp  of  antiquity.  Such  especially  aro  the  passages  directed 
against  Jndusm  and  against  Docetism ;  but  even  the  briefer  revi- 
sion, which  is  the  one  most  entitled  to  confidence,  has  been  very 
much  interpolated.  As  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
may  be  justly  suspected,'  so  too  the  letters  which  presuppose  the 
correctness  of  (his  suspicious  legend,  do  not  wear  at  all  a  stamp 

>  Anliq.  itml.  jod.  wri,  T.  ill. 

'  It  msj  li*ve  been,  tint  the  Romin  bishop  PiuB  actntllj  hid  ■  brother  of  this 
name  ;  uid  thote  nbo  wars  deairoiu  of  dutro^ng  the  authority  of  the  book  vera  led 
far  ihii  veij  pnipoM  to  fix  on  K>  late  an  anthor. 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  BBI. 
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of  a  distinct  individuality  of  character,  and  of  a  man  of  theee 
times  addressing  his  last  words  to  the  Churchee.  A  hierarchical 
purpose  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  letter  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wears  very  much  the 
appearance  of  an  idle  compilation.  That  to  the  Homan  Church 
possesses  more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the  others. 

Of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  -we  have  already  spoken.  To 
him  is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philippi ;  nor  are  there 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers  wo  place  the  Apolo- 
gists, who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The  existing  scien- 
tific culture  would  first  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  nndcr  the  goremment  of  Hadrian ;  and  the  Apolo- 
gists, who  began  to  appear  about  this  period,  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  representatives  of  aucb  a  combination. 

Among  these,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadratus.  He  was 
known  as  an  evangelist^  and  stood  in  higb  repute  on  account  of 
his  prophetic  gifts.  He  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same  person  as 
a  Quadratus,  who,  in  the  time  of  Marcne  Aurclins,  was  bishop  of 
the  Church  at  Athens,  and  with  whom  Jerome  has  confounded 
him.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  ^at  his  Apology  has  not  come  down 
to  Q8.  Eusebius  has  preserved  the  following  remarkable  passage 
from  it :  "  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seen,  for 
they  wero  real ;— those  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed 
or  raised,  but  they  were  always  there ;  not  only  whilst  he  dwdt 
on  the  earth,  but  also  after  bis  departure,  which  they  long  but- 
vivcd  ;  ao  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  times."* 

The  second,  Aristides,  still  retained,  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, the  philosopher's  cloak  (jiiZm,  pallium),  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  present  Christianity  to  the  educated  Heathen  as  the 
new  philosophy  from  heaven.' 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  among  these 

'  This  word  ia  to  be  underatood  in  tha  aenu  of  the  New  Te«tsmeiit,  i.  e.  ns  desig- 
nsting  a,  teacher,  not  coDDected  with  anj  particular  church,  but  travelling  ahoutofi  a 
miasianary  to  preach  the  Gloapel. 

»  Enseb.  I.  iii.  o.  37  ;  1.  ir.  c.  3 ;  I.  ».  c.  17. 

°  HieroDfiD.  de  vir.  illnMr.  c.  20,  ep.  83,  od  Magnam :  Apologeticnm  contixtnm  phi- 
loaaphoram  aententia.  The  traveller  De  la  QuUetJ^ie  mji,  that  in  a  cloiBCer,  aboQt 
twenty-four  milea  from  Atheni,  the;  pretend  etill  to  be  in  poueeuon  of  Ihia  Apology. 
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apologists  whose  writings  hare  come  down  to  our  times,  and  the 
first  Christian  Father,  intimately  known  to  ns,  in  whom  we  ob- 
serve Christianity  in  contact  with  the  Hellenic  cnlturc,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  ;  in  which  respect  he 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers.  The  ac- 
couDts  of  his  life  and  education  we  most  derive  for  the  most  part 
from  his  own  writings ;  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  confine 
oorsclTCB  in  the  first  place  to  his  two  Apologies ;  inasmuch  as 
these  are  the  nndonbted  productions  of  Justin,  and.  bear  indu- 
bitable marks  of  a  decided  intellectual  bent.  As  to  his  other  writ- 
ings, they  most  first  be  compared  with  these,  bef<a%  we  can  decide 
about  their  genuineness. 

FlariuB  Justinns  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Flaria  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  Boman-Greek 
colony,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  predominated. 
Probably  it  was  not  a  decided  taste  for  specnlatire  inquiries, 
which  in  truth  he  did  not  possess,  but  the  longing  after  some 
stable  ground  of  religious  conviction,  that  led  him,  with  many 
others  of  his  age,  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  precisely  for 
this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato  would  present  the  most  attrac- 
tions for  him.  It  was  not  so  much  true  that  be  became  a  syste- 
matic follower  of  this  philosophy,  as  that  be  adopted  many  of  its 
ideas,  and  particularly  such  as  wore  suited  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
an  age  which  felt  the  necessity  of  religion.  But  the  spirit  of  tbis 
philosophy  could  not  so  prc-occnpy  bis  mind,  as  to  anfit  it,  as  it 
did  many  other  minds,  for  other  spiritual  impressions.  Ho  informs 
us  himself  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.'  "I  also,"  says  he, 
"  was  once  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  I  beard  the 
Christiana  abused.  But  when  I  saw  them  meet  deatii,  and  all 
that  is  accounted  terrible  among  men,  without  dismay,  I  knew  it 
to  be  impossible  that  they  should  live  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  ;  I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and 
take  every  pains  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  my  calling." 

After  becoming  a  Christian,  Justin  still  retained  the  mantle* 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  availing 
himself  of  bis  former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  which  en- 
abled him  easily  to  introduce,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  religious 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  through  these  to  prepare  the  way 

'  Apolog.  U  p.  50,  61.  *  See  toI.  i.  p.  3TS. 
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for  bringing  home  the  Gospel  to  their  hearts.  ThuB  he  may  he 
regarded  aa  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher.' 
From  one  of  his  remarks  in  the  second  Apology,  where,  describing 
the  Christian  cultns,  he  says,  "  We  conduct  the  convinced,  after 
ve  hare  baptized  them,  to  the  assembled  brethren,"  it  has  been 
too  hastily  inferred,'  that  he  was  ordained  to  the  spiritual  office. 
No  such  distinction  was  made,  as  yet,  between  clergy  and  laity, 
as  renders  it  improbable  that  Justin  expressed  himself  in  this 
way  on  the  principle  of  the  nnirersal  Christian  priesthood.  But 
whether  he  had  been  solemnly  ordained,  in  the  name  of  the 
Churcb,  to  tlie  office  of  an  evangelist  or  not, — a  question  of  little 
importance, — ^his  gifts  as  a  teacher  would  hardly  be  suffered  to 
lie  idle,  when  they  could  be  so  usefully  employed,  both  in  spread- 
ing the  Crospel  among  the  Heathen,  and  in  giring  instruction  to 
the  churches  themseWes.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
story  of  Justin's  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  from  this  nairatiTe, 
that,  while  be  resided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  the  Churcb  who  un- 
derstood the  Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  hear 
him  discourse  in  his  own  house. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  section  of  this  history,'  that,  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Pius,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at  Home, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  wijtten  de- 
fence of  their  cause.  As  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurclius  with  the 
title  of  Caesar  does  not  appear  at  the  head  of  this  document,  it 
was  probably  written  before  Anrelius  had  been  nominated  to  that 
dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  139.* 

'  Etbd  if  the  Dialogue  with  Ti^pho  were  not  geDuiDe,  jet  on  this  point  we  might 
>T>il  ouraelves  of  tLe  ■ectmnU  it  contains  ;  lince  ite  might  at  leut  UMamo  that  tha 
anthor  wu  scquaiated  with  the  hiitorj  of  Josdo'i  life. 

*  Bj  Tillemone. 

*  Sao  vol.  i,  p.  141. 

*  TRe  aupenciiptian  rana  as  IbUairi :  ASmi;aTi;i  TiVy  aIx.'^  'ASfiir>>  'AiTorirB 
EinSiT  IiSirr^  Kmlrufi  kiu  Ohifitrlfi^   uli  *iX»iff  aol  AivmV  filirifa  (uioordiug 

liff  Ti  rvyxX^Tif  ul  ii/i^  rmt-ri  'P>^Ib>.  The  first  named  in  the  Aiigusttu  Anto- 
ninni  Pius,  who  had  then  entered  npon  hii  reign ;  the  gecond,  M.  ADtoniniu  Philoao- 
phuB,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (at  whoee  reqaoaC  Antoninai  Pias  adopted 
him)  had  given  the  name  Anpius  Veriasimua ;  the  third,  Lnciiu  Vemi  Aiiloniaiia, 
who  arierwarda  waa  coregenl  with  M.  Aurelioa.  He  waa  ton  of  Lucina  ^lioa 
'V'erua,  whom  Trujao  had  Adopted,  and  nominated  Cnur.     After  the  earlj  death  of 
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It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  work  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was  written. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing  in  defence  of  the  Christians 
was  an  incident,  which  presents  a  striking  illostration  of  the 
working  of  Christianity  and  of  the  persecutions.  A  woman  of 
Borne,  who  with  her  hnsband  had  led  an  abandoned  life,  became 
a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share  any  longer  in  the  vices  of 
her  husband,  and  used  all  her  influence  to  reclaim  him.  Being 
nnsuccessful  in  this,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  connected 
with  b^  husband  without  participating  in  bis  sins,  she  availed 
herself  of  the  privilege  allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord,  and  procured  a  divorce.  In  revenge,  her 
hosband  accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now 
petitioned  the  emperor,  that  she  might  first  be  allowed  to  arrange 
her  domestic  afiairs,  when  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a 
judicial  investigation.  The  husband,  perceiving  that  his  venge- 
ance against  his  wife  was  thus  likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  his 
malice  upon  her  Christian  teacher,  whose  name  was  Ptolemseus. 
The  Utt«r  was  seized  by  a  centuriou,  and  carried  before  the  pra- 
fect  of  the  city.  Having  boldly  declared  before  the  prefect  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Another  Chris- 
tian, by  the  name  of  Lucius,  on  hearing  this  decision,  said  to  the 
prsafect :  "  Why  do  you  condemn  to  death  a  man  who  is  guilty 
neither  of  murder,  nor  theA;,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  oUier  crime, 
but  merely  because  he  has  called  himself  a  Christian  1  Such  a 
proceeding  does  not  become  the  pious  emperor,  nor  the  philo- 
sopher, the  emperor's  son,"'  From  these  words,  the  prfflfect 
gathered  that  the  speaker  was  also  a  Christian ;  and  upon  his 
avowing  ibeA  it  was  so,  condemned  him  likewise  to  death.  A 
third  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  events  agree  best  with 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  IHus,  or  with  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Lndoi,  hs  alio,  in  compliiuce  witli  the  wish  of  Hadriui,nj  adapted  byAntoniDm  Vim, 
who  took  the  pUoe  ofhu  Ci'lier.  Ths  ruding  found  in  Entebius  is  moil  probabljthe 
OOrrect  one;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Lncioi  Verus  would  have  two  epiclieta. 
The  samame,  "  philosopher,"  is  quite  iacongroons  applied  to  a  jionth  bat  nine  yean 
old ;  while  he  might  be  stfled,  with  perTeat  piapriety,  the  ifun-itf  rMHiim.  Tfaa  lur- 
mme,  "  pbitosapher,"  wonld  sooner  be  giren  to  the  now  deceased  £lius  Venia,  whom 
SpartiuiDi  ealli  "  crudilns  in  titeiis." 

'  Ov  rjiiritTa  EiriSii  iirrnifiTt{i,  tvli  fihttift:  (according  to  Eosebias  \  the  COm- 
mon  reading,  fiXiriftr.) 
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We  find  nothuig  here  which  might  not  haro  happened  under  the 
reign  of  the  former;  for,  a«  we  have  said,*  the  law  of  Trajan 
was  in  fact  by  no  means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  and 
of  AntoninuB  Pins  :  the  pnbtic  confesBion  of  Chrifitianity  might 
still  be  punished  with  death,  although  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror left  it  in  the  power  of  every  well-disposed  magistrate  to 
exercise  great  indnlgence.  But  is  it  probable  that  a  Christian 
would  thus  address  the  prefect,  if  the  reigning  emperor  himself 
had  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Christians  as  such }'  Mwe- 
over,  the  Apology  iteelf  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
existence  of  a  new  law  against  the  Christians,  for  the  repeal  of 
which  Justin  was  petitioning  the  emperor.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  only  to  the  times  of  M.  Aurelius  the  language  of  Justin  is 
applicable,  where  he  speaks  of  confessions  extorted  by  the  rack 
from  slaves,  women  and  children,  in  which  those  popular  rumours 
about  the  unnatural  crimes,  said  to  be  committed  in  the  Chris- 
tian assembliea,  were  acknowledged  to  be  true.  Beyond  ques- 
tion,' we  find  examples  of  such  proceedings  against  the  Christians 
first  cited  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  as  popular  fana- 
ticism had  already,  from  the  time  of  Nero,  set  in  circulation  such 
reports  against  the  Christians,  the  same  fanaticism  may  have 
found  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  disposed  both  to  credit  it  and  to  administer  to  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  Apology  which,  by  universal  consent,  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Justin  only  asks  that  men  would 
cease  to  place  ^reliance  on  the  blind  reports  of  the  populace 
i^inst  the  Christians.  He  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  things  which 
happened  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Urbicus  were  evwywhere 
occurring ;  that  other  governors  actod  in  the  same  unreasonable 
manner;  that  generally,  where  an  indiridnal  was  reformed  by 
Christianity,  one  of  his  most  intimate  relations  or  friends  would 
appear  as  his  accuser, — all  which  seems  to  agree  chiefly  with  the 
times  of  general  persecution  under  M,  Aurelins.     But  in  the 

>  See  Tol.  i.  p.  H3. 

■  Tb«  reuom  illegal  bj  Hr.  Semisch  (Stadien  nnd  Eritiken,  J.  1635,  p-  939) 
againBt  helieiing  in  the  eiiitence  of  uiy  sach  Uir,  ate  far  from  bmng  uIii&cloi7. 
Tbe  piTchologiol  problem  is  aolved  id  the  mj  I  htve  *heini  in  mj  &cconn(  of  llu* 
penecutioD.  It  might  be  concedod,  liowevar,  that  the  words  nuf  posdhtr  have  been 
apofcen  before  the  pablica^on  of  lucb  a  lav. 

■  See  Tot.  i.  p.  147. 
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Umes  of  AntOQinus  Pius  also,  the  Christiana  iu  many  districts 
were  furiously  attacked  by  the  populace,  whence  the  emperor  was 
moved  to  publish  those  edicts  which  were  designed  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people  It  is  singular  too,  that,  in  the  above-cited 
titles  of  the  mgning  princes  by  the  Christian  Lucius,  the  sur- 
nsme  "philosopher"  should  not  be  given  to  M.  Aurelius,  to 
whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferred  to  Verus, 
to  whom  it  did  not  belong,  and  was  never  applied ;  while  that  of 
Antoninus  Fins  should  bo  given  to  M.  Aurelius,  who  in  his  life- 
time was  never  known  by  that  title.'  Even  if  wc  rejected  the 
reading  in  EnsebiuB,  it  would  not  help  the  matter ;  for,  at  the 
end  of  the  Apology,  the  same  predicates  are  once  more  subjoined 
to  the  names  of  the  two  emperors.'  These  reasons  concur  to 
shew  that  this  Apology  ought  not  to  be  placed,  as  it  is  by  the 
common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the  weighty  authorities  of  Fagi, 
-TillemODt,  and  Mosheim,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  but  in  the 
times  of  Antoninus  Fins,  as  is  maintained  by  Valesius  and  Lon- 
guerae. 

It  is  remarkable,*  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers*  in  this  Apology 
'to  something  he  had  taid  before,  which  nevertheless  does  not  occur 
in  this  Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first.  Ho  uses  the  same 
phrase,  ut  ffoifi^/j.ir,  which  he  employs  elsewhere,  when  he  refers  to 
passages  in  the  same  document ; — and  this  hardly  admits  of  being 
reconciled  with  the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  the  other 
hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  the  two  Apologies  were  separated 
&om  each  other. 

With  all  this,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  Eusobius 
is  gainst  us ;  for  we  must  allow,  that  he  seems  to  consider  the 


e.  921. 

*  Eln  til  i/^i  A^K,  liriCiUt  i»l  pit-trifin,  rk  iitim  iwif  lauri:.  nfT- 
w.  That  ihe  epilbet  fikinfti,  which  occun  at  iha  beginauig  of  (he  Apolog;  at 
Athenaj^ns,  whether  applied  to  L.  Venu  or  to  CommaduB,  oannoi  aerve  to  relieie 
this  difficoltf ,  U  plain ;  since  it  may  be  eaeilj'  ihewn,  that  iha  predicate,  belongiag 
properly  to  oaly  one  of  the  emperon,  it  atlribnled  to  them  both  io  eommoii,  u  Ihe 
Mie  there  itinda. 

*  An  the  Beuedictiiie  editor  long  ago  noticed. 

*  According  to  tha  Benedictine  edition,  (  4,  where  he  speaka  of  enmity  to  God ; 
^  6,  where  he  ipeaki  of  the  incarnatton  of  the  hogot ;  uid  g  8,  where  be  ipealu  of 
HeracUtoi. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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firat-cited  Apology  as  the  first,  composed  under  the  rdgn  of 
AntoninuB  Pius,  and  to  place  tlie  second  under  tliat  of  M.  Anrelins.' 
It  would  be  necessary,  then,  in  retaining  our  own  riew  of  the 
matter,  to  suppose  ^at  the  right  relation  of  the  two  Apologies 
to  each  other  had,  in  the  time  of  EusebiuB,  already  become  con- 
fused ;  which  assuredly  is  possible.  But  we  should  not  omit 
also  to  remark,  that  if  this  Apology  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Laciua  did  not  appc&l 
to  the  laws  enacted  by  that  emperor  against  the  popular  attacks 
on  the  Christians,  and  farourable  to  their  interests ;  though  we 
must  admit,  that  in  such  laws  the  Christians  were  ever  disposed 
to  find  more  than  they  really  contained.* 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  already  of  Justin's  peculiar 
idea  with  regard  to  the  spermatic  Word  (xi/oj  a-rfi/Lanxit),  as 
related  to  the  absolute,  divine  Logos,  and  constitntidg  the  tran- 
sition-link betwixt  Christianity  and  everything  true  and  good  in 
the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity — an  idea  which  was  laid  hold 
of  and  prosecuted  still  farther  by  the  Alexandrians.  Jt  is  sin- 
gular, however,  ^t  in  Justin's  other  writings  not  a  hint  is  to  be 
found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apologies.  It* 
might  be  stud,  indeed,  Justin  simply  made  use  of  this  idea  in 
accommodation  to  his  particular  purpose,  which  was,  to  render 
the  philosophical  emperor  more  favourably  inclined  to  his  propo- 
sitions ;  but  the  supposition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Forming  onr 
estimate  of  Justin  especially  from  his  own  writings,  we  could 
hardly  give  him  credit  for  possessing  versatility  of  mind  enough 
to  range  so  freely  in  a  circle  of  ideas  which  had  been  merely 
borrowed  from  abroad  to  answer  a  present  purpose.  That  more 
candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  that 
impartial  and  fair  statement  even  of  opinions  which  he  censures, 
we  must  regard  rather  as  the  expression  of  his  real. views.  But 
in  his  other  writings,  which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Hea- 

'  hj  compftHng  ii.  13,  and  iv.  IG  (iv.  11,  is  less  clear),  and  hj  compiring  c.  17 
with  what  precedes,  we  can  acarcfl  doubt  that  either  the  readiog  *{«■■;>  U  comipt,  or 
Enaebiiu  bo  wrote  through  a  mere  oversight. 

■  Though  I  cuiDOt  think  Ihe  difGcDlty  so  great  as  it  is  coniidered  to  b«  bj  Hr. 
Semisch  (I.  e.  p.930),  whodoea  not  belicTO  that  a  prsfect  noder  this  reign  wonld  have 
acted  in  Ihia  manner  ;  tor  Trajan's  r«script  was  certainlj  stiU  in  full  force,  and  a  Cbris- 
ttan  who,  before  Ihe  civil  magiaCntte,  profeaaed  a  religio  illtcita,  and  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  slate  religion,  had  to  be  punished  for  hia  ebstinacj  (obstinatio.) 
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thons,  ho  might,  beyond  doubt,  have  employed  the  same  method 
with  as  good  eflbct  as  in  the  Apotogiee.  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
employ  it  i  The  caae  would  appear  still  more  singular,  if  we  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  common  view,  that  Justin  wrote  the  two 
Apologies  in  times  so  widely  different. 

We  hare  a  production,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an 
Admonition  to  the  Oenliles  (ragaittrix-is  -agit  'BXXqvae),  the  design 
of  which  is  to  convince  the  Heathens  of  tiie  insuSiciency  of  their 
popular  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  philosophical  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  instruction  from  God  him- 
self. It  is  most  probably  the  same  treatise  which  we  find  cited 
by  Eusebius  and  Fhotins  under  the  title  of  Tlie  ReJutaUon 
(i>-i'yX'")'  ^  '^^'^  ^^^  suited  to  the  contents.' 

In  this  treatise,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  we  obserre  in  the  Apologies, — no 
b^ce  of  that  peculiar  circle  of  ideas  of  which  we  hare  spoken, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  All  true  knowledge  of  God  is  here  re- 
presented as  derived  solely  from  revelation.  It  is  admitted, 
indeed,  that  among  the  Heathen  there  were  many  feeble  though 
misunderstood  echoes  of  the  truth  ;  yet  these  were  derived  from 
a  misunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition  ; — which  agrees  with  the 
idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  communicated  by  divine  revelation  to  the  Jews, 
had  come  to  the  Greeks  through  Egypt.  While,  in  the  Apolo- 
gies, men  are  acknowledged  to  have  existed  among  the  Heathen, 
who,  following  the  revelation  of  the  U/o;  awtgfLanxls,  were  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  it  is 
here  asserted,'  on  the  contrary :  "  Your  own  teachers  have  been 
constrained,  even  against  their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us 
concerning  divine  providence ;  and  piu^cularly  those  of  them  who 
have  resided  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
his  fathers." 

We  cannot  possibly  suppose,  that  this  treatise  sprung  from  a 
'  mind  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  that  which  produced  Jus- 
tin's Apologies.     Yet,  if  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  we 

'  Comp.  Semiich'i  IhorongU  inTuCigatioD  respecting  ibis  wHtiDg  in  ihe  first  vol.  of 
hw  "  MmM^^jihie,"  p.  105,  nhere  ilao  will  be  foond  ■  list  o!  tho  antlian  on  this  sub- 
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niiiEt  at  least  not  follow  the  common  hypothcBia,  and  consider  it 
the  firat  production  of  his  afl^r  his  converEion,  but,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  one  of  bis  Iat«8t.  We  must  soppose,  that  the  mild  and 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he  originally  indulged,  became 
afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid ;  and  that  thoae  Teiws,  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  bis  mind,  and  originally  predo- 
minant with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  rerclationa  of  the 
>.6yet  ori^iiaTiKoi  to  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  Logos,  which 
we  find  predominant  ia  the  Apologies,  had  at  some  later  period 
been  wliolly  suppressed  by  the  notions  which  lie  had  imbibed  from 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  concerning  a  source  of  outward  tradition.' 
Such  a  change  is  indeed  possible,  and  examples  of  the  same  kind 
are  doubtless  to  be  met  with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  qncstion,  whether 
this  treatise  contains  sufficiently  decisive  evidence  of  having 
proceeded  fVom  Justin,  to  make  such  an  hypothesis  necessary. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address 
to  the  Gentiles  {Kiym  -r^ht  'EA^-uva;),  with  which  indeed  no 
title  mentioned  in  the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin  among 
the  ancients  corresponds,  but  which,  however,  if  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  a  production  of  Justin  because  it  differs  from  the  style  of 
his  writings,'  bears  at  least  the  stamp  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a 
rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenableness  of  the  pagan  doctrine 

'  It  u  not  to  be  denied  that  theae  nodons  i>ccar  lUo  in  the  Apolagiua  ;  bat  they  *rs 
kept  mors  in  the  backgronnd,  while  the  other  tiow  prndominste*.  Apalog.  ii.  p.  Bl : 
"All  thil  philoaophers  and  poeti  have  uid  about  the  immortatitj  of  the  ftoni,  about 
ptiDiibment*  after  death,  about  the  intuitioD  of  heATenty  things,  or  aboat  similar  doo- 
tritiea,  they  haie  been  enabled  to  knoir,  &Dd  have  unfolded,  betsaoiie  the;  hare  beea 
f^rcUhed  with  ■  clue  to  them  hj  the  prophets.  Hence  there  leema  to  be  one  and  the 
aaine  ann  ot  troth  for  them  all ;  and  it  ia  plain,  that  the;  hare  not  correctly  understood 
it,  if  the;  oonCradiet  ana  another."  So  too,  p.  92,  Plalo'a  doctrine  of  the  creation  ii 
trued  to  Mo«ea. 

'  Although  I  agree  with  Semiechin  the  result,  yet  1  cannotapprDTcthereaaona  which 
he  addncea  (p.  166)  for  deciding  that  the  writing  is  not  Justin's.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Admoailious  and  the  Apologies  is  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  so 
prominent  between  this  writing  and  the  otherwiitinga  of  Jualin.  What  Jostin  aaye  in  the 
Apologies,  respecting  the  motiTes  which  led  him  lo  abandon  Fagaaism,  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  what  he  alleges  here,  when  he  spealcsof  bis  abhorrence  of  the  immorali- 
ties  in  the  pagan  mythology )  for  although  be  bad  learned  already,  in  the  philosopbicsl 
schools,  to  giro  another  sense  to  the  mythological  narratiTos,  jet  this  artificial  concaal- 
■Dcnt  of  the  breach  with  the  tradilioaal  religion  could  not  aatialy  him.  He  might  then 
very  jually  mention  this  as  one  thing  which  led  him  to  Christiaoky,  though  it  was  not 
the  only  one.  In  trnth,  one  is  not  always  under  the  necessity  of  expressing  in  full  every 
thing  that  h'ks  contributed  to  induce  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  mode  of  conduct. 
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concernitif;  the  gods,  id  which  the  Gnest  passage  is  the  conclu- 
sioD  :  "  The  power  of  the  Logos  does  not  produce  poets ;  it  does 
not  create  philosophera,  nor  able  orators ;  but,  by  forming  us 
anew,  it  maizes  of  mortal  men  immortal,  converts  mortals  into 
gods.  It  transports  us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of 
Olympus.  Come  and  submit  yourselTcs  to  its  influence.  Become 
aa  I  am,  for  I  too  was  as  you  are  :  this  has  conquered  me,  the 
divinity  of  the  doctrine,  the  power  of  the  Logos ;  for  as  a  master 
serpent-charmer  lures  out  and  fVightens  away  the  hideous  reptile 
from  his  den,  so  the  word  driveB  the  fearful  passions  of  our  sensual 
nature  from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.  And  the  crav- 
ings of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes  cahn 
and  serene ;  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator.'" 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  we  have  fVom  Justin  is, 
next  to  the  Apologies,  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew — the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  refute  the  objections  then  commonly 
urged  by  the  Jews  against  Christianity.  Justin  comes,  probably 
to  Ephcaus,  in  company  with  Trypho  a  Jew,  whom  the  war  ox- 
cited  by  Barcochba  had  driven  Irom  Palestine,  and  who  was  tra- 
velling about  Greece;  having  there  studied,  and  become  enamoured 
of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  philosopher's  cloak,  which  Justin 
wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  faim  as  he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk; 
and  a  conversation  arose  between  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
Ood,  which  Justin  finally  turns  to  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
The  conversation  is  sapposed  to  be  here  put  down  in  writing. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  Dia-   ■ 
loguo  to  Justin.     The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same  Jus- 

The  idanner,  however,  id  wbicb  Cbria^nlt;  openled  on  him,  he  deaciibea  here  Dot 
olhenrige  thin  he  doe*  ia  liii  other  writinga.  Hr.  Semuch  labours  under  a  mistake, 
irhea  he  lappoM*  that  in  this  writing  ha  fiiidait  made  the  boulof  Chriitiuiit^,  thalit 
doea  not  form  philotophers.  Thii  it  not  what  is  (aid ;  but  that  it  makes  man  mote 
than  phlloaophen, — that  it  convertB  mortali  into  gods;  and  thii,  too,  Joatin  might 
haTO  said.  Nor  doe*  it  admit  of  beiog  proved  from  Ihia  writing,  that  the  author  lap- 
po9ed  no  intermediata  state  *Rer  death,— do  Hadea  as  a  tnnsiUon  stage ;  Tor  when  be 
apesks  of  the  retara  of  redeemed  aoali  to  Ood,  the  reference  is  here  to  tha  nhimate 
end-^the  final  goal ;  and,  moreover,  the  expression  is  too  genenl  and  vague  to  fnmish 
■n7  gruunds  for  deciding  aa  to  what  the  author's  views  were  on  this  point. 

'  kcaiweling  the  treatise  "on  the  Unity  of  Ood  "  (nji  fHMifX'"),  incorrectly 
ascribed  to  Jiiatin  ;  see  tlie  remarks  ofSemiseb,  I.  c  p.  167. 
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tin  who  wrote  the  Apologice,  by  citing  a  passage  from  tJio  so- 
called  second  Apology,  as  his  own  production.'  He  deecribes- 
himself  in  the  introdnction  as  one  who  had  left  Platonism  for  Chris- 
tianity— which  applies  perfectly  well  to  Justin.  No  unprejudiced 
reader  can  deay,  that  the  writing  must  have  been  composed  by  a 
contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by  a  man  who  lived  very  near 
to  tlioso  times.  Such  being  the  case,  no  good  reason  can  be  ima- 
gined why  a  man,  who,  as  appears  evident  ftoui  this  book,  was 
by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled  to  rank  as  liigh  as 
Justin  himself,  should,  inBtcad  of  writing  it  in  his  own  name,  cause 
it  to  appear  under  that  of  a  contemporary.  Besides,  the  hook  is 
wholly  free  from  those  marks  of  studious  design,  so  apparent  in 
other  forgeries  of  the  same  period,  written  for  the  purpose  of  ^v* 
ing  spread  to  certain  favourite  opinions.  The  prevailing  aim  ia 
a  polemical  one  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christiana ;  and  hero 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by 
using  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  pagan,  and  former  Flatonist.' 

We  may  be  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  here  with  the  same 
phenomena  which  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  "Refutation 
uf  the  Gentiles; "  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  saw,  in  fact, 
that  Justin  is  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  affinity 
of  Christianity  with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philosophy,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  philosophy  so  far  as 
it  respects  religion.  Xow,  if  in  the  Apologies,  directed  to  thu 
philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  particular  prominence  would  neces- 
sarily be  given  to  tho  former  point  of  view  ;  in  a  work,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  aimed  i^nst  Jews,  who  sought  in  tho  Greek 
philosophy  a  supplement  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Old 
Testament,  this  point  of  view  would-  necessarily  be  kept  wholly  in 
the  background.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  tliere  is  an  evident 
affinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  Apologies,  even 

»  Vid,  Biinon  Migite,  DUl,  Tryph.  f.  349. 

*  The  argDoicnts  brought  sgaiuit  Ihc  genuinenesa  of  thUboabby  Wetitein,  Prolego- 
mena in  Nov.  Test,  and  Semler  in  his  arlJIiioo  of  Iho  urn*,  1764,  p.  174,  are  dnwD 
rrom  (be  mode  of  ciutioo  from  the  Alezandriiin  version.  Comp,  on  the  other  side. 
Slrotli,  in  the  Kci>erIoriuin  fUr  bibl.  u,  morgenliind.  Litarttur,  lid.  ii.  8.  74;  neit 
Itoch,  Jiiatiiii  M.  Di>L  c.Trjph.  aeouiiduiD  regulw  criticu  examinit.  et  rttiinit  con- 
victiu,  1700,— a  wnrlt  which  I  hiTo  not  aeon ;  and  Lange  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Uog- 
mengtBchivhie, — an  excellent  refuulion  of  Murnacher.  ^'id.  CuntiaeiitatiDDea  tbeolu- 
EicK,  ed.  RoBOiimugller,  FulJncr  et  hUater.  T.  i.  1'.  ii. 
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in  that  faTouritc  thought  of  the  Apologies  relating  to  the  Xiytt 
ffrt^fuirixot.  In  like  manner  [as  in  the  first  Apology,  he  aaye 
that  men  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  their  sins,  if  the  Logos 
had  first  revealod  himself  to  mankind  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago ;  if  hie  agency  had  not  been  felt  at  all  times  among  men 
through  the  medium  of  tbat  \6-/bs  ^'n^/tanx^; :  so,  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  he  makes  the  same  remark  in  reference  to  the  moral 
ideas  (punxui  iimai)  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which  force 
men  everywhere  to  recognise  sin  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  t^c  evil  spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners,  and  laws, 
were  capable  of  being  extinguished  and  soppressed  rather  than 
totally  deat]*oyed.  What  he  says  here  also  concerning  that  which 
had  revealed  itself  at  all  times  and  by  its  own  nature,  as  the 
goodness  whereby  alone  men  could  please  God, — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  valid  only  as  a  means  of 
discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness  of  heart,  or  as 
typical  of  the  future,' — naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  that  xi/os 
afng/iorixSi,  by  which  a  moral  consciousness  was  given  to  all 
mankind. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Apologies  we  find  no  trace  of  Chi- 
liasm ;  but  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  ore  so  clearly  displayed  in  the  Apologies,  stand 
in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  this  doctrine ;  and  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  Chiliasts  themselves  regarded  the  millennium 
as  being  but  a  medium  of  transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  exist- 
ence. It  may  perhaps  be  explained,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  educated  Heathen, 
was  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Apologies,  because,  although 
important  according  to  his  own  views,  yet  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Chtistianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were 
offensive  to  the  Heathen.  In  a  dialogue  designed  to  vindicate 
the  Christian  doctrine  against  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had 
special  occasion,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  this  a  prominent  point, 
in  order  to  shew  that  the  Christiana  were  orthodox  in  this  parti- 
cular, even  according  to  the  Jewish  representations.  The  anti- 
pathy to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  doctrines  of  Marcion  is  strongly 

>  Ti  pint  ».'  iu  mi  V  S>.n  nmXk  v    Hmmjm  ui  iymU.      StB  vol.  i.  p.  336,  359, 
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marked  ia  both  works ;  and  with  this  spirit  Chiliasm  at  that  time 
readily  sympathized. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  And  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking  coinci- 
dence. Moreover,  the  thoughts  and  expressionB  which  occur  in 
both  productions,  exhibit  still  more  evident  marks  of  their  having 
proceeded  from  the  same  author.' 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  whether  Justin  actually 
had  such  a  dispatatiou  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho;  but  it 
ia  at  least  quite  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews  fur- 
nished him  an  inducement  to  write  such  a  Dial<^e,  as  he  had 
thereby  acquired  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  theology 
of  the  age.  He  was  always  ready  to  givo  Jews  and  Gentiles  the 
reasons  of  his  faith.  As  we  are  not  able  to  distinguisli  what  is 
mere  drapery  in  this  Dialogue  from  what  is  fact,  so  neither  can 
ve  find  in  it  any  sufficient  marks  by  which  to  determine  its  exact 
chronology ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  citation  out  of  the  first 
Apology,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  latter, 
and  probably,  when  we  tako  into  consideration  all  that  has  been 
said,  later  than  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  Qospel,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, in  tho  Dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  Apologies.  "  I  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "the  only  sure  and  salutary 
philosophy ;  for  it  has  in  it  a  power  to  awe,  which  restrains  those 
who  depart  from  the  right  way ;  and  the  sweetest  peace  is  the 
portion  of  them  that  practise  it.     That  this  doctrine  is  sweeter 


I  Tho  myBtifal  interprelatiDD  «f  theMeaaiuiicpataige,  Gen.  ilix.  II.  Apalog.iUp. 
74:  Tt yif  " wXiitn   rnr   wrt>.iiii   avriv   l>  mJfturi    rTrfii\Xt,"'rftyyt>.- 

A  yif  nlilfi/ifnT  iri  riS  9iiiv  rtii/mrit  Iw  riS  r(i^rni  rrtXii,   tl   wimiitrit  mirf 

trmfiiKn,  niiuittimir  r»  ix'"  /Mt  alfia  tit  pKrnrifilm,  i>.^'  tm  l{  Jkriftitnuv  rwif 
ftmr,,,  i),X-  U  iilM,  lni/.i.(.  Comp.  with  this  the  passage  b  Dul.  TrTpli.  27i), 
wbich  belrsya  tlie  uuie  sulhar  :  only  that,  in  the  IbTmer  passage,  ha  makes  use  of 
expressions  nhich  were  borrtured  more  fram  the  Qreek  philosophy,  u  his  pui^osa 
reqaired  that  ha  should :  Ti  »  ul/tun  ainir  irtrJiitm  ftiWui  t,v(  rirriittTMs  nirf 


.!/»  „;fui.i, 

UW.7,  ri,  Xif.,, 

hUi^ 

ntt  •»■  IE  i,f^w4 

TwitfUlfl-  i\ 

■  l<  ni  T.S  Si.: 
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than  honey  is  erident ;  since  we  who  have  been  formed  by  it, 
refuse  to  deny  his  Dame,  even  to  death." 

We  hare  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Jnatin  wrote 
against  all  the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  of  his  book  against 
Marcion.  Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  resurrection, 
which  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century  published  under 
Justin's  name,  really  belongs  to  him,  is  extremely  doubtful : 
EnsebiuB,  Jerome,  and  FhotJus,  knew  nothing  of  any  such  work. 
Their  silence,  however,  is  no  proof  that  it  was  not  his.' 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  belongs  the 
letter  to  Diognetua  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  worship 
compared  with  Paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Justin.  It  contains  that  noble  description  of  the 
Christian  life,  from  which  wo  have  already  made  a  brief  quotation. 
Its  language,  its  thoughts,  and  the  silence  of  ancient  writers, 
prove,  tjiat  the  letter  did  not  come  from  the  hand  of  Justin.  But 
the  Christian  simplicity  which  pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its 
high  antiquity ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  author  places 
Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  same  category ;  that  he  seems  not 
to  consider  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine  origin — and  yet  nothing 
properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition.  Such  au 
appearance  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of  its 
belonging  to  a  very  eaily  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence,  would 
not  warrant  us  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  for  in  a  lively  description,  he  might 
naturally  represent  aa  actually  existing  an  institution  belonging 
to  the  past.  Nor  does  be  f^imish  us  with  any  certain  chronolo- 
gical  mark,  when  he  styles  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  for 
BO  he  might  call  himself  as  a  follower  of  th^  writings  and  doc- 
trines. There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  passage  in 
the  banning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph  belongs  to  the  genuine 
pari  of  the  letter. 

What  follows  after  this  came  evidently  from  another  hand. 
The  remarks  which  here  occur  respecting  the  Jewish  people, 
respecting  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
orthodoxy  attaching  itself  to  the  decisions  of  the  fathers,  are 

■  Camp.  Samisch.  1.  e.  i.  S.  146. 
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not  in  harmony  with  (be  prevailing  turn  of  spirit  and  mode  of 
thinking  which  we  find  in  tliia  letter. 

Justin  expected,  as  he  informs  us  himself  in  the  Apology  last 
cited,  that  a  certain  individual,  Crescens  by  name,  and  a  cynic  by 
profession, — who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of 
protended  saints,  and  used  bis  great  influence  with  the  populace 
in  stirring  them  up  against  the  Christians, — would  be  the  meanB 
of  his  death ;  for  he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred 
of  that  man  by  unmasking  his  hypocrisy.  According  to  Euse- 
bins,  Crescens  actually  accomplished  what  he  bad  threatened: 
but,  in  evidence  of  this,  Eusebius  adduces  a  passage  from  Tatian, 
Justin's  disciple,  which  yet  amounts  to  no  proof;'  for  Tatian, 
simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to  destroy  Justin,  from  whence 
certainly  it  does  not  follow  that  be  actually  accomplished  bis 
purpose.' 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin  sufiered 
martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurolius.  This  account 
BgrecB  with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  and  his  compa- 
nions, which  comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a  suspected  channel, 
but  yet  possesses  many  internal  marks  which  are  more  in  favour 
of  than  against  its  authenticity.* 

Next  after  Justin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.*  He  has  himself  furnished  us,  in  the  only  work  of  his, 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  which  wo  possess,  the  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  bia  religions  development.  He  was  educated  a  Heathen; 
and  his  extensive  travels  afiorded  him  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  multifarious  kinds  «f  heathen  worship 
which  then  existed  in  the  Koman  empire.  Kot  one  among  them 
all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable  worship.     He  saw  religion 

>  g  19,  Ont.  MutnGnEcoB. 

*  In  ihs  collection  of  the  Meupliruc  Symean. 

*  The  fact  thst  no  iraoderful  stories,  nothing  strained  or  auggeralcd,  occnre  in  il ; 
(hat  it  cantaiDB  nothing  inconaislmt  with  the  nmple  nUtiona  exining  among  dinBttHn 
communltiaa  in  that  ige  ;  that  it  mtkei  no  nientian  of  Crescens,  whcreu  we  shonld 
expect,  if  such  >  tale  of  martyrdom  had  been  invented  b;  some  Qrccculta,  that  Jaatiii'it 
death  would  be  ascribod  to  the  contriTance  of  Crescens,  and  the  latter,  as  a  princijial 
character,  be  made  the  snbjeel  ot  many  Gtbles. 

>  Scetol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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everywhere  made  an  iQStrumcnt  for  the  fleirice  of  sin.  Nor  could 
Ue  be  satisfied  vith  the  fine-fipun  allegorieal  interpretations  of 
the  ancient  fables,  which  represented  them  aa  symbols  of  a  specn- 
lative  system  of  nature;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonourable 
for  one  to  join  in  the  popular  worship,  who  could  not  fall  in  with 
the  common  religions  persuasion,  nor  see  in  the  doctrine  of  die 
gods  anything  else  tlian  symbols  of  the  elements  and  agencies  of 
nature.  The  mysteries,  also,  into  which  be  became  initiated, 
seemed  to  him  not  to  answer  the  expectations  which  they  excited ; 
while  the  conflicting  systems  of  the  philosophers  furnished  no 
certain  ground  of  religions  conviction.  The  contradiction  which 
ho  often  obserred  in  pretended  philosophers,  between  the  afifccted 
gravity  of  their  costmne,  of  their  looks  and  discourses,  and  the 
frivolity  of  their  conduct,  filled  him  with  distrust.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind,  he  happened  to  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  Ms  attention  bad  been  drawn  by  what  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  high  antiquity  of  these  writings  compared  with  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks — as  might  very  naturally  happen  to  aSyrisn. 
As  to  the  impi-esBiou  made  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  remarks  himself:  "  These  writings  won  my  confi- 
dence by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  directness  of 
the  speakers,  the  intelligible  account  of  the  creation ;  by  the  pre- 
dictions of  future  events,  the  salutary  tendency  of  the  precepts, 
and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  one  God." '  The  impression  which 
he  received  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  seems,  accord- 
ingly, to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  belief  in  the  Gospel.' 
Having  made  a  visit  to  Rome  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  was 
there  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  Discom-so  to  tho 
Gentiles,  in  which  ho  vindicates  the  "  philosophy  of  the  barba- 
rians" {piktiaapla  r£v  &a^agiut)  against  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks,  who  nevertheless  bad  received  the  germs  of  all  science 
and  arts  originally  from  the  barbarians.     In  tho  view  he  takes  of 

*  Tstiin  hid  tbflraTore  klrrad;'  been  confinced  of  the  nnKnsblenen  of  polflheism, 
ud  indeed  become  iMiilW  that  no  religwn  bat  >  monotheiatic  one  could  be  tme. 

*  It  would  b«  verj  itnnge,  then,  lh>l  Talian  ahonld  subieqiienll;  becomo  an  aoti- 
Jewiih  ODiMtic;  bat  we  have  alreadj  obMrved  (p.  164-6}  that  we  are  by  no  meaiu 
wamnled  to  adopt  this  luiipmilioD. 
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the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  well  as  religion  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  recogniee  the  liter  much  more  than  the  earlier  Justia. 
We  have  remarked,  on  a  former  occasion,'  that  in  this  work 
the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative  and  aacetic  way  of 
thinking,  which  he  had  probably  brought  along  with  him  trom 
Syria ;  as  we  may  also  perceive  in  it  some  obscurity  of  Btyle 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  Syrians.  He  says  to  the  Heathens : 
"  Wherefore  would  you  excite  the  religions  of  the  state  to  a  con- 
flict with  us !  And  wherefore,  if  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  yoor 
religious  laws,  should  I  be  hated  a^  the  most  impious  of  men  \ 
The  emperor  commands  as  to  pay  tribute ;  I  am  ready  to  pay  it. 
The  Lord  commands  us  to  serve  him ;  I  know  how  I  am  bound 
to  serve  him ;  for  men  are  to  be  honoured  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  bnt  that  God  only  is  to  he  feared,  who  can  be  seen  by  no 
human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when 
hidden  to  deny  him,  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  choose  rather  to 
die,  that  I  may  not  appear  both  false  and  ungrateful." 

Next  after  Tatian  follows  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his 
Apology  (T^seZtla  m^i  ^leriavuv)  to  the  emperor  Harcus  Aurelius 
and  his  son  Commodus.'  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no 
definite  accounts.  Only  two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him, — 
Methodius',  and  Philip  of  Sida.  This  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  is  the  only  individual 
who  enters  into  any  details  respecting  the  life  of  Athenagoras;* 
but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the  discrepancy 
between  bis  statements  and  other  more  autheptjc  reports,  and 
the  suspicious  condition  in  which  his  fragment  has  come  down 
to  us,  render  these  details  unworthy  of  confidence.  Keither  the 
remarks  of  Athenagoras  concerning  the  second  marriage,  nor 
what  he  says  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents 
as  blind  organs  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  the  Montanists  said  nothing  on  these  points  that  was  alto- 

'  See  p.  IM. 

'  Sea  the  tresUie  of  Moaheim  conceniing  the  time  when  tliis  Apolog?  iiu  compoBcd, 
in  Ihfl  first  vol.  oTIiia  ComiDeDtationei  ad  hist,  ecclea.  pertineiitei. 

'  Poblished  ^7  Dodwell,  DiuerUt.  in  Irenleiini.  He  reporU  that  Athenngona 
lived  in  the  timei  of  Hadrien  and  aS  Aatoniniis  Pioa  1  that  lie  presented  his  Apology 
to  these  emperors ;  and  that  be  wa«  oatechisl  before  Clement  at  Aleumdria. 
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gcther  new  :  they  only  pusbed  to  the  extreme  a  vay  of  thinking 
on  reli^oas  aubjects  and  on  ethica  which  was  already  existing. 

Of  this  Athcnagoras  we  hare  still  remaining  a  work  in  Defence 
of  ike  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists,  we  may  notice  a  certain 
Hermiaa,  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Bare  that  ho  wrote  a  Bhort 
satire  against  the  heathen  philosophers  (Siaau^/j-hf  rm  i^u  pfX»- 
go^at.)  His  aim  is,  to  bring  together  a  number  of  absurd  and 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  pro- 
aenting  anything  positive  of  his  own ; — a  procedure  which  could 
hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  for,  to  convince  those  who  had 
been  philosophically  educated,  something  more  was  necessary 
than  this  sort  of  declamation;  and  the  uneducated  ucedcd  no 
each  precautions  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no 
such  negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  Wo 
sec  in  Hermias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, attacked  by  Clement  of  Aloxandria,  who,  following  the  idle 
Jewish  legend,  pretended  that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  been 
derived  IVom  fallen  angels.  In  the  title  of  bis  book  he  is  called 
the  philosopher  :  perhaps  before  bis  couTersion  he  wore  the  philo- 
sopher's mantle;  and,  after  it,  passed  from  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme  abhorrence  of  it. 
It  turns  on  the  diSerences  of  natural  disposition  and  of  the  mode 
of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  principle  will  seek  aJter 
what  is  related  to  it  in  the  earlier  transitioa-systeui,  or  rather 
present  itself  only  in  stem  hostility  to  it. 

The  community  in  the  great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East 
— that  flourishing  seat  of  learning — could  not  fail  to  be  supplied 
with  church -teachers  of  a  regular  scientific  education ;  and  the 
contact  into  which  those  were  thrown  with  educated  Heathens,  and 
with  the  Gnostics,  whose  native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally 
stimulate  their  literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Tbeophilus  became  bishop  of  this  community.  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  and  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  wrote 
an  apologetical  work  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Autolycus,  a 
HeaUien,  whose  objections  against  Christianity  moved  him  to 
compose  this  treatise,  in  which  he  displays  great  erudition  and 
power  of  thought.  From  this  work  we  have  already  made  some 
extracts.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  Xhoophilus,  who  wrote 
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against  Marcion  and  llGrmogenes,  had  also  composed  commen- 
taries on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  may  here  observe  the  germ 
of  that  cxegetical  bent  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  of  vhich  we  shall 
again  hare  occasion  to  speak  st  the  close  of  this  section.' 

We  have  before  observed  hovr  a  tendency,  antagonistic  to  the 
germinant  Gnosis,  grew  out  of  the  reactions  of  the  Johannean 
spirit  in  Asia  Minor — a  tcndoncy  which  sought  to  preserve 
uacormpted  and  in  its  practical  significancy  the  historical  and 
objective  side  of  Christianity ;  but  we  have  seen  also  how  this 
tendency  might  be  misled,  by  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to 
surrender  itself  too  much  to  the  inflnence  of  a  material  Jewisb 
element.  And  owing  to  the  common  interest  of  Christianity  and 
the  Church  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  spiritual  elements 
among  which  very  important  differences  otherwise  existed,  here 
came  to  be  combined.  Thus  might  even  those  with  whom  the 
Jewish  element  more  strongly  predominated,  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overlooked,  a 
point  of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Justin, 
who  certainly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  and  yet 
judged  far  more  mildly  of  Uiose  who  bordered  on  this  position, 
provided  only  they  did  not  refase  to  acknowledge  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  brethren  in  the  faith,  than  he  judged  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, Thus  it  may  be  explained,  why  Ilegeeipptts,  a  church- 
teacher,  of  strong  Jewish  colouring  aad  Jewish  origin,  who  lived 
under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Fins, 
and  from  whom  proceeded  the  first  attempt  to  compose  a  church 
history,  should  shew  himself  inclined  to  favour  the  anti-Gnostic 
tendency  of  the  Church.     In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor, 

'  Jerome  citw,  c  25  3e  tit.  ill.  ■  commenUr;  of  hia  in  Bvuigellnm  (which  nuj 
denote  the  endre  Eorpna  STUigelioniin)  uid  on  tha  Prorerbe  ;  bat  adds,  qui  mihi  CDm 
(uperiomm  TolumiDain  e)eg>nda  et  phrau  noo  videntur  coogruere.  Bat,  in  tbB  preTiusa 
to  hi«  commeDtary  on  Matthew,  he  cites,  verf  diatiDCtly,  oommentanes  of  TWiphitm  ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Algasis,  lom.  i*.  f.  197,  he  dlea,  u  it  aeewt,  an  eiplinatorj  har- 
mony or  Bynopsie  of  the  evangetlaU  by  the  lame  author  (qui  qustuor  cvangeliitanun, 
in  anum  opus  dicta  eompingeos.}  It  ia  ponible,  indeed,  that  all  Ihia  refers  oaly  to  one 
and  the  aame  work.  We  have  nothing  more  of  hia  (aa  the  Latin  fragments  which  go 
nnder  the  name  of  TheophiluB  do  not  belong  to  the  present  Theophilus),  unien  other 
fragments  may  still  be  fonnd  in  the  Calenc.  The  eiamplea  which  Jerome  giTea  of  hia 
method  of  interpretation,  are  remote  from  the  apirit  of  the  later  Anliochian  achool ; 
for  they  BavoQr  of  an  allegorizing  fancy,  which,  howeTer,  might  be  expected  from  hia 
Alexandrian  odncation, — so  easy  to  ba  recognised  in  the  Riet-cited  work. 
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tilis  father — ^perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences 
existing  botireen  tbe  communities  irhich  followed  Jewish  and 
those  which  followed  Gentilo  cnstomB,  or  to  convince  himself  by 
personal  observation  of  the  agreement  in  essentials  among  all  the 
ancient  churches — undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
some  considerable  time.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  collections 
was  embodied  in  fire  books  of  ecclesiastical  events  (Tii'7i  vmji^ 
nt/Mcrcc  ixxXtiKiaarixuv  r^i^iait.')  In  proBOCUting  such  a  work,  wo 
may  well  suppose  that  he  would  adopt  many  corrupt  traditions 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  be  influenced  by  varionfl  errors  growing  out 
of  the  low,  sensual  conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The  sketch 
he  gives  of  James,  who  was  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is 
drawn  quite  after  the  Ebionitic  taste.'  From  a  quotation  made 
by  Stephanus  Gobams,'  a  monophysite  author  who  lived  near  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  wo  might  conclude  indeed,  that,  as  a 
decided  Ebionitc,  he  wax  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  in  the 
fifth  book  of  hia  History  of  the  Church,  after  citing  the  words 
in  1  Corinth,  ii.  9,  "  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man," — he  remarks  this  is 
false,  and  those  who  use  sncb  language  contradict  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Lord,  who  says,  "  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  that  they 
see;  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear;"  (Matth.  liii,  16.')  If  we 
refer  these  words  of  Hcgcsippus  to  the  above-cited  passage  from 
Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  accused  the  latter  of  a 
false  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  charged  him  with  having  quoted  some- 
thing as  scripture,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  tbe  concurrence  which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  Church,  and  his  connections  with  the  Church  of 
Home,  are  against  this  supposition ;  according  to  which,  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  opposed  to  them  both. 

By  several  critics  of  church  history  in  recent  times,  the  matter 
has  been  represented  in  a  directly  opposite  way.  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  Hegesippus  was  given  to  the  above-men- 
tioned anti-Pauline  Ebionitism,  they  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  infer  from  bis  testimony  of  concurrence  just  alluded 
to,  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Roman 

'  Eueb.  I.  ii.  c.  23.  ■  In  rhotiiu,  Boi.  235. 
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Church  particularly,  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed.  But  our  opinion 
is,  that  this  argument  proTcs  too  much,"  and  therefore  nothing  at 
all ;  for,  if  this  result  were  a  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  ve 
must  just  reverse  the  whole  church  history  of  the  first  centuries, 
and  suppose  changes,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  iDdication, 
but  which  only  would  bo  sufficient  to  account  for  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  apostolical  authority  of  Paul.  That  the  Roman 
Church  did  not  take  its  departure  from  a  fundamental  Jewish 
principle,  we  believe  has  been  proved  by  our  exposition  of  the 
facts.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  investigation, 
which  erects  a  theory  on  some  obscure,  isolated  passage,  in  con- 
flict with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  fkim  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  credible  and  plenteous  sources  of  the  ancient  Church  I 
And  as  Hegesippus  believed  that  he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,'  where  the 
Pauline  element  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  an  op- 
ponent to  Paul,  as  he  necessarily  must  have  been,  if  it  were  really  his 
intention,  by  the  words  above  quoted,  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  (without  knowing  in  what  connection 
those  words  of  Hegesippus  occurred),  we  may  rather  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  he  made  this  remark,  not  in  opposition  to  Paul,* 
but,  in  his  flaming  zeal  against  the  adversaries  of  the  sensual 
Chiliasm,  who  doubtless  might  employ  the  above-cited  passage 
from  Paul,  and  others  of  the  like  character,  to  controvert  the  sen* 
sual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  the  Eaeter  festival,* 
and  respecting  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanism,  furnished  after- 
wards, in  addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics,  and  tlie 
Apologies  against  the  Grentiles,  new  materials  for  the  literary 
activity  of  these  church-teachers.  The  catalogue  of  the  vritinga 
drawn  up  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already 
cited  as  the  author  of  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  shews  on  what  sort  of  matters  the  attention  of  the 
church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  was  at  that  time  employed.  We 
find  among  them  the  following : — Bules  of  life,  and  of  the  pro- 


*  It  nuj  be  1  quMtion,  in  fact,  from  nhM  source  he  took  these  wards,  u 
unsettled  point  &om  whence  : 
»  See  above,  Tol.  i.  p.  lOS. 
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phets ;  of  prophecy  ;  of  the  Church ;  of  the  Revelation  of  John 
(vritiDgs  vhich,  collectively,  may  have  had  reference  to  the  great 
point  of  the  MontaniBtic  controveray) ;  the  Key  (^  xXhs)  (per- 
haps aleo  referring  to  the  aame  subject,  and  alluding  to  tJie  key 
of  the  Church  in  the  disputes  about  penitence) ;  a  discourse  on 
the  Lord's  day  (perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controvorsies  be- 
tween  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  or  of  Sunday ;  of  the  corporeity  of  God  ;'  in  defence  of 
the  material  anti-Gnostic  views.  The  contents  of  the  following 
writings  might  also  relate  to  the  controversy  with  Gnosticism : — 
Of  the  nature  of  man ;  of  the  creation ;  of  the  soul,  whether  from 
the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  of  truth ;  of 
faith ;  of  the  senses  in  obedience  to  faith.'  The  importance  of 
these  topics,  which  entered  so  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Chnrch 
in  this  period,  gives  ns  tlie  more  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of 
such  writings* 

A  contemporary  of  Uelito  was  the-  Claudius  ApolUnaris,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Fhry^a,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion.  His  writings,  aithough  not  so  volnmiaons,  treated  on 
many  of  the  same  topics/ 

From  the  school  of  these  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
ceeded Irenieus,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Fothinus,  became 
bishop  of  the  community  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.*  He  still  re- 
membered in  his  old  age  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from 
the  lips  of  the  venerable  Polycarp  concerning  the  life  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.     In  a  writing  addressed 

■  Ilifi  ^^nlf^Mr^ll  3i».  TbcM  words,  it  >■  true,  mkjbsnndentood,  — of  Oodwboap- 
peirad  in  the  body ;  therefore,  of  God  who  became  nuui  j  bat  tbs  compu-Uon  with  the 
BceooatwbiohllietrastVDrthjOriseiigiTUof  theeont«iiteofthii  book  (&iginent.  com- 
■Dcolu'.  in  Oeoer.  toI.  ii.  opp.  <bL  H),  compeb  n*  to  idopE  the  interpretition  giTcn  above. 

*  For  the  catalogue  of  theaa  writingi,  «a«  Eujeh.  1.  it.  a.  26. 

*  Comp.  on  this  point  the  learned  and  thomngh  disqaiiitioD  of  mj  worthj  colleague 
and  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Blndien  nnd  Kntiken,  J.  1838,  Istea  HefL  Would  that 
the  aathor  might  be  indaoed  to  funtieh  aoon  a  more  ample  work  relating  to  theae  mat- 
ten,  a«  the  fruit  of  hia  lealona  reeearchca  daring  ■  aerie*  of  jrean  ia  this  wide  field  of 
the  ancient  fathers ! 

*  If  in  the  Cateiue— eape«iall7  the  Catena  published  at  Leipaic,  1772,  of  Nioephorua 
on  the  Oetateuobiu — the  feigments  belooging  to  this  Apollinaris  were  dal;  aeparated 
frota  those  belongiiig  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea ;  and  the  fragments  which  are  fonnd  in 
Bnseluns,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Fasohale  Aleiandrinum,  were  oompared  with  them,  wa 
should  have  better  means  of  determining  the  characteristic*  of  this  chnrch- teacher. 

'  See  aboTe,  voL  L  p.  115. 
VOL.  1(.  2  a 
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to  Florinus,  a  false  teacher,  with  whom,  iu  his  youth,  he  bad  en- 
joyed the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  aays :  "  These  doctrines,  the 
elders  who  preceded  ua,  who  associated  also  with  the  apostles, 
did  not  teach  thee ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  sa^  thee  iu 
company  with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor;  fur  I  bear  in  remem- 
brance what  happened  then,  better  than  what  happens  now. 
What  we  have  beard  in  childhood  grows  along  with  tlie  son],  and 
becomes  one  with  it ;  so  that  I  can  describe  the  place  in  which 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake ;  his  going  in  and  ont ;  bis 
manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his  person ;  the  diaconrscs  which 
he  delivered  to  the  congregation ;  bow  he  told  of  his  interconrse 
with  John  and  with  the  rest,  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  bow  he 
reported  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  them  respect- 
ing the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.  As  he  had  received 
all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  Ufe,  he  narrated  it  in  accordance 
with  Scriptnre.  These  things,  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  im- 
parted to  me,  I  listened  to,  oven  then,  with  eagerness  ;  and  wrote 
them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  constantly  bring  them  up  again  fresh  before  my  memory. 
And  I  can  witness  before  God,  that  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic 
presbyter  bad  heard  such  things,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped 
his  ears,  and,  according  to  hie  custom,  said,  '  0  my  good  God  I 
upon  what  times  hast  thou  brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  tliis  !' 
and  he  would  have  &ed  away  from  the  place  where,  seated  or 
standing,  be  had  heard  such  discoarseB." '  The  same  spirit  which 
expresses  itself  bere,  passed  over  to  Irenseus.  Of  bis  peculiar 
practical  turn  of  mind,  in  his  mode  of  conceiving  and  treating  the 
doctrines  of  faith ;  of  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
and  his  moderation  and  liberality  of  mind  in  all  controversies 
about  unessential  outward  things,  we  have  spoken  before.  We 
have  also  remarked,  that  he  probably  stood  forth  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries.  This  sup- 
position accords  most  fully  with  the  spirit  of  bia  writings ;  for  ibsA 
be  held  many  opinions  and  tendencies  which  coincided  with  the 
spirit  of  Montanism,  and  therefore  contributed  also  to  make  Ter- 
tulliao  especially  dear  to  him,  is  a  circumstance  which,  after  what 
has  been  said  before  respecting  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the 
views  of  the  Church,  cannot  possibly  serve  to  prove  that  he  vas 
•  EoMb.  1.  T.  c.  ao. 
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a  Montanist  himself.  If  he  had  been  a  zealous  Montanist,  he 
vontd  hardly  have  refrwned,  when  tonching  npon  any  favonrite 
theme  of  Uontanism,  to  hare  appealed  himself  also  to  the  new 
disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete ;  But  he  uniformly  appeals 
to  the  Scriptures  alone,  or  to  tiie  traditions  of  tjiose  elders  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  cannot  possibly  suppose,  indeed,  that,  where 
bo  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  false  prophets,'  be  means  by 
these  the  Montanistic  prophets ;  for  be  probably  cherished  too 
high  a  regard  for  the  Montanists  to  do  that :  but  if  he  were  an 
ardent  Montanist,  be  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  this  case  to 
mention,  in  connection  with  the  false  prophets,  the  opponents 
also  of  the  true  prophets,  since  he  reckons  together  here  all  that 
was  worthy  of  condemnation.  Instead  of  this,  there  immediately 
follows  a  passage  which  marks  the  spirit  of  Irenaens,'  as  being  far 
rather  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  schism 
between  the  Montanistic  communities  and  the  other  churches,  who 
even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the  controversy  about  Easter.  "  The 
Lord,"  be  says,  "  will  judge  those  also  who  excite  divisions,  who 
are  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit,  but 
not  the  unity  of  the  Church, — who,  for  slight  and  fVivolous  rea* 
sons,  read,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  glo- 
rious body  of  Christ ;  straining  in  truth  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing 
a  camel.  But  all  the  good  they  can  do  can  never  compensate  the 
evil  of  schism." 

Any  stamp  of  Montanism  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  ex- 
cept in  those  words  of  Irentsus,  where  he  combats  the  extreme 
antimontanistic  tendency  of  those  adversaries  of  John's  gospel 
who  have  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page.'  When  he  speaks 
with  so  much  heat  and  acrimony  against  those  who  refWd  to 
acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  Church,  but  looked  on 
everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy  as  nothing  but  the  in- 
spiration of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit,  charging  them  with 
the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs  widely 
indeed  from  that  character  of  moderation  which  be  uniformly  dis- 

»  Lib.  iv.  c.  33,  s  6. 

'  From  the  very  uttxinez  in  which  TerlnUiin,  miv,  Valentlnian,  c  5,  nolicea  Trennns, 
we  mtj  infer  that  lie  wu  no  ManUiiiat;_  alhenriae  Tennlluui  would  lure  called 
him,  u  he  doet  Frociilns  jmt  iftnrwerda,  "  noiter." 

'  See  ibava,  pp.  3.',e,  339. 
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plays,  except  where  be  has  hajihing  to  do  with  the  GdobUcb. 
But  thia  simply  shews  the  great  importance  which  be  attached  to 
the  extraordinary  plienomena  of  Christian  inspiratioii,  as  marking 
the  contiDued  commnnication  of  life  to  the  Church  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  a  romark  which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expres- 
sions in  his  writings.  In  this  is  iiiTolved  no  essential  character 
of  Montanism ;  for  on  this  point,  too,  Montanism  simply  exhibited, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  extreme 
position  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  which  bad  beeo  ex- 
isting long  before  in  tbe  Church.  Uoreover,  if -Irensus  lays  stresa 
on  tbe  fact,  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  poured  ont  on  women 
as  well  as  men ;  and  if  he  assumed  and  believed  that  be  found 
proof  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  4,  6,  that  the  prophetic  calling,  by  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  authorized  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  assemblies ;  even  this  would  afibrd  no  conclttsire  evidence 
of  his  connection  with  Montanism.  But  he  remarks,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  opponents,  that  they  reduced  to  nothing  those  spirit- 
ual gifts,  which,  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  had  been 
poured  ont  in  tbe  last  times  on  the  human  race.'  And  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  he  intended  here  tbe  effusion  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  counected  with  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  special  epoch  in  tbe  progres- 
sive development  of  the  Church.  If  tbe  latter  is  the  case,  he 
would  thus  have  recognised  the  mission  of  the  new  prophets,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism  between  the  com- 
munities adhering  to  these  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Church. 

The  principal  work  of  Ireneus,  which,  for  the  most  part,  hag 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  old  verbal  Latin  translation,  togeth^ 
with  several  important  fragments  of  the  Greek  original,  is  bis  Re- 
filiation  of  the  Gnoetie  Syaiem,  in  five  books ;  a  work  which  pre- 
sents as  with  the  most  faithfVil  transcript  of  bis  mind. 

Uany  writings  of  Irensus  we  know  only  by  their  names.  He 
himself  cites  a  work,  wherein  he  had  treated  a  topic  which  seems 
to  lie  remote  from  tbe  direction  of  mind  common  to  these  church- 
teachers  ;  viz.  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Paul,"  his  fre- 
quent use  of  hjfberbata*     The  work,  as  we  may  conjecture,  did 

*  Uc  donum  Spiritiu  frnttrentur,  quod  in  noviBaimu  temporibus,  ieonDdom  pluitam 
Patris,  effiuum  cit  ia  huminuai  Kentii. 
■  Lib.  iii.  c.  7  :  Quemidniodiim  it  maltit  el  ilibi  wleiulimiu  bTparbtlii  eum  DtsBtmn. 
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not  relate  particularly  to  the  peculiar  style  and  phraseology  of 
this  apostle ;  but  the  topic  might  be  occasionally  touched  upon  by 
IrenaeuB,  in  attacking  the  arbitrary  metliod  of  the  Gnostic  exe- 
gesis. He  attributes  this  peculiarity  of  Paul's  stylo  to  the  crowd 
of  thoughts  pressing  for  ntterance  from  his  ardent  mind;'  an 
important  remark  in  its  bearing  on  tJie  development  of  the  notion 
of  inspiration ;  for  it  in  bet  implies  a  distinction  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  element, — the  conscionaness  that  all  is  not  to  be  traced 
in  like  manner  to  the  actuation  of  the  Qoly  Spirit ;  but  that  some 
it^ard  is  to  be  had  also  to  the  form,  conditioned  by  the  charac- 
teristic individuality  and  aelf-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  mode 
of  apprehending  the  notion  of  inspiration,  by  which  the  informing 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  conceived  to  preclude  the  natural 
evolution  in  entire  harmony  with  psychological  laws,  bnt  rather 
gives  that  evolution  the  form  in  which  it  works,  is  clearly  implied 
also  in  many  of  the  expresuons  of  TertuUian ;  as  when  be  assumes 
that  the  AposUe  Paul  did  not  always  follow  the  same  method  in 
his  apostolical  work — supposes  in  him  a  progressive  development 
of  the  Christian  spirit — asserts  that  he  was  at  first,  when  the  life 
of  grace  began  in  him,  stern  and  uncompromising ;  but  afterwards 
became  milder ;  at  first,  like  the  Neophyte,  pronounced  with  more 
emphasis  his  opposition  to  former  principles ;  but  afterwards 
learned  to  moderate  this,  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.'  Two 
opposite  elements,  that  is  to  say,  came  together  hero  in  the  case 
of  these  church-teachers  :  the  exclusively  supranaturalistic  view 
of  inspiration,  derived  ftom  the  Jews,  and  specially  applied  by 
them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  Testament, — which  sup- 
posed an  altogether  passive  state  of  the  soul ;  and  the  conception 
which,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  de- 
rived from  contemplating  the  apostolical  writings  in  their  charac- 
teristic individuality, — a  conception,  however,  which  uttered  itself 
only  in  single  occasional  remarks,  but  without  attuning  to  any 
systematic  and  matured  form.  We  should  remark,  however,  that 
Uontanism,  in  giving  special  prominence  to  the  former  notion,  yet 
applying  it  only  to  the  properly  prophetic  states,  led  the  way,  by 

'  Propter  relodutem  Mnnonnm  raorani  at  proplar  unpatnro,  qai  in  ipso  Mt,  sinrita*. 

*  Pialai  adhac  in  gntit  rudu,  ferrenlar,  at  adhne  NeophTtai,  adTemi  Jndaiimum  t 

pnitinoiluni  et  ipn  did  Dmnibai  omnU  (utDma,  at  omnai  lurnrelur.    c  Uarcion,  lib.  L 
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this  very  meajis,  to  a  mode  of  distinguishing,  from  this  extreme 
point  of  ecstatic  inspiration,  lower  stages  in  wliich  consciousneBS 
was  filled  by  the  divine  Spirit,  but  tLe  human  self-activity  ope- 
rated, as  it  was  animated  by  that  Spirit.' 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  which  we  find  noticed 
among  the  ancients,  wo  shall  mention,  besides  those  already 
named,  only  two  letters  possessing  an  historical  importance  on 
account  of  their  object ;  for  they  are  sud  to  have  been  the  means 
of  healing  certain  divisions  in  the  Koman  Church.  One  of  these 
is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was  probably  a  presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Borne.  The  fa«t  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  Tertul- 
lian's  Prescriptions  may  have  been  not  without  some  foundation ; 
that  Blastos  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Boman  Church,  by 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
holding  Easter.  This  accords  taWy  with  the  times  of  the  Boman 
bishop  Victor.  Perhaps  to  this  he  united  also  several  other 
Judaizing  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter,  with 
whom  Ireneus,  in  early  youth,  had  lived  in  the  society  of  the 
venerable  Polycarp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed  Monar- 
chianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of  all  existence,  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  make  God  the  author  of  evil,^ 

'  Thna  ToHDllUn  dittingiiiihea  what  P>n1  (1  Corinth,  rii.)  ut  fartb,  od  the  ground 
of  the  common  principle*  of  Christiaait;,  u  humaa  oouruel,  and  what  he  taught  aa 
TevelaCioa  of  tha  di*ine  Spirit :  Cum  ergo,  qoi  as  fideiem  dizaiat,  adjecit  poatea,  Spiri- 
turn  Dei  ae  habere,  quod  nemo  dnhilaret  etiam  de  fideli,  idcireo  id  dixit,  ut  aibi  apoa- 
toll  fail^mn  redderet :  proprie  ecim  apoEtoli  Spiritnm  Sanctum  hatient,  in  operihoa 
prophali*  et  efBcacia  virlnlum  documentisque  ItDgnamm,  Don  ei  pafta,  quod  eatcri. 
Exhortat.  ciatitalie,  o.  5. 

*  From  the  title  of  the  hook,  aa  it  ii  cited  hj  Euaebina,  1.  t.  c  26,  it  ia  difficult  to 
make  out  what  there  «a»  peculiar  in  the  opicioni  of  Florinua.  The  title  ia  ae  foUowa  ; 
nifi  furatX''i<  1  •'•;'  ''•'  I""  •^""  "'  ^■•'  ■'•'""i'  ■■■-•■  The  6rat  part  of  thia  title 
maj  doobtleaa  be  nnderatood  to  mean,  that  Florinua,  aa  a  Onoatic  Dnaliat,  had  denied 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  fttMfX''  '•  '"''  "'^  ^'*  ''"  aeoond  part  doea  not  atgree ;  tor  the 
worda  MDDOt  refer  to  an/  aach  fact,  aa  that  Floriuna  held  to  an  abaolutelj  evil  priu- 
eiple  or  ■  Etemiurge,  aa  die  author  of  an  impcHect  sj'stem  of  the  world.  To  this  caaa, 
the  title  mnat  have  run  thus  :  Iliji  tiv  /in  iTmi  3i>t  t>,  rtinrhr  anxif.  Nothing  elae, 
therefore,  can  be  understood,  than  that  it  naa  the  deaigti  of  IremeoB  to  ahew  how  the 
Monarchian  doctrine  ought  to  be  maintained,  ao  aa  not  to  make  the  film  ifX'  tlie  J(;tP< 
nir  kmmUt  ;  and  that  Florin,  therefore,  had  made  God  tbe  author  of  evil,  either  bj 
teaching  a  ajitem  of  absolate  predestination, — which  man;  uneducated  Cbriatiana  de- 
rived from  paasaeea  of  the  Old  Testameut,  too  bterally  undcntood  (according  to  Origen, 
FhilocaL  C.  i.  f.  IT :  Tutir.  ir,Xm,ttiutT.,  njl  r.f  3i.i:,  ^.r.  .M  «;!  r»  ^/.tnir.* 
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One  of  Ireoseue'  flUciples,  According  to  PkoUuB,*  vaa  Hippolytus, 
vho  took  an  important  place  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  thiiil  century.  Of  his  works, 
however,  but  a  few  fragments  still  remain.  True,  tlie  testimony 
of  Fhotius  does  not  suffice  of  itself  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Ircnnus :  but  since,  as  appears  evident 
from  his  citation,  he  had  before  his  eyes  certain  statements  of 
Ilippolytua  himself  respecting  bis  relations  to  Iremeus ;  since 
there  is  notiiing  in  this  writer's  theoIogicnJ  drift,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it  from  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  works, — if  we 
may  form  any  judgment  from  these  titles  of  the  subject-matter 
and  tendency  of  his  labours  as  an  anthor, — which  contradicts  this 
supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  fiivours  it,  we  may 
allow  tlie  fact  to  hnvc  been  .so. 

Bippolytns  was  a  bishop.  Bnt  as  neither  Eut»ebiua  nor  Jerome 
vas  able  to  name  the  city  io  which  ho  was  bishop,  we  can  say 
nothing  more  definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neither  those  later  ac- 
counts, which  transfer  his  bishopric  to  Arabia,'  nor  the  others, 
which  place  it  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Rome,'  deserve  consider- 
ation. Certainly,  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that 
hia  field  of  labnur  was  in  the  East ;  but,  on  tins  other  hand,  much 
alao  which  seems  to  shew  that  it  was  in  the  West.  Both  of  these 
suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  each  other,  by 
distinguishing  the  different  periods  of  his  life ;  and  the  very  cii^ 
cumstance,  tliat  his  field  of  labour  was  at  different  times  in 
different  countries,  may  hare  been  the  occasiun  of  the  indefiuitunesa 
which  we  observe  in  the  ancient  accounts. 

■■I  ■l.noriif'iii  ir/fMrtu)  ,~i>r  bj  miking  Qod  the  crwlor  of  an  kbaolntelj  evil  being;, 
whether  ■  cotucion*  or  id  unRinuioai  one  (*  Cx*.)  Again,  if  Fiorio  had  barelj  en- 
teruinad  ooe  ot  the  common  Gnoatia  doatrinea  conoerniag  lbs  origin  of  stjE,  Iteiueni 
would  QOl  hare  aaid,  that  no  other  heretic  had  erer  ai  jet  ventared  to  brin^  Corvmrd 
STich  views.  And,  moreOTW,  when  Eusebioa  asTS.  that  Horin  aabsaqnentlj  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  awB7  bj  the  doetrinea  of  Valentine,  and  Irennna  had  been  ind need 
bj  thii  laet  Io  wrilo  hia  book,  ri;!  iylaalii,  against  hiia  (see  abuTe  the  account  of  the 
Gnuatiosfitomi),  it  aeema  cerlaiolf  to  foQow  (ram  tbia,  (bat  the  previous  doctrine*  of 
Florin  were  not  Caoafu.  Wa  aty  coneaive  then,  that,  when  Florin  perceived  Ibe 
Dnt«ubIeDess  of  a  iheorj  which  placed  the  eania  of  evil  in  God,  he  M]  into  the  other 
eitreme,  and  sapposed  an  indepenilenl  principla  of  sTil  eaiating  ODt  of  God. 

'  Cod.  ]!1. 

*  According  to  the  ooDJectnre  of  someanthors.  rortns  Rooianiis,  or  Aden  in  Arabia; 
— a  report  which  perhaps  originated  in  a  misconraption  of  the  pal<<a^  in  Enaebiiis, 
1   Ti.  e.  SO.  *  Poil.ts  Komanns,  Ostia. 
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The  complete  list  of  his  vritings  is  obtained  by  compariag  the 
testimonies  in  Euscbius  and  Jerome ;  the  notices  of  his  vorka 
wliich  are  found  on  his  etatne,'  dug  up  is  the  year  1551,  near 
Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tiroli ;  the  accounts  of  Fhotius  ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  Ebedjesn,*  a  Neetorian  author  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  this  list  ve  see  that  he  composed  works  on  a 
Tariety  of  snlyects,  exegetical,  dogmatic,  polemical,  and  chrono- 
lo^cal ;  besides  homilies. 

We  shall  mention  none  of  his  writings,  except  those  which,  on 
account  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  In  respect  to  those  of  an  exegetical 
character,  Jerome  signifies  that  he  anticipated  Origeu  in  giving 
^e  example  of  more  fhll  and  copious  expositions  of  Scripture,  and 
that  Origen's  friend  Ambrosius  had  adrised  the  latter  to  follow 
the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have  somewhere  met  with  Origen, 
dther  at  Alexandria,  in  Palestine,  or  Arabia ;  since  Jerome  cites 
a  homily  of  Hippolytns  in  praise  of  the  Sariour,  which  he  had 
pronounced  in  Origen's  presence.*  His  exegesis,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  was  of  the  allegorizing  kind. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  found  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ment, occurs  a  work:  'T^|  rou  xard  'luifynii'  tvayyiXim  xiti 
A-nxa>.{i-^iue-  This  can  hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two 
books  of  Scripture,  though  Jerome  Beems  to  cite  a  commentary 
of  Hyppolytus  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  title  denotes  rathw 
a  treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The  title  which  Ebedjeeu 
gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.  We  must 
conceire  it,  then,  to  have  been  the  design  of  this  treatise  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  rindicate 
them  against  the  objections  of  the  Alogi,  If,  in  this  case,  it 
would  appear  that  Hippolytns  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultra- 
Antimontanists,  yet  with  this  accords  the  fact  also,  that  he  bad 
written  a  work  on  the  charismata.*     It  might  be  taken  into  con- 

'  He  »  repreafnted  siting  an  hit  epiBCOpal  chur,  xitiifm  or  S(im  ;  under  him  it 
the  Eulei-cjcU  of  giiCeen  jeors,  which  he  prepired,  ■■■h>  ii>i»iSiisiTi;;H(,  npon 
which  there  is  i  critical  eiaaj  io  the  Beoond  vol.  of  Ideter'a  Handbuch  der  Chronologio, 
y.  SI4.  Ad  cngntiing  of  the  Tnonninent  itself  is  to  be  fonnd  m  the  fint  vol.  of  Fabri- 
eina'  edition  of  (he  works  of  HippolTtne. 

*  In  AnemaDi   Bibliotheca  orientalia,  T.  iit  P.  I. 

'  Perhapamnch  light  iroiiid  he  throirn  dd  the  hiitorjof  the  Epiphany  and  ChriKmu    ' 
feaCiTals,  if  these  homilies  had  been  pteserred  to  our  tiroes. 

*  It  cannot  be  dptermined  with  entire  crrtninlj,  whether  this  work  boro  tli»  title  ; 
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sideration,  moreovor,  that  by  St«phanuB  Gobarus  the  judgments 
of  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  respecting  the  Montaniats, 
are  set  one  agtunst  the  other ;  ao  that  we  may  conclude  the  former 
belonged  with  the  defenders  of  the  Montaniats.  Whether  the 
xipdXaiet  Tgii  To^i',  which  Ebedjosn  a«cribe8  to  him,  ought  here  to 
be  brought  al&o  into  the  account  (upon  the  auppoaition,  namely, 
that  this  Caiua  waa  the  varm  opponent  of  Montaniem),  cannot  be 
certainly  determined. 

A  Tork  against  thirty-two  heresies  ia  cited  aa  belonging  to 
HippolytQB.  It  ends,  according  to  Fbotiua,  with  the  heresy  of 
Noetua.  He  atated,  as  Photius  cites,  that  ho  had  availed  himself 
in  this  work  of  a  aeriea  of  diaconrsea  by  Irensns  against  these 
falae  teacherB.'  His  treatise  against  Noetus,  which  has  been 
preserred,  and  probably  formed  Uie  conclnsion  of  the  work,  wo 
have  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 

We  have  besides  from  him  a  writing  of  little  importance,  eon- 
eeming  AnHckrist,  with  which  also  Fhotins  was  acquainted. 
The  same  compiler  cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from 
which  he  adduces  the  noticeable  fact,*  that  Hippolytus  set  the 
end  of  the  world  at  fire  hundred  years  after  the  birUi  of  Christ. 
In  the  circumstance  of  his  fixing  on  a  period  more  remote  than  it 
was  commonly  represented  to  be  in  the  early  Church,  we  discern 
the  effect  of  the  tranquil  times  which  the  Church  then  enjoyed 
under  Alexander  Severus. 

In  the  list  of  the  writinga  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the  monu- 
meat  of  which  we  hare  spoken,  occurs  a  ^forgMrfxi*  ^^ht  SiCq- 
(utai.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  same  treatise 
from  which  Theodoret,  in  his  i^auonif,  quotes  several  passages, 
under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a  queen  or  empress  (x^ic  ^aei)JSa), 
which  passages  Fabricius  has  collected  in  bis  edition  of  Hip- 
polytus. The  subject-matter  of  them  corresponds  with  the  title 
which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  is  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  use  of  a  heathen  lad;. 
The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore  hare  been  a  queen  or 

'AwwttXixii  wm^iltrH  rifi  j^iifir^rio,  or  wlnllieT  thi  work  on  the  GbarimiaU  and 
the  exhibilioD  of  ihe  ipoalalic  tradilion  were  two  different  prodDctiona. 

'  Thewordiof  PhMiiu  are:  Tttirm,  (ri,   nlflrui)  ii   fnrh  Ui^x*"  ir'tx-iKtm 
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cmpresB.  But  the  name  Severiaa  can  hardly  be  quite  correct ; 
— it  shonid  be  SeTera ; — and  there  iB  every  reason  to  suppose  it 
was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian.' 

The  theological  development  of  the  North-African  Church 
preserved  a  character  altogether  piculiar  to  itself.  The  theolo- 
gical spirit  that  prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into 
a  more  settled  form,  from  the  time  of  Tcrtullian  to  that  of  Angus- 
tin  ;  and  afterwards,  through  Augnstin,  acquired  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  whole  Western  Church. 

Tertnllian  presents  special  claims  to  attention,  both  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  North-African 
ChoTch,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Montanistic  mode  of  think- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  spirit,  of  warm 
and  deep  feelings ;  inclined  to  give  himself  up,  with  his  whole  soul 
and  strength,  to  the  object  of  bis  love,  and  sternly  to  repel  every- 
thing that  was  foreign  from  this.  He  possessed  rich  and  varioos 
stores  of  knowledge ;  which  had  hecn  accumulated,  however,  at 
random,  and  without  scientific  arrangenicnt.  His  profoundnesB 
of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clearness  and  sobriety :  an 
ardent,  unbridled  imagination,  moving  in  a  world  of  sensuous 
images,  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposition,  and  his 
previous  training  as  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  easily  impelled 
him,  especially  in  controversy,  to  rhetorical  exaggerations.  When 
he  defends  a  cause,  of  whose  truth  he  was  convinced,  we  often  ace 
in  him  the  advocate,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  collect  together  all 
the  arguments  wliicli  can  help  his  case,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  are  true  arguments  or  only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  very  exuberance  of  his  wit  sometimes  leads  him  astray 
from  the  simple  feeling  of  truth.  What  must  render  this  man  a 
phenomenon  presenting  special  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  historian  is  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is  the  inspiring 
soul  of  his  life  and  thoughts  ;  that  out  of  Christianity  an  entirely 
now  and  rich  inner  world  developed  itself  to  his  mind ;  but  tlie 
leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to  penetrate  through  and  com- 
pletely refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal  ru^ed  nature.  We  find 
the  new  vine  in  an  old  bottle ;  and  the  tang  which  it  has  con- 
tracted there,  may  easily  embarrass  the  inexperienced  judge. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  IT2. 
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Tertnllian  uflen  bod  more  wiUiiii  him  than  be  vaa  able  to  eiprees: 
the  OTerflowiog  mind  was  at  a  loas  for  auitable  forms  of  phraseology. 
,  He  had  to  creale  a  language  for  the  new  epiritnal  matter, — and  that 
out  of  tbe  rude  Funic  Latin, — without  the  ud  of  a  logical  and  gram- 
matical education,  and  as  be  woa  hurried  along  in  the  current  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  his  ardent  nature.  Hence  the  often  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  phraseology ;  but  hence,  too,  the  original  and 
striking  turns  in  bis  modes  of  representation.  And  hence  this 
great  church-teach^,  who  unites  great  gifte  with  great  failings, 
has  been  so  often  misconceired  by  those  who  could  form  no  friend- 
ship with  tbe  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so  ungainly  a  form. 

Qaintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertuilianus  vaa  born,  probably  at 
Carthage,  in  tho  later  times  of  tbe  second  century.  Bis  father 
was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at  Carthage.  He 
was,  at  first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhetorician ;  nor  did  ho 
embrace  Christianity  until  be  bad  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
He  then  obtained,  if  Jerome's  account  is  correct,  tbe  office  of 
presbyter ;  vbetber  at  Home  or  at  Carthage,  is,  however,  doubtful. 
Tbe  latter  place  is,  in  itself,  tbe  most  probable  i  since  in  dificrent 
writings,  composed  at  difierent  times,  he  discourses  like  one  who 
was  settled  in  Carthage ;  though  tbe  rcporis  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  for  the  former.'  Tertullian's  conversion  to  Mon- 
tanism  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  its  affinity  with  the 
original  bent  of  his  mind  and  of  bis  feelings. 

Hia  writings  run  through  the  widest  range  of  topics  relating  to 
Chiistian  doctrine  and  to  Christian  life ;  and  it  is  here  particularly 

'  The  Toidi  of  EDiebiua,  L  ii.  c.  2  :  »•  ftiXirrn  Iri  'Pii/uit  XMfirfZt,  io  not  laj 
iincHj,  tlukt  wben  ■  ChriBtiaii  ha  took  ux  UDportoDl  pUoe  in  ths  Komui  Charch  ;  but, 
■cootding  to  tbe  oonnectioD,  ni»j  rnj  well  mean,  that,  before  bii  oonTenion  to  Chrii- 
tianity,  be  stood  io  highrepnte  atKome  h  ■  juriecoDault  (for  tbe  arbitisry  tnnaUtioD  of 
RdGdiU— "  inter  noatroi  tcriptona  ■dntodaiD  duai" — miiiit  it  all  eTenti  be  rejected)  j 
bnl  we  might  then,  to  be  lura,  Itill  infer,  that,  if  Terlnlllan  lived  at  Rome  when  > 
heatben,  and  enjoTed  there  M  high  a  repatation,  it  ia  alio  probable  that  he  waa  there 
flnt  clothed  with  ■  ipirituil  office.  Jerome  BajB  that  he  hid  been  mared  to  etubraca 
UoalaniMD,  bj  the  eayj  and  calamniea  of  the  Boman  oUrgj.  Bnt  aaiih  itories,  vilh 
wbirb  tbe  andeat  fathera  were  ao  apt  to  impoie  an  thennelTes,  are  alwayi  verj  aotpi- 
eioD*;  becaoaa  the  inelination  waa  bat  tooatrong  to  ateribe  invariablj  toaome  oatward 
etoM  aoj  defeotiDn  from  the  Cathollo  Chnrch  to  the  heretica ;  aind  Jerome,  in  parrien- 
lar,  althoDgh  he  reapeotod  the  cathedra  Petri  in  the  BomaD  Chnrch,  waa  yet  inclined 
to  repeat  orei  bad  atoriea  aboat  the  Roman  clergy,  who  bad  oceauoned  him  ao  Dneh 
annoj'aDce  during  hia  reaidenco  in  Borne,  eapecially  after  the  dMlh  of  Danaaaa,  Ha 
wu  particDlarlj  prone  to  accnic  thero  of  enry  tonardi  great  talenla. 
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important  to  diatingiuBb  those  of  bis  works  vfaich  bear  the  stamp  of 
Uontanism,  from  those  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of  that  error.' 
It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine,  whether  Tertnllian  always 
remainedjn  the  same  connection  with  the  Uontanistic  party,  or 
whether,  at  some  later  period,  he  agun  inclined  more  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a  middle  path 
between  the  two  parties.  The  reports  of  Angustin*  and  of  Prndes- 
tinatus,*  as  well  aa  the  account  giren  by  the  latter*  of  a  Montan- 
istjc  work  of  Tertnllian,  in  which  he  labours  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  controTerted  points  between  the  two  parties,  favour  indeed 
the  latt^  supposition ;  and  on  tiiis  hypothesis  many  writings  of 
TcrtuUian  which  are  moderately  Uontanistic,  or  which  merely 
border  on  Montanism,  might  be  assigned  to  a  difierent  period  of 
his  life.     These  accounts,  however,  arc  not  sufficiently  worthy  ot 

'  A  mora  (uU  inT«atigl^n  of  tKi>  topic  nuj  be  found  in  m;  Monagriph  on  the  spirit 
or  TertuUiui.  1  will  here  odI;  (dd  t,  few  remarkB  in  reference  to  the  objacliona  mids 
agiinst  what  I  hare  asserted,  bj  Dr  *on  Ciilln.  The  piHsge  concerning  fxts  and  mor- 
lilicaliona  cannot  at  all  be  conaidered  at  an  BTidence  of  the  Montanism  of  the  anthor ; 
for  a  Toluntar;  innni  waa  certainlj  resorted  to  bj  man/  who  were  do  MoDtanista. 
The  expression,  "  jejnuia  cocjungere,"  migbt,  ■Ithongh  not  necessarilj,  be  nndeiMood 
as  referring  to  a— not  Montaniatic—supjrjjoiifio  (oontinoation  of  fasting  from  Friday 
to  Saturday,  on  which  no  Monlanist  fuled.)  Beaidei,  Iha  whole  roaaner  in  which 
penitence  is  here  spoben  of,  the  spirit  ofgentlenesa  which  breathes  through  every  remaric, 
does  not  saTOnr  of  Montaoisni.  As  to  the  work  on  lAt  prticriptiom,  I  do  not  find  my- 
■elf  lad,  in  reviewing  it,  to  altar  my  opinion  of  it,  as  not  having  originated  in  Uontan- 
ism.  The  words,  "  aline  Hbellus  hunc  gradum  sustinebit,"  conlr.  Marcion,  1.  1,  o.  2, 
Tertullian  mifhl  use  concerning  a  work  written  already,  no  matter  whether  by  himself 
or  by  some  other  person,  personifying  it  as  sn  advocate.  From  the  oirountstauoe,  that, 
in  the  symbol  of  failh,  c.  13,  the  doctrine  of  creation /loin  no(Ainj  is  made  particalarly 
prominent,  it  by  no  moans  follows,  that  he  had  already  had  to  snstain  a  conflict  widi 
Hermogenes  ;  for,  even  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  this  srticle  was  necessarilj 
made  a  prominent  pinnt ;  and  the  connection  in  which  tha  words  there  stand,  intimalei 
that  it  was  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  in  mind.  Besides,  it 
isjiertain  from  c.  30,  that,  when  Tertnllian  wrote  this  booh,  Hermogenes  had  already 
come  out  with  his  pecnliar  opinions  ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  proved,  that  Hermo- 
genes might  not  have  broacbed  bis  opinions  a  great  while  before  Tertnlliaa  wrote  hi* 
book  against  him.  Prom  the  cursory  manner  in  which  Tertnllian  speaks  of  him  in  th« 
Prescriptions,  we  might  conjecture,  that  he  was  then  considered  by  him  as  a  petaon 
of  DO  great  importanve  j  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Honlaaistic  interest  was  anper- 
added  to  other  occasions  of  hostility,  that  he  was  led  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  attack 
of  the  doctrines  of  Hermogenes.  The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  emanation  of  tho 
Lt^B,  cannot  he  called  Montanittic  ;  for  be  expresses  himself  after  the  same  manner 
in  the  Apolggcticus,  c.  21.  And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de  patientia,  c.  1,  com- 
pare the  remarks  on  pago  3B6. 
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credit.  From  the  diapoBition  of  Tertnllian,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
caved, that  he  would  peraevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had 
once  shaped  out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate 
by  opposition.  The  distinct  sect  of  TertullianiaU,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes 
no  evidence  in  favour  of  that  supposition ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
this  sect,  holding  to  the  peculiar  opinions  ot  Tertnllian,  had  been 
formed  at  a  later  period,  when  separated  from  the  correspondence 
with  the  Montanietic  churches  in  Asia. 

The  study  of  Tertullian's  writings  had  manifeBtly  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal  writer. 
Jerome  states,  after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to  have  come  from 
a  secretary  of  Cyprian,  that  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
something  daily  from  the  writings  of  TertuIIian,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  emphatically  the  Teacher.' 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labours,  and  the  most  important 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  various  places. 
We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable  work  of  Cyprian's,  his 
three  books  of  Testimonies  (testimonia),  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus 
is  tlie  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a 
foundatioa  for  the  scheme  of  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The 
collection  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinns,  who  had 
requested  the  bishop  to  draw  up  for  him,  aa  a  daily  exercise  and 
aid  to  the  memory,  a  short  abstract  of  this  sort,  embracing  the 
essential  points  of  scriptural  faith  and  practice.  As  Cyprian  calls 
him  "  my  son,"  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop  or  presbyter  for 
whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort,  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  imparting  reli^oas  instmctioD.*     When  we  com- 

'  Da  migiitnuD,  swd  ha  to  hia  aeerttuj;  Jerome  da  virii  iElmtribua,  c.  59.  To 
■se  what  uaa  he  roekea  of  Tertnllian'i  wridagi,  compare  parEicolirl;  the  writing!  of 
Cjprian  it  oratioDe  domiDica  and  de  patienlia  with  TertoUian'i  treatiaea  on  the  wme 
■abject*  I  aikd  de  idoloTom  Tiuitate  with  the  Apologetistu. 

*  Aa  we  might  be  led  to  aoppOM  fnia  the  word<  at  the  begiDiiiiig,  "  qniba*  noD  taia 
tractaue,  qaam  tnctaatibiu  materiam  pmbuine  Tideamor."  On  tbia  aappoaition  ira 
could  onlj  praiame,  that  he  had  prepared  the  coUectian  aa  an  aaaistant  for  a  deacon  or 
•  cataehiat,  a  doctor  muUentivm.  But  the  following  worda  shew,  that  the  collection  was 
•lao  deiigaed  lor  the  pnrpoae  of  impreiaing  deeply  on  the  memory,  by  frequent  pemaal, 
terlain  imponant  paoaagea  and  doctrines  of  Scriplnre.  It  miut  have  been  intended, 
than,  to  aerra  at  the  aame  time  aa  a  gnide  for  the  religion!  teacher,  and  aa  a  ni'"^nl  (or 
the  eateohsineiia.    The  view  expraaaed  above,  howeTer,  la  the  moat  natural  one. 
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pare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the  third 
books,  it  becomes  very  probable,  that  the  individnal  to  whom 
Cyprian  wrote  was  a  layman  of  his  own  Church,  whom  he  would 
assist  in  making  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practical 
truths  and  most  important  rules  bearing  on  all  the  principal 
relations  of  the  Christian  life.'  This  collection,  then,  would  serre 
to  shew  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  bishop  and 
those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous  about  the  welfare 
of  thdr  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  bring  each  individual  to 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word ;  a  wish  which 
he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beantiM  words  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  preface  to  the  first  book  :  "  Uore  strength  will  be  imparted 
to  thee,  and  the  insight  of  thy  nnderstanding  will  continually 
grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchcst  more  carefully  through  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testament,  and  diligently  perusest  all  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  for  I  have  only  drawn  for  thee  a  little  out  of  the 
divino  fountain  to  send  thee  in  the  mean  time.  Thou  canst  drink 
more  copiously  and  satisfy  thyself,  when,  with  as,  thou  also  ap- 
proachest  to  the  same  fountain  of  dirine  fulness,  to  drink  after 
the  same  manner." 

The  particular  rules  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports 
with  passages  fVom  Scripture,  evince  the  deep  interest  wUch  he 
took  in  counteracting  the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  would  be  po»- 
siblo  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  obtain  salradon 
by  a  mere  outward  profession  and  observance  of  Christian  cere- 
monies ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  shew  how  important  he  felt 
it  to  bo,  that  the  laity  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  reverence 
for  the  priestly  order,  understood  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  same  couutry,  not  long  after  Cyprian,  followed  a  writer, 
known  to  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance  on  account 
«f  ita  bearing  on  the  history  of  Ghrisdan  manners  and  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  namely,  Commodian.*  His  work  is  composed  in 
verse,  and  entitled  RuUt  of  Living  (Instructions,  exhortations, 
and  admonitions.)     He  describes  himself  in  the  preface  as  one 

'  Que  MM  ficilta  M  ntilia  lagcntiboa  pomint,  dmn  in  breTiirioin  pann  digsMa  et 
valoeitet  parlsgunlur  al  ErcqusDtei  itemitur. 

■  OsDiudiiu  (o.  15)  hu  Dothiug  mora  to  uj  abont  Um  thui  wlut  might  be  gathuad 
hj  an/  Ode  nut  of  hit  vritioci. 
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who  htul  furmerly  been  devoted  to  Faganiem,  and  had  been  led 
by  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  see  the  vanity  of  Faganism,  and  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.'  He  intimateB,  that  as  be  believed, 
with  the  great  majority,  death  to  be  the  end  of  man's  personal 
existence,  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the  promise  of  an  eternal 
and  divine  life,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  Scriptures.* 
He  complains  of  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling  into  sin  after  bap- 
tism, had  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of  the  Church :  this  he 
confesses  in  his  address  to  the  ptenitentes,^  whom  ho  exhorts  to 
surrender  themselves  to  mortilication  for  their  sins,  but  not  to 
despair ;.  to  seek  after  the  physician  and  the  right  means  of  cnre, 
and  not  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Church.*  And  in  en- 
couraging his  Christian  brethren  to  the  conflict,  he  says  that  he 
does  not  in  self-exultation  address  them  as  the  just  one.*  Consi- 
dering the  extent  to  which  the  hierarchical  clement  flourished  iu 
North  Africa,  it  is  tbe  more  remarkable  to  observe  how  he  ven- 
tures, though  a  layman,  to  admonish  and  censure  even  the  clergy. 
While  avaricious  teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by 
presents,  or  induced,  by  the  respect  of  persons,  to  bo  silent  where 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constrained  to 
rouse  the  misled  laity  out  of  thdr  security.'  We  discern  the 
more  free  spirit,  incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  to  priestly  dignity, 
which  had  passed  over  to  him  fVom  the  study  of  the  Bible,  by 
which  he  bad  been  led  to  Christianity.     The  Christian  spirit, 

I  E|0  rimllltet  trnlTl  (nnpon  malln. 
Fuo  prgavqamda,  pannttbui  IdwIU  lp*ii. 
(nil  pn«ati  were  Piguii,  which  cUm  is  dfnot«d  throDgfaont  this  wnrk  hj  the  term 
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however,  in  these  admonitions,  which  evince  so  lively  a  zeal  for 
good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  uatcrial  Jewish  element,  a  crass 
Chiliasm;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  lordly 
masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millenninm  do  menial  serrice 
for  the  saintB.' 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  tjme  when  the  durch  enjoyed 
quiet,  perhaps  under  Uie  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the  re- 
cent persecutions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the  schisms 
of  Felicissimus  and  Noratian.  The  author  testifies  himself  that 
he  wrote  in  the  third  century.' 

We  have  still  to  mention  here,  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church, 
Amobius,  although  he  discorera  a  doctrinal  training  more  parti- 
cularly his  own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North-African  Church,  at 
least  in  the  time  when  he  appeared  aa  a  Christian  author,  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  on  him  ; — a  fact  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  consider  the  free,  independent  manna-  in  which 
he  seems  to  hare  come  to  Christianity,  through  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  Gospels.  He  was  a  rhetorician 
of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.* 
His  writings  bear  testimony  of  the  literary  acquirementa  consi- 
dered necessary  for  a  rhetorician  in  so  considerable  a  city. 
Jerome  narrates  in  his  chronicle,  that  Amobius,  who  till  then  had 
ever  been  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  wa*  moved  by  a  dream  to 
embrace  the  faith;  but  that  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  applied, 
knowing  his  hostility  to  Christianity,  would  not  trust  him,  and 
that  hence  Amobius  was  led  to  write  his  apologedcal  work  (the 
eeptem  tibros  disputationum  adversns  gentes),  to  prove  to  him 
the  honesty  of  bis  convictions.  This  story  has  come  to  be  sus- 
pected as  a  foreign  interpolation ;  for  certainly  it  stands  here 
wholly  out  of  place.     That  all  this  should  have  taken  place  in  the 

And 
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twentieth  year  of  ConBt&ntine  (in  the  year  326),  ia  a  manifest 
anachronism.  Arnobios  appears,  tDoreover,  like  one  who  had 
been  led  to  the  futh  after  a  long  protracted  examination,  and  not 
by  a  sudden  impreeeion  from  dreams.  The  work  does  not  shew  the 
Donco,  who  was  still  a  catechumen,  but  a  man  already  mature  in 
his  convictioaB,  if  he  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  for  these 
reasons  to  reject  the  narrative  entirely.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,'  how,  by  such  impressions,  many  were  pre- 
pared for  conversion.  By  this,  indeed,  it  is  not  meant  to  btt 
asserted,  that  his  conversion  was  due  wholly  to  such  impressions ; 
— hia  own  work,  we  must  admit,  would  speak  Ebgainst  tJiia.  But 
if  Ar&obias  was  devoted,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  passages  about 
to  be  cited  that  he  was,  to  blind  Jieathen  superstition,  it  is  so 
much  the  less  improbable,  that  powerful  outward  impreesiona 
were  requisite,  in  order  that  the  zealous  Pagaa  might  be  induced, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  Christian- 
ity. But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  aeems  probable  that  he 
had  been  convinced  of  the  tniUi  for  some  time  before  he  ofiered 
himself  for  baptism ;— a  fact  easily  explained,  espe<nally  when 
we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  His  apologetical 
work  seems  to  have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an 
impulse  from  within,  and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.  But  it 
may  have  been,  also,  that  bis  determination  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  appear  as  a  public  defender 
of  Christianity,  had  been  conceived  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  that  it  was  with  this  determination  ho  proceeded  to  the 
bishop.  Subsequently,  the  bishops  were  often  too  little  disposed 
to  mistrust  those  who  became  Christians  from  outward  motives. 
But  that  a  bishop,  in  these  dubious  times' of  the  Church,  when  he 
saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with  bitt^ness 
agiunst  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  mali- 
cious spy,  is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispelling  his  doubts  at  once,  Amobius  produces  his  Apology. 
He  speaks  of  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  himself  by 
Christianity,  in  the  following  manner  ;'  "  0  bliud  infatuation ! 
Bot  a  short  time  ago  I  worshipped  ihe  images  that  had  just  coma 
'  Be«  T«l.  i.  p.  102.  ■  Lib.  i.  c.  39. 
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from  the  funiMe  of  the  emith,  tiie  gods  that  had  been  shaped  on 
the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  Tf  hea  I  saw  a  smooth  worn  atone, 
besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it,  as  if  a  liring  power  -were  there, 
and  from  the  senaelefls  stone  prayed  for  benefits  to  myself,  thus 
doing  foul  diBhoaoar  eren  to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as  snch, 
when  I  supposed  them  to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined 
that  they  dwelt  in  such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so 
great  a  Teucher  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  when  Amobius  wrote  his  work,  he  gives  it 
himself,  when  he  says,'  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  much  less 
.since  the  buildmg  of  Rome.  This  would  coincide,  according  (o 
the  ^ra  Varroniana,  then  commonly  adopted  (the  building  of 
Rome  being  753  b-c),  with  the  year  297  of  the  Cbriattan  era. 
But  this  cannot  stand  so ;  since  the  wt»k  contmns  evident  allu- 
sions to  those  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  which  first  l4vke 
out  in  the  year  303.*'  We  must,  therefore,  either  suppose  that 
Amobius  adopted  some  other  era  than  the  common  one,  or  that 
the  exact  number  did  not  occur  to  him,*  or  that  he  had  written 
(m  the  work  at  different  times.  He  says  to  the  Heathen  :*  "  If 
you  were  animated  by  a  pioue  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  should 
long  ago  have  rather  burned  those  writings,  and  demolished  those 
theatres,  in  which  the  scandal  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in 
shameless  plays.  Foot  why  did  our  Scriptures  deserve  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  our  places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed, 
in  which  the  Supreme  God  is  worshipped,  peace  and  blessing  in- 
TcJced  on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the  army  and  the  emperor, 
joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh ; — in  which  nothing  ^sc  is  heard,  but 
what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest,  and 
pure ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to  become 
kinsmen  of  all  those  who  are  united  in  the  same  bond  of  brother* 
hoodr 

Uoreover,  tiie  objection  brought  by  the  Heathens  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  moTed  Arnobius  to  write  (as  he  says  himselOi  in- 

■SbbtoI.  i.  p,aoi. 
lOtition  1  hi  «*rtuDlf  the  ohroDology  of  Arnabiiu  is 

I.  13,  be  M7B :  Treoenti  sum  tiisi  (erms,  ndaxa  vel  pliu  kli- 
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dicates  the  ptnnt  of  time  in  which  be  wrote ;  for  it  was  precisely 
the  same  ch&rge  which  had  occasioned  the  Diocletian  perseca- 
tion ;  namdy,  the  public  oidamities,  which  had  arisen  because  the 
worship  of  the  gods  had  been  supplanted  by  Christianity,  and 
because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  th^  protection  and  aid.  Arno- 
bios  justly  relies  to  this :  "  If  men,  instead  of  relying  on  their 
own  wisdom,  and  following  their  own  derices,  would  bat  make  the 
experiment  c^  following  tho  salutary  and  peace-bring^i^  doctrines 
of  Christ,  how  Boon  would  the  face  of  the  world  be  changed,  and 
iron,  instead  of  subaerriDg  the  art  of  war,  be  conferted  into  i»- 
plements  of  peace ! " 


Imp<wtant  as  the  Roman  Chorch  became,  through  its  outward 
ecclesiastical  influence,  and  through  the  influence  o(  the  political 
element  of  the  Roman  spirit  on  the  der^pment  o(  the  Church, 
yet  it  was  from  the  first  comparatirely  barrrai  in  respect  to  all 
theological  science.  The  care  for  the  outward  bmig  of  the  Church, 
which  here  became  predominant,  seans  early  to  bare  suppressed 
the  interest  in  theology  as  a  science.  But  (too  indiTiduals  appear 
to  hare  distinguished  thems^res  aa  ecclesiastical  authors,  among 
the  Roman  clergy,  neither  of  whom,  howerw,  could  be  compared 
perhaps  with  a  Teitullian,  a  Qanent,  or  an  Ongen, — ^the  presby- 
ter Cains,  whom  we  hare  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Uontanists,  and  the  presbyt^  Noratian,  who  has  also  hem  men- 
tioned. Of  the  writings  of  the  fwmer,  none  have  come  down  to 
us.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  l»ief  expositioas  of  the  more 
important  Christian  doctrines,  particnUrly  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  and  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  Jeromo 
(§  70),  thia  work  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work  by  Tertullian. 
At  all  events,  however,  this  author  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  follower  in  the  direction  of  some  other  man's  mind.  He 
shews  that  be  bad  »  nund  of  his  own.  Withoat  poasessing  the 
power  and  depth  of  T«rtulltan,  he  had  a  mote  decidedly  intellec- 
tual bent.' 

Next  we  have  from  hin  a  writing  oa  the  Jeunth  Uaea  reapecU 

*  Nontian'i  adTamrj,  tha  Remui  Uibop  CmxJins,  nsms,  in  Eonb.  1.  vi.  c.  43. 
maiiiftiitly  to  ■llade  to  this  wntmg,  when  be  calls  NovetuD  :  i  }*y^Mrm4f,  i  rii  ii- 
uktmrntmii  inrriimt  irt^mtrii.  A  remark  which  doobtleii  bint*  ibo  at  the 
fact,  that  aueh  a  pheuomcnaD  wu  not  to  eommoD  aioDas  lh«  tXar^  of  A>m«. 
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htg  food,  consistiiig  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition  of  tlient, 
with  the  design  to  shew,  that  they  are  no  longer  obligatory  on 
Christians.'  We  see  trom  this  production,  that  it  was  written 
by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  distance  fixim  his  church  by  persecu- 
tion, who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant  correspondence  with  them, 
and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being  led  astray  by  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  heretics ;  all  which  suits  perfectly  to  a  Roman  Church,  Home 
being  the  residence  of  a  multitude  of  Jews.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
to  see  how  this  writing  could  hare  come  from  a  presbyter ;  the 
author  speaks  as  no  one,  at  that  time,  but  a  bishop,  could  speak 
to  his  church.  We  know,  moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Comelins, 
that,  during  the  Decian  persecution,  Noratian  had  not  removed 
from  Rome.  We  must  therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which 
IfovalJan  stood  to  the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their 
bishop ;  and  it  is  the  most  natural  hypothesis,  t^t  he  wrote  this 
work  under  the  first  persecution  of  Valerian,'  by  which  so  mtmj 
bishops  were  separated  from  their  churches. 

We  may  mention  last,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  a 
man  whoso  felicitons  and  dramatic  representations,  seized  from 
the  life,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Chris- 
tian feeling,  give  him  an  important  place  among  the  Apologists 
of  this  period, — Miaucius  Fcliz,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  before 
his  convra^ion  to  Christianity,  had  acquired  reputation  at  Rome 
as  an  advocate.  He  lived,  probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century,  but  before  Cyprian,  who  availed  himself  of  his  writii^fs. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  some  extracts  from  tbia 
Apologetical  Dialogue,  which  is  entitled  the  Octaviua. 

We  pass  now  to  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  con- 
cerning whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Church  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  Of 
tjie  individual  whom  we  find  named  as  the  first  eminent  teacher 
of  this  school,  Fantffinne  (nan-cuVo;),  the  philosopher  converted  to 
Christianity,  no  written  remains  have  reached  us.  Our  only  know- 
ledge of  him  is  through  his  disciple  Clement. 

'  Jeroma  iwaiea  tbis  work  u  one  which  ciine  from  Noritiu,  and  klao  two  otheia, 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  dtcamcuian,  dted  b;-  Navatian  aa  two  letters  that  had  pre- 
ceded thia  lettei  to  his  church  ;  in  which  lelteta  he  deaigned  to  ahew  quB  ut  vera  cir- 

■  Bee  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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Titue  -Ffavius  Clemens  first  became  a  ChriBtian  at  the  age  of 
manhood  ;  hence  he  classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the 
sinful  service  of  Paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received 
from  him  the  fot^ireness  of  their  sins.'  He  convinced  himself  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  by  free  enqoiry,  after  he  had  acquired  an 
eztenaive  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  religion  and  the  philoeophy 
of  dirine  things  known  at  his  time  in  the  cultivated  world.'  This 
free  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  had  conducted  him  to  Christianity, 
led  him,  moreover,  after  ho  had  become  a  Christian,  to  seek  the 
society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  of  different  tendencies  of 
mind  in  different  countries.  He  informs  us,'  that  he  had  had 
various  distinguished  men  as  bis  teachers  :  an  Ionian  in  Greece ; 
one  fVom  Ccelo-Syria;  one  in  Magna  Grccia  (Lower  Italy),  who 
came  originally  from  Egypt ;  an  Assyrian  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubt- 
less Syria) ;  and  one  of  Jewish  descent,  in  Palestine.  He  finally 
took  up  bis  abode  in  Egypt,~-whcre  he  met  with  the  greatest 
Onosticus,  who  had  penetrated  most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of 
scripture.  This  last  was  doubtless  none  other  than  Pantjenus. 
EusebiuB  not  only  oxplaiss  it  so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage 
of  Clement  *  in  his  Hypotyposea,  where  ho  had  named  him  as  bis 
instructor.  Perhaps  when  Panttsnus  entered  on  the  missionary 
tour  which  has  be(^  mentioned  before,  Clement  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  catechist,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  still  later, 
a  presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.  The  persecution  under 
Septimius  Sevems,  in  Uie  year  202,  probably  compelled  bim  to 
retire  from  Alexandria.'  But  after  this  juncture  the  history  of 
his  life  and  pla.ce  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
We  only  know,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whether  even  at  this  early  period 
many  Christians,  especially  ecclesiastics,  were  accustomed  to 
travel,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  with  their  own  eyes  the 
places  rendered  sacred  by  the  memorials  of  religion,  partly  for  the 
benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of 
tiiese  countries,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures.  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time  in  prison  on  account  of  the 


■  PedHlog.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  r.  ITS. 

*  lUinn  !,■  irifui  \xlln  iti{.     Eitieb.  Fraptrat.  Enugel.  lib.  i!  s 

•  Strom,  lib.  i.  i.  274.  •  Lib.  »i.  c  13.  '  EuMb,  I 
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faith,  recommended  Iiim  to  tlie  Church  at  Antioch,  whether  lie 
iras  trarelling,  by  a  letter,  in  vhich  he  called  him  a  Tii;tQoas 
and  tried  man,  ajid  intimated  that  he  was  already  known  to  the 
AntiochianB.' 

We  have  three  works  from  his  hand,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a 
connected  series ;  since  hie  stM-ting  point  is  the  idea,  that  the 
dirino  teacher  of  mankind,  Hie  Iiogos,  first  conducts  the  rude 
Heathen,  sunk  in  sin  and  idtdatry,  to  the  futh ;  then  progresBi?eIy 
reforms  their  lires  by  moral  precepts  ;  and  finally  elevates  those 
who  hare  undergone  this  moral  purification  to  the  profoooder 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  be  calla  Gnosis.  Thus  the  Logos 
appears  first  exhorting  bidu^s  to  repentance,  converting  the 
Heathen  to  the  faith  (vgnT^t^rTniti)  ;  then  as  forming  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  converted  by  hie  discipline  (Tai&ayuyit) ;  and 
finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to  those  who  are  purified.' 
This  fundamental  idea  is  the  conducting  thread  of  his  three  works, 
which  still  remain, — the  apologettcal  or  protreptic ;  the  ethical 
or  pedagogic ;  and  the  one  contuniog  the  elements  of  the  Gnosis, 
or  the  Stromata.*  Clement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind. 
Many  heterogeneons  elements  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in 
his  various  intercourse  with  difierent  minds,  were  brought  together 
in  him — a  fact  which  occasionally  becomes  evident  in  his  Slrotnala, 
and  which  must  have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his  Hypo- 
typoses,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  if  Photioa  rightly  apprehended 
him.  By  occasional  lightning  flashes  of  mind,  he  operated,  without 
doubt,  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  disciples  and  readers,  as  we  see 
particularly  in  the  example  of  Origen.  Many  fragmentary  ideas, 
sketched  with  masterly  power,  and  containing  the  germs  of  a 
thorough,  syatemaUc  tbedogical  system,  lie  scattered  in  his  works, 
amidst  a  profusion  of  vsin  and  hollow  spectilations. 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  it  was  his  express  design  in  thia 
work,  as  he  testifies  in  many  places,  to  bring  together  a  chaotic 
assembli^  of  truth  and  nror  out  of  the  Gre^  philosophers  and 
Ae  systems  of  the  Christian  sects,  in  connection  with  fragments 

'  Eowb.  lib.  Ti.  c,  II. 

,ts-»ilK^.>  r,S  kiyif.     Padsgog.  I.  i.  0.  1. 

•  Like  the  similw  word  mrrit,  «  nauil  d«»ignatioii  >t  th>t  time  for  worka  of  miical- 
UneoiM  coDtenU. 
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of  the  true  Crnosis.  Each  should  find  oat  for  himaelf  what  suited 
his  caBe ;  it  was  his  aim  to  excit«  rather  than  to  teach ;  and  he 
often  purposely  only  fainted  at  the  truth,  whare  he  might  foar  to 
give  offence  to  the  beUeven  (^itrnuili),  who  vere  as  yet  incapable 
of  comprehending  (heee  ideas.  The  dghth  book  of  this  work  is 
wanting ;  fw  the  fragment  of  dialectical  inreatigotions,  which  at 
present  appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata, 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As  early  as  the  times  of 
Ffaotins,  the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.' 

We  have  to  if^^et  the  loss  of  the  urervTunif  of  Clement,*  in 
which  he  probably  gave  samples  uf  dogmatio  inrestigatioDS  and 
expositions  on  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  Frag- 
ments of  this  woi^,  consisting  <^  short  expositions  of  some  of  the 
Catholic  epistles,  vhich  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation,* perhaps  also  the  fragment  of  the  ix?j>ycci  i*  rut  -rgt^- 
rixu¥,  belong  to  this  class.  From  the  lai^r  work,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  make  abstracts  on  particular  parts  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures for  common  use,  and  several  of  those  abstracts  hare  boon 
preserved  to  our  times ;  which  may  have  contributod,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  work. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  fragment  of  an  abstract  from 
the  writings  of  Theodotus,  and  of  the  iiiatxK>J»  dtaroXixq  (that 
is,  of  the  theosophic  doctrine  of  Eastern  Asia)  which  has  been 
preserved  among  the  works  of  Clement ; — a  document  of  the 
highest  authority  in  relation  to  the  Gnostic  syst^ns.  It  is  per- 
haps the  fragment  of  a  critical  ocrilection,  which  Clement  had 
drawn  np  for  his  own  use  during  bis  residence  in  Syria,  Of 
Clement's  work  on  the  time  of  the  passover,*  and  of  his  disserta- 
ti<«  TS{  i  ini^6/tittf  v\tiiti»e,  which  furnishes  so  much  infOTmaUon 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  system  of  m<M-als,  we  have 
spoken  already  on  a  former  occasion. 

Origen,  with  the  surname  Adamantioe,*  was  born  in  Alexandria 
in  the  year  185.  In  connection  with  his  early  culture,  it  is  im- 
'  viiCod.  111. 

*  Probablf  it  ihould  b«  tnnaUted:  SUetdie*,  itutding*,  B«iienl  oatlbes.  RoGniu 
InaiUUa ;  ■dumbnCiope*. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  of  Potter'i  editioo. 

*  Of  ■  kiadred  DAtore,  doobtlsM,  ireia  ilao  tbs  oonteoli  o[  iba  writutg  which 
EoMbiiU  dte*:  Kbw>  UnXanarmw,  S  r(ii  riii  'IibIh^ohi. 

*  In  cue  tibii  ■DToUBe  ■rare  givm  to  him  after  hia  death,  wa  mut  not  follovr  the 


,dB,Google 


portant  to  remark  that  his  father  Leonidee,  a  deroted  Cbristiait, 
and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  a  rhetorician,  was  in  a  condition  to  gire 
him  a  good  literary  as  well  as  a  pious  Christian  education.  Both 
had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  direction  of  his  inner  life :  the 
derelopment  of  mind  and  heart  proceeded,  in  his  case,  with  equal 
step ;  a  striving  after  truth  and  afler  holiness  continued  erer  to 
be  the  actuating  tendency  of  his  life.  As  we  have  remarked 
before,  that  the  Bible  at  Uiat  time  waa  not  reaerred  excluBively 
for  the  study  of  the  clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book  of 
families,  so  we  may  see  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that  a  wise 
use  was  also  made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education  ;  and  we  may 
observe  at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides  made  his 
son  commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The 
boy  took  great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indications 
of  his  profoundly  inquisitive  mind,  ^ot  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  literal  sense,  which  his  father  gave  him,  he 
required  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  passages  be  had  committed 
to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides  frequently  found  himself 
embarrassed.  The  father  chided,  indeed,  his  inconsiderate  cu- 
riosity, and  exhorted  him  to  be  satisfied,  as  became  his  years,  with 
the  literal  sense ;  but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising  ttdents 
of  the  youth,  and,  with  a  Aill  heart,  thanked  God  that  he  had 
given  him  such  a'  son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  was  asleep, 
he  would  uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  designed  to  prepare  bis  dwelling,  and  congratnlated 
himself  in  possessing  such  a  treasure. 

The  trait  just  alluded  to  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  die- 
closes  to  us  already  that  tendency  of  mind,  which,  unevenly 
developed,  and  misled  by  a  wrongly  conceived  opposition  to  the 
contrary  error,  betrayed  him  into  an  arbitrary  allegorizing 
method  of  interpretation ;  but  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
and  with  the  helps  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  harmonious 
education  of  the  biblical  interpreter,  would  have  made  him  a 
thorough  and  profound  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.    By  his  father 

itnined  interpretatioD  of  Photiiu,  o.  118,  "becaun  Origen'a  proofa  reMmbled  ada- 
Duntine  bonda,"  bat  rather  ibe  interpretation  of  Jerome ;  "  from  Mb  iron  diligence,  aa 
we  wmmoiilj  expreu  iL"  Ueoc*  be  wax  alio  called  rmriivrRi  and  x'^-'^'^'f-  ^B' 
BuiebiuB,  1.  Ti.  0. 14,  Mame  to  cite  thit  cogDomen  aa  one  which  Origen  bore  irom  the 
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this  iDclinatioD  was  checked  rather  than  enconraged.  But  if  the 
intetlectnal  and  religioua  bent  of  Origen  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  b;  the  influence  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, this  inclination  must  hare  eoon  found  means  of  nonriBh- 
ment,  and  ripened  to  maturity.  As  wo  afterwards  become  ac- 
quainted with  Origen  fVom  his  wriUngs,  there  is  incouteBtable 
evidence  of  the  inflnence  which  Clement  had  exerted  on  his  theo- 
logical development ;  we  find  once  more  in  his  works  the  predo- 
minant ideas  of  the  latter,  systematically  nnfolded.  Now  it  is 
certain '  tliat  be  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scfaolar  of  Clement 
the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (hereafter 
to  be  noticed),  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  grossly  literal  inter- 
pretation of  sacred  scripture,  proves,  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
still  at  a  far  remove  from  the  theological  direction  of  his  later 
years ;  and  he  says  of  himself,  in  allasion  to  this  false  step  of  his 
youth  :  _ "  I,  who  once  knew  Christ,  the  divine  Logos,  only  accord- 
ing to  the  fiesh  and  the  letter,  now  no  longer  know  him  so." '  It 
is  quite  evident  from  this,  that  the  education  of  his  father  bad 
more  influence  in  giving  tiie  first  religious  direction  to  the  mind 
of  Origen  than  the  instructioDS  of  Clement,  and  that  the  influence 
on  him  of  ihe  Alexandrian  theolt^cal  spirit  belongs  to  a  period 
of  development  still  later  in  his  life.  We  admit  that  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  continues  to  rest  on  the  history  of  his  early  training, 
vkich  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to  clear 
away.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with 
Origen  ;  and  this  great  teacher,  too,  must  be  numbered  with 
those  in  whom  the  early  direction  given  to  the  feelings  by  a  pious 

'  According  to  Eiuebina,  I.  tL  0.6,  Alexuider,  biahop  of  Jerosilem,  nrhnwaa  utber 
bom  in  Alexandria,  or  had  come  there  in  hi»  joatli  to  place  biouelf  oodcr  Ibe  imtnic- 
tiooa  of  iu  calKhiits,  laami  indeed  M  hint  in  faia  letter  to  Origeo,  that  the  Utter  had 
aoiojed  the  locii!!;  of  Pantsnoi,  altboagh  not  dirflcttj,  that  he  wa*  hia  ichnlar  :  "  We 
recoguiM  as  oar  TatherB,  thcMe  bleased  men  who  baTO  gone  before  db,  I'lntcnus  and 
Clement,  who  was  mj  master,  and  haa  been  nsefol  to  me,  and  ▼hoever  besides  beJonga 
to  the  nomber  of  these  men,  tArougi  icAom  I  became  acjmimied  with  you,"  Eiueb. 
1.  t!.  c.  li.  Yet,  alu  1  the  earlier  iikflaence  of  thae  men  on  the  educalioD  of  Origen 
is  imolved  in  an  obscurit;,  which  our  deficient  means  of  iDforination  wiU  not  enable 
Di  to  diapel. 

■  In  &rittb.  T.  xr.  $  3,  ed.  IluaL  f.  369 :  '  H/uT,  H,  Xfirrii  Sui,  rn  i.iy>  r»  5i», 
■ari  tiifn^  mai  nari  n  yfdfftm  rrtl  tmitutrti,  m  uain  yititmnrtt.  And  T.  xi. 
{  lT,wherBhespeaksof  ■Diuterpreulionof  tfaaScriptareafor  the  ■cWrrifH:  'O/tuf 
»  .:  lij^i/oH.  l{  i^nh-*,  Xiy.,.-  ■;  .^  X(.*ri,  r«<  a-Ti  riifa-  iy,i^^„,  ikXi  ^. 
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education  has  acted  as  a  check  on  the  too  intellectual  tciKlcocy 
of  their  later  studids. 

The  aboTe-mentioDed  persecntion  which  befel  the  ClmstiaDs 
In  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Septimias  Sereriu  g&re  the  yonlh  of 
sixteen  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardour  of  his  faith.  The 
example  of  the  martyrs  fired  him  with  such  (mthnsiasm,  tJiat  he 
was  ready  to  aro«  hioLself  a  Chrietian  before  Uie  pagan  anthori- 
tiee,  and  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  tie  eDthu8ia«tic  Clwistian  yoaUi ;  quite 
different  waa  the  judgment  (rf'  the  prudent  Christian  roan,  who 
bettor  understood  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system  of  morality, 
from  the  study  of  that  system  itself,  and  from  contemplating  the 
life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.'  He  acknowledges  that,  on  tJie 
question  whether  the  danger  ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  everything  depends  on  the  particular 
rircumstances  and  <hi  the  call ;  tliat  it  requires  Christian  truth- 
fulness to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual  case.  "  A  temp- 
tation which  overtakes  da  without  any  meddling  of  our  own,"  he 
says  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  we  should  endure  with  fwti- 
tnde  and  confidence ;  but  it  is  foolhardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we 
can." '  And  in  another  place,  where  he  ia  speaking  of  Christ, 
who  was  not  to  bo  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making 
his  last  jom-ney  to  Jerusalem,  atid  of  Paul,  who  was  not  to  be 
hindered  from  going  to  that  city  by  the  voices  which  vamed  bim 
of  what  awaited  him  there,  he  adds — "  We  say  it  behoves  us 
neither  at  all  times  to  avoid  danger,  nor  at  all  times  to  meet  iL 
But  it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  examine 
and  decide  what  times  require  that  one  should  witiidraw  himself, 
and  what,  that  he  ^hhiM  stand  fast,  ready  for  the  conflict,  witiioat 
withdrawing  himself,  and  still  more  without  fleeing." ' 

When  the  father  of  Origen  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  tto 
son  felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death 
along  with  him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been  tried 
in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  hia  mother  knew  of  no 
other  way  to  detain  him  than  by  concealing  his  garments.  Then 
the  lore  of  Christ  so  far  exceeded  all  other  emotions,  that,  seeing 
himself  prevented  from  shiiring  in  his  father's  imprisonment  and 

'  He  refer*  u.  M»lth.  liv.  13 ;  x.  23.  >  In  Mwth.  T.  i.  {  23. 

»  L.  c.  T.  16.  8  1. 
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deatli,  he  wroto  to  him,  "  Look  to  it,  that  thou  doet  not  change 
thy  mind  on  oar  account." 

Leonides  died  a  martyr;  and,  aa  his  property  vaa  confiscated, 
be  Idl  behind  him  a  helpless  widov,  with  six  young  childr«i  be- 
udce  Origen.  The  latter  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of 
a  ridi  and  noble  Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  Hexe  be  charac- 
teriatjcally  displayed  his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  ho 
had  recognised  as  the  true  faith,  shewing  how  much  he  prized 
it  above  all  things  else.  His  patroness  had  become  devoted  to  a 
c^iain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those  Gnostics  who  so  often  resort- 
ed from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  propagato  their  sys- 
tem, after  having  so  modified  it  as  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste. 
This  man  she  had  adopted ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his  lec- 
tures at  her  honee,  which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the  friends 
of  Gnostidam  in  Alexandria,  but  also  by  others  of  the  true  faith 
who  were  curious  to  hear  something  new.  But  the  young  Ongen 
would  Bot  be  restrained,  even  by  respect  for  his  patroness,  from 
Jreely  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  because  bo 
would  be  obliged  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  there- 
by express  his  fellowship  with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of  de- 
pendence. His  knowledge  of  the  GtcA.  philology  and  literature, 
which  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
placed  him,  at  Alexandria,  vbere  such  knowledge  was  particn- 
lariy  valued,  in  a  condition  to  gain  hia  own  subsistence  by  giving 
instruction  on  those  subjects. 

Having,  by  bis  various  attoinmente  and  gifts  of  mind,  by  hia 
zeal  for  the  cauae  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  bis  pure,  exonplary  life, 
acquired  a  name  even  among  the  Heathens,  he  was  aj^licd  to, 
now  that  the  office  of  catocbist  at  Alexandria  had  been  made 
vacant  in  Ijie  p^^ecutioo,  by  a  number  of  Heathens,  who  were 
seeking  for  instmction  in  Christianity ;  and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  young  man,  some  were  conducted  to  the  faith, 
who  afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or  teachers  of  the 
Cbnrcb.  By  this  zeaJ  and  activity  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  he  could  not  &il  to  draw  upon  himself  more  and 
more  the  hatred  of  the  fonatic  multitude ;  especially  since,  without 
regard  to  his  own  danger,  he  shewed  so  much  sympathy  for  those 
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who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  tlie  fajth,  not  only^  Tisiting 
them  in  their  dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the  place  of 
execution ;  and  in  the  rery  face  of  death  refreshing  them  b;  the 
power  of  his  f^th  and  ardour  of  his  love.  Often  was  he  rescued 
by  Providence  from  threatening  danger,  when  soldiers  had  already 
surrounded  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  secretly  from  one  house  to  another.  At  one  time  he  was 
seized  by  a  band  of  Pagans,  who  dressed  him  in  the  robes  of  a 
priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed,  to  the 
steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute,  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, to  those  who  entered.  Origen  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but 
said  to  those  to  whom  he  presented  the  branches,  "  Receire  not 
the  idol's  palm,  but  the  palm  of  Christ." ' 

The  successful  labours  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion, drew  on  bim  the  attention  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  was  induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a  cat«chist  in 
the  Alexandrian  Church.  To  this  office,  however,  no  salary  was 
then  affixed ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  the  labours  of  his  spiritual  calling  and  to  his 
theological  studies,  without  being  interrupted  or  withdrawn  fVom 
them  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to  bo  de- 
pendent on  any  one  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  determined 
to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  which 
he  had  been  forming  at  great  pains  for  his  own  use,  to  a  liter^y 
amateur,  who,  in  compensation,  allowed  him,  for  several  years, 
four  oboles  a-day.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited 
wants  of  Origen  ;  for  he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic. 
He  was  at  this  time,  as  we  hare  said,  given  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible ;  and  as  he  now  felt  himself  bound  to  aim 
at  the  ideal  of  holiness  presented  by  our  Saviour ;  as  he  endea- 
voured with  conscientious  fidelity  to  apply  every  wor4  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  his  own  case ;  he  could  hardly  fail,  in  his  youthful  ascetic 
zoal,  unchecked  by  a  judicious  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
'  Vid.  Epiphui.  h.  64.  The  Btorj  n>»j  in  Itielf  uem  imprabilile,  when  we  reflect 
hoir  likely  eueh  linfpuge  would  be  to  iaflune  (he  Iknatia  fnr;  of  the  AleiandrUn  popu- 
lace, 4Dd  when  we  oonBider  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed  an  the  tathority  of  E^- 
phanioa.  Bat  the  Grat  of  theao  coasiderationa,  aithoagh  it  may  excite  doobt,  ^et  ioea 
not  diaprOTe  the  faet ;  and  Epiphanins  ie  entitled  to  more  credit  than  uinil,  where  lia 
repeat!  anything  to  the  advnntage  of  a  man  branded  u  a  heretic. 
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be  betrajed  into  many  a  practical  error,  either  by  taking  the  figu- 
ratire  expressions  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense,  or  by  clinging  to 
what  Christ  had  said  with  reference  only  to  particular  cases,  as 
valid  for  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  The  most  surprising 
mistake  of  this  sort,  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  much  vexa- 
tion, was  in  auffering  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  literal  nnder- 
standing  of  the  passage  in  Matth.  ziz.  12,'  to  execute  upon  him- 
self what  he  believed  to  be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  those  who 
would  be  sure  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  mia- 
conception,  which  might  easily  arise  frora  a  one-sided  ascetism, 
and  fVom  that  method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was 
fostered  by  many  a  tract  then  in  circulation.'  Even  in  this  false 
step,  however,  the  earnest  effort,  the  ardent  desire  of  the  young 

'  The  correcliiesa  of  this  fact  hw,  it  ia  tme,  vary  receottf  been  called  in  questioD  bj 
Prof.  Bchoitier,  "  Origenea  ael>er  die  Gruudlehren  der  Gtaubenawiuaiucbaft,"  and  bj 
Dt  Baur  In  hia  critiqne  on  thii  work,  Jihibiicher  fUt  wiasenacbalUiche  £ritik,  Mai 
1837,  Nr.  eS.  Bat  1  muat  slill,  with  Ur  Eugiilhardt,  in  tlie  Stndiea  und  Kritiken, 
JohrgBDg  18S8>  Istea  Heft,  8.  157,  and  Dr  Kedfpeuning,  in  his  MoDOgrsphie  uebec 
Origenea,  hold  to  the  conlraiT  opinioD.  Eiuebina,  whose  noticea  coDcerning  Origen  are 
derired  from  the  moat  authentic  sonrces,  i*  (I.  vi.  e.  3)  a  trastwortbj  nitneae ;  and  hia 
accoant  of  a  matter  of  Ihia  aort  we  ahonld  not  be  at  all  warranted  to  put  down  aa  fabie 
without  the  moat  weigbtf  reasona.  It  ia  not  to  be  coueeived,  that  be  wonld  allow  him- 
aelf  to  be  impoaed  upon  b^  toj  ramanr  growing  out  of  ■  wrong  interpretation  of  facte, 
and  the  los  ao,  w  ha  eonld  have  no  inclination  wfaat«Ter  blindly  Id  adopt  any  aueh 
rumoDTj  for  he  did  eTerTtbing  in  hia  power  to  exalt  Origen,  and  aachaalep,  evea  in  the 
opinion  of  Eusebina,  although  he  aeeka  to  give  the  ntmoat  prominence  Co  ^the  good 
modvo  at  bottom,  atill  requires  the  excnae  {ffitit  ■nXni,  aa  he  eipreeaea  it.)  Origen 
himself  aaya,  in  fact  (in  the  passage  referred  to,  Matth.  T.  it.  §  3],  that  he  waa  once 
inclined  to  the  literal  interpretation,  oat  of  which  that  misconception  aroae.  In  the 
fulncaa  of  detail  with  which  he  there  treata  thia  anbject, — in  hia  manner  of  apeaking  of 
the  mischievous  consequencea  of  such  a  step, — we  seem  to  hear  one  who  apcahs  &am 
hia  own  painful  experience,  and  holda  np  bis  own  example  aa  a  waning  to  others.  It 
is  nothing  atrange  if  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  reatraina  him  tram  exprcaalj  avowing 
that  thia  is  the  case.  Assuredly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  inferred  in  the  least  from  the 
words,  "he  would  not  have  spent  so  machtime  ontbia  aobject  (ii'/i!t  ml  l«{iii>ii^i> 
nil  rtX/tirmrrmi)",  that  he  had  obserred  this  only  in  olAeri. 

'  Philo.  opp.  f.  186:  'E5ti...>.;t;"fi.«'  i^i.M-,  t  rjJ)  »■««■,'.(  iu.i^m  Xbttj..  See 
iDOreOTer  a  gnome  of  iIJth,  12,  which  was  widely  dreulated  among  the  Alexaudriait 
Christiana  ;  according  to  the  tranalatioD  of  BnGnoa  :  Omne  membrum  corporia,  quod 
auadet  te  contra  pndicitiam  agere,  abjiciendom.  Theae  gnomea,  by  the  way,  came 
nulher  from  a  Boman  bishop,  by  the  name  of  Sextna  (whether  the  firat  or  the  aeeondj, 
•a  Bnfinoa  supposed ;  nor,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (V.  ep.  ad  Cteaiphon) ,  from  a 
heathen  Pythagorean  ;  but  they  are  the  work  of  some  mau,  who,  from  oerlain  PUtoniv 
and  Onostic  maxinis,  and  expresaiona  of  scripture  wrested  out  of  their  proper  connec- 
tion, had  drawn  up  for  himself  a  system  of  morals,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was  the 
ititum.  Thcj  do  not  contain  a  moral  aystcni  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Goapcl ; 
bet  many  lofty  maxima,  along  with  many  perrcrae  one*. 
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man  after  bolinoes, — Lis  sincere  love  of  Hit  fi«de»nfir,  whom  be 
was  ready  literally  to  obey  in  every  hint  which  had  been  given  by 
him,  shine  forth  conspicuously.  But  although  antb  errors,  arising 
out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  gentleness ;  yet  there  are  many  at  all  timeB,  wbo,  with 
but  one  standard  for  everything,  pronounce  judgment  on  aberra- 
tions of  this  kind  with  so  much  the  greater  severity,  as  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  alone  even  such  acta  of  enthnsiastie  extravagance 
can  proceed,  lies  remote  from  tb^  own  carnal  sesee  Mr  tame  un- 
derstandings. Or^en  speaks  from  expuieace,  when  he  takes 
notice  of  those  who,  by  similar  misconceptions  and  similar  false 
steps,  have  involved  themsdree  in  disgrace,  not  only  with  the  un- 
believing world,  but  likewise  with  that  whole  class  who  will  sooner 
pardon  any  other  haman  frailty  than  those  errors  which  sfKing 
out  of  a  mistaken  fear  oC  God,  and  an  immediate  longing  after 
holiness.'  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  first  heard  of  the  transac- 
tion, he  did  not  overlook  in  the  error  the  purity  of  the  motive ; 
though  afterwards  he  took  advantage  of  this  false  step  aa  a  means 
to  injure  Origen. 

An  important  point  would  be  gained,  were  it  possible  fairly  to 
determine  the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed 
over — to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style— from  the  ■sifru  to  the 
yvumt-  After  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  Clement's 
peculiar  bent  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  if  Origen 
was  his  immediate  disci{4e  aa  a  theologian,  be  bad  from  the  first 
been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  make  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  the  Grreek  philosophy,  and  of  the  different  here- 
tics ;  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  theology 
required  that  he  should  do.  But  probably  the  original  turn  of 
Origcn's  mind  was  of  a  far  more  decided  and  determinate  character. 
There  was  in  his  case  no  mutual  intcrpenetration  of  the  elements 
subsisting  beside  each  other  in  his  Blind.  The  practical  Christian, 
the  ascetic,  and  the  literary  element,  never  kindly  iatermim^ed. 
lie  says  himself,  that  it  was  first  by  an  outward  occasion  he  was 
lud  to  busy  himself  with  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philoeopby, 
and  to  make  himself  bettw  acquainted  generally  with  tiie  systems 
of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  by  his  intenjonree,  namely, 
with  heretics  and  pagans  of  philosophical  education,  who,   at- 

'  lu  MBUh.  g  3,  T.  15,  f.  367. 
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tracted  bj  his  repntation,  entered  with  liim  into  discnssionH  of 
religions  topics,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  them  a  reason  of 
hia  &ith,  and  to  refute  the  objections  which  Uiey  brought  against 
it.  He  expresace  himself  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  letter  in  which  be  defends  himself  for  bestowing  his  time  <m 
tie  Greek  philosophy :  "  When  I  had  wholly  deroted  myself  to 
the  promolgation  of  the  divine  doctrines,  and  the  fame  of  my  skill 
in  them  began  to  be  spread,  and  sometimes  heretics,  sometimes 
such  as  had  been  eooTereant  with  the  Grecian  sciences,  and  par- 
ticularly men  ftom  the  philosophical  seho<ds,  came  to  visit  me,  it 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  that  I  shonM  examine  the  doctrinal 
opinions  of  the  heretics,  and  what  the  philosophers  pretended  to 
know  of  the  tmth."  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  teaetter  of  pliilosophkal  science,  with  whom  Hera- 
clas,  a  couTfTt  of  Origen's,  had  already  spent  five  years.  As  he 
here  particnlarizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in  Al^tan- 
dria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  woold  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  think  of  the  famous  Ammonius  Saccas,  the 
teacher  of  the  profound  Plotinus,  from  whose  hand  the  chaotic 
eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Platonisis — that  compound  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  dements — received  a  more  definite  shape.  Add  to  this, 
that  Porphyry,  in  his  worit  against  Christianity,  expresssly  calls 
Origen  a  disciple  of  this  Ammonias.' 

'  For  there  can  be  na  doubt  on  this  point ;  rii.  tint  Prnphjcy,  in  Easeb.  I.  vi.  o.  19, 
meant  no  other  pereon  tbiu  tbii  Ammoniiu,  aithangb  Eosabiiu  ooofeniid*  bim  wili  the 
dmrtb-tewJnr  Amnnniiu,  who  bidinillen  ■  HumoDj  of  the  Qoapek,  Uill  exUnt,  aod 
a  bo<A  on  Ih*  tgntautnt  batween  Moaea  and  Jeaui.  There  vera,  at  periods  not  far  re- 
mote from  eacb  othar,  and  in  Alexandria  itself,  tpagaa  AmmoninB,  highly  distinguished 
among  the  learned — a  ChrMian  Ammonins, — and  two  Origaa.  We  maj  here  remark, 
thai,  when  Paiphpy  »ayt  at  Origan-— *E;iX*>  U  Ixxvi  wmiiiJili  l.j>«(,  r^tt  n 
fimftmfii  l{^iHiXi  rix/m/ia  (he  became  ao  apoalate  to  tha  religion  of  the  barbariant),  one 
part  at  the  aaaertion  haa  ita  troth  )  namelj,  that  Origen,  tram  tha  fint,  had  bean  disui- 
plieed  in  (he  Greek  literature,  bat  it  was  a  ialae  insinnation  of  Paiphyrj,  that  he  hid 
been  edncated  in  Paganiim.  We  cannot  tnppoee  that  PorphTTj,  in  this  ease,  con- 
founded  the  two  penoni  bearing  the  name  of  Origen  ;  for  he  knew  them  both.  I  mnet 
agree  with  Dr  Ksdepenning.  in  hia  Monographie  neber  Origenes,  that  the  reaiODa  ad- 
duced by  Bitter  are  byna  means  safflcient  to  refute  the  hjpotheaij — that  the  philosopher 
whoae  lectores  Origen  attended  was  Ammonina  Saoeaa.  Althoo^  Nreral  philosophers 
taught  al  Alexandria,  still  the  words  which  Origen  employ*,  Ilafi  rf  tiiurmiKm 
Till  fiKirifMi  futtnftirtn,  nalnrallj  eoggeat  the  fiunoa*  one  ;  and  dirondogjr  poinli 
to  the  Ammonins  in  question.  And  eren  though  Ammrains  Ipmng  from  Christian 
pareots,  and  again  fell  baek  to  Paganism,  jet  this  is  no  SuSoienl  reason  tat  maintain. 
iDg  that  Origen  most  have  had  scruples  ibont  heariag  him,— being,  as  he  was,  a 
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From  this  time  b^an  the  great  change  in  the  tbeologic&l  beDt 
of  Origen's  mind.  It  now  became  his  endeaTom-,  to  trace  the 
Testiges  of  truth  in  all  human  systems ;  to  examine  all  things, 
that  he  might  everywhere  separate  tiie  true  from  the  false.  His 
reeidencc  ia  Alexandria,  where  sects  ao  widely  different  were 
brought  together ;  his  journey  to  Rome  (in  the  year  211) ;  his 
journeys  to  and  within  Palestine;  to  Achaia,  to  Cappadocia; 
gare  him  opportunity,  as  he  tells  us  himself,'  of  Tisiting  those 
who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doctrines.  He  made  it  his 
principle  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  traditjonal 
opinion  of  the  multitude,  but  to  bold  fast  that  only  as  tmtli, 
which  he  found  after  unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  be 
expresses  in  a  practical  application  of  Matth.  xxii.  19,  20  :  "We 
here  learn  from  our  Saviour,  that  we  are  not,  under  the  pretext 
of  piety,  to  pin  our  faith  on  that  which  is  said  by  the  multitude, 
and  which,  therefore,  stands  in  high  authority ;  but  on  that 
which  results  from  examination  and  the  internal  connection  of 
truth ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  when  he  was  asked  whether 
men  should  pay  tribute  to  Gtesar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed 
his  own  judgment,  but,  having  asked  them  to  shew  him  a  peoaj, 
ho  inquired,  whose  image  and  superscription  ia  this  ;  and  when 
they  said,  it  is  Csesar's,  he  answered,  that  men  should  give  nnbi 
Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Cseaar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  deprive  him  of  what  was  his  own.'"  Hence  the  mildness 
with  which  he  passed  judgment  on  those  who  were  wrong,  an 
illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  following  beautiful  remark  on 
John  xiii.  8 :  "It  is  clear,  that  although  Peter  said  this  in  a  good 
and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet  ho  said  it  to 
his  own  hurt.  Life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  sina,  atta^hiog  to  tihose 
who  in  their  fajth  mean  what  ia  right,  hut  out  of  ignorance  say, 
or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  contrary.  Such  are  those  who  say 
Thou  shalt  not  touch  this,  thou  shalt  not  taste  that,  thou  shalt  not 

ikinODii  teacher  of  the  Plitoiiic  phllasophy .     And  It  atlU  nnuins  open  for  inqnii?, 

whether  Teall;  the  desoent  of  AmmomDa  Irom  Chriatun  psranti  in  ui  lacertaiiied  fact. 

'  &Cel*.  I.  vi.  0.24;  lUXkn,  lurifi\Hfrn   t<«m   rat   yh,   >■'  nw  •> 

■  In  Uatth.  t.  XTil.  §  36,  f.  483:  Hit  tm,   iri  »•  wit-XHt  Xiy'fLim  um,  ), 
iil<(>i(  fMiitpitni,  rffitii  ni  lli  Siit  ivriCii'ai  (-{wij^tii,  ixyi  iwi  rni  ifiTiii 
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bantltc  the  other;  Col.  ii.  21,  22.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  thoso 
who,  in  the  secta,  arc  driren  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ; 
who  set  forth  that  which  is  sonl-doatroying  as  saviag  doctrine ; 
and  who  frame  to  themselves  false  notions  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
under  the  supposition  that  tliey  honour  him  thereby  V ' 

By  this  liberality  of  mind,  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen  to 
bring  back  many  heretics,  witb  whom  be  fell  in  contact  at  Alex* 
andria,  particularly  Gnostics,  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  tbe  Gospel. 
One  remarkable  example  of  this  sort  was  that  Ambrosius,  a 
wealthy  man  in  Alexandria,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Christianity  had  been  exhibited  to  liim  in  the  common 
representations  of  the  ohnrch-ieachers,  had  sought,  and  supposed 
that  he  had  found,  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  it  among  the 
Gnostics ;  until,  through  tbe  inSuenco  of  Origen,  he  was  nude* 
ceived  of  his  error,  and  rejoiced  at  now  finding,  through  his  means, 
the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  tbe  true  faith.'  He  now 
became  Origcu's  warmest  friend,  and  endeavourod  especially  to 
promote  his  literary  labours  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

If  Origen,  after  baring  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience,  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  hurtful  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  passed  over 
to  tbe  other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  method  of  expo- 
sition ;  his  conscientious  and  zealous  endeavonrs  to  avail  himself 
of  every  help  which  could  be  used  in  restoring  back  to  its  original 
condition,  and  in  rightly  understanding,  the  literal  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, deserve  the  greater  esteem.  To  this  end,  he  studied  the 
Hebrew,  after  he  had  arrived  at  tbe  age  of  manhood, — a  task  of 
some  difficulty  to  a  Greek.  He  undertook  an  emendation  of  the 
biblical  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them  with  one  another :  he 
is  tbe  creator  of  sa«rcd  literature  among  the  Christians ;  although 
his  arbitrary  principles  of  interpretation  prevented,  in  his  own 
case,  tbe  f\ill  realization  of  all  those  results  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were 
scattered  abroad  by  him,  which  needed  only  t«  be  applied  in  a 
different  way  fVom  that  which  bis  own  one-sided  speculative  bent 
and  his  mistaken  notions  of  inspiration  flowed,  to  lead  to  IVuitful 
results. 

'  In  Joann.  T.  xuii.  S  5. 

'  tine  the  vordii  to  Ambrouus,  T.  li^vuig.  Jamn.  p.  99,  cited  on  ■  Ibnnet  ocraiuon. 
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As  the  Dumber  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  religions 
instxuctioa  continned  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  his  lite- 
rary labours  on  the  Scriptures,  vhich  extended  over  a  videning 
field,  claimed  moro  of  his  attention ;  in  order  to  gain  time,  he 
shared  the  task  of  catechist  with  hia  friend  Heraclas ;  giving  over 
to  the  latter  the  preparatory  religious  instructJon,  and  reserving 
for  himself  the  exactor  instruction  of  tbe  more  advanced' — a  divi- 
sion of  labour  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  two  classes  of 
catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken  * 

Xhe  division  of  his  official  labours  in  this  department  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  tlie 
Christian  Gnosis,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  which  was  reck- 
oned by  the  Greeks  to  the  Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of 
education,  as  well  as  on  philosophy.  He  expounded  to  bis  pupils 
all  the  ancient  philosophers  in  whom  a  moral  and  religions  cle- 
ment was  to  be  fonnd,  and  songbt  to  train  them  to  t^t  mental 
fVeedom  which  would  enable  them  everywhere  to  separate  truth 
fVom  the  mixture  of  falsehood ;  as  his  disciple,  Gre^ry  Thauma- 
turgua,  has  described,  in  the  account  of  Origen's  method  of  in- 
struction, which  he  has  given  in  a  work  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned. Thus  he  entitled  himself  to  the  great  merit  of  diffusing 
a  more  liberal  system  of  Christian  and  scientific  education,  wf 
which  the  schools  that  resulted  from  his  labours  are  the  evidence. 
It  was  also  his  tot  to  conduct  many,  who  bad  been  drawn  to  him 
solely  through  the  love  of  science,  by  gradual  steps,  to  faith  in 
the  Gospel ; — first  inspiring  in  them  a  longing  afW  divine  things ; 
then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy  of  tbe  Greek  systems 
of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  religions  wante  of  human  nature ;  and 
finally  exhibi^ng  to  them  the  doctrine  of  scripture  concerning 
divine  things,  contrasted  vrith  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. His  course  of  instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on 
the  interpretation  of  scripture,  which,  foUovring  the  principles 
unfolded  in  the  earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  whole  theologico-philosophical  syst^n,  or  his  whole 
Gnosis,  in  single  investigations  and  remarks.  Many  of  those 
whom  Origen  was  enabled  thus  gradually  to  bring  to  the  know- 

'  Euwb.  Kb.  vi.  0.  15.  *  See  to),  i.  p.  416. 
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ledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  became  afterwards  zealous 
and  iufluential  tGacbcrs  of  the  Church. 

AmbrosiuB,  whoui  we  mentioDcd  above  as  the  frieud  of  Origeu, 
took  special  interest  in  his  scientific  labours.  Origeu  used  to 
call  him  his  toork-driver  (igyaiidxTyis.)  He  not  only  excited 
him  by  hia  qaeatioDa  and  challenges  to  many  inquiries,  hut  also 
employed  his  great  wealth  in  providing  him  with  the  means  of  * 
pursuing  expensive  inveatigations ;  auch,  for  instance,  aa  made 
indispensable  the  purchase  and  collation  of  manuscripts.  He 
furnished  him  with  seven  readjr  scribes,  who  were  to  relieve  each 
other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to  transcribe  everything 
in  a  fair  copy.  Origen  says  of  this  fHend,  in  one  of  hia  letters :' 
"  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great  diligence,  and  a  great  thirst 
after  the  divine  word,  has,  by  hia  own  diligence  and  his  own  love 
of  sacred  science,  convinced  himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken. 
He  has  so  far  outdone  me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coining  up 
to  his  requisitions.  The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no 
time  to  eat ;  and  after  meals  I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a 
season  of  rest ;  but  even  at  those  times  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
tinue my  philological  investigations  and  the  correction  of  manu- 
scripts. Even  the  night  is  not  granted  me  for  repose,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  is  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will 
not  mention  the  time  from  early  in  tJie  morning  till  the  ninth  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day ;'  for  all  who  take  pleasure 
in  sQcb  labours,  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine 
word,  and  in  reading." 

Ambrosias  urged  Origen,  by  the  publication  of  his  theological 
labours,  to  ^ve  the  entire  Church  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  them,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  had  first  excited  among  the  Christians  a  spirit  of  deeper 
research  into  the  things  of  God,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
more  profound  scriptural  interpretation,  contrived,  by  arbitrary 
allegorical  expositions,  to  introduce  their  Theosophy  into  holy 
writ  The  object  last  mentioned  is  one  which  Origen  himself 
assigns  for  his  labours,  at  the  close  of  the  fiflh  Tome  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  waa  in  part  umed  against 
the  Gnostic  Heracleon,     "  As  at  present  the  heterodox,"  ho  says, 
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"  andcr  cover  of  tlio  GnoBis,  set  tiiemselves  against  God'fi  bolj 
Church,  and  scatter  abroad  irorks  of  many  TolumcB,  which  pro- 
mise to  exponnd  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings ;  so  will 
tiicy  BUGceod,  if  we  remain  silent,  without  placing  the  sound  and 
true  doctrines  by  their  side,  to  snatch  away  the  hungry  souls, 
who,  for  want  of  wholesome  nourishment,  hiwten  to  that  which  is 
forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the 
Fsalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah  (of  which  writings  some 
fragments  only  remain),  his  fire  first  Tomes  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  his  tract  on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata,  and  his  work 
concerning  principles.'  The  work  last  mentioned  derived  great 
importance  from  the  struggle  which  it  called  forth  between  oppo- 
site tendencies  of  the  theological  mind,  and  from  the  influence 
which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origcn  and  of  hia  school.  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faitli  were  then, 
still  more  than  at  a  l&Ux  period,  blended  togeUier  in  his  mind. 
His  wildnesB  of  speculation  became  afterwards  moderated  by  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Many  ideas  which  bo  had 
thrown  ont  in  this  work  (rather  as  problems,  however,  than  a^ 
decisions),  he  afterwards  retracted;  although  the  principles  of 
his  system  always  remained  the  same.  He  declared  himself,  in  a 
letter  subsequently  written  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  before 
whom  his  doctrinee  had  probably  been  accused  as  heretical,  that 
he  had  set  forth  many  things  in  that  book  which  he  no  long«r 
acknowledged  as  true,  and  that  bis  IViend  Ambrosins  had  pub- 
lished  it  t^ainst  his  will.* 

Yet,  as  has  often  happened,  unless  there  bad  been  an  ontward 
occasion  for  it,  an  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  pasuons, 
the  conflict  between  Origen  and  the  party  of  the  church  zealots 
would  not  have  broken  out,  at  least  so  soon ;  especially  as  Ori- 
gen was  far  from  possesBing  that  pride  which  in  other  cases  so 
readily  connects  itself  with  a  theological  tendency  of  this  sort, 
and  as  he  constantly  evinced  the  utmost  forbearance  towards 
those  whose  religious  and  theological  principles  differed  from  his 
own.     The  authority  of  his   bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to  him  &n 

'  ni(j  iiXKiz^rit  mfrfauttimi  h!  ■{;£iiw>  iry/tirtii,  ttOt'igeu  tuiDBelf  eipTenei 
it  in  JouiD.  T.  X.  i  13. 

»  VM.  HieroDfai.  ap.  41,  T.  ir,  opp.  add.  Untliaaty,  t.  341. 
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important  support ;  bat  this  man,  vho  v&b  full  of  the  hierarchical 
pride,  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in  the  bishops  of 
the  large  cities,  had  his  jealousies  escited  by  the  great  reputation 
of  Origen,  and  the  hononr  which  he  receired  on  particular  occasions. 

Especially  the  honour  pud  him  by  two  of  bis  fiiends,  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  Theoctistua, 
bishop  of  C»sarea  in  Palestine,  gave  no  small  umbrage.  The 
haughty  Demetrius  had  already  taken  it  greatly  amiss  of  them, 
that  they  had  permitted  Origen,  when  a  layman,'  to  preach  in 
their  churches.*  Yet  when,  in  obedience  to  tbe  call  of  his  bishop, 
be  retnmed  back  to  Alexandria,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  the 
friendly  relations  in  which  they  had  previously  stood  to  each  other. 
But  in  the  year  388,  he  happened  to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on 
some  ecclesiastical  business  of  which  we  have  no  further  account.' 
While  upon  this  journey,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  FaJestine ; 
and  these  ordained  him  as  a  presbyter  at  GaEarea. 

This  was  a  step,  for  which  Demetrius  could  not  for^ve  tho  two 
bishops,  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter,  Demetrius 
convened  a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  fh>m  his  own  diocese, 
and  of  other  Egyptiaji  bishops,  and  here  brought  against  Origen 
that  indiscreet  act  of  bis  youth,  by  which,  we  must  allow,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  spiritual  order/  But  it  should  have  been  didy  considered, 

'  See  Tol,  i.  p.  268. 

*  There  mne,  probebl;  m  the  jtMi  S16,  certain  warlike  demonatratiaDfl  in  Al«xaa- 
diia,  aceordiog  to  Eoaeb.  I.  vi.  c  19,  irhicii  made  it  niuafe  tor  him  la  reaido  there  anj' 
lenget ;  perhape  when  the  demented  Caracalls,  on  hij  mj  to  the  Parthian  war,  gave 
op  thia  city  to  the  npaciona  and  marderons  Inata  of  his  eoldien,  X\,  Spaitian.  1.  vi.  c.  6. 
It  maj  be  aappoecd  that  the  far;  of  the  pagan  eoldian  watild  light  apeciallj  on  the 
ChrietLaiu.  Origen  betook  himaelf  to  Palestine,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  viaiting  hi*  ancient 
friends,  and,  as  he  sajs  himself  ^d  Joann.  T.  vi.  g  24),  for  the  pnrpoee  of  exploring 
the  footstepe  of  Jeaua,  of  his  disdpies,  and  of  the  prophets  (M  Wi^iar  »>  •x'^'  '!■»! 

■  Perhaps  he  was  called  into  these  odnntries  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with 
Gnostics  who  had  qiread  there, — tiis  skill  in  managing  di*pnt«a  of  this  sort  bung 
eitenairelj  known.  His  diaputalion  with  Candidu  tbe  Valenlioian,  the  acts  of  which 
are  cited  hj  Jerome,  micht  lead  us  to  infer  this. 

*  It  is  Tcij  probable,  that  tbe  eccleaiastical  law  was  already  eiiiUng,  which  we  Bnd 
in  the  iTiL  of  the  ApottaKc  Canmt.  It  was  here  bj  no  means  anconditionally  for- 
bidden, after  the  example  of  the  Old-Testament  law.  Dent,  ixiii,  that  a  eanuch  shonld 
be  chosen  to  the  ipiritnal  order  )  bat  eiprcesly  defined,  that  wboeTer  had  been  anbjected 
to  aoiih  a  mischance,  without  anj  fault  of  his  own,  if  worthy,  might  become  an  eccle- 
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tliat  he  bad  since  become  an  entirely  different  man  ;  that  be  bad 
long  condemned  the  step  into  which  hiB  yonthfiil  zeal  had  betrayed 
him.  Vet  for  this  reason  be  was  deprired  of  the  presbyterial 
rank  which  bad  been  bestowed  on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  public  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  CSiurch.'  Hanng 
once  drawn  upon  himself  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pha- 
risaical  bishop,  he  could  enjoy  no  further  peace  in  Alexandria. 
DemetriuB  did  not  stop  with  the  first  attack  upon  him :  be  now 
began  to  Btigmatize  the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  heretical — a  pro- 
ceeding for  which,  perhaps,  some  assertions  of  the  latter  in  his  die- 
pntatioDB  with  the  Gnostics,  bad  given  fresh  occasion.' 

Yet  from  the  resources  of  bis  own  inner  life  he  drew  sufficient 
peace  of  mind  to  complete  bis  fifHh  Tome  on  the  Gloapel  of  John, 
amid  the  storms  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  says,'  Jesus  com- 
manded the  winda  and  the  waves  of  the  sea) ;  when  be  finally 
concluded  to  leave  that  city,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  fVieuds 
at  Csesarea  in  Palestine.  But  the  pereecutionB  of  Uemetriua 
followed  him  even  there.  The  bishop  now  seized  on  a  pretext, 
which  would  enable  him  easily  to  find  allies  in  Egypt  and  out 
of  Egypt ;  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  dogmatic  spirit,  in  many 
parts  of  the  church,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  idealistic  ten- 
dency of  Origcn's  school,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  71^1  af;^u> 
would  furnish  such  abundant  materials  for  the  charge  of  heresy. 
At  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  Demetrius 
excluded  Origen,  as  a  heretic,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  synod  issued  against  him  a  violent  iuTective.  To  this 
document  Origen  alludes,  when,  in  commencing  once  more  at 
Cfesarea,  the  continuation  of  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  he  says  :  "  That  God  who  once  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt, 
had  also  delivered  him  from  that  land ;  but  his  enemy,  in  this  recent 
letter,  truly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  had  assailed 
■iutic  ;  only  •  l««tJT  ii^t-riifmiKi  ^ii  yiiiftu  xi-Kfiiii.  Il  wu  almply  designed  to 
ofTer  ■  check  to  thai  nacetie  species  of  eathDiiaain. 

'  Photiui  Mjs,  il  is  trne,  (hit  this  same  ijnod  not  only  forblde  Origen  to  exercise 
the  office  of  teicher,  but  dso  to  remain  i  rerideut  in  the  Alexandrian  ohareh.  Bnt  il 
il  dilGcoIt  to  Bes  haw  a  bishop  at  that  time  could  enforce  this.  Ue  could,  in  fact,  only 
eaclude  him  from  Ihe  coramniiion  of  the  Church,  and  this  wu  first  done  in  the  second 
synod.  Moreover  the  words  of  Origen  do  not  seem  to  intimate,  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  Aleinndria. 

*  As  vre  might  infer  from  the  disputation  with  Candidns  the  Valentinian.  Hieronytn. 
adv.  liufin,  lib.  ii.  f.  iH,  vol.  iv.  »  In  Joann.  T.  vi.  5  I. 
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him  with  the  uttooet  viruleDce,  and  rooaed  against  him  all  the 
vinda  of  malice  in  Egypt."' 

This  personal  quarrel  became  now  a  conflict  between  the  oppo- 
site doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Achaia,  took  the  side  of  Origen :  the  Church  of  Rome 
declared  against  him.*     How  Origen  judged  of  those  who  etigma- 

'  We  Ku  in  nnl  of  connected  and  trnstwortby  Bocounti  rCBpectiag  these  evBiits,  SO 
pngnant  of  ooiueqnence*.  Ws  ean  onl;  eodeaToaT,  bj  i,  cmnbiDKtion  of  particnlara,  to 
true  the  facts  of  thecMe«sths7TeaUjoeciuni].  It  ia  certain,  indeed,  from  the  intima- 
iion  which  Euubiiu  gives,  end  from  Origen 'i  words,  vhich  have  already  beea  cited  con' 
cemiiig  that  indiscretion  of  bia  yaalU,  that  the  Utter  wis  then  urged  agaiiat  him ;  bnt 
tbii  coold  be  emplofed  only  U  a  reaaanforezclndinghim  Irom  the  clerical  office.  The 
other  itepa  ngainat  bim  mast  have  originated  In  some  other  cocnpUint.  Photlna,  who 
had  read  the  Apolog?  of  Phamphiliu  in  behalf  of  Origen,  aajs,  it  ia  true,  Cod.  1 18,  that 
Demetriuaaccoaedhimof  having  nudertahen  the  juurnej  to  Athena  vrithouC  hie  permia. 
aion,  and  of  having  eanaed  bimaeir,  on  ihia  Journey  undertaken  wichont  his  penniwion, 
to  be  ordained  a  presbyter, — irhich  certwnly  would  have  been  an  intraction  of  the  liwa 
oftheehnrth  on  the  [«rt  of  Origen,  as  well  a«  of  the  hiahopi.  But  if  DeniPlrius  brought 
■hii  charge  against  Origen,  still  it  may  be  sshed,  irhelher  he  had  any  groonda  for  it.  We 
see  from  the  ciCatian  of  Jerome,  de  vir.  illustr.  o.  62,  that  Alexander,  Inahop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  to  allege  against  Demetrius,  the  laot  that  he  had  ordainod  Origen  on  theantho- 
rity  of  an  epistola  fbnnata,  which  Origen  broaght  with  him  from  hia  bishop.  The  church 
lairs  respecting  these  mailers  were  at  that  time,  perha^a,  stilt  so  vague,  that  Alexander 
might  suppose  he  had  every  right  to  ordain  a  man  who  belonged  to  anuther  dioeete ; 
•nd  yet  Demetrius  might  look  npon  this  as  an  invasion  on  the  rights  <il  his  episcopal 
office.  Al  any  rate,  however,  ihia  was  no  aulGcient  reason  for  eiCOmmDnicating  Origen. 
The  parlicipalion  of  other  chnrehea  in  this  attack  npon  bim ;  the  brand  of  heresy,  which 
Origen  conllnned  to  bear  even  after  bis  death;  his  own  language  in  justification  of  bim - 
acif,  in  the  letter  already  died,  addressed  to  the  Koman  bishop  Fabian  (as  be  bad  also 
written  to  other  biahopa  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy,  Euseh.  I.  vi.  o.  36); — all  con- 
spire to  shew,  that  his  dodrina  were  the  cause  of  his  eicommnnication.  We  Me  also 
from  what  Jerome  cites,  I.  ii.  adv.  Bnfin.  L  4tl,  and  from  the  letter  of  Origen  against 
Dsmetriua,  that  he  was  accused  of  errors  in  hia  system  of  faith ;  since  he  defends  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  having  asserted  that  Satan  wonld  one  day  become  holy. — al- 
thongh  we  cannot  well  nnderaland  how  he  could  deny  this  assertion,  which  ia  necessarily 
grounded  in  hia  aj'Slem.  RnSnus  oitea  passages  from  one  of  Origen 'a  lelton  of  vindica- 
tion, addreaacd  to  hisfriendain  Alexandria;  &om  which  we  learn,  that  a  forged  protocol, 
pretending  to  give  an  aceonnl  of  a  diapotation  held  between  him  and  the  heretics,  had 
excited  surprise  at  hia  doctrinal  positions,  even  among  his  friends  in  Pilestine.  They 
had  despatched  a  messenger  afler  him  to  Athens,  and  requested  from  bim  the  original  of 
the  protocol.  Also  protocols  of  this  sort  bad  been  dispersed  as  far  as  Roma.  Vid.  Rnfin. 
de  adalteratione  lihrotum  Origenis,'  in  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  v.  f.  S&l,  ed.  Marlianay. 
Altbongfa  Bufin  is  not  a  bithfnl  translator,  yet  this  cannot  have  been  a  slory  wholly 
invented  by  himself.  The  disputatious  with  Ihe  Onoslics,  moreover,  cotdd  not  fail  to 
furnish  occasions,  which  wonld  bring  out  prominently  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of 
UHgen  ;  and  every  opporlunily  of  making  his  orthodoxy  suspected  in  his  own  church 
must  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  found  in  him  so  powerful  an  antagonist. 

'  Hieronym.  ep.  29,  ad  Panlam  :  Damnatus  a  Demetrio  eplscopo,  exeeptis  Palaullnn 
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tized  him  as  a  heretic  appears  from  a  remark,'  which  he  makes 
after  citing  1  Corinth,  i,  25  :  "  If  /  had  said,"  he  ohaerrea,  "  the 
fooliehnesa  of  God,  how  would  the  lovers  of  cenanre'  accuse  mc  ! 
How  should  I  be  accused  by  them,  even  though  I  had  said  a 
thousand  times  what  they  themselves  hold  to  he  true,  yet  had  not 
rightly  said  this  single  thing, — how  should  I  be  accused  by  them 
for  saying,  •  the  foolishness  of  God !' "  In  this  letter  of  vindica- 
tion  against  the  synod  which  had  excommunicated  him,  he  quotes 
some  of  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests 
and  potentates,  and  then  adds :  "  But  we  should  far  rather  pity 
than  hate  them,  far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for 
we  are  made  to  bless,  and  not  to  curse.'" 

The  efforts  of  Origen's  enemies  only  contributed  to  extend  the 

ot  AnbinetPhiEDiainatqiie  AchiunBscerdotibns.  In  danuiitioDem  ejiu  conMntH  orbs 
Boma:  ipu  contra  buna  cogit  leiutDin.  To  b«  BQte  he  adds  to  this :  non  propter  dog- 
itutum  novitalem  ;  ddd  ptapler  hcreaJD,  led  <|n»  glariam  eloqnentuB  ejna  et  gdcntiE 
ferra  uon  poterant.  But  this  i*  not  fuit ;  it  ia  Iba  labjectiTe  interpratatioa  of  motives, 
tcoording  to  intereats  wbich  Jerome  at  that  lliae  eapoused.  Compare,  moreover,  tbe 
remark  made  in  the  case  of  TertDllian. 
'  Horn.  yiii.  iu  Jerem.  %  B. 

■  See  1.  c  BieroDTin.  I.  iv.  f.  411.  Comp.  wbat  Origen  s&ys  against  the  sigaiEcancT- 
of  nnjuft  eicommanication,  see  To1..i.  p.  299.  Comp.  also  in  Mntth.  T.  xri.  §  25,  f.  445, 
tbe  wards,  in  which  we  discern  (he  zealous  opponent  of  hierarchjr,  who  iras  able  todig- 
coTcr  the  (Bons  disposition  even  whan  hidden  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  and, 
wherever  it  appeared,  embraced  it  in  his  love.  DiSarent  from  this,  however,  was  tbe 
course  of  those  bishops  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  priestly  caste  and  hienrchicaJ 
pride,  and  of  wbom  he  says,  appljing  to  them  the  passage  io  Matth.  iii.  16;  "As  these 
scribes  and  priests  were  coDsnrable  acoording  to  the  letter  of  the  history,  so,  in  the  spi- 
ritual applicatioii  of  this  passage,  there  may  he  many  a  blameworthy  high-pricat,  who 
fails  to  adorn  hia  episcopal  dignity  by  his  life,  and  to  put  on  the  Urim  indThnmmim 
(the  Light  and  Might,  Eiod.  xxviii.)  These,  while  they  behold  tbe  wonderinl  things  of 
Qud,  despise  the  babes  and  ntokliogs  in  tbe  Chtirch,  who  sing  praises  to  Qod  and  hii 
Christ.  They  are  displeased  at  tbur  spiritual  progress,  and  eomplain  of  them  to  JesDS, 
asiftbey  didwroDgwhen  thcj  do  no  wrong.  They  ask  Jesus,  'Heareat  thou  what  these 
say?'  And  this  we  shall  better  understand,  if  we  connder  how  often  it  happens,  that 
men  of  ardent  minds,  who  hazard  tbeir  liberty  in  bold  confessions  before  the  Heathen, 
who  despise  danger,  who  witb  all  constancy  lead  lives  of  the  strictest  continence  and  . 
severest  ansleri^ — bow  oflen  sncb  men,  who  are  rode,  however,  in  tbeir  expresHOns 
(liiSriu  tj  y'liu),  are  calumniated  by  these  blameworthy  high.prieets  as  diaorganizers, 
— how  often  tbey  are  accused  by  tbem  before  Jesus,  as  if  they  themselves  behaved  better 
than  snch  honest  and  good  children.  But  Jesus  lestiGes  in  (avonr  of  the  children,  and 
on  the  other  hand  accnees  tbe  high-priests  of  ignorance,  saying,  '  Have  ye  not  read,  Ont 
of  the  mooth  of  babea  and  luoklings  thoa  hast  ordained  praise.'"  It  might  well  be,  that 
Origen  hare  had  before  bis  mind's  eye  Demetrius  and  similar  bishops,  who  were  inclined 
to  judge  with  tbe  greatest  severity  those  errors  wliith  proceeded  out  of  a  pious  aeal. 
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sphere  of  bis  actiTity.  His  romoTal  to  Falestino  iras  certainly 
important  in  its  conBequcncefl,  an  opportunity  being  thus  given 
faim  of  labouring  also  from  that  point,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal 
scientific  spirit  in  the  Gharcb ;  and  long  were  the  traces  of  his  ac- 
tivity to  bo  discerned  in  these  districts.  Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young 
men  gathered  around  him,  who  were  trained  under  his  influence 
to  fill  the  posts  of  theologians  and  chnrch-teachers.  To  the  number 
of  these  belongs  that  active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
Gregory,  of  whom  we  shall  apeak  more  particularly  hereafter. 
Here  Origen  prosecuted  his  literary  undertakings.  Here  he  com- 
posed, among  other  works,  the  treatise  already  noticed  on  the 
Utility  of  Prayer.and  on  the  Exptraition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
fao  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosius.  Here  ho  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  churcb-teacbcrs  in 
Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ;  and  he  was  often  invited  t« 
assist  at  deliberations  on  the  concerns  of  foreign  churches. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian,  in  which  two 
of  Origen's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protoctctus,  of  C^esarea,  and 
Ambrosius,  had  much  to  sufibr,  he  addressed  to  these  confessors, 
who  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their  trials,  his  treatise 
on  Martyrdom.  He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  in  confession  ; 
he  fortifies  their  resolution  by  the  promises  of  scripture,  and  takes 
pains  to  refiite  those  sophisms  which  might  be  employed  to  pal- 
liate the  denial  of  a  faith  grounded  in  facts ;  as,  for  example, 
when  Gnostics,  who  held  outward  things  to  be  of  no  importance, 
and  pagan  statesmen,  who  were  wont  to  regard  everything  solely 
fKim  the  political  point  of  view,  sought  alike  to  persuade  the 
Christians,  that,  witliont  violating  their  private  conrictions,  which 
no  one  wished  to  deprive  them  of,  they  might  join  in  those 
merely  outward  ceremonies  of  the  state  religion.  Although  that 
morality,  aiming  at  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human 
passions,  concerning  the  connection  of  which  with  Origen's  whole 
mode  of  thinking  wc  have  already  spoken,  is  everywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  this  book,'  and  also  those  false  notions  of  martyr- 
dom as  an  opus  operatum, — which,  infused  into  him  by  the  pre- 
Tiling  spirit  of  the  church  in  his  time,  were  incorporated  with 

'  This  is  seen  jarticulirlj  in  OrigenV  irtificiiU  «<j  of  expUidlng  (ho  wards  spoken 
by  Chriit  in  hig  ■gony ;  tba  apirll  above  roTeired  to  not  aJlowing  him  la  take  them 
Moording  to  iheir  natural  buhm. 
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several  of  his  ovn  peculiar  ideas, — shino  through  the  Hnrfacc  ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  energj  of  his  anwavering  trust  and  of 
hia  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  faith,  finely  expresBcs  itself  in 
this  work.  Says  he  to  the  two  confessors :'  "  I  could  vish  that 
you,  too,  in  the  whole  conflict  that  ia  before  yon,  mindful  of  the 
great  reward  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  suffer  persecation 
and  reproach  for  the  sake  of  nghtconsness  and  of  the  Son  of  man, 
might  rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when  they 
were  found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  tho  name  of  Christ. 
But  should  ever  anguish  enter  your  souls,  may  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
that  dwells  within  yon,  say,  tempted  though  you  may  be  on  yonr 
part  to  disturb  it,  '  Why  tronblest  thou  me,  my  soul ;  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  1  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  Gtod,* 
Ps.  xlii.  5.  May  it,  however,  never  be  troubled,  but  even  before 
the  tribunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword  aimed  at  year 
necks,  bo  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  lie  says  to  tbem  in  another  place  :*  "  Since  the 
Word  of  God'  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  is  a  disccrncr  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  tbe  heart, 
Heb.  iv.  12;  so  let  this  divine  Word,  especially  now,  cause  to 
reign  in  our  souls,  as  he  did  in  his  apostles,  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding ;  but  he  has  cast  the  sword  between 
the  imago  of  the  earthly  and  the  image  of  the  heavenly  within 
us,  that  he  may  for  the  present  receive  our  heavenly  man  to  him- 
self, and  then,  when  we  have  attuned  so  far  as  that  we  need  to 
experience  no  more  separation,*  that  he  may  make  us  altogether 
heavenly.  And  he  came,  not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also 
to  send  Jire  on  the  earth,  concerning  which  he  says :  '  What 
would  I  rather,  than  that  it  bo  already  kindled  V  Luke  zii.  49. 
May  this  fire,  then,  be  kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every 
earthly  feeling  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized 
with  that  baptism  of  which  Jesus  spake.'  And  thou  (Ambro- 
sius),  who  bast  a  wife  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Lord  :  '  Whoever  cometh  unto  me,  and  batcth 

■  g  4.  '  g  37. 

*  lie  nnderaUnds  tliis  ortlio  Lokds. 

*  No  •ppariliDn  of  the  j^ixllike  anil  (lir.  Dngcnlllk*.  "  Luke  lii.  50. 
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not  his  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers  and  Bisters,  cannot 
be  my  disciple.'  But  both  of  yon  be  mindful  of  the  words  :  '  If 
any  man  come  nnto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his  own  life,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.' " 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  same  persecution  which  induced  Origen 
to  leave  for  awhile  the  place  where  he  had  hitherto  resided.  The 
persecution  at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to  escape 
from  it  by  6oeing  to  other  districts,  where  tranquillity  happened 
to  prcvul.  Origen  repaired  to  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he 
visited  bis  friend,  the  bishop  Firmilian,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on  scientific  and  theological  subjects.' 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  perse- 
cution broke  out  in  Cappadocia,*  which  was  the  occasion  of  bis 
retiring  to  the  house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  who  concealed 
and  entertained  him  in  her  dwelling  during  the  space  of  two  years. 
It  was  here  be  made  a  discovery  which  had  an  important  bearing 
on  his  literary  undertakings.  Ho  had  been  employed  for  years 
on  a  work  which  was  to  contribute  both  to  the  emendation  of  the 
tost  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament, — which  was 
the  translation  chiefly  used  in  the  Church,  being  regarded  by  many 
Christians  who  followed  the  old  Jewish  legend,  as  inspired,  and  of 
which  the  difi'erent  manusciipts  varied  considerably  from  each 
other  in  their  readings, — and  also  to  the  improvement  of  this 
translation  itself,  by  comparing  it  with  other  ancient  versions,  and 
with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  disputing  with  Pagans  and  Jews  on  religious  matters,  had 
found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own  experience,  bow  necessary 
was  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  avoid  laying  one's-self  open  to  the  Jews,  who  ridiculed  the 
ignorance  of  those  Oentile  Christians  that  disputed  with  them  when 
they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  shewed  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  passages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  only.* 
He  had  therefore  employed  the  wealth  of  his  Iricnd  Ambrosius, 

'  They  (»ccuiaiully  TioKd  e*cb  other  far  the  purpose  of  eonreriiDg  on  (hootogical 
topic*.    Eiueb.  1.  tL  e.  27. 
"  Sea  Tol.  i.  p.  172. 

'  Orig.  op.  sd  Afri™n.  §  6r  Timini  tSrni  V"'  ''«  ■■{•'  •'•"■ili  ir  t.^Ti  X':''"" 
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and  arailcd  himaelf  of  his  own  frequent  jonraeys,  to  collect  rarious 
manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian  rersion,  and  other  ancient  traoa- 
lationa,  wfalcb  it  was  etill  possible  to  procure.  Thus  he  had,  for 
example,  in  ransacking  every  corner,  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho, 
an  ancient  translation,  not  before  known  to  exist,  of  some  books 
of  the  Old  TcBtamcnt.  It  now  fell  out  that  this  Juliana  lad 
become  heiress  to  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite  Symmachae,  wbo 
had  lived  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  and  among 
these  writings  Origen  found  both  hia  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  {tuctyyikmt  xara  'ECjai«uc'),  and  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament.'  He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a 
completion  the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  Terfiions  still 
estant,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  text.* 

*  The  worclB  of  EniebioB,  I.  ti.  c  17,  respteting  th«  work  of  BjniDtaohiia,  ire:  *£> 
t!l  liiir  r(ii  ri  mxri  Xmrfiutt  irtrim/Uff  timyyiljij  riiT  titniijiftinr  MifUii  (»• 
'££».•;•")  mfiftifui.  Aa  he  Bubaequeiitly  claues  thii  work  with  the  ooiiim*nt»riM  irf 
Bjnimachus  on  the  Scripturea  (i^mii'if  ii'i  rki  -/(xfii),  one  might  be  lid  to  sappoK 
it  WIS  aoDie  writing  of  his,  in  which  be  oiponLded  this  ewip«l,  or  nthcr  the  EwHiWt 
gospel  Bccording  to  the  Hebrews,  which  resembled  it,  and  employed  it  to  prors  IM 
Ebioaitic  doctrines  ;  but  the  Greek  phrue,  inri'iTiriai  wfit  n,  connected  with  f^ 
Tvitir,  iBToura  much  rafher  the  supposition,  that  >  writing  is  here  me*nl  whicn  >!■ 
Ucked  the  Gospel  of  Klattbew  by  assuming  the  geDuIneneaa  of  the  Ebionitic  remo 
of  the  Gospel  accordiag  to  the  Uebrevrs. 

'  Pelladins  (in  tlie  luginning  of  the  Gfth  centarj)  rel*t«i,  in  his  faiatoiy  of  'i" 
monka  (XaBriajw),  c.  147,  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  mumscript,  OamiDg  froni  Orip«p 
tlie  words  written  in  iiis  own  hand,  giving  the  account  cited  in  the  text  True,  lli' 
Falladins  is  s  witness  liable  to  some  enspicion  on  account  of  his  crednlitj ;  bnl  in  ""^ 
oaae  we  have  no  reason  to  diebeliere  him,  especiallj  is  hie  testinunj  agrees  "it"  '°' 
nartativo  of  Euaebius,  1.  vi.  c.  17. 

'  The  Ileiapla  :  to  say  anything  more  concerning  this  work  and  kindred  ^••'^  " 
Origen,  would  be  foreign  from  our  pnrpose.  Sec  the  Inlrodoclions  to  the  Old  TeaH™™J- 
We  ahall  merely  cite  here  ihewordsofOrigenhimself  respecting  the  comparison  in"' 
tutedhy  him  between  the  Aleiandrian  veiaion  and  the  other  ancient  tran^aliapseftl" 
Old  Testament.  After  having  spoken  (Commentar.  in  Matt.  f.  SSi)  of  the diff^rencf 
in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  arisen  partly  from  the  negligenoe  v' 
partly  from  the  arbitrary  criticism  of  the  ttanacribcrs,  he  adds — "  As  regards  the  dinr- 
ences  between  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with  Qod's  help,  bund  a  mAM 
of  adjnstmg  them,  by  niing  the  other  transhttions  as  our  criterion.  Wherever  in  tw 
verMon  of  the  Seventy  anything  was  doubtful  on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  m'"''" 
scripts,  we  have  retained  that  which  coincided  with  the  other  translations ;  and  msnj 
passages  not  to  be  found  intlieBcbrew  text,  we  have  marked  with  an  oie^iat  (tbeenfiw 
sign  of  omission),  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  them.  Bnt  some  passages  we  have  nolw 
with  an  atlerisk,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  snch  passages,  which  are  not  {bane  " 
the  Seventy,  have  been  added  by  us  from  the  other  translations  coinciding  with  ll" 
Hebrew  text ;  and  in  order  that  whosvor  u  to  inclined,  mai/  reetive  Item  uU^ '^ 
(1  suppose  that  the  re-iding  ahoold  be  a- j  <  *  lij-Bi ) ;  but  whoever  takes  any  offea"  ** 
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After  the  aasaaaioation  of  Maximin,  and  undor  tho  roigu  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origen  was  enabled  to  return 
once  moro  to  CieBarea,  and  resume  there  hia  earlier  labours. 

Long  before,  while  he  resided  at  Alexandria,  the  Church  of 
Greece,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputatiou,  had  sent  for  him  to 
advise  with  them  on  some  ecclesiastical  matters :  he  nov  probably 
recmved  a  second  invitation  of  the  same  kind.  His  way  led  him 
through  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where  ho  spent  several  days  with 
his  old  friend  Amhrosius,  who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  cor- 
rect, had  meanwhile  become  deacon ;  whether  it  was  that  Uie 
latter  had  his  appointment  in  the  church  of  that  city,  or  whether 
he  liad  come  thitber  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Origen.  There  he 
received  a  letter  from  another  Mend,  Julius  Africanua,  one  of 
the  distinguished  learned  Christians  of  that  age.'     Origen,  in  a 

them,  ma/  rec^re  or  not  receive  (horn,  u  he  pleuea."  From  theie  loBt  wordi,  we  aee 
how  mncli  Orisea  had  to  ten  from  thoae  who  w«re  readj  at  once  to  acciise  any  one  that 
departed  ^m  the  tntditioD*)  and  caatom>i7  route,  of  fKlsirjintc  the  ucred  Scriptares. 
'  He  wu  tbcD  ■  very  aged  mao,  as  is  erident  from  the  bet,  that  he  conld  addresa 
Origen,  who  wai  now  6tty,  by  the  title,  "  mj  >oii."  Uii  uiaal  place  of  rciideneo  waa 
probably  the  ancient  and  ruined  cit;  of  EmmaDS  or  Nicopolia  in  Palestine  (so  called 
by  the  Romanj  aAer  the  Jewish  war,  and  not  to  be  confonnded  with  the  Emmani  of 
the  New  Tutamant,  being  more  distant,  namely  176  atadia  from  Jeraulem.)  The  in- 
balntwils  of  ihia  rained  place  chose  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  emperor  Heliogahalus, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  emperor  the  reiteration  of  their  eity,  a  nuauon 
in  which  he  waa  gnceeKifui.  Ilicronpn.  do  vir.  illtutr.  c.  63.  He  is  known  as  the 
first  inthor  of  a  Christian  History  of  the  world  (his  xt'"7t^'''  '"  ^'*  books,  Tid. 
Enseb.  I.  Ti.  c  31.)  This  work,  of  wbioh  our  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  nso 
made  of  it  by  other  writers,  and  from  fragmoDts,  nndoabtedly  had  its  origin  in  an  apo- 
logetic aim.  lie  is  known,  again,  on  accoani  of  his  letter  to  Arislidea,  on  the  method 
of  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  genealogies  of  Jeans  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
of  which  Ensebius,  Hist.  lib.  i.  e.  7,  has  preserved  to  ns  a  fragment.  There  is  another 
remarkabU  Iragment  of  the  same  letter  published  by  Bonth,  leliqnin  sacrtt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  llfi.  He  controTerls  hero  those  who  asserted,  thai  tiieee  different  genealogies  had 
been  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstratint;  in  this  way  the  truth,  that  Christ 
was  at  once  King  and  High  Priest,  being  descended  Irom  the  royal  and  priestly  families. 
And  in  ibis  connection  hsexpreaaMhimseirveryitrongly  against  the  theory  of  "pioDi 
fraud."  "  Ood  forbid,"  says  he,  "  that  the  opinion  should  ever  prevail  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  that  any  false  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory."  Ma  ii  Mftmln 
rn^T»  iJyti  i»  luMXfiiif  XjitTtH,  Iti  'f.itiii  rCy*ur*i  ii'c  aTiat  nal  ii^iXtymt  X(4ma. 
Eusebine  ascribes  to  him  a  work  which  eontuned  ■  sort  ot  literary  ommana,  after  the 
^hion  of  the  unscientiGe  Polghuloria  cf  thoae  limea,  entitled  the  ■  ifTn.  A  great 
deal,  however,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work,  does  not  accord  with  the 
views  and  princiides  which  shonld  belong  to  this  man,  according  to  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  him.  It  were  certainly  the  most  natural  hypothesis,  that  ho  wrote  this  work 
before  his  habits  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly  Chrietiau. 
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conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus,  had 
cited  the  story  of  Soaanna,  on  the  authority  of  the  AJexandmo 
version,  aa  a  part  of  genoine  Scripture,  belonging  to  the  book  of 
Daniel.  lu  this  letter,  equally  characterized  by  tlie  moderate, 
respectful  tone  of  literary  controyeray,  and  by  the  unbifwiacd  free- 
dom of  criticiBm,  Africanua  cxpresaed  his  surprise  at  what  be 
had  heard,  and  aaked  for  further  explanations.  Origen  replied 
in  a  full  and  elaborate  letter  from  Nicomedia.  Not  so  free  from 
prejudice  as  Africanua,  he  laboured  to  defend  the  authority  of  (lie 
Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  u 
well  worth  observing,  how  the  free  inquiring  mind  of  Origen,  oai 
of  a  misconceived  piety,  perhapa,  too,  rendered  timid  by  the  con- 
vulsions which,  in  spite  of  hia  own  will,  he  had  occasioned  in  the 
Church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition  pfe- 
eerved  pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  apecial  Providence.  "  B"' 
ought  not  that  Providence,"  says  he,'  "  whicb  in  the  sacred  wt' 
ings  has  given  the  meana  of  edification  to  all  the  churchu  ol 
Ghriat,  to  have  cared  for  thoae  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for 
whom  Christ  died— Christ,  the  Son  of  that  God  who  is  lore,  wd 
who  spared  not  hia  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  that  he 
might  with  him  freely  give  ua  all  thinga?  Besides,  consider  whether 
it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  '  Remove  not  the  ancieot 
landmark,  whicb  thy  fathers  have  set ;' "  (Prov,  xxii.  28.)  B^ 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  he  by  no  means  neglected  toe 
other  ancient  translations,  jet  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  diligent 
on  the  Alexandrian  version,  that  it  might  not  accm  as  if  he  wis''*' 
to  introduce  Into  the  Church  any  falaifying  innovation ;  and  that 
he  might  give  no  pretext  to  those  who  sought  occasion  for,  «" 
took  delight  in,  accusing  and  calumniating  the  men  who  *^_ 
universally  known,  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  Chare"' 
Origen's  journey  terminated  at  Athens,  where  he  resided  for  w 
time,  finished  his  commentary  on  EzekicI,  and  began  his  c 
ary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.' 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied  with  theological  labours. 
Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  whose  family  he  *« 

»  «.4. 

•  'Imi  ^  n  irnfiix't^mij  iiiciliifHt  rmii  iri  rit  •vfimir  \*%X<iri*il'  ««'  'Cf""* 
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on  teimB  of  correspondence,  he  vrote  the  work  against  Celsue, 
which  hae  already  been  mentioned,  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  Matthev,  and  other  treatises.  When  he  was  sixty  yeaj^  of  age, 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  his  diaconrses  to  he  taken 
down  by  short-hand  writers.  In  what  high  consideration  he  stood 
with  the  churches  of  these  conntries  is  evident  irom  the  fact,  that 
on  important  ecclesiastical  qncstions,  wba«  it  was  difficult  to 
come  at  a  decision,  the  opinion  of  Origen  was  consulted  by  synods 
of  bishops.  A  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryllus,  the  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  we  have  no- 
ticed on  a  former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  as  another 
instance  of  this  kind,  that  a  controrersy  had  been  excited  by  a 
party  among  the  Arabian  Christians,  who  assoted,  that  the  hu- 
man soul  died  with  the  body,  and  that  it  was  to  be  revived  only 
with  the  body  at  the  resurrection, — an  ancient  Jewish  notion. 
Perhaps,  too,  in  these  districts,  whose  situation  brought  them 
into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it  was  no  new  doctrine,  bnt  the 
one  which  had  prevailed  there  from  ancient  times ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  first  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Ongcn, — in 
whose  system  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul 
which  is  related  to  God,  held  an  important  place,-^that  this  lat- 
tw  doctrine  now  became  here  the  more  general  one,  and  the  small 
party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  appeared  to  be  hereti- 
cal;  if  the  ca«e  really  was,  that  the  prevailing  voice  had  expressed 
itself  thus  early  against  them.'  Hence  it  is  explained,  how  the 
convention  of  a  great  synod  came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  these  disputes.  As  they  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  Origen  was  sent  for;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  his 
influence  that  the  opponents  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality 
confessed  and  renounced  their  error. 

Origen  who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by  a 
great  part  of  tiie  Church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy  to 
the  evangelical  scheme  of  faith,  is  said  in  the  la«t  days  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  labour  taiA  conflict  in  behalf  of  that  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  have  refuted  by  his  conduct 

■  Eiuebioi  (1.  vi.  e.  37)  ma;  perhap«  judge  csonflamius  the  oontroreruea  of  thsM 
timea  too  much  occordiag  to  his  dwd  sabjeottTe  viewi  uid  tho  church  orthodoxy  of  hi* 
>gg,  whsn  he  reprswaU  the  deTendsrs  of  thi*  opinion  u  meo  generaUj  acknowledged 
to  be  teachon  of  error  and  pro[iagaton  of  a  new  doctrine. 
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the  accusations  of  bis  advorsu-ies,  and  Bhovn  how  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  for  the  faith, — how  he  belonged  to  that  numbor 
who  arc  willing  to  hate  eyen  their  own. life  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Becian  per- 
secution, was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who  were 
distinguiahed  among  the  Christians  for  their  station,  their  we^th, 
or  their  knowledge,  and  their  activity  in  promulgating  the  faitb,' 
it  was  natural  that  such  a  man  as  Origen  should  become  a  shining 
mark  for  fanatical  cruelty.  After  a  steadfast  confession,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  j  and  here  it  was  attempted,  in  confonnity 
with  the  plan  of  the  Decian  persecution,  to  OTercomc  the  infir- 
mity of  age  by  exquisite  and  gradually  increasing  tortures.  Bat 
the  faith  which  he  bore  at  heart,  sustained  the  weakness  of  old 
age,  and  gave  him  power  to  withstand  erery  trial.  Al\er  baring 
suffered  so  much,'  be  wrote  from  his  prison  a  letter  full  of  coq- 
Bolation,  of  encouragement  for  others.  The  circumstances  here- 
tofore mentioned,  which  contributed  first  to  moderate,  and  then 
to  bring  wholly  to  an  end,  this  persecution,  procured  finally  for 
Origen  also  freedom  and  repose.  Yet  the  sufferings  which  be  bad 
undergone  served  perhaps  to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  the  year.254,*  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis  Age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theol<^ical  culture  was  no  longo* 
connected  with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread  independently 
of  the  man,  through  bis  writings  and  bis  scholars,  not  without  cod- 
tinual  conflict  with  tlie  minds  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The 
friends  of  Cbiliaam,  of  the  gross  literal  method  of  scriptural  inters 
pretation,  and  of  the  anthropomorphic  and  antbropopathic  mode 
of  representing  dirine  things  connected  therewith,  and  the  zealots 
for  the  letter  of  the  Church  doctrinal  traditJon,  were  opponents 

'  The  peraoDX  insigaes. 

'  Bnwb.  1.  ti.  c.  39. 

s  Easeb.  I.  vii.c.  2.  AccordiagtoPhatliu,  cod.llS,  thereveret«adIB'«Teiitreport« 
conceraiog  the  manner  and  time  of  Origen 'g  death.  Pamphilua,  and  man;  othen  who 
had  been  personallj  acqusinled  with  Origen,  reported  that  he  died  be  a  martTT,  at  Otsm- 
re«,  under  the  Decian  peraeention.  Otliera  reported,  that  he  liTcd  till  the  lime*  of  Gallna 
snd  Volnsiuina,  and  then  died  at  Tjre,  and  was  there  buried;  Hhich  leooDut  wu  eon- 
Armed  alao  bj  the  letters  written  by  Otigen  nfler  the  p>;necntion,  concerning  the  genn- 
ineness  of  nhich,  hovrevar,  Pbotius  wai  not  fully  conTinced,  But  according  to  what 
EiuebiuB  says,  in  tlie  above- cited  passage  of  his  Church  History, —who  imdonbtedly  fol- 
lowod  thu  oecount  of  liis  friend  and  (caeber  Paniphilaa, — it  can  hardly  be  sapposcS  IhU 
PamphiluB  really  reported  any  !uch  thing.    I'erhap*  Photiiis  miamideratood  Pamphiliu, 
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to  the  school  of  Origen.  The  conflict  between  these  antagoniatJc 
directtona  of  mind  preeents  the  most  important  phenomena  con- 
nected witli  the  theological  development  at  the  close  of  thia 
period.  We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  the  Church 
which  was  the  original  seat  of  Origen's  actiyity,  namely,  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  and  of  Egypt. 

Origen  had  here  left  behind  him  disciples,  who  continued  to 
labour  on  in  hU  own  spirit,  although  with  leas  of  the  zeal  for 
speculation.  Demetrius  the  bishop  was,  as  it  appears  ttom  what 
has  been  said,  rather  the  personal  enemy  of  Origen,  than  the 
enemy  of  his  theological  direction  of  mind  ;  his  attack  upon  the 
latter  had  probably  been  only  a  pretext  Hence  be  permitted  the 
disciples  of  Origen  to  continue  thmr  labours  without  disturbance ; 
and  he  himself  died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  these  controversies, 
in  the  same  year  231. 

Heraclas,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen — who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  who,  aAer  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school — succeeded  Demetrius  in 
the  episcopal  ofiSce.  Heraclas  was  sncceeded — in  the  year  247 
— as  catechist,  and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by  Dionysius,  another 
worthy  disciple  of  Origen,  who  always  retained  his  love  and  respect 
for  him,  and  when  be  was  in  prison,  under  the  Decian  persecution, 
addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  consolation.  Dionyuus,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  had  come  to  the  faith  in  the  GFospel  in  the  way  of /ree 
exammalu>n,~—ha,v\ag  searched  impartially  through  all  the  sys- 
tems ;  and  hence  he  remained  tme  to  this  principle,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  a  teacher  of  the  Church.  He  read  and  examined 
without  prejudice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and  rejected 
their  systems  only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  refiite  them  by  arguments. 
A  presbyter  of  his  Church  warned  him  of  the  it\jury  which  might 
accrue  to  bis  sonl  by  the  distracting  occupation  of  perusing  ao 
many  godleas  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  assu- 
rance that  he  needed  not  to  be  disturbed  by  that  fear.  He 
believed  that  he  had  beard  a  voice  saying  to  him — "  Bead  what- 
ever falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  art  capable  of  judging  and 
proving  all  things ;  and  irom  the  first  this  has  been  to  thee  the 

whan  the  latter  mouit  limplj  oonfeiaioD  nnder  torture,  or  pcrhip*  wu  ipsikLig  irf  tha 
inilinct  eonstqaenett  of  llmte  lufferitgt  to  Origvn. 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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occasion  of  faith."  By  this  encouragement  Dionysius  was 
confirmed  in  hie  pnrpose ;  and  he  found  it  agreeable  to  tbst 
direction  of  the  Lord  (in  an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the  stronger 
ChriBtians — "  Be  ye  skilful  money-changere,"  -yhtxh  ioxi/uii  rgarw- 
^itai,  i.  e.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  fVom  the  counterfeit 
coin.' 

We  have,  on  several  occasions,  already  adduced  examples  of 
the  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the 
happy  effects  thence  resulting.  The  samo  Christian  moderation 
and  gentlenesB  appear  also  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  on  questions  relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline  and 
worship.'  The  letter  of  DionysiuB  to  his  subordinate  bishop 
concludes  tbos — "  These  qoestions  you  have  not  proposed  to  me  aa 
if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  bat  to  honom-  me,  and  to  be 
assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  yourself,  aa  indeed  I 
am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opinions,  not  as  a  teacher, 
bnt  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to  use  in  our  com- 
munications with  each  other.  But  it  is  now  yonr  business  to 
judge  of  what  I  have  said,  and  then  writo  mo  what  seems  to  you 
better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that  to  be  right  which  I 
have  advanced." ' 

The  next  that  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  in  the 
Alexandrian  Church  were  Fierins  and  Theognostos,  who  lived  in 
the  last  times  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments  of  thor 
writings  (preserrod  by  Photius),  we  recognise  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Origen. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  existed 
two  opposito  parties,  of  Origenists  and  anti-Origenists.  We 
meet  with  them  again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially  among  the 
Egyptian  monks,  under  the  names  of  Anthropomorpkites  aoA 
Origeniste.  Perhaps  this  opposition  among  the  Egyptian  monks 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

'  Dionyuus,  in  hia  te(t«r  to  the  Ronon  presbftet  PbUsmon,  Eooeb.  1.  vii.  c.  7. 

■  Which  letter  acquired  ths  BUthorily  of  canauiul  law  m  the  Greek  Chareh,  is 
being  an  IricTixii  ■■•«iii.  Tbe  fragments  of  it  which  ilill  remaio  weca  last  edited  hj 
Roath  in  hia  Reliqnin  Sacra,  vol.  ii. 

■  A  conaiderable  fngnienl  of  the  work  of  Uiil  Dionjsioa  on  Natora,  in  irhich  he 
defends  the  belief  in  a  PrOTidanca  against  the  atomiitio  aTStem  of  the  Epicnreani,  ha> 
been  preterrod  to  ns  bf  EoaelniiB,  in  the  xir.  Book  of  the  Pnapantio  •vaogelioa,  in- 
troduced by  RoDth,  L  e.  vol.  iv. 
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In  Uiese  times,  it  is  true,  there  were  as  yet  no  monks ;  but,  as 
curly  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  there  existed  in  Egypt 
aocieUee  of  sacetits,  who  lived  retired  in  the  country.'  Among 
these  Egyptian  a«cetics  appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
man  by  the  name  c^  Hiera^as,  who,  in  the  following  times,  waa 
placed  among  the  heretics  by  those  who  judged  bim  according  to 
the  standard  of  tiic  church  scheme  of  faith,  as  it  had  formed  it- 
s^f  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  who  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
aidered  as  a  heretic  during  his  lifetime.'  So  far  as  we  ore  able 
to  understand  his  spiritual  bent  and  his  doctrines  from  the  frag* 
mentary  accounts,  for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to 
Epiphanius,'  tb^e  was  much  in  his  peculiar  views  which  savoured 
of  the  school  of  Origen ;  and  the  fact  may  have  been,  tiiat  he 
came  &om  that  school :  yet  we  find  no  such  relationship  as  could 
be  explained  only  in  this  particular  way.  The  same  tendencies 
may  easily  have  sprung  up  in  Egypt  from  difierent  quarters. 

Hieracas  passed  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Lcontopoiis, 
in  Egypt,*  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  aficetics,  earned  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  tbe  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by  the  in- 
dustry of  his  own  bands ;  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly 
esteemed  and  much  employed  in  Egypt,  that  of  calligraphy, 
which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Coptic  language.  Ho  is  said  to  have  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
ninety,  and — which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from  his  simple 
habits — to  hare  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise  of  his 
powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  with  the  Coptic  lite- 
rature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however,  it  may  have  re- 
sulted that  he  introduced  many  fordgn  elements  from  both  these 
sources  into  Christianity.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
ia  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  composed  many 
church  hymns. 

He  was  given  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  which 

'  ifea  Alhanuiiu'  life  oT  AntonJiu.  Vi'e  eIisII  liuvi?  occaiiiun  to  ray  more  on  tlii« 
poiDt  in  the  foUowiiig  period. 

'  For  thU  reison,  u  ws  can  take  the  DotioD  of  hareaj  in  the  present  work  onlj  in  in 
hiatorical  seote,  no  hire  not  placed  BierKO,  u  ia  uauallj  done,  uaDDg  the  berelifs. 

>  Hseree.  67. 

*  Unleu  he  lived  ■[  tlie  head  it  a  comoiuuity  it  uscetics,  ■oncwhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourband  of  that  city. 
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waa  closely  connecrtod  witb  a  certain  theosophlc  tendency.  Like 
Origen,  be  explained  particularly  the  account  of  Paradise  as  an 
tdli^ory,  denying  that  there  had  erer  been  a  material  Paradise. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that,  like  Origen,  he  considered  the  Para- 
dise as  a  symbol  of  tliat  higher  spiritual  world,  from  which  the 
heavenly  spirit  fell  by  an  inclination  to  earthly  matter.  Bat  as 
there  was  no  general  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
understood  symbolically  and  what  literally,  in  that  narrative  of 
Genesis  ;  as,  moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled  in  the  system  of 
the  dominant  church  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  and  aa 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  advo- 
cates, particularly  in  the  Egyptian  Church, — he  could  not  on  ibis 
account  be  generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  tliat  theory  of  his  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
heavenly  spirit,  sunk  into  union  with  matter,  became  invested 
with  a  body,  we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieracas  should  con- 
temn this  earthly  materia]  body,  make  its  mortification  the  lead- 
ing aim  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  and  oppose  the  doc- 
trine that  the  soul,  once  set  free,  should  again  be  incarcerated  in 
this  prison  of  the  body  by  the  reenrrection.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  point,  however,  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  the  soul  would  be  veiled  in  a  higher  organ  of  ethe- 
real matter  (a  eZ/i^  ^mu/tMrm6».)  Even  this  opinion  he  might 
present  under  such  a  form  as  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according 
to  his  own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point  he  represented  the  abstemious 
unmarried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper  perfection  of 
the  Christian.  The  recommendation  of  the  unmarried  life  he 
made  to  constitute  the  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
great  moral  principle  of  the  Old,  and  that  of  the  ^ew  Testa^ 
ment.  Those  false  notions  respecting  the  essence  of  morality, 
respecting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  on  human  nature,  by 
which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  so  easily  fulfil  it,  and 
even  do  more  than  it  requires  (opera  snpererogationis),  discover 
themselves  in  Hieracas,  when  he  asks :  "  What  new  thing  has 
the  doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten  introduced  ?  Of  what  new 
benefit  has  he  been  the  author  to  humanity  1  Respecting  the 
fear  of  God,  respecting  envy,  covctousness,  and  the  like,  the  Old 
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Testament  has  already  treated.  What  now  thing  is  there  still 
remaining,  unless  it  he  the  introduction  of  Uie  unmarried  life  ?" 
This  question  shevs,  we  allow,  that  Hieracas  had  ao  right  appre- 
hension, either  of  the  demands  of  the  moral  law,  or,  what  is 
strictly  connected  therewith,  of  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  of  man- 
kind,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption.  From  the  views 
which  we  here  find  expressed  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  moral  law  on  the  same,  might  be  drawn  a  doctrine, 
teaching  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  with  no  good 
reason  the  doctrine  has,  therefore,  been  awribed  to  Hieracas,  that 
Christ  was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  and 
not  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  A  zealous  Uontanist  might  hare 
sud  nearly  the  same  as  Hieracas  has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces 
of  these  erroneous  ethical  and  anthropological  notions  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  in  the  same  period,  particularly  among  the 
Alexandrians. 

He  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  texts  wrested  out  of  tiieir  proper 
connection,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  Pant  had  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  respect 
to  human  infirmity,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case 
of  the  weak,  a  still  greater  evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins, 
Matth.  XXV.,  he  neglected  the  rule  requiring  that,  in  a  compari- 
son, we  should  not  give  weight  to  each  individual  circumstance, 
but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be  illustrated  ;  and,  from  the 
fact  that  none  but  virgina  are  here  mentioned,  drew  the  couclu- 
sion,  thai  none  but  unmarried  persons  could  have  any  portion  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  application  of  the  passage,  "  With- 
out holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14,  he  proceeded 
on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  Paul  permitted  marriage  to  the 
weak,  it  follows  from  this,  that  he  by  no  means  condemned 
unconditionally  married  Christians,  and  excluded  them  from  the 
number  of  the  faitbiVil.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  that  too 
hasty  conclusions  were  drawn  from  some  of  his  extravagant  asser- 
tions in  recommending  the  unmarried  life.  Or,  when  be  said  that 
none  but  those  living  in  celibacy  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  must  have  understood  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not 
the  state  of  blessedness  generally,  bnt  only  die  highest  degree  of 
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tliat  blesaedncsa  ;  a  dogmatic  ubg  of  language  peculiar  to  himseir, 
as  seems  probable  from  what  ve  are  about  to  remark. 

In  consequence  of  his  aacetic  bent,  Hieracas  vas  accostomed  to 
dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  tiie  position,  that  erery  man  most 
ears,  b;  hie  own  moral  conflict,  his  own  ascetic  efTorts,  a  portion 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  circiimstanco,  of  his  laying  a 
peculiar  stress  on  each  one's  own  moral  conflicts,  waa  also 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency, 
tnasnuch  now  as  Hieracas  assumed  the  position,  that  a  participa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  he  the  reward  of  a 
conflict,  and  that  he  who  has  not  fought  cannot  obtain  the  crown  ; 
he  inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the  yearn 
of  understanding,  do  not  ent«r  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  by  this  he  meant  to  pronounce  on 
them  an  nnconditional  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  only  that 
he  excluded  them  from  the  highest  grade  of  blessedness  whidt 
results  (Vom  communion  vrith  God,  from  the  glorification  of  human 
nature  by  its  union  with  the  Grodhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  this  it  was  impossible  to  attain,  except  by  one's  own 
moral  efibrts,  and  by  doing  more  than  the  law  demands.  He  as- 
sumed a  middle  condition  for  these  children — an  hypothesis  which 
Felagius  and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  adopted  with 
regard  to  nnbaptieed  children.  If  Hieracas  asserted  this  of  all 
children,  including  those  who  had  been  baptised,  it  follows,  that 
he  denied  the  connection  of  any  tupematural  infiuence  with 
infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  he  combated  infant 
baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of  more  recent 
origin,  at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with  the  essen- 
tial character  of  Christianity.  The  remarks  which  we  have  here 
made  tend  to  confirm  also  what  was  just  before  observed,  that 
Hieracas  by  no  means  honoured  Christ  merely  as  a  moral  Teacher. 
It  is  clearly  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  recognised  him  as 
one  who  had  glorified  human  nature,  and  acquired  for  it  that 
highest  grade  of  blessedness,  to  which  men  could  not  have  lUituned 
by  their  own  powers. 

From  the  position  assumed  by  the  later  church  orthodoxy,  the 
charge  was  brought  against  Hieracas  of  ^itcrtaining  certajn  errors 
in  r^ard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed the  following  comparison — "  The  Son  of  God  emanates  from 
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tbe  Father,  as  one  lamp  is  kindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torch 
ia  divided  into  two." '  CompariBons  of  this  sort,  drawn  from  son- 
sihlo  objects,  were  at  variance,  we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  ten- 
dency of  Origen;  but  the  older  church-teachers,  such  as  Juatin 
and  Tatisn,  bad  certainly  been  -partial  to  them.  He  affirmed 
again,  that  under  the  type  of  Mekhisedec  ia  represented  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  latter  ia  designated,  Rom.  Tiii.  2(i,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  repi-esonts  the  image 
of  the  Son,  being  subordinate  indeed  to  the  Son,  but  bearing 
the  nearest  resemblance  of  him  to  all  beings  ; — a  notion  altt^- 
ther  conformed  to  Origeo'a  theory  of  aubordt nation,  which  long 
continued  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  Eastern  Church.* 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  waa  extended,  by  means 
of  hia  friends  and  disciples,  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to  Pontus,  as 
the  three  great  church-teachers  of  Cappadocia  iu  the  fourth  cen- 
tury still  testify.  Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  particularly  his 
great  disciple  Gregory,  to  whom  the  admiration  of  the  CliiiHtians 
gave  the  surname  of  Wonder-worker  (eauiuarou^/jf.)  His  ori- 
ginal same  was  Theodorus.  He  was  descended  from  a  nobte  and 
wealthy  family  of  Keocmsarca  in  Pontus.  His  father,  a  devoted 
Pagan,  educated  him  in  Heathenism.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
however,  he  lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  waa  gained  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  affording  another  illuatration  of  the  fact,  that  it  was 
often  through  children  and  women  the  Gospel  first  found  its  way 
into  families,  Uo  was  acquainted  with  Christianity,  however,  as 
yet  only  tltrougb  the  oral  teaching  of  others,  being  himself  still 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures.  The  religious  interest  was  with  him 
as  yet  but  a  aubordinate  one,  the  strife  after  a  splendid  career  in 
tho  world  seeming  to  him  vastly  more  important.  His  mother 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to   have  him  taught  everything 

'  '<!(  i.ix'"  ■''  ^-'K"*!  ^  *"  ^ifniiii  ■'(  Iv*.  Arias  ad  Alezuidr.  apud  Epiphu). 
bsTQL  69, 1  7.     AthMM.  T.  i.  P.  ii.  68. 

*  He  Bppeilii  also  (0  ■  jHusage  in  in  apociTpluiI  writing  of  aome  imporUace  on  as- 
oonnl  of  iu  bearing  on  Uie  hialorj  of  the  oldut  doctrinoa,  —  (he  intiuTiiin  'Hn'ov,  i.  e. 
Ihe  aecoont  of  Iiaiab'i  aiceuiion  to  ibe  WTeral  regions  of  heaven,  and  of  what  he  there 
saw.  After  tlia  angvl  attentlantof  Isaiah  has  shewn  him  the  Son  of  God,  litting  at  th« 
i-iglit  hand  ol  God,  i  iyi^mrii,  laaiah  asks  :  Ku  n'l  Irrii  >  ikXu,   i  ifiitt  'irf,  if 

1>  re";  r{'tnTmi.  Kai  Si,  fun,  I^uii  rf  iynriirf.  Thia  puMge  is  foand  in  the 
writing  DOW  pobliahed  entire,  after  the  old  Ethiopia  translation,  bj  R.  Lswreuoo, 
Oxani«,  1819  ;  p.  68,  69,  *.  32  ~3f. 
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vhicb,  under  the  existing  circnmBtances,  could  cootribnte  to  the 
fiticcesBfU  prosecutjon  of  hia  aims.  He  receired,  therefore,  a 
good  rhetorical  edncation,  in  order  to  pla^e  him  on  the  step  of 
preferment  as  a  rhetorician  or  an  advocate ;  and  he  learnt,  more- 
over, the  language  of  the  established  government  and  laws, — the 
Latin.  His  teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to  him 
how  very  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  end  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  this,  and 
had  already  laid  his  plans  to  visit  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  his  knowledge  of  the  Boman  jniisprudence.  But 
Providence  had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instrument  for  higher  ends  ; 
and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  wilting  it,  as  he  observes  himself,  id 
describing  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  was  to  be 
formed  for  those  higher  purposes. 

His  sister's  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Priefect  of 
Palestine,  had  been  called  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Cssarea. 
He  had  left  his  wife  behind  at  Neoctesarea ;  and  now  she  was 
sent  for  to  follow  him.  His  brother-in-law,  the  young  Theodoras, 
was  requested  to  attend  her  on  the  journey ;  and  it  was  intimated, 
that  he  could  thus  most  easily  prosecute  bis  plan  of  studying  the 
Boman  jurisprudence  at  the  celebrated  school  of  B«man  law,  not 
far  distant  from  Ciesarea,  at  Berytus,  in  Ph<enicia.  Theodoroa 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  this  journey  had  a  different  result 
fVom  what  he  had  anticipated.  At  Csesareahe  became  acquainted 
with  Origen ;  the  latter  soon  observed  the  talents  of  the  young 
man,  and  sought  to  direct  them  to  a  higher  end  than  that  which 
he  then  contemplated.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this 
great  teacher,  he  forgot  Borne,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law. 
To  awaken  in  him  the  activity  of  his  own  mind,  a  free,  unpr^u- 
diced  spirit  of  inquiry  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  Id 
his  farewell  discourse,  the  principal  endeavour  of  Origen.  After 
having  made  him  search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  shewed  him  what  revelation  fur- 
nishes of  a  higher  order  ;  he  led  him  to  the  study  of  tho  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him  their  moaning.  Theodore  says 
of  (h'igen'B  exposition  of  scripture — "  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  he 
waa  able  so  to  discourse  only  by  communion  with  the  divine 
Spirit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  understand  prophets  requires  the 
same  power.   And  no  man  can  understand  the  prophets,  on  whom 
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the  Spirit  himself,  from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  act  b&< 
stowed  tlie  power  of  underetanding  his  own  language.  This  man 
had  received  from  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  to  be  to  men.  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  words  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word  aa 
God  speaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  men  can  nnder- 
stand  it." ' 

After  he  had  spent  eight  years  with  Origen  at  Cxsarea,  where 
probably  he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the  name  Grego- 
riue,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  With  deep  sorrow  he  took 
leave  of  the  teacher  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  affectionately 
bound.  He  compared  the  tie  that  united  them  with  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to 
the  providence  which,  without  his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had 
conducted  him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testified  his  thanks  in  the 
parting  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  providential  events  of 
his  own  life,  and  Origcn's  method  of  instruction  and  training.* 

In  tearing  himself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloved 
teacher,  and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long  been  his 
exclusive  occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowful  heart  in  employ- 
ment of  an  entirely  difibrent  kind,  which  he  must  devote  himself 
to  in  his  native  city,  ho  exclaims,  "  But  why  grieve  at  this  ?  We 
have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for  all,  even  for  those  Hiat  are  half  dead 
and  fallen  among  Uiieves — one  who  cares  for  all,  is  the  Physician 
of  all,  the  watchful  Keeper  of  all  men.  We  have  aleo  within  us 
that  seed  which  we  have  been  made  conscious  by  thy  means 
(Origen),  that  we  bear  within  t« ;  and  the  seed  which  we  have 
received  from  thee,  those  glorious  doctrines.  Having  these  seeds, 
we  part,  wit^  tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet  tak- 
ing these  seeds  with  us.  Perhaps  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  accom- 
pany us  and  deliver  us  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  retnm  to  thee,  and 
from  the  seed  bring  with  na  idso  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ;  and 

'  PinegTitc.  ID  Orig.  c.  15. 

'  This  diicoDrse  we  bava  folloved,  u  the  Bonrce  chiefly  to  be  railed  on  for  Ihe  his- 
lory  of  Ihe  ax\j  life  ftiid  edaration  of  Gregory.  The  narratives  of  Gregory  of  NjB«», 
in  hii  biography  of  thU  Gregory,  openly  conlradict  the  auloliograpby  of  the  Utter  \ 
uid  ai  Gregory  of  Nyin  set  onl  with  rhetorical  flotiruhee  vbat  he  bid  tahen  froni  in- 
credible or  inaccDrate  itories,  it  were  ■  fmilTeaa  laboar  to  andertske  to  reconcile  tbe 
two  oonlradictory  aceoDDti  with  eacb  other.  The  panegyric  of  Gregory  maybe  fonnd 
in  the  (bortb  vol  of  the  edition  of  Origen'a  worki  by  de  la  Rne,  and  in  tbe  tbird  toL 
of  Ihe  Kbtioibeca  Palnim  of  Galland. 
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if  none  are  ripe  (for  bov  could  that  be?)  yet  may  they  be  aucfa 
as  can  tlirivo  amidst  tbe  tbomB  of  civil  employments."  And  then, 
addressing  himself  directly  to  Origen,  he  proceeds,  "But  do  thou, 
beloved  bead,  stand  up  and  dismiss  us  with  tby  prayer.  As  tlion 
bast  guided  ns '  all  the  long  time  we  have  been  witb  thee,  by  thy 
holy  doctrines,  to  BalT;ition ;  bo  now,  when  wo  are  to  leave  thee, 
guide  us  to  salvation  by  thy  prayers.  Give  us  over  and  commend 
us,  or  rather  give  us  back,  to  that  Qod  who  conducted  us  to  thee. 
Thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  bitberto  done  for  us ;  but  do  thoa 
implore  him  also,  that  he  would  guide  us  in  the  tutnre,  that  ho 
would  inspire  our  minds  witb  bis  precepts,  that  he  would  imbue  as 
with  the  fear  of  God,  and  make  this  our  most  wholesome  disci- 
pline. For  we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away,  to  obey  him  with  the 
freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him,  so  long  as  we  were  with 
thee.  Pray  him,  that,  to  console  us  in  our  separation  from  thee, 
be  would  send  with'  us  a  good  angel  to  lead  us.  But  pray  to  him 
also,  that  he  would  once  more  bring  us  back  to  thee ;  for  the  as- 
surance only  of  this  would  be  our  greatest  consolation." 

After  this  removal,  Origen  still  retained  him  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance. We  have  preserved  to  us  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
him,  full  of  paternal  love.*  In  this  be  assures  him,  that  his  dis- 
tinguished talents  Ctted  bim  for  the  station  either  of  an  able 
teacher  of  the  Boman  law,  or  of  an  eminent  instructor  of  one  of 
the  famous  philosophical  schools ;  but  it  was  his  wish,  that  Gre- 
gory would  make  Christianity  his  single  aim,  and  employ  his 
talents  only  as  a  means  to  this  one  great  object.  Following  out 
his  own  principles,  above  exhibited,  respecting  tbe  relation  of  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Christianity,  be  goes 
on  to  advise  him  to  make  himself  master  of  everything  in  the 
general  circle  of  tbe  sciences  and  in  philosophy,  which  be  could 
apply  to  any  use  in  bdialf  of  Christianity.  By  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful allegoric  expositions  of  tlio  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  endeavours  to  set  clearly  before  him  the  duty  of  making  every- 
thing subservient  to  the  divine  calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every 
other  interest  by  referring  it  to  this  ;  instead  of  forgetting,  aa 

'  Ha  Bpaaki  hero  in  the  plural,  probablj  beeaoM  he  hu  in  mind  aba  hii  brother 
Alhenodonu,  who  bad  com«  in  oompin/  with  him  to  Origen,  uid  tfterwanli  became 
iHithop  of*  charch  in  Poatiu.     Vid.  Eiueb.  I.  iv.  c  30. 

•  Philodl.  c.  13. 
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Vft3  frequently  done,  (he  divine  calling  itself  in  the  crowd  of 
foreign  matters,  or  profaning  it  by  letting  it  become  mixed  up 
and  confounded  with  thetn.  He  then  addrcBses  him  as  follows  : 
"  Study  then,  my  eon,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  Scripture : 
but  let  it  bo  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  Tery  ear- 
nest study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  may  not  express  anything,  or 
judge  anything,  too  rashly  reepecting  their  sacred  contents.  And 
if  thou  studiest  the  holy  Scriptures  with  a  belicTiug  temper  of 
mind,  well  pleasing  to  God,'  then  whereyer  anything  in  them 
seems  shut  up  from  thee,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  thee 
by  the  porter,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  John  x.  3,  To  him  the 
porter  openetk.  Search,  with  unwavering  faith  in  (rod,  after  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  word,  which  is  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  Let  it  not  suffice  thee,  however,  merely  to  knock  and 
to  seek  ;  for  prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  divine- things;  in  exhorting  us  to  which,  the  Savionr 
has  said  not  only  :  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  bat  also  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  yon." 
Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his  native 
city,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but  seven- 
teen Christians.  Through  his  instrumentality,  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  were  converted,  and  Christianity  became  widely  dif- 
fused in  Pontus.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  wo  have  no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  labours  of  this  remarkable  man,  more  accurate  and 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary  account  of  bis  life,  sot 
forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  ornament,  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  in  following  ont  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alexandrian  school  which  permitted  and  inculcated 
the  practice  of  descending  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude  and 
held  to  a  progressive  course  of  religions  education,  he  was  in  tlie 
habit  of  yielding  too  much,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  heathen  converts ;  perhaps  he  conceived  that,  if  they  were 
but  once  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
Gospel,  and  the  continued  labours  of  their  teacher,  would  gra- 

'  The  Greet  word  rfixii^ii  hsrdly  »3mila  of  being  well  rendered  in  the  present 
cue.  Neither  "prejadiee"  nor  "prejudgment"  wooJd  antwer  hero.  "  I're«iippo»i- 
lion"  wonid  come  nearer  ta  the  Mnie.  Oiigfla  means  to  laj,  that  tlie  reader  of  the 
Bcripcnree  should  heJuUy  p&rMuaded  beforehand,  that  the  aacred  word  is  pcrraded 
throDghont  with  *  divine  ipirit,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  emburuud  at  particnlar 
ptsugea,  where  the  dirine  meaning  does  not  immediately  appear. 
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dually  conduct  them  onward  to  a  more  enlightened  Christianity. 
Having  observed  that  many  of  the  common  people  remained 
bound  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  by  their  love  for  the  ancient 
sports  connected  with  Paganism,  be  determined  to  provide  the 
now  converts  with  a  substitute  for  these.  Ailer  the  Decian  per- 
secution, under  which  numbers  in  this  country  had  died  as  mar- 
tyrs, he  instituted  a  general  festival  in  honour  of  tbe  martyrs, 
and  permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  baaqaets 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funerals  (Paren- 
talia)  and  other  heathen  festivals.  He  imagined  that,  in  ibis 
way,  one  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  woold 
fall  away,  and,  if  they  once  became  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  of  their  own  a«cord,  alW  their 
minds  had  become  enlightened  and  spiritualized  by  Christianity, 
hid  farewell  to  those  sensual  pleasures.'  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
consider  what  intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  notions  and 
customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommodation, — an  issue 
which  was  afterwards  realized, — nor  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
Christianity  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  life,  when,  fh>m  the 
very  first,  it  had  become  adulterated  by  such  an  alloy.' 

We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  JPara- 
pkrase  of  Ecclesiastes.  A  confession  of  faith  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special  reve- 
lation, was  appealed  to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition  to  the 
Arians.  In  attestation  of  its  authenticity,  it  was  said  that  it 
remained  in  liis  own  handwriting,  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Neo- 
ccesarca.  But  although  the  first  part  of  this  confession,  in  which 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen  are  distinctly  to  be  recognised, 
might  prove  genuine  ;  yet  the  second  part  is  manifestly  a  tat«r 
addition,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  distinctions  wholly  unknown  to 
the  school  of  Origen,  and  which  arose  first  out  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century. 

'  VitaGregor.  c.!7. 

'  The  caDonical  letter  whiuli  we  have  from  thia  OrBgor^,  shew*  perhRps  thit,  in  tha 
conveTsion  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  ttiere  may  hare  been  a  great  deal  which  vaa 
barely  oulwanl  and  in  appearance  ;  for  it  relatea  to  a  clam  of  perxina  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  confueion  Dccasioaed  by  tha  devaatation  committed  by  the  Qotha  in  tha 
conntry  around  Poatua,  to  make  the  poblie  miafortunes  a  aoorce  of  profit  to  them- 
■elrea,  and  even  to  rob  their  own  canntrymen.  This  letter  furnishea,  at  the  Hme  tima, 
evidence  of  Gregory 'a  wakeful  zaal  for  the  morals  of  hia  pe»)ile. 
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Among  the  Tiolent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen,  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  another  place,  Methodius, — first,  bishop  of 
Olympns  in  L^cia ;  afterwards,  of  Tyre, — a  martyr  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have  always  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  school.  Ensebius  of  Cesarea,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Apology  of  Tamphilus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  affirms 
that  Methodins  contradicted  his  own  earlier  remarks,  which  had 
been  in  praise  of  Origen.'  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,'  tbat  Methodius  had  first  declared 
bimself  against  Origen,  and  aflerwards,  in  his  dialogue  called 
litwv,  retracted  his  censures,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
man.  There  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these 
two  accounts.  Ensebius  and  Socrates  derived  their  impressions 
from  what  Methodius  himself  had  declared  in  his  own  writings. 
But  it  seems  not  improbable,  tbat  those  two  authors  determined 
the  chronological  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical 
data,  but  each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures ;  and  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  ancienta  were  very  far  from  being  accu- 
rate. Methodius,  in  his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  presently 
notice,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  a  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the 
chnrch  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  betrays  a  leaning 
to  Theosophy,  a  fondness  for  tiie  allegorical  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion ;  it  contains  much,  therefore,  indicating  the  same  general 
direction  of  mind  as  we  find  in  Origen ;  indeed,  expressions  occur 
which  at  least  favour  Ibe  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence.' 
But  it  also  contains  much  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Origen ; — for  instance,  a  decided  leaning  to  Cbiliaam.* 
It  may  safely  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Methodius,  who  was 
no  systematic  thinker,  was  In  the  first  place  drawn  by  many  of 
the  views  and  writings  of  Origen,  which  flattered  his  favourite 
opinions  and  pleased  his  taste  ;  which  only  prepared  him,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by  that  iu  the  system  of 
Origen  which  went  counter  to  tus  own  intellectual  bent  and  his 
own  dogmatic  principles. 

The  most  important  and  authentic  of  the  writings  which  remain 

>  Apad  Hieronjm.  lib.  i.  kdv.  Bnln.  HisroDTiD.  oi^.  (d.  Murtuiu}-,  T.  ir.  fol.  359 : 
Qaomodo  auiu  cat  Metliodini  Dane  contra  Origsncm  acribere,  qui  hnc  et  hao  d« 
Ori(«nia  loqnatu  cat  dogmatibu  7 

»  Lib.  IT.  0.  13,  ■  Orat  ii.  Theophil.  S  5.  *  Oral,  ii.  §  5. 
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of  tltis  Methodius  is  his  Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virpitie,  in  elerea 
conrersations,  contaioiDg  a  eulogy,  <rfteDtimeB  exaggerated,  <^  the 
unmarried  life. 

The  treatise  which  vc  have  under  the  name  of  Uethodius,  oa 
free-will  (Vi^/  avn^tuiiku),  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  Christie 
church-teacher  Mazimus,  who  lived  nnd^  the  reign  of  Septimus 
Severua,'  than  to  Methodius.'  It  is  an  attach  on  the  Onoatic 
Dualism. 

One  who  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that  accused  him 
of  b^ng  a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Famphilus  of  Casarea,  io 
Palestine,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  canse  of  piety 
and  science.  He  founded  at  Caeearea  an  ecclesiastical  library, 
which  contributed  in  no  small  d^rce  to  the  furtherance  of  scien- 
tific studies  even  in  the  fourth  century.  Erei^  friend  of  science, 
and  in  particular  every  one  who  was  disposed  to  engage  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in  him  all  possible  encourage- 
ment and  support.  He  exerted  himself  to  multiply,*  to  dis- 
seminate, and  to  correct  the  copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these 
copies  he  distributed  as  presents ;  sometimes  to  women,  whom  he 
saw  much  occupied  in  reading  the  Scriptures.*  He  founded  a 
theological  eciiool,^  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  wax 
made  a  special  object  of  attention,'  From  this  school  probably 
proceeded  the  learned  Euaebius,  who  owed  ev^jtlung  to  Pam- 
pliiluB,  and  looked  up  to  bim  as  hi^  paternal  friend.  Pamphilns 
communicated  to  his  scholars  his  own  rercrence  for  Origen,  as  the 
]>romoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself  to  counteract 
the  narrow  spirit  that  proceeded  from  those  who  accused  Origes 
of  being  a  heretic.     As  the  ignorant  zeal  of  these  people,  Pam- 


*  Easeb.  lib.  t.  i;.  27.  Hieranjin.  de  nr.  illnstr.  c  47.  This  Mutimiu  ran  birdlf 
be  identical  with  the  bisbop  of  Jeruialem,  of  the  ume  name.     Enceb.  I.  t.  c.  12. 

'  See,  on  this  point,  mj  geoedc  develapmeut  of  ibe  Oooatio  sysum,  p.  20C. 

*  Vid.  MoDtfancoD  ctUlog.  MSS.  biblioth.  CoiatinUn.  f.  261. 

*  Eueebiue  uji  of  him,  in  the  accoDDt  of  hi*  life,  Hieronjm.  adv.  Kufiu.  lib.  i.  £. 
358,  359,  vol.  IT.:  Qnii  Bludiaeorain  ■mioua  nan  fuit  Puophili?  &  qnos  videbat  ad 
victam  nece«wriii  indigere,  prnbebat  Urge,  qua  poterat.  Soriptun*  qnoqiia  aanctaa 
noD  ad  legenduni  ttnlnm,  eed  el  ad  habendum  tribuebat  promptiuime.  Nee  ■alum 
Tiria,  aed  et  feminii,  qmu  ridiaaet  lectiani  dedllaa.  Undo  et  mnltos  codices  pncparabat, 
Dt,  qnam  Decessitas  papoccisaet,  valentibus  largirelur. 

°  Euseb.  lib.  rii.  c  32 ;  rioir^^nT,  i..T(.{if. 

*  Euscb.  do  marlj-nb.  Palfostiuip,  c.  4. 
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philiis  saye,  went  to  sadi  an  extreme,  that  oa  every  one  who  did 
but  occupy  himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  they  forthwith 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation, — Famphilns,  while  in  prison 
nndor  the  Diocletian  persecution,  in  the  year  309,'  wrote  a  work 
in  Origen's  defence,  conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusebins;*  which 
defence  was  addressed  to  the  oonfeesors  who  had  been  condemned 
to  the  mines.  AfE«r  the  martyrdom  of  Pamphilus,  Eusebius 
added  to  the  fire  books  of  the  unfinished  work  a  supplementary 
sixth  book.  The  first  book  of  this  Apology  we  still  possess,  in 
the  arlntrary  version  of  Kufinus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek.' 

The  example  of  this  Pamphilus  shews  us  how  the  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  united  together  so  many 
different  pursuits,  gave  birth  not  only  to  Uie  spirit  of  dogmatic 
speculation,  but  also  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
careful  inrestigation  of  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  however  much 
this  may  seem  irreconcilable  with  bis  allegorizing  licentiousness. 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the  Egj'p- 
tian  bishop  Hesychius,  who  prepared  a  new  emended  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  which  became  Uie  current 
one  in  Egypt.*  He  likewise  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution,  in  the  year  310  or3tl.'  Finally,  it  was  also 
owing  in  part  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Ongen,  that  a  new  and 
peculiar  school  of  theology  sprung  up  at  Antioch,  which  first 

'  One  illiutralioD  of  tha  imflaedee  which  Punphilm  had  orer  thoee  who  lived  dot 
him,  is  fumiglied  bf  his  ilaTS  PorphjriaB,  *  jouDg  man  of  cighteeo  ;eara,  wham  he  hid 
educated  wilh  a  father'a  Iots,  and  in  promD^Dg  whou  religion*  and  inletlcctnal  cnltore 
he  had  ipued  no  paios.  To  this  ^oniig  man  be  had  imparted  a  Rowing  lore  for  the 
Bedeemer.  When  PorphTTV  heard  the  sentence  o(  death  pranonnoed  on  his  helored 
master,  he  reqneated  that  he  might  be  aUowed  the  privilege,  after  the  eieention  of  the 
aentenEfl,  ofpajing  him  the  last  tribnte  of  aflectioD,  by  eommilting  hisbodjlo  thegriTp. 
This  reqaeat  at  once  excited  the  angsr  of  the  fanatical  pmfect.  And,  aa  he  atea^iaall}- 
eonfeaied  that  he  was  a  Chriitiu,  ami  refused  to  offer,  ha  was  subjected  to  the  moBt 
Crael  torture,  and  finallj,  after  haviDg  been  dreadfully  lacerated,  was  condacted  to  the 
stake.  All  this  be  bore  with  the  utmost  conatanc^ ;  onlj  exclaiming  oDce,  when  the 
Gre  reached  him,- — "  Jesus,  tiun  of  Clod,  help  me."  Kneeb,  de  martfrib.  PahesLc.  11,  f. 
388. 

*  The  charge  of  the  pasaionate  Jerome,  that  BnGniu  had  falsely  ascribed  such  a  work 
to  Pamphilus,  deaervea  do  credit. 

*  The  leas  of  the  life  of  Pamphilna,  bj  Eusebius,  is  much  to  be  re^ttcd. 

*  Hieronym.  adv.  Rufin.  lib.  ii.  f.  425. 

>  Enseb.  hist,  eccle*.  lib.  viii.  c  13.  f.  308. 
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arrifed  at  its  full  deTelopment  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  ceDtury, 
wheuce  the  science  of  hermeneutics  and  ezegeeiB  rec^red  a 
healthy  direction  betveen  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and 
arbitrary  allegorical  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Learned 
presbyters,  attached  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  vho  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  study  of  biblical  interpretation,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  progenitors  of  this  school ;  particularly  Dorotheas 
and  Lucian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr,  in  the  b^;iD- 
ning  of  the  year  312,  under  the  Diocletian  persecution.' 

Thus  the  historical  derelopment  of  doctrine  in  tiiis  period  ter* 
minates  with  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which,  in  order 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  by  partial 
human  views,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  that 
which  is  destined  to  overcome  and  reconcile  all  human  antagon- 
isms, should  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  each  other.  And  as  this 
process  of  development  and  purification  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  the  conclusion  of  this  first  great  etadiom 
contains  in  it  the  foretoken  and  presage  of  all  the  succeeding 
periods,  which,  by  struggles  and  victories  ever  renewed,  ape  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great  stru^Ie  and  the  final  victory 
which  is  to  make  an  end  of  all  strife. 

'  Lnciui  prepared  >  Dew  revision  of  tha  correcUd  tex.tofthe  AlsxindrUn  Tetsion,  tad 
probably  alio  of  the  New.TeaUment.  Tbe  codicm  written  after  tbis  revisioD  were  sailed 
XiBvMtun.  Hietonjrm.  de  yir.  illiutr.  c.  77,  adv.  RnGn.  lib.  ii.  (.  435,  vol.  W.  Wlut  wa 
are  to  belinre  concemlug  the  earlier  relation  in  which  Lnciaii  etood  to  Paal  of  Samoeata, 
ia  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined,  with  anj  certain^,  from  the  acoonnt  whii^ 
has  been  left  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  unca  that  aeconnt  is  liable  to  the  aoa- 
pidon  of  being  colomed  by  ■  polemical  intereat    Theodoret  hiat.  ecclea.  lib.  L  «.  4. 
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S(raboonsap«ratitlon,L9.   CnTingafter 
aalmplarmodaof  worahip,  12. 


BnblntrodDets,  I.  370. 

SDudaJ.     See  Sabbath. 

JuiiiVoam.    See  Sablntrodnets. 

Sjnbolam,  1.  4ia 

Sfmmacbuai  IL  506. 

Simpbarian  of  Antnn,  tha  Martyr,  I.  ISS. 

STUOda.    See  PronnoUl  SjDoda. 


TacitBB,  i.  U9. 

Tatlan  the  QnoaUe,  il.  164-167.    Apolo- 
^Bt.4SS-«60. 

Terebinth,  11.  284. 

Tartnlllan.     Relation  of  Pagans  to  Chria- 
tianity,  L  98,     ConTeraion  bj  maana  of 
aitraordinarrpsjehologleal  phenomena, 
lOa  Mutnal  loTe  of  the  Chriatlana.  lOt. 
Tholr  conrage,  100.    Diffusion  of  Chris-      > 
tianltj,  lOS,     CnWeraal  intelllglbleneaB      ( 
of  Chriatlaiilti,  106.  Dlffaalon  of  Ohris-       [ 
tianlti  In  Africa,  114.     On  the  partld- 
patlon  of  the  ChrlBtiana  In  heathen  fea-      * 


jiaglatrBlefl,    166.       To   Seapola,    i 
The  testlmon;  of  the  aDuI,  242.     PrM- 
bj««rB  and  blshopa,  262.     Bommni  aa- 


Amwant  i 
292.  ^100 


"un?Tei         .  .       ^ 

Prelcetora,    274.      Sjnoda,  281. 
elaims  of  the  Roman  biahopi, 

, ommanlemion,  SSa    Penanee, 

,  300.    Delay  of  baptism,  344,     De- 

fidendn  of  the  Chnrcb,  346.  Mixed 
marriagea,  348,  386.  Payment  of  their 
tribute  by  the  Chriatlans,  353.  Fabrlca- 
tlona  of  Idols,  3fie.  <3  ladlatorial  showa, 
aea  spectacles.  362.  Plessarea  of  tha 
ChriitianB,363.  ChrlsUsa  fivedom  and 
equality,  857.  CWl  offleas.  358.  Ne. 
cesslty  of  PagsniBin  to  the  emperors, 
372.  Military  profession,  372.  Life  of 
ChrisUans  la  the  world.  373.  Asoadas, 
376.  Hypoortlleiil  asoetlclBm,  378. 
Christian  marriage,  383.  Female  dr™, 
384.  ConBecrallon  of  marriage.  387. 
Prayer.  387-390.  WorsMp  notconfined 
toplaee.SSS.  SymboUof theChriitians, 
m.  Jewish  and  Christian  feitiiala.  401. 
Law  of  the  Ssbbatb.  403.  FastiDg  on 
the  Sabbath,  404.  ControTersj  oo  tha 
Sabbath,  404.  Infant  bapUsm,  428. 
Baptism  and  confirmation,  432.  Bap- 
tism of  heretics.  434.  Agapie.  4lB. 
Cateohnmens  and  belieTara  among  tha 
heretica,  447.  The  fourth  petition,  453. 
Sacramental  bread,  463.  Ebion.  ii.  13. 
Pto!em«na,  138.  Marclon,  170-188. 
Marclon'B  dlsolplei,  139.  Baptism  by 
■DbstltatloD,  194.  Tertulllan  as  aMoD- 
taolst,  236.  PropheUc  ecsiacy.  239-  Pro- 
grsaaiTe  deTelopmeot  of  the  Chnreh, 
845.  Hontanistio  re  relation  a,  S47. 
Against  the  ontward  church,  248.    Tor- 
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glTflDou  of  aiD  ud  unctlflutlon,  • 

ArrogsDM    of     tbe    cootMBOn,    ', 

Aic&lnit  tbe  enemleiDfMoiiUnlam.SSS. 


Diili 


,    SOT.       RflTs 


Crattion,  516.  Monarebltni, 
3^.  Pru«u,337.  TrinitT,  3GT.  Ad- 
IliropoloET,  aa(^38J.  llumuiitT  of 
Cbrbt.  403.  BkptUm,  423.  Lorii'i  mp- 
per,  426.  Idtermedi&U  itHuHae,  Ht. 
Life  and  mitlngs  of  TertollUD,  ifiATT. 

TertnlUuiaU.  il.  477. 

Theodont.  T&Uui'l  lixyyitjrr  lii  nr- 
ruK,  U.  167.  Uennogeno,  316.  Noe- 
tiii,338. 

Thsodaros.    See  Gregorj  Tlwamatiirgiu. 

TbeodotDg.  the  MonuchUn,  U.  333. 

Theo^OBtai,  ii.  fil4. 

Tbeocdstns,  ii.  501. 

Theolory.  See  cbercb  thevlagr,  and  the 
articlBB  God— Creation— Trinity.  1 

Tbeoaaa,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  1.  IH. 

IheophUui  of  Aniioch.  RerelaUon,  U. 
3C4.    Apolory  &ad  commentaries,  461. 

TheophllUB  IndicuB,  1.112. 

Theotecuui,  biabop  of  Cieaaraa,  i.  192. 

TherapeuUe,  I.  81-84. 

Tbomah  the  Apoitle,  L  111. 

Tboth,  interpolated  layiugs  of,  i.  241- 

Tiberius,  L  127. 

TllDi  of  BoEtra,  a  226. 

TndudanUm.  U.  381, 

Trajan,  L  132. 

Trinity,  U.32L371. 

«««>{«,  1.  274. 


Valentlae,  tbe  Onostic  11.  111-136.    Ts- 

lentlnian  ■choot.  13&-116. 
Taterian,  tbe  Emiwror,  i.  186. 
Yarro.    Tbreefold  thralogT.  i.  10.   On  th* 

true  la  religion,  12. 
Vattlus  Epagatbns,  the  HartyT,  >■  tS3. 
Vielor.  blibop  of  Rome.  Arrogant  claima, 

1.  £92.    Dlnpnte  about  piaaoTer,  408. 
Theodotoa,  11. 333. 
Victoria,  tbe  Mart;r,  i.  WT. 
Tirgioes.    See  n«(/ir«. 


ra-chureh.    See  Boman  Church. 


lans.    SeeDltdpleBof  John. 

Zealota,  Jewish,  I.  SI, 

Zenobla,tl.3e6. 

ZepbTiinna,  Roman  bisbop.U.33 

Zoroalter,  li.47. 
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DeaUrDDoniT,  It.  19,  toI.  il.  p.  343 ;  uli. 

6    Tol.   L  p.  3B3 :  iiTii.  26,  vol.  il.  p. 

4IG;  luU.  S,  9,  p.  62 ;  iiiU.  43,  p.  101. 
Samuel,  L  2,  2S,  toI.  1.  p.  309. 
lulah.  Til.  0,  Tol.  IL  p.  see ;  TlL  14,  p.  IB , 

lUL  S3|  li.  1;  xii.  T.8,Tal.  li.  p.20i 

iliil.  19,  p.  24B  ;  Uil.  2,  toI.  I.  p.  3B6,  tdI. 

li.40S:  lllL  1.  fi.  Tol.  iL  419. 
JeremUh,  uil.  33,  toI.  1.  p.  420. 
Josl,  iU.  Tol.  li.  p.  249. 
Zechariab,  lil.  toI.  IL  p.  373. 
Uilaebl,  iU.  IS,  >al.  IL  p.  169. 
Fulm,  xli.  4,  Tol.  il.  p.  316;  iIU.  S,  p. 

we  ;  II*.  S,  p.  110 ;  xc  4,  p.  87,  49 ; 

lOT.  2,  p.  310;  lerlL  7,  p.  101 ;  ci.  p. 

32S ;  uL  10,  p.  103 ;  ciIt.  3;  p.  310. 
Job.  xlT.  4,  Tol.  U.  p.  lOS,  3S7. 
ProTcrbi,  iili.  28,  toL  ii.  p.  SIO. 
MlBUbeel,  il.  6,  toI.  L  p.  206. 
UMtliew,  lil.  10 :  T.  16,  TOl.  1.  p.  3«fi  i  t. 

ir,  ToL  U.  p.  33;  T.  28,  p.  434 ;  li..  14. 


13>p. 


i.  27.  1 


iliL52,p.3i;  tlT.  13,  p.  490;  xtUI.  .... 

Tol.  L  p.  287  !  il».  6,  Tol.  a  p.  141 ;  lii. 

12,  p.4S3i  lU.  14,  p.  £»t)  uL  16,  p. 

G04i  iiiL  19,  20,  p.  ^;  uU.  21,  toI.  1. 

p.3BS;  utL  fi2,  p.  372. 
U4rk,TL13,ToLLp.  163{  i.  46,  >ol.  iL  p. 

40;  iT.^p.IOa 
Lnfce,  L  31,  toI.  U.  p.  333;  U.  40.  p.  413; 

ii.  BO,  tdI.  L  p.  427 ;  ili.  8,  tdI.  U-  p.  130- 

138;  xU.fiO,  p.  606;  iiil.%p.l04;  it. 

8,  p.  116;  uU.  84,  Tol.  L  p.  S88. 
John,  iii.  29,  toI.  ii.  p.  ISB ;  It.  34.  p-  IX 
S,  p.  137;  i..48.p.l3B;  r.  14,  .< 


iv. 

V  Ti'ft4,  Toi.  i    . 

p.  10;  Tiii.  24,  p.  2 
286;  X.  iU-p.  523; 


lOl. 

■t 

riii.  43,  45,  p. 
I,  p.  339;  liu. 

XT.  1,  vol.1,  p. 


Art«.i.l7,  ToL  L  p.  267;  ii.  46.  p.  443; 

Tiii.  27U0,  p.  114;  i,  46,  p.  254;  xix.  p. 

431;  xi.7.p.402;  ii.  IT,  p.  261;  xi. 

17,2^p.2ai;niii.e,p.67. 
Romuii,  viu.  19,  vol.  U.  p.  3B4;  vui.  S6, 

p.  819;  ix.  5,  p.  339;  xii.  7,  8,  toL  L  p. 

350;  ilL  11,  liv.  10,  p.  246;  ivi.  G,  p. 

262,  396 ;  ivi.  14,  tuI.  ii.  p.  442. 

1  Corintbiwiis  xi.  19,  toI.  ii.  p.  9;  i.  21,  p. 
389;  L  25,  p.  E04;  iL  6.  p. 73;  iL  9,  p. 
266.  463 ;  il.  14,  p.  390 ;  ui.  17,  vol.  i.  p. 
340;  iiT.23,25,p.  445;  T.4,  0.258;  t. 
7.  p.  405 ;  vi.  li^  Tol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  ii.  IS,  p. 
SOS;  TiLp.  470;  tH.  21.  toI.  L  p.  367; 
Tiii.  6,  vol.  U.  p.  376;  tUI.  9,  p.  68 :  vliL 
19,  ToL  i.  p.  2^ ;  Ix.  22,  p.  ^ ;  ii.  24. 
p.  310 ;  iL  4,  6.  Tol.  ii.  p.  468 ;  xii.  0,  vol 
1.  p.  2iS;  xiit  10,  toI.  iL  p.  207;  xir. 
30,  voLLp.  487;  xIt.  34,  p.  248;  zv. 
Tol.  ii,  p.  435;  IT.  28,  p,  ftO;  it.  29, 
p.  194 ;  iTi.  19,  Tol.  L  p.  262 ;  ivi.  19, 
aa,p.396. 

2  CorintUans,  t.  vol.  U.  p.  286]  it.  il.  2, 
p.  345. 

Oalatlang,  II.  vol.  L  p.  233 ;  It.  vol.  U.  p. 

289;  T.  19,  p.  222 ;  vl.  6.  p,  194. 
Fhliippians.  L  1,  Tol.  L  p.  261;  1.  16,  p. 

440;  il.  16.  p.  345;  It.  3.  toI.  a  p.  440. 
Epheaius,  iU.  10,  Tol.  ii,  p.  64 :  It.  0,  6, 

ToL  L  p.  434 ;  iv.  e,  p.  322;  It.  9,  rol.  li. 

p.  184;  T.  4,  vol.  1.  p.  367 ;  v.  6,  p.  333; 


;  iIL2,p. 
266,41lS; 


15,p.3S7;  TLlLp.  1 
ColaBBiaDi,a21,22,TDl.lLp.497;  It. IS, 
vol.  L  p.  262,  396. 

1  Timothy,  Hi.  1,  Tol.  i.  p.  261 ;  ilL  2,  p. 
186;  IlL  8,  p.  —  — 
tL  12,  p.  417; 

2  TimotbT,  IL  14,  tdI.  L  p.  271 ;  ilL  (,  *oi. 
U.  p.232. 

Titns,  L  6,  vol.  L  p.  8S1 J  L  7,  p.  2SL 

PhUamon.  v.2,  td^.  1.  p.  252. 

Hebrewi,  il.  lol.  ii.  p.  64;  11.  1%  p.  310; 

iv.l2,  p.  506;  xi.  3,  p.  60,312;  iU.14, 

p.  017. 
1  Fatar,  IL  9,  vol.  L  p.  24S ;  Hi.  21,  p.  417- 

421 !  *.13,p.loe. 
1  John,  a  1,  2,  Tol.  I.  p.  336  J  i.  7,  lol.  li. 

p.254i  al9,viil.lLp.9, 
Junes,  v.l4,vDl.Lp.  163. 
RevelaUon,  L  S,  vol.  I.  p.  268 ;  1. 10,  p.  290, 
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CLABK-g  TOREiait  TECEOLOOICAL  UBSABT. 


Four  lMtg«  VnlmiLM,  OgtkTO,  hkodwiiiulr  bonad  in  Clotli,  lettarad, 
Pen    ONI  POURD  NR  AMNUM.     PAYABLI  IN  ADVANOE. 

im  tt*  BubnlftliiB  li  mot  mittad  bjr  >lrt  of  lUiA,  It  1*  nSati  In  OBI  GimnA. 


VOLUMES  FOR  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  &  1850. 


Vdi.  I.  n.  ft  XII.  HENQ8TENBEEQ-S  COMMENTAKY  ON  THE  PSALMS. 

3  Vol*.    To  NoD-subsoriben,  83i. 
Voli.  III.  &  VI.  HAQENBACH-a    COMPENDIUM  OP  THE  HIHTOBY  OP 

DOCTRINESl     a  Voli.    au.  b>  Non-jnUOTibe™. 
Tok.  IV.  &  IX.  GIESELEE-S    COMPENDItni   OF    ECCLEBIASTICAL 

HISTOKY.     a  VoU.    211.  to  NoD-nibMriben. 
Vol*.  T.  X  XVI.  &  XII-  OlSHAUSBN'S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOS- 
PELS AND  ACTS.    4Tob.    42>.  to  Non-iubMriben. 
VoL  Xm.   OLSHAUSEN-S   COMMENTARY   ON   THE   B0MAN3.     1  Vol 
10>.  6d.  to  NoD-anbiKsribers. 

Vol.  XX.  OUHAUSENB  COMMENTARY   ON    C0EINTHXAN8.    1  Vol. 

9fl.  to  Non-mibscrib*™. 
Vol.  XVni.   HAVBRNICK-S   INTRODUCTTION   TO  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

I  VoL     lOa.  Sd.  to  Non-iBb>crib«n. 

Toll.  vn.  vin.  XI.  XIV.  xv.  &  xvii.  neander-s  general  history 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  EELIQION  AND  CHURCH.    VoIj.  I.-VL 
*«*  In  oposeqasiioe  of  the  great  demand  fot  this  grMloat  of  Clinroh  Higtarias,  an 
■xoeption  is  made,  aod  thoM  di  laige  handaome  Tolnmai  are  onlj  cbarged  33a.  to 
Non-^ubfcriben. 

Geatleman  majr  Mill  anbaeriba  from  the  oommeDcement,  bj  remittrng  Six  GnioMa 
for  1846-7-8-9-50,  and  51,  eithu  dinot  or  through  their  Bookaaller ;  bat,  whan  it  ia 
inoanTenient  to  pa;  at  once,  it  iwj'  be  remitted  b^  inatalmenb. 

It  ia  reqneated  that  the  SabatriptiDn  for  IB61  be  remitted  aa  apeedily  aa  poaaibU. 

I^lal7  PabKabed,  in  PoM  Bra,  prioa  4a.  doth, 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OP  THE  STUDY  OP  THEOLOGY. 

By  the  late  Dr  F.  SoHLniBitaoHSS. 

To  which  are  prefixed,  Reminiscencea  of  ScUaiemiachar.     B}r  Dr  F.  Llloke. 

Tranalated  from  the  QarmaD  by  the  Rot.  'William  Fabiib,  LL.B. 

*'  The  w«rk  of  a  gigantio  mind.     It  ia  inoomparahfy  the  mo«l  anggealiTB  work  we 

ever  rttA—vrtry  aeotence  ia  ■  mine  of  thonght." — KUlo'*  JbuntaL 

In  Poet  Sto,  priee  8a. 

THE    MERCY    SEAT; 

0«, 

THOoaBTS  SDQOEBTKD  BT  THK  LOB&'s  StJPFBK. 

By  QiumBB  SniBo,  D.D.  New  York. 

Thia  ia  the  on]  j  handaome  Edition. 

HENQSTENBERQ,    DR. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF 

THE   PENTATEUCH. 

By  Dr  E.  W.  HBsoffTwniEu.    TraiuUtad  hy  J.  E.  Bylutd. 
Id  2  TolomM  Sto,  ai*.  oloth. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  DANIEL  AND  THE 

INTEQRITY  OF  ZECHARIAH;  AND  ON  THB  HISTORY 

AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BALAAM. 

TraniUtad  by  Rer.  B.  P,  PBAim,  and  J.  E-  Rtuto,  Emi. 

In  1  thi(±  vol.  Sto,  13a.  oloth. 
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FAIRBAIRN,    REV.    P. 
In  2  Tola.  12010,  prica  14a.  oloth, 

THE  TTPOLOGT  OF  SCEIPTUBE; 


By  tho  R«T.  Patrick  Faikuirm,  8*1b>n. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  PATEIABCHAL  PERIOD. 

I  vol.  71. 

MOSAIC  DISPENSATION.     I  to).  7.. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES  ILLUSTKATED  BT  THE   IfONDMEirTe  OF  mOTTT. 
With  ID  Apptndil. 

B7  Dr  E.  W.  HENaBTinBBO. 

Traoalalcd  from  the  German  b;  R.  D.  C.  Robbinb,  Andover. 

With  AdditioDil  Notea  b^  W.  Cooeb  Tatlok,  Esq.  LL.D.  U.R.A.8.  fco. 

Bro,  7>.  M.  clotli. 


NITZSCH. 

A    SYSTEM   OF   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

B7  Dc  Cabi.  Nitzbch.  Tnnsbited  by  Rct.  R.  HoMtaonRr,  H.A.,  uid  Dr  HEmu. 
In  1  Tol.  8to,  lOi.  6d, 


THE    BIBLICAL    CABINET; 

OB, 

Hcrawantlcal   BoM   Bsnntleal   Ubmrr. 

45  vols.     Published  it  L.I4,  2a. 
A  rerj  few  oomplels  eete  only  remiiu,  offered  tor  Tta  ftmmit. 

VENEMA. 

INSTITUTES    OF"  THEOLOGY. 

By  Hbbmanh  Vkmeha.    TraniiUted  from  HS.  by  the  Rer.  A.  W.  Broira. 
8vo,  8«.  6d.  cloth. 

FAITH     AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  FAITH  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Professor  H.  BMrra.  Andover.    9d. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OF 

T.    AND*  T.    CLARK, 

38  GEORGE  STREET,   EDINBURGH. 

LONDON:   HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

fial pHbUAtd,  in  One  Vdunte,  8i»>,  iVlpp.,  prict  Iba., 

HISTORY   OF  THE   SACRED   SCRIPTURES 
OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Professor  E.  REUSS,  D.D. 

TSAHSLl.mi  FBOK  TBB  FIFTH  REVISED  AMD  BNUSOBD  EDITIOIT. 

CONTENTS.— iDtrodncttoii.  BOOK  Fibot  :— Hiator;  of  tha  Origin  of  the  New 
Testament  Writdaga — Hiatoiy  of  the  Litarotore.  Book  Secoki)  .— ^taiy 
of  the  Collection  of  the  New  T«etament  Writiuga — BiMory  of  the  Canon. 
Book  Thibd  ; — HUtorj  of  the  Preiemtion  of  the  New  Testament  Writinga 
— Hiatorj  of  the  Text  Book  Foukth  : — Hietcry  of  the  Circnlation  of 
the  New  Teetoment  WritinitB— History  of  the  Vereiooa.  Book  Fifth  : — 
History  of  the  Theological  Use  of  the  New  TeMament  Wiitinga— History 
ofExegeeia. 

'  It  wontd  be  hard  to  DUne  any  stngle  Tohane  which  ooBtalnl  so  moob  that  ti  belpfnl 
to  the  Btodenl  of  the  Hew  Teatunsnt.  .  .  .  Conaidsiiug  th&t  to  mooh  groaad  b  Oonnwd, 
■he  fnliUH  and  mxazmej  of  the  Infomuktioii  gtna  are  remark^>lii.  Profsnor  Sensi's 
work  Is  not  thtt  of  a  oompller,  bnt  of  bh  origfnal  thinker,  who  thionghoat  this  em^olo- 
pndlo  TOlgaie  depands  mnoh  morv  on  hii  own  niamch  tbsn  on  the  labours  oi  bis 
prtdeceMOis.  .  .  .  Tha  tranalation  ts  thonnighlj  well  don*,  aocnnta^  and  (nil  of  Hie.'— 


*Odb  of  the  most  Tslnabls  Tcdnmas  ol  Messrs.  Clark's  Tsloabls  puUleaUons.  ...  Its 
efnlness  la  attested  by  nndimlnlshed  vjtality.  ...  His  method  Is  admlrabls,    -  *  ' 
nnllea  Qermaii  eihanstlTsness  with  French  Inoldltr  and  brillfanc;  of  eipressio 


la  attested  by  nndimlnlshed  vjlality.  .  .  .  His  method  Is  admirable,  and  hs 

-—-mail  eihanstlTeness  with  French  Inoldltr  and  briUlanc;  of  expression.  .  .  , 

The  sketch  of  tba  great  siegetio  epoohs,  their  chiflf  obaiacteriBtlcs,  and  the  critical 


eatiiutea  of  the  moat  eminent  wtHbts,  Is  giTsn  W  the  anther  with  a  oompresston  snd 
a  maetery  that  ha*a  never  l>eeo  snTpaaeed.' — Arehdaaoon  Farrab. 

'  I  think  the  work  of  Benss  exceedingly  ralDabla.'— Professor  C.  A.  Bbioob,  D.D. 

'  1  know  of  no  work  on  die  ....... 


been  BnrpaatiBd.'- 
iss  exceedingly  t 
'  1  know  of  no  work  on  the  same  topio  more  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  readable, 
and  I  regard  tbe  work  as  one  of  real  ralne  to  seholus.'-~Preeident  Alvab  HoTbt, 
Newton  Theologtoal  InstltDle. 


A  work  of  rare  and  laog-leeled  merit.  ...  I  am  anre  that  erery  tbealoa;ioal  t< 
will  be  (lad  10  be  able  (o  refer  his  etndents  to  It.'— Professor  P.  H.  Skd 
Cambridge.  Hass. 


Jutt  pfAlUktd,  in  erotsn  8co,  price  6*.  Cd., 

CREATION; 

OR,  TEE  BIBLICAL  COSHOOONT  IN  THE  UOHT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

WITH  ILLUBTRATIOKS. 

By  Professor  AENOLD  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

■  Wdtten  with  nneh  knowledge  and  tae^  .  .  .  anggeaUTs  and  stimnlstlag.'— £riiut 
QiarMrhr  An«v. 

'Theuaneof  this  book  is  slitting  oonolnston  to  a  baanttful  eareer.  .  .  ,  ThlSi  Us  last 
book,  oomlng  from  the  anther's  dsMhbed,  will  serre  two  oanaes  ;  it  will  aid  soienoe  by 
•hawing  that  tt  U  •  friend  of  tba  faith,  and  it  will  aid  Ohrlstiaait;  by  showing  that  it 
need  not  fear  the  test  ol  the  Istesl  sdantiflo  reeearoh.'— iVetif  (enas  AenM. 


id  By  Google 


T.  and  T.  dark's  Publications. 


HERZWS  ESCYCLOPJEDU. 
/n  Three  Vdumes,  Imperial  8vo,  price  S^s.  each, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OR 

DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIBLICAL,  HISTORICAL,  DOCTRINAL,  AND 
PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

BASED  OH  HE  BEAlESCmOPlDIE  OF  BEBZOG,  Plin,  UD  BiDCI. 

EDITED  BT 

PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LLD., 


'As  ft  oompreheDeJTe  work  of  TeForoDce,  wltbiD  rt  inwiente  onmpiaa,  wo  know 
notUiig  at  all  eijDkl  to  it  ia  the  lorgs  deputmeot  which  it  deals  with.'— CAwxA  BdU. 

'  The  work  will  remain  u  a  wonderfnt  monumeiit  of  indagtrr,  learning,  and  aUIL  It 
will  be  IndiBpenuble  to  the  itudeat  oF  ipeciflcally  ProtesUnt  tlieo1<«7;  nor,  indeed,  do 
we  think  that  mj  achotar,  whaterer  be  Ms  especial  line  o(  thought  or  stndf,  would 
find  It  Bnperfluoua  on  his  ahelvea.' — LiUtrary  Churckman. 

'  We  oammetid  this  work  with  a  tonch  of  enthusiasm,  lor  we  h&ve  often  wsnted  aooh 
onraelTei.  It  embraoes  in  Its  range  of  writers  all  the  leading  aathora  ol  Europe  on 
eocleslaetlail  qoeationa.  A  student  may  dnnj  himselt  maay  other  Tolomei  to  seonro 
this,  for  it  Is  certain  to  talie  a  prominent  and  parmaaent  plaoe  in  out  lil«ralnr».' — 
Evangtlical  Magatine. 

'Dr,  Scliafl's  name  is  a  gnaraoteefor  valuable  and  thorough  work.  His  new  Encjclo- 
pedia  (based  on  Uerr.og)  will  be  one  ol  the  moat  useful  worke  of  the  day.  It  will  prova 
a  standard  authority  on  allTeliciouB  knowledge.  No  man  in  the  oonntr;  is  so  well  fltt«d 
to  perfect  such  a  work  as  this  distlnfruished  and  eiaot  BohalaT.'—HowABO  OBoasT,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  ex-CkanctUor  of  the  Unmriiii/,  Neu  York. 

'  This  work  will  prOTe  of  great  eerrioe  to  many;  it  gopplie*  a  dlatlnst  want  in  our 
theological  lilsrstnre,  and  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  weloome  from  readers  who  wish  k 

K'pular  book  of  referenoe  on  points  of  historical,  biogrsphical,  and  theological  interest, 
any  of  the  articles  give  facts  which  ma;  b«  sought  far  and  wide,  and  In  vain  in  our 
e  ncy  clopndlas. ' — ScoUman. 

'  Those  who  possess  the  latest  edition  of  Hsnog  will  still  find  this  work  by  no  msaus 
superfluous.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  condensing  process  seems  to  have  Improved  the 
anginal  articles.  .  .  .  Wt  hope  that  no  minister's  library  wHI  long  remain  without  a 
cop;  of  this  work.' — Daily  Seviem, 

'For  folnesL  oomprehenslvenMs,  and  aoonra^,  it  will  take  the  Bret  pboa  amoag 
Blbllesl  Eneyolopwdios.'— Wm.  H.  Txlok,  D.D. 

Digitized  ByGOOgie 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


JttMt  pubUthtd,  in  crown  Sit),  price  6f., 

OLD    AND    NEW    THEOLOGY: 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITIQUE. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  HEARD,  M.A. 

■  We  can  nrombe  all  re*l  studenU  of  Holr  Beriptare  vbo  hare  fouad  their  wiy  out 
o(  soma  of  ihe  woral  a(  tbe  Mhoiiutio  byeUnes  »nd  ruts,  uid  we  iCriTJiig  to  reach  tUe 
broid  uid  firm  high  roKd  thftl  Iwda  to  the  Elernil  Citr,  t.  real  treat  from  tbe  penual  n( 
thsoe  pAgMi  Pn^eaalve  tbeologisna,  who  desire  to  nod  "  the  old  in  tbs  new,  and  the 
new  In  the  old."  will  be  deeply  iiraletul  to  Mr.  Heard  for  this  oooranoDa  aud  able 
worf-ar^ian  World. 

'  Among  the  many  eicellent  theoloKioal  works,  whether  GnRllah  or  Qerman,  publlabed 
b;  Ueaare.  Clark,  there  are  tew  that  deserve  mora  careful  Btud;r  than  this  book.  ...  It 
3l  fail  to  charm  b;  ita  graoa  of  atyle,  and  to  supply  food  for  solid  thought.' — Dublin 


I  Tolnme.  .  .  .  We  oould  wish  that  the  priDclpteB 
'-      '  "'   '  ■■-  ■    ■    -.llCbu    '     ■ 


and  aenttmenla  of  this  book  were  widely  diffused  among  Chrlsliaa  people.  Id  all  Cburebea.' 
—Uuraty  World.  

er  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Fifth  Edition,  in  crown  Bvo,  price  61., 

THE    TRIPARTITE    NATURE    OF    MAN: 

SPIRIT,  SOUL,  AND  BODY. 

Applied  to  Ultulrate  and  Explain  ihe  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the  New 

Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  ihe  ^riiual  Body. 


JoH  publiihed,  in  dtmj/  Svo,  price  9(., 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF   THE    HOLY   SPIRIT. 

{NINTH  SERIES  OF  THE  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES.) 
By  Rev.  GEO.  SMEATON,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Exegetical  Thealogjr,  K«w  CoUege,  EdinbQrgh. 
'A  Taluable  monograph.  ■  .  .  Tbe  masterly  eipodtloD  of   doctrine  giren  In  these 
lecture*  has  been  augmented  tn  Talne   by  the  wise   referenoaa  lo  current  needs  and 
common  laisoonoeptioBi.' — BHtiik  and  Foreiffit  EvaHgtlieai  Beviair, 

BY  THE  8AME  AUTHOR. 
Second  Edition,  in  dtrng  Hvo,  price  lOi.  6d., 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF   THE   ATONEMENT 

AS    TAUGHT    BY    CHRIST    HIMSELF; 

Or,  Tiie  Sayings  of  Jesut  ExegeticaUy  Expcnmded  and  Classified. 

'  We  attach  Tery  great  value  to  tbfs  seasonable  and  scboUrlj  production.    Tbe  idea 

of  the  work  is  moat  happy,  ani"  ''  " '"     '  '" " '  """  ""     " "^  — 

of  tnity  BaoonlaD  aiegstlcal  f 
Tarloni  poaitiona  or  prDpocltio 
ambnoes.' — Britidt  and  Fnrtigii  Everngtliad  SeBiao. 

■~ ikUadmira  ' 


Kyinga  on  Uda  neatest  of  rabjeots  ooDcefBing  HimseU,  must  needs  be  Talnable  to  all 
theologlaoSL  And  the  sxecnlion  is  thoroagh  and  painstaking — aibanitivB  as  f  ar  !•  (ha 
eompleleneaa  of  range  otvt  these  sayings  is  concerned.'— Coaftnpanii^i  Rtvitv. 


,dB,Google 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Pubiuaiions. 


In  demj  8to,  Beoond  Editlan,  prioo  10a.  6A., 

THE    HUMILIATION    OF     CHRIST, 

IN  ITS  PHYSICAL,  ETHICAL,  AND  OFFICIAL  ASPECTS. 
Bt    a.    B.    BRUCE,    D.D., 


■  Dr.  Braoe's  atjle  la  uniTonnly  clakr  uid  vigoroiu,  uid  tbia  book  of  hiii  u  a  whole, 
baa  Uia  me  advantace  of  baing  at  once  etimalitiug  and  aaUafTliig  to  the  mliid  in  a  high 
degree.' — ilWfut  trndForagyt  Evangelical  Rmtie. 

'  Thl«  work  atanda  forth  at  onoe  as  an  orlg^al,  tbonghtful,  thorongh  piflea  of  work  in 
tha  branoh  of  adenUflo  theoli^;,  snob  a<  we  do  not  oftao  meet  in  oar  Unguage.  ...  It 
is  really  a  work  of  eioeptional  value-,  aad  no  one  can  read  it  without  perceptible  gain  In 
theolo^oal  knowledge.'— fW'ui  CAtfaltm<m. 

'  Wb  hare  not  for  a  long  time  mat  with  a  work  ao  fresh  and  anggMtlve  aa  tUa  of  Pto~ 
raasor  Bnioe.  ...  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  at  one  Engliah  DniTsnlUaa  tor  k 
treatiaa  ao  calm,  logical,  and  echolarlj.'-^SiiyJuA  Indepaadait, 


By  the  Bame  Author. 
In  dem;  8to,  Tblrd  Edition,  price  lOi.  6d., 

THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    TWELVE; 

OR, 

EXPOSITION  OF  PASSAGES  IN  THE  GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING  THE  TWELVE  DISCIPLES  OF  JESUS  UNDER 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  THE  APOSTLESHIP. 

■Here  we  bars  a  really  great  book  on  an  Important,  large,  and  attraatiTe  mbject — « 
book  full  ol  loTing,  wbolesome,  profonnd  tbonghta  abont  the  fundameutala  ol  Christian 
faith  and  piactioa.' — Brituk  mid  FareigH  Evangtluiat  StritK, 

'  It  ia  some  five  or  aix  years  sinos  thii  work  first  mads  lis  appearaaoe,  and  now  that  k 
seooDd  edition  baa  been  called  for,  the  Author  baa  taksn  the  opportunlt]|  to  make  soms 
alterations  which  are  likely  to  reader  it  still  more  acoeptabts.  Babstantially,  liowsver, 
the  book  remains  the  same,  and  tba  hearty  oommendatlon  with  which  we  noted  its  first 
issue  qiplies  to  it  at  least  aa  much  now. ' — Sodt. 

'  The  value,  the  beauty  of  this  volume  is  that  it  is  a  unique  contribution  lo^  because  k 
loving  and  oultured  study  of,  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  relation  of  the  Uaater  of  the 
Twelve.'— fiimiuryA  Dai^  Rmitv, 

In  demy  Gro^  price  10s.  6d., 

DELIVERY  AND   DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 


'  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  high  excellence  and  the  eilen^Te  learning  which  theae 
lectures  display.  Tbey  are  able  to  the  laal  degree,  and  the  aatlior  baa,  in  an  nnnamti 
measure,  the  power  of  acute  and  brilliant  generaliialion.' — LUerary  C&nrcAnun. 

'  It  is  a  rich  and  nutritions  book  throughout,  and  in  temper  and  spirit  beyond  all 
pnlis.' — Brilith  and  Forayn  EnaiigtUeal  Aeview. 

'  The  subJBot  la  treated  with  a  comprehaniiTc  grasp,  ItPen  logical  power,  dear  analysia 
and  learciug,  and  in  devout  apiriU'— Evangelical  Mayaziae. 


id  By  Google 


T.  and  T.  ClarMs  Publicatioits. 


WORKS   BY  PATON    J.  GLOAG,   D.D. 


Jut  pnbUilMd,  in  crown  8to,  prin  ((., 

EXEGETICAL   STUDIES. 

■  CuatuI  and  Tkloabla  piaoM  of  work.'— j;p«eMor. 

'  A  Tcry  intaretting  Tolame.'— XOerary  ChwtAiKan. 

'  Dr.  Qloag  haodlM  his  mbjecM  tbtj  iAAj,  ditplayliiB  •TciTwhsre  aocnnte  and 
extaiuiTC  icholuihlp,  aod  k  Sue  kppreduiou  ot  Um  UqM  oi  tlioDght  in  thou  puaages 
with  whlob  ha  deal*/— BapMH. 

'Oandid,  tTDth-loTiDg,  deTont-mlDded  men  vUl  be  both  instrnotod  and  pleaaed  by 
Btudies  eo  acholarlj,  fruk,  and  prutioal.'— AqitiiC  llaga^a*. 


THE     MESSIANIC     PROPHECIES, 

BEING  TEE  SAISD  LECTURE  FOE  1879. 
It  hai  aaldom  fallen  to  onr  lot  to  nad  ■  book  which  va  think  Ii  entitlad  tc 
"'"td  praise  ae  the  one  now' 
■Laidon  QttarUriji  iferien 


nnqnallfled  praise  ae  the  one  now  bator*  na.    Dr.  Qtoag  baa  displayed 

ibiur— '    ' — ' —  '^ — ' — '"  ^ — ' — 


must  oontent  oursalTBa  witb  cordially  reccinnMndini:  it  to  onr  raadera.' — SptciaUir. 


In  demy  Sro,  price  12a., 

INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 


In  Two  Tolomea,  Sro,  prtoa  SI*., 
A  CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  COMMENTARY 

OH 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

'  ThU  commentary  of  Dr.  Qloag's  I  bays  eiamined  with  apcctil  cars.  Foe  my 
purpoaee  I  bare  found  it  naaarpaa»d  by  any  aimilar  work  in  Ilia  Engliah  language. 
It  gbowa  a  tbcrongb  maatery  of  the  material,  pbllology,  biatory,  and  literatare  per- 
taining to  this  raiwe  of  study,  and  a  skill  in  the  nae  ol  thia  kuowledga  which  places  it 
in  the  first  class  orinodem  expodtiona.'— ff.  B.  UackM,  D.D. 

In  Two  Volnmei,  8to  (870  pp.),  2U, 

LIVES  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL. 

FROM  IGNATIUS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 
EDmB  BT  Dh.  FERDINAND  PIPER. 
•Atbtj  iDtarMtlaR  and  omIdI  bigiolo^.  .  .  .  TheooUMUoola  one  of  mnftrkabte 
Ttine  M)d  luMroat' — Briiith  Quarterta  Bxvim. 
'  A  ml]7  Dev  idea,  eiecnted  wiLh  oommeodeble  oera  end  ekill.'—^rvtnuin. 


,dB,Google 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


HANDBOOKS    FOR    BIBLE   CLASSES 
AND    PRIVATE   STUDENTS. 


'TIMM  TolnlDH  U«  modal!  at  tlu  tmlttm  i»  pamo  itrla.    Va  luTa 
lone  deilred  to  mMt  with  %  SerlM  of  tbli  Und— unto  Booki  on  OntX 

BnbJOCti:'— Uterury  World. 


THX  LIFE  OF  0&SI8T.    Bt  Bet.  JAUES  8TALEEB,  ICA. 


THE  BOOS  OF  JUDOBS.    By  Ebv.  Pbihciml  DOUGLAS,  D.D. 
THS  BOOK  OF  JOSHDA.     Bt  Bet.  FitiMOirAI.  D0DGLA8,  D.D. 


THE  GEDSOH.    Bt  Bst.  pBonoxn  WH.  BlmllE,  D.D.  [Pria  U.  td. 

THE  BFISTLS  TO  THE  B0BUH8.  Bt  Bsv.  Fbihoipai.  BROWK,  D.D.  [iV>«<  2*. 
THE  BOOK  OF  OEKfiaiS.    Bt  HABCCB  DODS,  D.D.  [Prue  2t. 

TBE  BEFOBIUTIOK.    St  Bit.  PnonaMK  LIKD8AT,  D.D.  [Prit*  U. 

FKESBTTEBUHiaL    Bt  Rst.  JOHN  HAOFUEBaON,  H.A.  [Priet  U.  Bd. 

laWOM  OH  THE  LIFE  OF  OHEMT.  Bt  RsT.  WH.  BORTUOEOCB.  [Prietit-Od. 
THE  SBOKTBB  CATEOBUH.    Bt  ALEXANDER  WBYTE,  D.D.  IPrict  2t.  Cd. 

THE  Q08FEL  OF  KT.  MARK.  Br  Bar.  pKormeoB  LIMD8AT,  D.D.  [i>nce  2t.  ftf . 
A  gHOBT  mSTOBT  OF  HPWIOMB.  By  QEOBqE  SMITH,  LL.D.  [PriceU.6d. 
THE  LIFE  OF  BT.  FAUL.    Bt  E«t,  JAMES  BTALKEB,  M.A.  (/Wo.  U.  6d, 

THE  BOOK  OP  ACTS.    (Put  L  QtuOM-  L-xlL)    Br  Bsv.  Pbofivob  LINDSAT,  D.D. 


id  By  Google 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


BIBLE     CLASS     PRIMERS. 

Edited  bt  Ekv,  Peofessor  SALMOND,  D.D. 


E  uiifiir  tn\n   of  Haimtotlti.      Wit*  lucA  «(l«ii  a*  thu;  to  t*  tut  Imffioltnt 
0  ft*  b/amticDrtAy.'— RsT.  U.  H.  BpmoKR. 


In  p*per  oovers,  6d.  Mcb ;  free  by  poat,  7d.    In  cloth,  Sd.  eKli ;  Irae  bj  poat,  9d. 
LIFE  0?  THE  APOanS  PEnK.    Bj  Bar.  ProfsMor  Bauukid,  D.D. 

•A  wait  whUh  oolj'iuiteiMinpllibMlKbalU'ixnild  bMie  fsviacti-'—CSrlMm  Ltadtr. 
OUTLIHEB  OF  BiBLT  OBtrROB  HISTOBY.    B7  Rer.  Hbhbi  Wallu  Smta,  D.D. 

'  An  (dmlnble  ikBtcli  of  autf  Churebhlntory.'— Bc^iHit. 
LIPS  OF  DAVID.     BTthelkMBflT.  PbtkbThomsoh,  H.A.  13th  Thoneuii]. 

" "  '"     nslletit  IsdMd,  ud  bar*  (MD  nothing  oT  the  kind  »  good.'— Rev.  BTiHLir 

LIFE  OP  VOSEB.     B;  Bev.  Jahbi  IrKKACH,  U.A.  20th  Thansnd. 

'  Aceontely  done,  cleu,  nutnre.  ud  Kholuly.' — Ckrlitlan. 
LIPB  OF  PAUL.    By  Paton  J.  OlOAO,  D.D.  lOth  Thousand. 

'  Thi»  little  boot  ooDld  not  well  l*  «iii^u«»d.'— DoWir  Stritw. 
LIFE  AJIS  BEION  OP  ■OLOKOH.    By  B«T.  Bathes  WLVTZuoraAK,  M.A.,  LUB. 

'  ErtTj  teuher  ilioiild  hiTS  IL'—Rer.  C.  H.  SruaoEoK.  10th  ThonBsud. 

61h  ThMUind. 

THE  KIHOt  OF  UUXL.     By  Br?.  W.  Walkkk,  M.A.  fith  Thonund. 

■  A  nueterplece  of  ludd  Gondaufttlon-'^OAritJian  XffldtfT. 
THE  EIMOB  OF  JUDAB.     By  Ber.  Proltuor  Oivsn,  Ph.D.  5th  Tbauamd. 

'  Admlnbly  •mnnd :  Che  i^ls  1>  infllelEntly  limpla  tnd  Gl«r  to  be  quite  iriUila  the  compua 
ol  joaDt  peopla.'— ilrilCik  Uamtiger. 
JOSHUA  AlTD  TEE  COHQVEaT.    By  Ber.  Protassor  Crmkbbt.  6th  Thons&nd. 

'  TUi  ciTefaUy  written  muiiul  vUl  be  niDehippnclited.'— DaUfAclnii. 


IN     PREPARATION. 
HiaTOKICAL  OEOOBAPET  OF  THE  HOI.T  LAUD.    By  Ber.  8.  B.  UACPIIAl^  U.A., 

LiTCTpOOl. 

SOO^nBB  CUUKCH  BISTORT.    By  B«t.  G.  JoHHtTonB,  B.D.,  Lirerpool. 

THE  UFB  of  ODB  LOKD.    By  Est.  ProIaMor  Salhomd,  D.D. 

THE  LOEiyS  flCPPEB.     By  Rev.  J.  HAKaHALL  Lamo.  D.D.,  Birony  Chnroh,  Glugow. 

THE  PLAMTINO  OF  TEB  OHUXOH.    By  Bar.  Frofeasor  LraoBAT,  D.D.,  Qlugov. 

THE  HI8T0KT  07  KIBSIOiraL    By  Rev.  Joks  Bobson,  D.D.,  Aberdeen,  iind  Bev.  W. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS. 

Bt  PAUL  JA\ET,  Member  of  the  iDstitote,  FsrU. 
TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   LATEST  FRENCH   EDITION. 

CONTENTS — Book  I. :— Flstanre  ukd  Oaod—Qooi  uid  Law— Ths  Prlseiple  of 
Eiaallenoa,  or  of  Perfeotiao— Tbs  Pilndpte  of  HspplDeu— ImpMSOiua  Gooda— Tha 
True,  the  Qood,  mnd  ttw  BwntirDi— AlMoIato  Good.  Book  II. :— Nttnre  uid  BtOa 
of  the  HoTil  Lhw— Qood  and  Dot;— Defioits  ud  Indeaoile  Datta— Bight  ud  Ihitf— 
DlTiiion  of  DutiM— Oonfliot  of  DutlM.  Book  III. :— The  Uonl  CoDwrinnnuM— Moral 
Intention -.Moral  Probcbilum— DnlTerulltvof  Hai*l  Prinolpka— The  Uonl  SeoUment 
—Liberty— Km I'a  Theory  o(  Liberty— Virtue— MonJ  Progreii*— Bin— Merit  ud 
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World. 
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TRANSLATED   FROM   THE   LATEST   FRENCH    EDITION 
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ing and  Jndioloaa  treatment.'— Annifai. 

'  A  great  oontrtbotion  to  the  literatnre  of  lUa  aabJeoL  M.  Janet  baa  maatend  the 
condltiona  of  the  problem,  ta  at  home  in  tba  Hlantnra  of  aolraoe  and  phfloaophy,  and  baa 
that  facul^  of  felidtont  eipreaalon  which  makea  FNMh  booka  ol  the  hlgfaoat  cdaaa  tmeb 
delightful  reading ;  ...  In  clearnaM,  Tiffour.  and  dwth  It  baa  bean  aeldini  equalled,  and 
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■  An  important  and  Talnable  oontrtbntioD  to  the  dfamaalon  of  the  anthropologj  of  tha 
ncrad  wrltlnga,  perhapa  the  moat  conaiderabls  that  haa  appeared  in  our  own  la^naga.* 
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